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fjriOTTO,  an  eminent  painter,  sculptor^  aiid  architect^ 
was  born  in  1276,  at  a  village  near  Florence,  of  parents 
who  were  plain  country  people.  When  a  boy,  he  was 
sent  out  to  keep  sheep  in  the  fields ;  and,  having  a  natural 
inclination  for  design,  he  used  to  Umuse  himself  with 
drawing  his  Hock  after  the  life  upon  sand,^  in  the  best  man* 
tier  he  could.  Ciihabue  travelling  once  that  way,  found 
him  at  this  work,  and  thence  conceived  so  good  an  opi- 
nion of  his  genius  for  painting,  that  he  prevailed  with  his 
father  to  let  him  go  to  Florence,  and  be  brought  up  under 
him.  He  had  not  applied  himself  long  to  designing,  be- 
fore he  began  to  shake  off  the  stiffness  df  the  Grecian 
masters.  He  endeavoured  to  give  a  finer  air  to  his  heads^ 
and  more  of  nature  to  his  colouring,  with  proper  actions  to 
his  figures.  He  attempted  likewise  to  draw  after  the  life^ 
and  to  express  the  different  passions  of  the  mind;  but 
could  not  come  up  to  the  liveliness  of  the  eyes,  the  ten- 
derness of  the  flesh,  or  the  strength  of  tlie  muscles  in  naked 
figures.  What  he  did,  however,  had  not  been  done  in 
two  centuries  before,  with  any  skill  equal  to  his.  Giotto's 
reputation  was  so  far  extended,  that  pope  Benedict  IX. 
sent  a  gentleman  of  his  court  into  Tuscany,  to  bring  him 
a  just  report  of  his  talents;  and  withal  to  bring  him  a  de- 
sign from  each  of  the  Florentine  painters,  being  desirous' 
tp  have  some  notion  of  their  skill.  When  he  came  to 
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Giotto,  h^  told  him  of  the  pope's  intentions,  which  we 
to  employ  him  in  St  Peter's  church  at  Rome ;  and  desin 
him  to  send  some  design  by  him  to  his  holiness.  Giott 
who  was  a  pleasant  ready  man,  took  a  sheet  of  white  pape 
and  setting  his  arm  close  to  his  hip  to  keep  it  steady^  I 
drew  with  one  stroke  of  his  pencil  a  circle  so  round  and  t 
equal,  that  <^  round  as  Giotto's  O"  afterwards  becant 
proverbial.  Then,  presenting  it  to  the  gentleman,  he  to] 
him  smiling,  that  <'  there  was  a  piece  of  design,  which  h 
might  carry  to  his'  holiness."  The  man  replied,  **  I  as 
for  a  design :"  Giotto  answered,  "  Go,  sir,  I  tell  you^  h 
holiness  asks  nothing  else  of  me."  The  pope,  who  nndei 
stood  something  of  painting,  easily  comprehended  by  thii 
how  much  Giotto  in  strength  of  design  excelled  all  th 
other  painters  of  his  time ;  and  accordingly  sent  for  hir 
to  Rome.  Here  he  painted  many  pieces,  and  amongst  th 
rest  a  ship  of  Mosaic  work,  which  is  over  the  three  gate 
of  the  portico,  in  the  entrance  to  St.  Peter's  church,  am 
is  known  to  painters  by  the  name  of  Giotto's  vessel.  Pop* 
J^enedict  was  succeeded  by  Clement  V.  who  transferre( 
the  papal  court  to  Avignon ;  whither,  likewise,  Giotto  wa 
obliged  to  go.  After  some  stay'thece,  having  perfectly 
aatisfied  the  pope  by  many  fine  specimens  of  his  art,  h( 
was  largely  rewarded,  and  returned  to  Florence  full  o 
riches  and  honour  in  1316.  He  was  soon  invited  to  Padua. 
where  he  painted  a  new-built  chapel  very  curiously ;  thence 
he  w^nt  to  Verona,  and  then  to  Ferrara*  At  the  same  time 
thd  poet  Dante,  bearing  that  Giotto  was  at  Ferrara,  and 
heiiig  bimaetf  then  in  exile  at  Ravenna,  got  him  over  to 
JRatenna,  where  he  executed  several  pieces ;  and  perhapi 
it  tiiight  be  here  that  he  dreyr  Bante's  picture,  though  tne 
friendship  between  the  poet  and  the  painter  was  previous 
to  this.  In  132tt  he  was  again  invited  abroad  by  Castruc- 
cio  Cas^ruQani^  l^d  of  Loca ;  and,  after  that,  by  Robert 
king  of  Naples.  ^Giotto  painted  much  at  Njpples,  and 
chiefly  the  cbe^jpe)^  where  the  king  was  so  creased  with 
bim^  that  be  u<sed  very  often  to  go  and  sit  by  him  while  he 
vfts  at  work :  for  Giotto  was  a  mp^  of  pleiJWt  cdnversa- 
4dil^n<9  wit.  '  &ne  day,  it  bejinjg  very  hot,  the  king  said 
ip  hiin>  '^  If  I  were  you,  Giotto,  I  would  leave  off  working 
this  hot  wefttber ;"  <<  and  so  wojuld  I,  Sir^"  says  Giotto, 
*^  if  I  were  y^*'^  H0  ifetomed  from  Naples  to  Rdm^  and 
from  Rome  to  Tlofence,  leafing  monuments  of  his  art  in 
ah&ost  every  pliicie  tbQugh  wM^h  be  passed.    Theris  is  a 
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{Hctiire  of  his  in  one  of  the  churches  of  Florence,  repre- 
aenting  the  death  of  the  blessed  Virgin^  with  the  apostles 
about  her :  the  attitudes  of  which  story,  Michael  Angelo 
used  to  say,  could  not  be  better  designed.  •  Giotto,  how* 
ever,  did  not  confine  his  genius  altogether  to  painting  :  he 
WBM  both  a  sculptor  and  architect.  In  1327  he  formed  the 
design  of  a  ouignificent  and  beautiful  monument  for  Guidp 
Tarlati,  bishop  of  Arezzo,  who  had  been  the  head  of  the 
Ghibeline  factiou  in  Tuscany :  and  in  1334  he  undertook 
the  fiimous  tower  of  Sancta  Maria  del  Fiore;  for  which  ^ 
work,  though  it  was  not  finished,^  he  was  made  a  citizen  of 
Florence,  and  endowed  with  a  considerable  yearly  pension* 

His  death,  happened  in  1336:  and  the  city  of  Florence 
erected  a  marble  sttftue  over  his  tomb.^  He  had  the  esteem 
and  friendship  of  most  of  the  excellent  men  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived  :  and  among  the  rest,  of  Dante  and  Petrarch. 
He  drew,,  as  already  noticed,  the  picture  of  the  former; 
and  the  latter  mentions  him  in  his  will,  and  in  one  of  hi^ 
familiar  epistles. 

Giotto  is  said  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  Mosaic  worl^ 
and  of  crucifixes. ,  The  former  has  been  disproved  in  our 
Archseologia. .  The  latter  rests  on  a  story  which  we  hope 
has  as  little  foundation.  It  is  thus  related :  '^  Giotto,  in- 
tending one  day  to  draw  a  crucifix  to  the  life,  wheedled  a 
poor  man  to  suffer  himself  to  be  bound  to  a  cross  for  an 
hour,  at  the  end  of  which  be  was  to  be  released,  and  re* 
ceive  a  considerable  reward  for  it ;  but  instead  of  this,  at 
soon  as  he  had  &8teoed  him,  he  stabbed  him  dead,  and 
then  fell  to  drawing :  when  he  bad  finished  his.  picture,  he 
carried  it  to  the  pope,  who  liked  it  so  well,  that  he  waa 
resolved  to  place  it  over  the  altar  of  his  own  chapel: 
Giotto  told  him,  as  be  liked  the  copy  so  well,  he  would 
show  him  the  original  What  do  you'  mean,  said  the 
pope?  Will  you  show  me  Jesus  Christ  on  the  cross  in 
person  j  No,  said  Giotto,  but  I  will  show  your  holiness 
the  original  from  whence  I  drew  this,  if  you  will  absolve 
me  from  all  punishment.  The  pope  promised  this,  which 
Giotto  believing,  attended  hind  to  the  place  where  it* was,: 
as  soon  as  they  were  entered,  he  drew  back  a  curtain, 
which  huug  before  the  dead  man  on  the  cross,  and  told 
him  what  he  had  done.  The  pope,  troubled  at  so  barbarous 
an  action,  repealed  his  promise*  aod^  told  Giotto,  th$it  he 
should  surely  be  put  to  an  exemplary  death.  Giotto,  with 
a  seeming  resignation,  only  begged  leave  to  finish^  the 
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ptecd  before  he  dtedi  ivbicii  was  granted  him,  and  a  gua 
set  upon  bim  to,  prevent  bis  escape.  As  soon  as  the  pi 
ture  was  delivered  into  his  hands,  be  took  a  bmab,  ai 
dipping  it  into  a  sort  of  stuff  ready  for  that  purpose^  daubi 
the  picture  all  over  with  it,  so  that  nothing  of  the  crucif 
could  be  seen.  This  made  his  holiness  stark  mad,  and  1 
swore,  that  Giotto  should  be  put  to  the  most  cruel  deat 
unless  he  drew  another  equal  to  the  former;  if  so,  1 
would  not  only  give  him  his  life,  but  also  an  ample  rewai 
in  money.  Giotto,  as  he  had  reason,  desired  this  iind< 
the  pope^s  signet,  that  he  might  not  be  in  danger  of 
second  repeal.  This  was  eranted  to  him ;  and  taking 
wet  spunge,  he  wiped  off  all  the  varnish  be  bad  daubed  o 
the  picture,  so  that  the  crucifix  appeared  the  same  in  a 
tespects  as  it  did  before.  Upon  this,  the  pope  remitte 
his  punishment.  And  they  say,  that  this  crucifix  is  th 
original,  from  which  the  most  famous  crucifixes  in  Europ 
are  drawn."  * 

GIOVIO.    See  JOVIUS. 

GIRALDI  (LiLio  GREOOaio),  in  Latin  Gyraldus,  ai 
ingenious  and  learned  Italian  critic,  W9fi  bom  at  Ferrar 
in  1479,  of  an  ancient  and  reputable  family.  He  learne< 
the  Latin  tongue  and  polite  literature  under  Baptist  Gua 
]rini ;  and  afterwards  the  Greek  at  Milan  under  Demetriu; 
Chialcondyles.  He  retired  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Al 
bert  Picus,  prince  of  Carpi,  and  of  John  Francis  Picus. 
prince  of  Mirandula ;  and,  having  by  their  means  access 
to  a  large  and  well-furnished  libraf^r,  be  applied  himsel 
intensely  to  study.  He  afterwards  went  to  Modena,  anc 
thence  to  Rbme,  but  being  unfortunately  in  this  city  wbei] 
it  was  plundered  by  the  soldiers  of  Charles  V.  in  1527,  be 
lost  his  all  in  the  general  ruin ;  and  soon  after  his  pfitroi] 
cardinal  Rimgone,  with  whom  he  had  lived  some  time.  He 
was  then  obliged  to  shelter  himself  in  the.  house  of  the 
prince  of  Mirancfula,  a  relation  of  the  great  Picus,  but  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  this  protector  in  1533,  who  was 
assassinated  in  a  conspiracy  headed  by  bis  nephewi  Gi- 
raldi  was  at  that  time  so  afflicted  with  the  gout,  that  he 
had  great  difficulty  to  save  himself  from  the  hands  of  thf 
conspirators,  and  lost  all  which  he  had  acquired  since  the 
sacking  of  Rome.  He  then  returned  to  his  own  country, 
wd  lived  at  Ferrara,  where  he  found  a  refuge  from  bis 
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misfortunes.  The  gout,  which  he  is  said  to  have  heightened 
hy  inteinperancey  torinented  him  ^o  for  t^e  six  or  seTen 
last  years  of,  his  hfe^  that,  as  he  speaks  of  himself,  he 
mi^t  be  said  rather  to  breathe  than  to  live.  He  was  such 
a  cripple  in  his  hands  and  feet,  that  he  was  incapable  of 
moving  himself.  He  made,  however,  what  use  he  could 
of  inteiVals  of  ease,  to  read,  and  even  write :  and  many  of 
his  books  were  composed  in  those  intervals.  He  died  at 
length  of  this  malady  in  1552 ;'  and  was  interred  in  the  ca- 
thedral of  Ferrara,  where  an  epitaph,  composed  by  him<^ 
self,  was  inscribed  upon  his  tomb^    . 

His  works  consist  of  seventeen  productions,  which  were 
first  printed  separately ;  but  afterwards  collected  and  pub-» 
lished  in  2  vols,  folip,  at  Basil  1580,  and  at  Leyden  1696^ 
The  most  valued  pieces  among  them  are,  *^  Historia  de 
Deis  Gentium,''—"^'  Hi^torise  Poetarum  tam  Grarcorum 
quam  Latinorum  Dialogi  decern," — ^and,  *^  Dialogi  duo  de 
Poetis  nostrorum/'  The  first  pf  these  books  is  one  of  the 
last  he  comppsed,  and  full  of  profound  erudition.  The 
other  two,  which  m^ke  up  the  history  of  the  ancient  and 
modern  poets,  are  written  with  great  exactness  and  judg« 
ment.  Vossilis  speaks  highly  of  this  work,  as  the  produc- 
tion of  great  judgment  and  learning,  as  well  as  industry^ 
and  observes,  that  though  his  professed  design  is  to  collect 
memoirs  concerning  their  persons,  characters,  and  writ- 
ings in  general,  yet  he  has  occasionally  interspersed  many 
things,  Regarding  the  art  of  poetry,  which  may  be  useful 
to  those  who  intend  to  cultivate  it.  Joseph  Scaliger,  in- 
deed, would  persuadfB  us,  though  not  very  consistently^j^ 
that  nothing  can  be  more  contemptible  than  the  judgment 
he  passes  on  the  poets  he  treats  of :  for  in  i^nother  place  he  * 
allows  all  the  works  of  Giraldus  to  be  very  good,  and  that 
no  man  knew  better  how  to  temper  learning  with  judgment.^ 

There  is  a  work  also  by  Giraldus,  <^  De  annis  &  mensi* 
bus,  ca^terisque  temporis  partibus,  una  cum  Kalendario 
RomaAo  &  Grsqo,''  written  with  a  view  to  the  reformatioQ 
of  the  kalendarj  which  was  afterwards  effected  by  pope. 
Gregory  XIH.  about  J5S2.  There  are  likewise  among  his 
works  f^  feMir  poeoiSy  the  principal  of  which  is  entitled^, 
^'  Epistola  in  qua  agitur  de  iucommodis,  qu^e  in  direptioue 
Urb^n^  passus  est ;  ubi  item  est  quasi  catalogus  suorum^ 
amicorum  Poetarum,  l^  defl^atur  interitus  Herculis  Cardi- 
nalis  Rangonis."  This  poem  is  annexed  to  the  Florentine 
edition  x}f  the  two  dialogues  concerning  his  contemporaiy, 
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?oet8 ;  tnd  contains  a  curious  literary  history  of  that  tini 
'o  other  praises  bestowed  upon  Giraldus  by  authors  of  ti 
first  name,  we  may  add  that  of  Casaubon,  who  calls  hie 
^  vir  solide  doctus,  &  in  scribendo  accuratus/*  a  ms 
solidly  learned  and  an  accurate  writer.  Thuanus  say 
that  ^  he  was  excellently  skilled  in  the  Greek  and  Lati 
tongues,  in  polite  literature,  and  in  antiquity,  which  I 
has  illustrated  in  several  works ;  and  that,  though  high! 
deserving  a  better  fate,  he  struggled  all  his  life  with  il: 
health  and  ill-fortune.*'  His  books  he  bequeathed  to  h 
relatives  John  Baptist  Giraldi  and  Pasetius.* 

GIRALDI  (John  Baptist  Cintio),  an  Italian  poet,  t 
the  same  family  with  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Ferrai 
in  1504.  Hi?  father,  being  a  man  of  letters,  took  gret 
care  of  his  education  ;  and  placed  him  under  C®lio  Cal 
ca^nini,  to  study  the  languages  and  philosophy.  He  mad 
«n  uncommon  progress,  and  then  applied  himself  to  th 
study  of  physic ;  in  which  faculty  he  was  afterwards  a  doc 
tor.  At  21  years  of  age,  he  was  employed  to  read  publi 
lectures  at  Ferrara  upon  physic  and  polite  literature.  I 
1542,  the  duke  of  Ferrara  made  him  bis  secretary;  whicl 
office  heJbeld  till  the  death  of  that  prince  in  1558.  H 
was  continued  in  it  by  his  successor :  but  envy  having  don< 
him  some  ill  offices  with  his  master,  he  was  obliged  to  qui 
the  court  He  left  the  city  at  the  same  time,  and  remove< 
with  his  family  to  Mondovl  in  Piedmont ;  where  he  taugh 
the  belles  lettres  publicly  for  three  jears.  He  then  wen 
to  Turin ;  but  the  air  there  not  i^e^ng  with  his  constitu* 
fion,  he  accepted  the  professorship  of  rhetoric  at  Pavia 
which  th^  senate  of  Milan,  hearing  of  bis  being  about  t< 
remove,  and  apprized  of  his  great  merit,  freely  offered 
him.  This  post  he  filled  with  great  repute ;  and  alterwardi 
obtained  a  place  in  the  academy  of  that  town*  It  was  here 
he  got  the  name  of  Cintio,  which  he  retained  ever  after, 
and  put  in  the  title-page  of  his  books.  The  gout,  which 
was  hereditary  in  his  family,  beginning  to  attack  htm  se^ 
verely,  he  returned  to  Ferrara ;  thinking  diat  bis  native  aai 
might  afford  him  relief.  But  he  was  hardly  settled  there, 
when  he  grew  extremely  ill ;  aod,  after  languishing  about 
three  months,  died  in  1573. 

:   His  works  are  alt  written  in  Italian,  except  some  orations, 
spoken  upon  extraordinary  occasions^  m  Latin*    Tk^ 
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coDsist  ciriefly  of  tragedies :  a  odlection  of  which  was  pub* 
Uahed  at  Venice  ISSS,  in  8vo,  by  his  son  Ceko  Gic4di; 
who^  in  bis  dedication  to  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  takes  ocicar 
sion  to  observe,  that  he  was  the  youngest  of  five  sons,  and 
the  only  one  who  survived  his  faUien  There  are  also  somf 
prose  works  of  Giraldi;  one  particularly  upon  comedy, 
tragedy,  and  other  kinds  of  poetry,  wbicb  was  printed  nit 
Venice  by  himself  in  1554^  4to.  Some  make  no  scruple 
to  rank  him  amoog  the  best  tragic  writers  that  Italy  has 
produced  ;  but  perhaps  the  work  by  which  he  now  is  best 
Inown  is  his  *^  Hecatommiti,*'  an  hundred  novels  in  the 
manner  of  Boccaccio,  which  have  been  frequently  printed. 
Th^e  is  a  scarce  volume  of  his  poems  printed  at  Ferrara 
in  1537,  at  the  close  of  which  is  a  treatise  of  Coelio  CaU 
cagnini,  <' De  ImitatioQe/'  addressed  to  Giraldi.^ 

GIRALDUS  CAMBRENSIS.     See  BARRY. 

GIRARD  (Gabriel),  an  ingenious  French  writer,  was 
bom  at  Clermont  in  Auvergne  in  1678,  and  educated  for 
the  church.  In  his  youth  he  had  a  canonry  in  the  ccUe- 
giate  church  of  Notre  Dame  de  Monferrand,  but  resigned 
it  to  one  of  his  brothers,  that  he  might  be  at  liberty  to  go 
to  Paris  and  devote  his  time  to  literary  pursuits.  Ther« 
by  the  interest  of  some  friends  he  was  made  almoner  to  the 
duchess  of  Berri,  daughter  of  the  regent,  and  also  ob^ 
tained  the  place  of  king's  interpreter  for  the  Solavonian 
and  Russian  languages.  In  1744  he  was  admitted  a  mem^ 
ber  of  the  French  academy*  Be  died  Feb.  4,  1748.  The 
work  by  which  he  is  best  knoivn«  and  to  whlob  indeed  be 
chiefly  ow^d  his  reputation  in  France,  is  his  f*  Synonymes 
Fran^,''  12mo,  of  which  a  aew  edition,  with  some  post^ 
humous  pieces  by  Girard,  was  published  by  M.  Beauz^  ia 
1769,  2  .vols.  12mo.  No  grammatical  woric  was  ever  more 
popular  in  France,  nor  more  useful  in  de&ning  the  piecise 
meaning  of  words  appareiitly  synonymous ;  and  the  ele^ 
gance  and  moral  tendency  of  the  examples  he  produees 
have  been  mudi  admired.  The  abb6  Roubau4  has  since 
published  *«  Les  Npuveaux  Synonymes  Fran^ais,"  1786, 
4  vols.  8vo,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  supplement  to 
Girard.  Our  author  published  also  a,  grammar  under  the 
title  of  **  Les  vrais  principes  de  la  lac^ue  Fran^ais,''  2 
yds.  12mo,  far  inferior  in  ingenuity  to  hb  former,  and 
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full  of  meUphysical  whims  on  the  theoiPy  of  language,  nc 
unmixed  with  those  infidel  principjes  which  were  ia  hi 
time  beginning  to  he  propagated. ' 

.GIRTIN   (Thomas),    an  ingenious  young  landscape 
painter,  was  born  Feb.  18,  1773,  and  received  his  first  in 
structions  from  Mr.  Fisher,  a  drawing-master  in  Aidersgate 
street,  and  was,  for  a  short  time,  the  pupil  of  Mr.  Dayea 
He  early  made  nature  his  model ;  but  the  first  roaster  tha 
struck  his  attention  forcibly  was  CanaletDi,  and,  in   thi 
latter  part  of  his  lifis,  he  sedulously  studied  the  colouring 
of  Rubens.     He  was  the  first  who  introduced  the  custom  oj 
drawing  upon  cartridge-paper ;  by  which  means  heavoide<J 
that  spotty,  glittering  glare  so  common  in  drawings  made 
on  white  paper ;  and  some  of  his  later  productions  have  aa 
forcible  and  spirited  an  effect  as  an  oil-picture,  and  are 
more  cliean    In  his  first  manner  he  made  the  outline  with 
a  pen,  but  afterwards  did  away  that  hard  outline,  which 
gives  so  edgy  an  effect  to  drawings  that  are  not,  in  other 
respects,  destitute  of  merit;  and,  having  first  given  bis 
general  forms  with  Indian  iuk,  finished  his  work  by  putting 
on  his  different  tints.    This,  if  judiciously  managed,  is 
certainly  a  great  improvement  in  the  art.     It  has  been 
aaid,  that  he  made  great  use  of  the  rule,  and  produced 
some  of  his  most  forcible  effects  by  trick,  but  this  was  not 
the  case.     His  eye  was  peculiarly  accurate ;  and  by  that 
he  formed  his  judgment  of  proportions.    Whoever  inspected 
his  pallet  would  find  it  covered  with ,  a  greater  variety  of 
tints  than  almost  any  of  his  contemporaries  employed. 
Mr.  JVIoore  was  his  first  patron,  and  with  him  he,  went  a 
tour  into  Scotland.     I'be  prospects  he  saw  in  that  country 
gave  that  wildness  of  imagery  to  the  scenery  of  his  drawer 
ings  by  which  they  are  so  pre-eminently  distinguished. 
He  also  went  with  Mr.  Moore  to  Peterborough,  Lichfield, 
and  Lincoln ;  and,  indeed,  to  many  other  places  remark- 
able for  their  rich  scenery,  either  in  nature  or  architecture. 
That  sentleman  had  a  drawing  that  Girtin  made  of  Exeter 
cathedral,   which  was  principally  coloured  on  the  spot 
where  it  was  drawn ;  for  he  was  so  uncommonly  indefatiga- 
ble, that,  when  he  had  made  a  sketch  of  any  place,  he 
never  wished  to  quit  it  until  he  had  given  it  all  the  proper 
tints.     He  was  early  noticed  by  lord  Harewood^  Mr.  Las- 
'celles,  and  JDr.  Monro  ^  in  whpse  coUections  are  soine  of 
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tfaose  fine  specinnens  of  the  arts  by  the  ttudy  of  which  be 
formed  his  taste.  The  doctor  has  in  his  possession  some  of 
his  earliest,  and  many  of  his  finest,  drawings.  He  painted 
two  pictures  in  oil ;  the  first  was  a  view  in  Wiles^  which 
was  exhibited,  and  much  noticed,  in  1801 ;  and  the  se- 
cond, the  panorama  view  of  London,  which  was  exhibited 
in  Spring-gardens.  About  twelve  months  before  his  death 
he  went  to  France,  where  he  staid  till. May.  His  last,  and 
indeed  bis  best,  drawings  were  the  views  of  Paris,  which 
were  purchased  by  lord  Essex,  and  from  which  aqua*tinta 
prints  by  other  artists  have  since  been  made.  This  pro* 
misiitg  young  artist  died  Nov.  9,  1802,  of  an  asthmatic 
idisorder,  which  Mr.  Edwards  seems  to  attribute  to  irregu* 
larity.  ^ 

GIRY  (Lewis),  advocate  to  the  parliament  of  Faris, 
and  to  the  council,  and  member  of  the  French  academy, 
was  bom  at  Paris  in  159/^.  His  abilities  and  probity  re-* 
commended  him  to  some  very  honourable  employments,  and 
he  particularly  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  cardinal  Mazarin. 
He  was  author  of  the  following  translations  :  <<  Dialogues^ 
des  Orateurs,'*  4to.;  ^M'Apologie  de  Socrate;''  '<  THist. 
Sacr^e  de  Sulpice  Severe;'*  **  TApologetique  de  Tertul-« 
lien,''  for  which  he  was  received  into  the  academy ;  '<  la 
Cit6.de  Dieu,  de  St  Augustin,''  i  vol,  4to.;  ^^  Epitres 
Choisies  de  St.  Augustin,"  5  vols.  12mo.  He  died  in  1665, 
at  Paris.  His  son,  Francis,  who  was  provincial  of  the 
Minim  order,  gained  great  reputation  by  some  devotional 
works;  but  deserves  little  credit  for  bis  principal  publica* 
tion,  *^  Les  Vies  des  Saints,''  fol..  which  although  esteemed 
for  its  piety,  is  full  of  fables,  and  far  from  accurate  as  to 
facts.  P.  Raffron,  of  the  same  order,  has  written  his  life, 
12mo«* 

GLABER  (Rodolph),  a  Benedictine  monk^  first  of  St. 
Geroiaine  d'Auxerre,  and  afterwards  of  Cluni,  and  a  man 
of  superstitious  credulity,  flourished  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, and  wrote  a  ^^  Chronicle  or  History  of  France,"  in 
the  Latin  language.  It  consists  of  five  books,  of  which  the 
first  relates  to  the  events  of  the  monarchy  previously  to 
Hugh  Capet,  and  the  four  subsequent  ones  to  those  fol- 
lowing it,  as  far  down  as  1046.  This  work  is  defective  as 
a  composition,  and,  at  the  same  time,  full  of  fabulous 

m 
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stories,  yet  it  contains  much  valuable  informatioii  reltttii 
to  those  remote  ages.  It  was  printed  in  the  coUectioos  < 
Pithou  and  Duchesne.  He  was  author  of  a  life  of  WiUiaa 
abbot  of  St.  Benignus  at  Dijon* ' 

GLANDORP  (John),  a  learned  j^ilologist  of  the  sis 
leenth  century,  was  born  at  Munsten  He  studied  uudc 
Melancthon  at  Wittemberg,  and  became  very  distinguishe 
for  his  critical  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin.  In  1533  h 
disputed  publicly  against  the  anabaptists  at  Munstei 
After  visiting  the  principal  German  academies,  be  wa 
elected  rector  of  the  college  at  Hanover,  but,  upon  som( 
dispute,  he  quitted  in  1555,  and  retiring  to  Goslar,  wa 
followed  by  most  of  his  scholars ;  but  here  again  In 
had  the  misfortune  to  render  himself  unpopular,  and  wa 
pblfged  to  leave  the  place  in  1560,  on  which  he  went  t( 
Marpurg,  and  was  made  professor  of  history.  He  died  ii 
1564,  His  works  are,  1.  '^  Sylva  CarminumElegiacorum;' 
2.  *^  Descriptio  Gentis  Antonise ;"  3.  <<  Familiar  Julia 
Gentis ;'!  4.  ^  Disticha  Sacra  et  Moralia  ;'*  5.  ^'  Annotat 
in  Jul.  Caesaris  Comment.;''  6.  ^^  Annotat  in  Ciceronic 
£pist.  Famil.;'*  7.  **  Onomasticon  Historian  RomanK.*'* 

GLANDORP  (Matthias),  a  German  physician,  wai 
born  in  1595,  at  Cologne,  where  his  father  was  a  surgeon. 
His  first  application  to  letters  was  at  Bremen ;  whence  he 
-returned  to  Cologne,  and  devoted  himself  to  philosophy, 
physic,    and  chirurgery.     He  studied  four  years  under 
Peter  Holtzem,  who  was  the  elector's  physician,  and  pro** 
fessor  in  this  city ;  and  he  learned  the  practical  part  of 
surgery  from  his  fitther.    To  perfect  himself  in  these 
sciences,  he  went  afterwards  into  Italy,  and  made  some 
stay  at  Padua ;  where  he  greatly  benefited  himself  by  at* 
tending  theiectures  of  Jerome  Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente, 
Adrian  Spigelius,  and  Sanctorius.     He  w|is  here  made 
M.  D.     After  having  visited  the  principal  towns  of  Italy, 
be  returned  to  his  country  in  1618,  and  settled  at  Bremen; 
where  he  practised  physic  and  surgery  with  so  much  suc- 
cess^ that  the  archbishop  of  this  place  made  him  his.  pby« 
sician  in  1628.     He  was  also  made  physician  of  the  re« 
public  of  Bremen.    The  time  of  his  death  is  not  precisely 
known ;  some  say  1640,  but  the  dedication  of  his  last  work 
is  dated  Oct.  8,  1652.    He  published  at  Bremen,  <^  Spe« 

>  Moreri.-2^icQron,  vol.  XXVIIL— teiii  Oaomaiticoa. 
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colis'm  Chinirgoraniy^*  in  1619,  Svo;  reprinted  in  1618, 4to.; 
-^^  Metbodus  Medendae  ParonychisB,*'  in  1133;  ^^Tractatus 
de  Polypo  Narium  afFectu  gratissimo/'  in  1628;  and 
^^  Gazophylacium  Polypusiuoi  Fonticulorum  &  Setonum 
iteseratum,^^  in  1633.  These  four  pieces  were  collected 
and  published,  with  emendations,  under  the  title  of  his 
Works,  at  London,  in  1729,  4to,  with  his  life  prefixed, 
and  some  curious  tracts* on  Roman  anticjuities.  It  must 
needs  suggest  an  high  opinion  of  this  young  physician, 
that  though  he  died  a  young  man,  yet  his  works  should 
be  thought  worthy  of  a  republication  100  years  after; 
when  such  prodigious  improvements  have  been  made  in 
philosophy,  physic,  and  sciences  of  all  kinds,  of  which  be 
hact  not  the  benefit.' 

GLANVIL  (Bartholomew),  a  writer  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  was  an  English  Minorite,  or  Franciscan,  of  the 
lamtly  of  the  earls  of  Suffolk.  He  is  said  to  have  studied 
at  Oxford,  Paris,  and  Rome,  and  to  have  been  very  fami- 
liar with  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  Plato,  and  PKny;  from 
which,  ^ith  his  own  observations,  he  compiled  his  cele« 
brated  work  ^'  De  Proprietatibus  rerum,"  a  kind  of  gene- 
ral history  of  nature ;  divided  into  nineteen  books,  treating 
of  God,  angels,  and  devils,  the  soul,  the  body,  -animals, 
iScc.  In  some  copies  there  is  an  additional  book,  not  of  his 
writing,  on  numbers,  weights,  measures,  sounds,  &c.  Some 
^*  Sennons*^  of  his  were  printed  at  Strasburgh  in  1495. 
But  his  work  ^*  De  Proprietatibus'*  appears  to  have  been 
the  chief  favourite,  and  was  one  of  the  first  books  on  which 
the  art  of  printing  was  exercised,  there  being  no  fewer 
than  twelve  editions,  or  translations,  printed  from  1479  to 
1494.  The  English  translation  printed  by  Wynkyn  de 
Worde  Is  the  most  magnificent  publication  that  ever  issued 
from  the  press  of  that  celebrated  printer,  but  the  dale  has 
not  been  ascertained.  A  very  copious  and  exact  analysis 
of  this  curious  work  is  given  by  Mr.  Difodin  in  the  second 
volume  of  his  **  Typographical  Antiquities."* 

GLANVIL  (Sm  John),  younger  son  of  John  Glanvil  of 
Tavisto<^  in  Devonshire,  one  of  the  justices  of  the  com- 
fiion  plea3  (who  died  in  1600),  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
and  after  serving  for  some  time  in  an  attorney's  office, 
ttudiied  law  in  Lincoln's*inn,  where  he  preserved  the  re- 

1  Moreri.— KiceroD,  T«I.  XXXVIII.  >  Tanner's  Bibliotbe«a.^Dupiiu 
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putation  of  legal  ability  for  which  his  family  had  long  bee 
distinguished.  When  he  had  been  a  barrister  of  son 
years  standing,  he  was  elected  recorder  of  Plymouth,  ati 
burgess  for  that  place  in  several  parliaments.  In  the  S\ 
of  Charles  I.  he  was  Lent  reader  of  his  inn,  and  in  Ma 
1639  was  made  seijeaut  at  law.  Being  chosen  speaker  < 
the  parliament  which  assembled  in  April  1640^  he  sbewc 
himself  more  active  in  the  king^s  cause,  than  formerly 
when  he  joined  in  the  common  clamour  against  the  prerc 
gative.  In  August  1641,  being  then  one  of  the  king 
Serjeants,  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood ;  an 
when  his  majesty  was  obliged  to  leave  the  parliament,  si 
John  followed  him  to  Oxford.  In  1645,  being  accused  a 
a  delinquent,  or  adherent  to  the  king,  he  was  deprived  c 
his  seat  in  parliament,  and  afterwards  committed  to  prison 
in  which  he  remained  until  1648,  when  he  made  a  com 
position  with  the  usurping  powers.  After  the  restoratioi 
he  was  made  king's  serjeant  again,  and  would  have  probabh 
attained  promotion  had  he  not  died  soon  after,  on  Oct  2 
1661.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Broad  Hinton  ir 
Wiltshire,  the  manor  of  which  he  had  bought  some  years 
before.  His  works  consist  chiefly  of  speeches  and  argu- 
ments, most  of  which  are  in  Rushworth's  "  Collections," 
His  <<  Reports  of  Cases  of  controverted  Elections,'*  were 
published  in  1775,  by  John  Topham,  esq.  ^ 

GLANVIL  (John),  a  grandson  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  at  Broad  Hinton  in  1664,  and  became  at  the  age  oi 
fourteen  a  commoner  of  Trinity*college,  Oxford.  He 
studied  law  afterwards  in  Lincoln* s-inn,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar.  He  is  known  by  some  minor  poems,  the  best 
of  which  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Niqhols's  Collection.  He 
made  the  first  English  translation  of  Fontenelle's  **  Plu4 
rality  of  Worlds.**     He  died  at  Broad  Hinton  in  1735.' 

GLANVIL  (Joseph),  a  distinguished  writer,  was  born 
in  1636,  at  Plymouth  in  Devonshire,  where  be  probably 
received  the  first  rudiments  of  his  education,  and  was  en- 
tered at  Exeter-college,  Oxford,  April  19,  16521  He  was 
placed  under  Samuel  Gonaiit,  an  eminent  tutor,  and  havr 
ing  made  great  proficiency  in  bis  studies,  he  proceeded 
B.  A.  Oct.  11,  1655.  The  following  year,  he  removed  to 
Lincoln-college,  probably  upon  some  view  of  preferment 

1  Prince's  Woitkief  of  X)eTOD.ir-AUi.  Ox.  vol.  II.— FoUer's  Worthiei.-^Lloyd's 
Memoirs,  fol.  585. 
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Taking  the  degree  of  M.  A.  Jane  29,  1658,  he  assumed 
the  priestly  office,  according  to  the  forms  used  by  the  sec** 
taries  at  that  time,  and  became  chaplain  to  Francis  Rouse^ 
esq.  then  made  provost  of  Eton-college,  by  Oliver  Crom- 
well, and  designed  for  one  of  his  house  of  lords.     Had  this 
patron  lived  a  little  longer,  GlanviPs  expectations  would, 
no  doubt,  have  been  fully  answered ;  since  according  to 
Wood,  he  entirely  complied  with  the  principles  of  the 
then  prevailing  party,  to  whom  his  very  prompt  pen  must 
needs  have  been  serviceable.     But  Rouse  dying  the  same 
year^  he  returned  to  his  college  in  Oxford,  and  pursued 
his  studies  there  during  the  subsequent  distractions  in  the 
state.     About  this  time,  he  became  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Richard  Baxter,  who  en,tertained  a  great  opinion  of  his 
genius,  and  continued  bis  respect  for  him  after  the  restor«- 
ation,  when  they  espoused  different  causes.     The  friend- 
ship was  equally  warm  on   GlanviPs  side,  who,  Sept.  3, 
1661,  addressed  an  epistle  to  his  friend,  professing  him«' 
self  to  be  an  admirer  of  his  preaching  and  writings;  he 
also  offered  lo  write  something  in  his  defence,  but  yielded 
to  his  advice,  not  to  sacrifice  his  views  of  preferment  to 
their  friendship. 

Accordingly,  he  had  the  prudence  to  take  a  different 
method;  and  turning  his  thoughts  to  a  subject  not  only 
inoffensive  in  itself,  but^  entirely  popular  at  that  time,  viz, 
a  defence  of  experimental  philosophy  against  the  notional 
way  of  Aristotle  and  the  schools,  he  published  it  this  year, 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  or  con- 
fidence in  opinions,  manifested  in  a  discourse  of  the  short- 
ness and  uncertainty  of  our  knowledge  and  its  causes,  with 
some  reflections  on  Peripateticism,  and  an  apology  for 
philosophy,"  1661,  8vo.     These  meetings,  which  gave  rise 
to  the  Royal  Society,  were  much  frequented  at  this  time, 
and  encouraged  by  learned  men  of  all  persuasions;  and 
this  small  discourse  introduced  him  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  literary  world  in  a  very  favourable  light.     He  had  an 
opportunity  of  improving  by  the  weakness  of  an  antagonist, 
whom  he  answered   in   an  appendix   to  a  piece   called 
^^  Scepsis  Scientifica,  or  confessed  ignorance  the  way  tp 
science,  in  an  Essay  on  the  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  and 
confident  opinion,"  1665,  4to.     Our  author  dedicated  t|;ii3 
piece  to  the  royal  society,  in  terms  of  the  highest  respect 
for  that  institution ;  and  the  society  being  then  in  a  state 
of  infancy,  and  having  many  enemies,  as  might  be  ex-» 
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pected  in  an  undertaking  wMcb  seemed  to  threaten  Ibe 
ruin  of  the  old  way  of  philosophizing  in  the  scbools^  the 
•*  Scepsis'*  was  presented  to  the  council  by  lord  Breretoviy 
at  a  meeting,  Dec.  7,  1664;  when  his  lordship  also  pro<i> 
posed  the  author  for  a  member,  and  be  was  elected  accord* 
tngly  in  that  month. 

In  166a,  the  house  of  John  Mumpesson  of  Tedwortb^  in 
Wiltshire,  being  disturbed  by  the  beating  of  a  drum  in« 
visibly  every  night,  our  author  turned  his  thoughts  to  that 
subject,  and  in  1666  printed,  in  4to,  *^  Some  philosophi«- 
cal  considerations,  touching  the  being  of  Witches  and 
Witchcraft."  In  this  piece  he  defended  the  possibili^  of 
witchcraft,  which  drew  him  into,  a  controversy  that  ended 
only  with  his  life :  during  the  course  of  it,  he  proposed  to 
confirm  his  opinion  by  a  collection  of  several  narratitef 
relating  to  it.  .  But  as  be  held  then^a  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Boyle,  that  gentleman,  observing  with  how  much 
warmth  the  dispute  was  carried  on,  gave  him  many  cau- 
tions about  managing  so  tender  a  subject;  and  hinted  to 
him,  that  the  credit  of  religion  might  suffer  by  weak  argu* 
ments  upon  such  topics.  In  answer  to  which,  Glanvil  pro- 
fesses himself  much  obliged  for  those  kind  admonitions^ 
and  promises  to  be  exceeding  careful  in  the  choice  of  his 
relations :  however,  he  made  a  shift  to  pick  out  no  less 
than  twenty-six  modern  relations,  besides  that  of  Mr* 
Mumpesson's  drummer.  They  were  not,  however,  printed 
till  after  his  death,  in  a  piece  entitled  ^  Sadducismus 
Triumphans,  in  two  parts,'*  1681,  8vo;  and  again  in  1682^ 
with  large  additions,  by  Dr.  Henry  More,  the  editor  of 
both  editions ;  to  whom  our  author  had  addressed  a  letter 
on  the  subject :  and  in  an  appendix  to  the  first  part  cou- 
cerning  the  possibility  of  apparitions,  there  is  added  an 
account  of  the  nature  of  a  spirit,  translated  by  our  author, 
from  the  two  last  chapters  of  Morels  ^*  £nchiridion  Meta- 
physicum.*' 

His  defence  of  the  royal  society  having  procured  him 
many  friends,  some  of  them  obtained  for  him  the  rectory 
of  the  abbey  church  at  Bath,  into  which  be  was  inducted 
June  the  same  year,  1666.  From  this  time  be  tixed  his 
residence  in  that  city  ;  and,  continuing  on  all  occasions  to 
testify  his  zeal  for  the  new  philosophy,  by  exploding  Aris- 
totle, he  was  desired  to  make  a  visit  to  Mr.  Robert  Crosse, 
vicar  of  Chew,  near  Pensford,  in  Somersetshire,  a  great 
zealot  for  the  old  established  way  of  teaching  in  Uie  schools* 
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Our  author  accepted  the  invitation,  and  going  to  Pensford 
in  1677^  happened  to  come  into  the  room  just  as  the  vicar 
was  entertaining  his  company  with  the  praises  of  Aristotle 
and  his  philosophy.  After  their  first  civilities  were  paid, 
he  went  on  with  his  discourse,  and,  applying  himself  to 
Mr.  Glanvil,  treated  the  royal  society  and  modern  philo- 
sophers with  some  contempt.  Glanvil,  not  expecting  s6 
sudden  an  attack,  was  in  some  measure  surprized,  and^ 
did  not  answer  with  that  quickness  and  facility  as  he  other* 
ii^ise  might  probably  have  done.  But  afterwards,  both  in 
converisation  and  by  letters,  he  attacked  his  antagonist's 
assertion,  that  Aristotle  had  more  advantages  for  know- 
ledge than  the  royal  society,  or  all  the  present  age  had  or 
could  have,  because,  ^*  totam  peragravit  Asiam,''  he  tra- 
velled over  all  Asia. 

•  Glanvil  likewise  laid  the  plan  of  a  farther  defence  of  the 
royal  society ;  but  bishop  Sprat's  history  of  it  being  then 
in  &e  press,  he  waited  to  see  how  far  that  treatise  should 
anticipate  his  design.  Upon  its  publication,  in  1667, 
finding  there  was  room  left  for  him,  he  pursued  his  reso- 
lutibD,  and  printed  his  piece  the  following  year,  with  this 
title,  expressing  the  motives  of  writing  it :  ^  Plus  Ultra, 
or  the  Progress  and  Advancement  of  Knowledge  since  the 
days  of  Anstotle,  in  an  account  of  some  of  the  most  re- 
iiiarkable  late  improvements  of  practical  useful  learning, 
to  encourage  philosophical  endeavours,  occasioned  by  a 
conference  with  one  of  the  notional  way,"  1668,  12mo. 
In  some  parts  of  this  piece  he  treated  the  Somersetshire 
Tiear  with  rough  raillery,  and  this  the  vicar  returned,  in  a 
piece  which  was  denied  the  press  both  at  Oxford  and  Lon- 
don, for  its  scurrility,  Glanvil  somehow  obtaining  the 
contents,  printed  them  at  London,  with  proper  remarks  of 
his  own,  under  the  title  of  **^The  Chew- Gazette,' '  but  of 
these  there  were  only  100  taken  off,  and  those  dispersed  into 
]*>fiirste  hands,  in  order,  as  Glanvil  said,  that  Crosse's 
§hame  might  not  be  made  public^  &c.  After  this  letter 
was  pttblishedf  Crosse  wrote  ballads  against  our  author  and 
the  royal  society;  while  other  wags  at  Oxford,  pleased 
with  the  controversy,  made  doggret  ballads  on  them  both.  , 
This  affair  also  involved  Glanvil  in  a  scurrilous  dispute 
idth  Henry  Sttibbe,  who  was  theft,  as  Wood  observes,  a 
summer  practitioner  at  Bath  ;  and  bearing  no  good-will  to 
Ibe  proceedings  of  Glanvil,  took  Crosse^d  part,  and.  encou- 
n^edhim  lo  write  against  the  virtuosi,  and  at  the  same 
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time  entered  the  lists  himself^  and  the  foliowiiig  pampbl 

passed  between  tbem.     1.  ^'  The  Plus  Ultra  reduced  h 

Nonplus,"  &c.  1 670,  4to,  Stabbe.    2.  "  A  prefatory  A 

fiwer  to  Mr.  Henry  Stabbe,  the  doctor  of  Warwick,  wbe 

in  the  malignity,  &c.  of  bis  Animadversions  are  discoverer 

1671,  l2mo,  Glanvil.     3.  **  A  Preface  against  Eceboli 

Glanvil,  F.  R.S.  subjoined  to  his  Reply,  &c.  Oxford,"  16 1 

4to,  Stubbe.     The  doctor  also  fell  upon  his  antagonist, 

his  "  Epistolary  Discourse,  concerning  Phlebotomy,"  16'2 

4to;  upon  which  Grlanvil  immediately  published  f^Afartli 

Discovery  of  Mr.  Stubbe,  in  a  brief  reply  to  his  last,  pai 

phlet,"  1671,  8vo,  to  which  was  added,  .^<  Adclerum  S 

mersetensem  Epistola  IIPO£<^nNH£I£."     And  the  doct 

among  other  things,  hav^ing  censured  the  new  philosctphy, 

tending  to  encourage  atheism  our  author  published  his '^Pli 

losophia  Pia,"  &c.  1671,  8vo,  which  closed  the  con  trovers 

When,  howeyer,  Dr.  Meric  Casaubon  entered  tt^e  Jis 

in  bis  '<  Letter  to  Peter  du  Moulin,"  1663,  and  manage 

the  argum^t  with  more  candour  and  greater  kuowledg 

Glanvil  chose  to  be  silent;  because  not  willing  to  appei 

in  a  controversy  with  a  person,  as  he  says,  of  fame  an 

learning,  who  had  treated  him  with  so  much  civility,,  an 

in  a  way  so  different  from  that  of  his  other  assailant 

While  he  was  thus  pleading  the  cause  of  the  institution  i 

general,  he  shewed  himself  no  unuseful  member  in  respec 

to  the  particular  business  of  it.     The  soci&ty  having  give 

out  some  queries  to  be  made  about  mines,  our  author  com 

rounicated  a  paper  in  relation  to  those  of  Mendip  hilli 

and  such  as  respect  the  Bath,  which  was  well  received 

ordered  to  be  registered,  and  afterwards  printed  in  thei 

transactions. 

In  the  mean  time,  he  was  far  from  neglecting  the  dutie 
df  his  ministerial  function ;  on  the  contrary,  he  distin- 
guished hindself  so  remarkably  by  his  discourses  from  th< 
pulpit,'  that  he  was  frequently  desired  to  preach  upor 
public  and  extraordinary  occasions,  and  several  of  thesi 
sermons  were  printed  in  a  collection  after  his  death.  £ui 
in  justice  to  his  memory  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  one 
which  was  never  printed.  His  old  antagonist  Stubbcj 
going  from  Bath  on  a  visit  to  Bristol^  had  the  misfortune 
on  his  return  to  fall  from  his  horse  into  a  river,  which, 
though  shallow,  proved  sufficient  to  drown  him:  his  corpse 
being  interred  in  the  abbey-church,  oui^  rector  paid  an 
honourable  tribute  to  his  memory,  in  a  funeral  sermon  on 
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the  occatioiu  He  also  wrote  aii  5^  Essay  concerning 
Preacbihg/'for  tbe  use  of.a  young  divine;  to  which  he 
added)-  **  A  aeasonahle  Defence  of  Preaching,  and  the 
plain  way  of  it.V,  '  This  was  chieily  levelled  against  that 
affectation  of  wit  and  fine  speaking  which  began  then  to  be 
fashionable^  Thi»  essay  was  published  in  1678,  and  the 
same  year  he  was  collated  by  his. majesty  (o  a  prebend  in 
the  church  of  Worcester;^  This  promotion  was  procured 
by  the  marquis  of  Worcester,  to  whom  his  wife  was  rer 
lated  ;  and  it  was  the  more  easily  obtained,  as  he  had  bee^i 
chaplain  to*  the  king  ever  since  1672  ;  in  which  year  he 
exchanged  the  vicarage  of  Frome  for  the  rectory  of  Street 
with  the  chapel  of  Walton  annexed,  in  "Somersetshire,  an 
exchange  which .  was  easily  accomplished,  since  both  the 
livings  were  in  the  patronage  of  sir  James  Thynne. 

He  published  a  great  number  of  tracts  besides  what  have 
been  mentioned.     Among  which  are,  h  ^^  A  Blow  at  Mo- 
dern Sadducism,**  &c.  1668,  to  which  was  added,  2.  ^lA 
Relation  of  the  fancied  Disturbances  at  the  house*. of  Mu 
.Muinpesson;*Va8  also,  3«  /^  Reflections  on.  Drollery  and 
Atheism."     4.  *^  Palpable  Evidence  of  Spirits  and  Witchr 
craft,"  &c.  16^8.     5.  "  A.  Whip  for  the  Droll  Kdlec  tp 
the  Atheist,"   1668«      6.  "^^  Essays  on  several  important^ 
subjects  in  Philosophy  and  Religion,"  1^76,  4to.     7.  ^^  Ai^ 
Essay  eoncerning  Preaching,^   167^,  8vo,  to  which  was 
iadded,  8.  ./'^  A  seasonable  Defence  ofPreaghing,  and  the 
plain,  way  of  it.**     9.  *i  Letters  to  the  Duchess  of  New- 
castle."    10.  Three  single,  Sermons,  besides  four  printed 
together,  binder  the  title  of  '^  Seasonable  Reflections  ,and« 
Discourses,,  in-order  to -the  Conviction  and  Cure  of  the 
scoffing  Infidelity  of  a  degenerate,  age."^    As  he  had  a 
lively  imaginatfon,  and  a  flowing  style,*  these  came  from 
him  rerv  easily,  and  he  continued  the  exercise  of  his  pen 
to  the  last ;  jthe  press  having .  scarcely  finished  his  piec^ 
entitled  *^  The  zealous  and  impartial  Protestant,V  &c.  1 680, 
.when  he  was  attacked  by  a  fever,  which  baffling  the  phy- 
sician's skill,  cut  him  off  in  the  vigour  of  his  age.  *   He  died 
iat  Bath,    Nov.  4th,   1-680,    about  the  .age  -of  forty-four, 
Mr.  Joseph  Pleydel,  archdeacon  of  Chichester^  preached 
his  funeral  sermon,  When  his  corpse  was  interred  in  his 
own  parish  church,  where  a  decent  monument  and  inscripr 
tipn  was  afterwards  dedicated  to  his  memory  by  Margaret 
his  widow,  sprung  from  the  Selwins  of  Gloucestershire. 
She  was  his  second  wife ;  but  he  had  no  issue  by  either^ 
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i^thler  piecei,  were  collected  itnd  p\iblidbed  %ith  the  title 
*^Sottte  Discoul^fe9>  BeiKMns,  and  Ken^aim/*  l6»l,  4i 
bv  Dt*.  Henry  Horneeki  who  tells  tis  that  death  stiatch 
hitti  at^ay,  when  the  learned  worid  expected  temte  of  I 
greatest  attempts  and  entei^rizes.  Horneck  gate  ia  larg 
and  app^r^ntly  Tety  jtist  ciiaraeter  ef  Gbnvtl,  wbd  Was  n 
'^taestionably  a  tnan  of  learning  aikd  genius,  and  althoaj 
he  retained  th^  belief  in  witchcraft,  surmounted  many 
Uie  other  prejudicei^  of  his  time.' 

GLASS  (John),  a  Scotch  clergyman,  an^  founder  of 
aect,  wais  bom  at  Dundee,  163^,  and  edneated  in  tl 
'New-cbllege,  at  St.  Andrew's,  where  he  t6ok  his  degree 
and  was  settled  minister'  of  a  country  church,  Hear  tt 
place  of  his  nativity.  In  1 727  he  published  a  treatise  t 
iprove  that  the  civil  establishment  of  religion  Was  ihcor 
"sistent  with  Christianity,  for  which  he  was  de^6sed,  an 
hecame  the  father  of  a  new  sect,  called  from  him  Glassites 
and  aftetWardd  from  another  leading  propagator,  Sande 
Maiiians.  Some  at;count  of  tbeir  tenets  will  be  given  unde 
the  article  Sandeman.  Class  wrote  a  great  number  c 
tontrbversial  tracts,  which  have  been  published  at  Edin 
bbrgh,  ill  4  tols.  8rb.  He  died  at  Dundee,  in  IIH,  age< 
ijeventy-five.* 

GLASS  (JbH^),  son  of  the  above,  was  bom  at  Dundee 
fn  llF25,  and  brought  up  a  isurgeon,  in  which  capacity  h* 
went  sevetal  voyages  to  the  West  Indies,  but  not  likin| 
his  profession,  be  accepted  the  command  of  a  inercbani^ 
«&hip  belonging  to  Lbndon,  and  engaged  In  the  trade  t( 
the  Brazils.  Being  a  man  of  considerable  abilities,  hi 
published  in  1  vol.  4to,  **  A  Decription  \)f  Teneriflfe,  witl 
the  Manners  and  Customs  xjf  the  Portuguese  who  an 
l^ettled  thfeiie."  In  l'763  he  went  over  to  the  Bfazils, 
taking  along  with  him  his  wife  and  daughter;  and  in  1762 
^et  sail  for  London,  britighig  atong  witii  him  all  his  pro- 
perty i  biit  just  when  the  ship  came  Within  sight  of  tb£ 
tcoast  of  Ireland,  four  of  the  seacnen  entered  into  a  con* 
spiracy,  murdered  captain  Glass,  his  wife,  daughter,  the 
toate,  ^  tine  seaman,  and  two  boys.  These  miscreants, 
leaving  loaded  tb^if  boat  'with  \l<i<krs,  sunk  the  ship,  and 
landed  at  Ross^  whetrce  they  proceeded  to  Dublb,  where 
ihiey  were  apprehettdetl  and  eicecuted  Ocft.  1764.* 

'  Gen.  Diet.— Biog.  Brit— Ath.  Ok.  vol  II.— Prince^n  WortUiet* 
«l>^recediak%dit.  oftliilDict.  3  Ibid. 
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CLASSIUS  (Sqlomo}^)^  an  ecBia^^H  Getmm  iWinewi^ 
Hcritic,  was  born  May  QQ,  1593,  ai  gondersbauseii,  km 
Tharingia»  itnd  aft«r  some  education  under  a  private  tutoiv 
wa9  sent  in  1612  to  Jena,  where  be  was  admitted  lo  th# 
jlegree  of  D.  D.  and  was  made  jprofessor  of  divinity.  He 
was  also  apipointed  superinteadant  of  the  churches  aodl 
schools  in  the  ducby  of  SaxerGotbat  and  exercised  tbe 
idutiefl  of  these  offices  with  great  reputation.  He  died  at 
<70tba  July  S7,  1656.  His  principal  work  was  publisbedl 
in  1623.^  4Jto,  entitled  '*  Pfailologia  Saci^a/*  wiiicb  is  proi* 
nouaoed  by  Mosheim  anjd  jBudden^s  lo  be  eoctremely  usefiul 
for  the  interpretation  of  Scri^ture^  ;as  At  throws  jmucb  Hghl 
%»poii  theiangjyMijge  and  phraseology  of  the  inspired  writers. 
There  have  been  several  ediuon^,  the  Jasit  at  Leipsic,  in 
177159  by  (professor  Dathiusy  under  the  ;title ^^  Philologia 
Sacra  his  tefiiporibus  accommodata.^'  iHe  was  author,  like^ 
i^ise,  'Of  ^  Ooomatologia  Messiv  Prophetica  ;*'  *^  .Cfarisfco# 
logia  Mosaica'Ct  Davidica;"  '*^  £xege^s  Evangeliorum  tt 
£piatolaruin,^'  aad  some  other  pieces;' 

GLAUBER  (John  Kodojuph),  a  celebtated  chemii^  of 
Amsterdam,  and  called  the  Paraoelsus  of  rhis^ge,  was  horn 
in  Germany  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
He  travelled  much  in  the  pursuit  of  chemical  knowledge, 
and  eoUecned  many  secret  processes ;  and  his  experimenu 
contributed  to  itbrow  much  light  on  the  composi^tion  and 
analysis  of  the  metals,  inftamtmable  substances,  and  salts. 
Jn  fact  be  passed  the  gre^tier  part  of  his. life  in  ^e  labora?* 
tory.  He  ?did  not  always  isee  the  proper  application  of  his 
own  expeiriments,  and  vainly  fancied  that  be  had  ^discor, 
rarvd  the  panacea»  and  the  philosopher's  stone,  which 
were  at  that  time  objects  of  pursuit;  and  the  disappoLtuu 
Inent'of  many  perjsons. who  Ihad  been  seduced  by  his  ;pro« 
mises,  contributed  to  baring  ithe  art  of  chemistry  into  con<* 
tempt.  His  theory  is  full  of  obscurity;  but  bis  practice 
has  perhaps  been  misrepresented  <by  those  .who  listened  to 
ills  .vain  and  pompous\pretensions ;  and  who  accuse  him  of 
a  'dishonourable  traffick,  in  first  selling  bis  secrets  to 
chemists  .at  an  enormous  price,  of  again  disposing  of  them 
to  .other  jiersons,  ami  lastly,  of  making  them  public  in 
"arderto  extend  bis  reputation.  Glauber  .published  aboiH 
twenty  :treatiaes;  in  some  of  which  he  appears  in  the  cha« 
racter  of  physician,  in  others  in  that  of  an  adept  or  metal* 

'  Fr«htri  Thefttram.— 'M oreri««-»Saxii  OnofBiast 
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iurglst ;  in  the  latter  he  inx)8t  partictiTarly  excelled.  tlb^r« 
everi  it  would  be  unjus^  not  to  give  him  the  praise  c^ 
acdteness  of  mind,  of  facility  and  address  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  experiments,  and  of  extensive  chemical  know- 
ledge. He  was  the  inventor  of  a  salt  which  to  this  day  re* 
tains  his  name  in  the  shops  of  our  apothecaries.  The. 
works  of  Glauber  have  appeared  in  different  languages ; 
the  majority  of  editions  are  in  German,  some  in  Latin,  and 
others  in  French.  A  collection  of  the  whole  in  Latin  was 
published  at  Francfortin  1658,  in  8vo,  and  again  1659, 
in  4to.  An  English  translation  was  published  by  Christo-* 
pher  Pack^  London,  1689,  fol.^ 

GLISSON  (Francis),  an  English  physician^  was  son  of 
William  <ylisson,  of  Rampisham,  in  Dorsetshire,  and  grand- 
son of  Walter  Glisson,  of  thei  city  of  Bristol.  He  appears 
to  have  been  bom  in.  1496/,  Where  he  learned  the  first 
rudiments  of  his  grammar,  is  not  known ;  but  he  was  ad* 
mitted  June  18,  1617,  of  Caius  college,  in  Cambridge, 
apparently  with  a  view  to  physic-  He  first,  however,  went 
thrdugh  the  academical,  courses  of  logic  and  philosophy, 
and  proceeded  iii  arts,  in  which  he  took  both  degrees,  that 
ofB.  A.  in  1620,  and  of  M.  A.  in  1624;  and.  being  chosen 
fellow  of  his  college,  was  incorporated  M.  A.  at  Oxford, 
Oct.  25,  -1627.  From  this  time  he  applied ,  himself,  parti- 
cularly to  the  study  of  medicine,  and  took  his  doctor- s  de- 
gree at  Cambridge  in  16!r4,  and  was  appointed  regius.pro- 
fessorof  physic  in  the  room  of  Ralph  Winterton;  which 
office  be  held  forty  years.  But  not  chusing  to  reside  con- 
stantly at  Cambridge,  he  offered  himself,  and  was  admitted 
candidate  of  the  college  of  physicians,  London,  in  1634^ 
and  was  elected  fellow.  Sept  30,  the  ensuing  yean 

In  the  study  of  his  art,  be  had^  always  set  the  immortal 
Harvey  before  him  as  a  pattern  ;  and  treading  in  his  steps, 
he  was  diligent  to  improve  physic  by  anatomical  dissections 
and  observations.  In  1639  he  was  appointed  to  read  Dn 
Edward  Wall's  lecture,  and  in  executing, that  oflice,  made 
several  new  discoveries  of  great  use  in  establishing  a  ra- 
tionar practice  of  physic;  but  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  wars,  he  retired  to  Colchester,  sthd  followed  the  bu- 
siness of  his  profession  with  great  repute  in  those  times  of 
public  <:onfusbn.     He  was  thus  employed  during  the  me« 

1  Rces*t  Cydopttdia,  from  Eloy'f  Did.  Hist. 
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jiBorable  siege  and  surrender  of  that  city  to  the  rebels  in 
1648-;  and  resided  there  some  time  after. 

Amidst  his  practice  he  still  prosecuted  his  anatomical 
•researches,  and  from  observations  ngiAde  ia  this  way  pub- 
lished an  account  of  •  the  rickets  in  1650,.  in  which  he 
shewed  how  the  viscera  of  such  as  had  died  of  that  disorder 
were  affected*'^.  This  was  the  more  interesting,  as  the 
rickets  had  heed  then  first  discovered  in  the  counties  of 
'Dorset  and  Somerset,  only  about  fifteen  years  before.  In 
this  treatise  he  had  the  assistance  of  two  of  his  c<dleagues, 
Dr.  George  Bate,  and  Dr.  Ahasuerus  Regemorter ;  and 
these  with  other  fellows  of  the  college,  requesting  him' to 
communicate  to  the  public  some  of  his  anatomical  lectures 
.which  had  been  read  before  them,  be  drew  those  up  in  a 
continued  discourse,  printed  with  the  title  **  Anatomia 
Hepatis,"  Lond.  1654,  which  brought  him  into  thie  highest 
esteem  among  the  faculty,  and  he  was  chosen  one  of  the 
electors  of  the  college  the  year  following,  and  was  after- 
.wards'  president  fqr  several  years.  He  published  other 
pieces  besides  those  already  mentioned;  viz.  1.  '^  De 
Lymphsductis  nuper  repertis,"  Amst.  1659,  with  the 
**  Anatomica  prolegomena  &  Anatomia  Hepatis."  2.  **  De 
naturae  substantia  energetlca,  seu  de  via  vitsB  natune 
ejusque  tribus  primis  facultatibus,^'  &c.  Lond.  1672,  4to. 
His  last  work  was  a  ^'  Treatise  of  the  Stomach  and  Intes- 
tines," printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1677,  not  long  before  his 
death,  which  happened  that  year  in  the  parish  of  St.  Bride, 
London,  in  his  eighty -first  year. 

Wood  observes,  that  be  died  much  lamented,  as  a  per- 
son to  whose  learned  lucubrations  and  deep  disquisitions 
in  physic  ndt  only  Great  Britain,  biit  remoter  kingdoms, 
owe  a  particular  respect  and  veneration,  and  it  is  certain 
that  be  was  exceeded  in  Judgment  and  accuracy  by  none  of 
the  English  anatomists,  who  followed  the  steps  of  I}arvey« 
Boerhaave  terms  him  *'  omnium  anatomicorum  exactissi« 
mifs,^'  and  Haller  speaks  in  praise  of  all  his  writings.     Se- 


•  Tbis  title  of  It  is,  *f  De  Racbttiae; 
iWe  morbo  puerili  qui  vulgo  tbe  Rickets 
dicitur,"  Lond.  1650.  But  though 
this  dtye&s^  ^^  then  modern,  y^t  a 
treatise  bad  been  published  before  this 
of  our  i|utb«r,  in  1645,  8vo,  by  Dr. 
Whistler,  afterwards  president  of  the 
college,  with  the  title  of  "  Pssdo* 
tplanchn^fteocacii^"  from  the  visceta 


being  judged  to  be  tbe  parts  princi- 
pally aifected.  In  which  opinion  be 
was  followed  by  our  author ;  but  the 
caqse  and  nature  of  the  disorder  was 
better  explained  afterwards  by  Dr.. 
John  Mayow,  in  -a  small  treatise  pub- 
lished upoD  it  in  1668, 12mo,  and  agaii| 
in  1681. 
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verfti  of  liJ3  original  mantiscriiita^  wbicb  were  in  nr  Hsof 
Sloane's  possession^  are  now  in  the  British  Museum.^ 

GLOUCESTER.     See  ROBERT  OF, 

GLOVER  (RxcttiftD),  an  EngHsb  pooty  the  aoa  of  Ri^ 
chard  Glover,  a  Hamburgh  men^ant  in  London,  was  born 
in  St.  MartinVlane,  Cannon-street,  in  1712.  Being  pro* 
bably  intended  for  trade,  he  received  no  other  edncation 
than  what  the  school  of  Cheaoi,  in  Surrey,  afforded,  which 
be  was  afterwards  induced  to  improve  by  an  ardent  lore  of 
learning,  and  a  desire  to  cultivate  his  poetical  talents  ac- 
cording to  the  purest  models.  His  poetical  e£bcts  wero 
very  ^arly,  for  in  bis  sixteenth  year  he  wrote  a  poem  to 
the  memory  of  sir  Isaac  Newton,  which  was  supposed  to 
have  merit  enough  to  deserve  a  place  in  the  view  of  that 
celebrated  author's  philosophy,  published  in  173B,  by  Dr« 
Henry  Pembierton.  This  physician,  a  man  of  much  scu 
efice,  and  of  some  taste,  appears  to  have  been  warmly  att 
tached  to  the  interests  of  our  young  poet,  and  at  a  time 
when  there  were  few  regular  vehicles  of  praise  or  criticism, 
took  every  o{>porlunity  of  encouraging  his  efforts,  and  apt 
prizing  the  nation  of  tbi^  new  addition,  to  its  literary  hQ«> 
iidurs. 

At  the  usual  period  Glover  became  engaged  in  the 
Hamburgh  trade,  but  continued  his  attachment  to  litera*^ 
ture  and  the  muses^  and  was,  says.  Dr.  Wartoh,  one  of  the 
best  and  most  accurate  Greek  scholars  of  his  time.  It  is 
mentioned  in  the  life  of  Green,  that  he  published  '^  Th^ 
Spleen^'  of  that  poet,  in  which  he  is  complimented  on.  ac- 
count of  his  study  of  the  ancient  Greek  poets,  and  bis  wish 
to  emulate  tl^eir  fan^e.  Green  had  probably  seen  some  part 
of  ^*  Leooidas,"  which  was  begun  whien  he  wsis  young, 
and  had  been  submitted  in  specimens  to  many  of  his  friends. 
This  poem  vras  first  published  in  1737,  in  a  4to  volume,  con«* 
sisting  of  nine  books.  Its  reception  was  highly  flattering,  for 
in,  this  and  the  following  year  it  passed  through  three  edi- 
tiotis.  It  was  dedicated  to  lord  Cobham,  one  of  his  early  pa«> 
trons,  and  whom,  it  is  supposed,  he  furnished  with  many  of 
the  inscriptions  at  Stowe,  now  erased.  It  was  also  strongly 
recommended  by  such  of  that  nobleman^s  political  friends 
as  were  esteemed  the  arbiters  of  taste.  Lord  Lyttelton,  in 
the  periodical  paper  called  ^^  Common  Sense/*  praised  it 

1  Gen.  Diet. — tVood's  Fasti,  p,  S3S.— Aikin^s  Biog.  Memotrs  of  Medicine.-* 
Cok's  MS  AtbensB  in  Brit.  Mas.-- Birch'fr  Jiiitory  «f  Uie  Royal  ^Society. 
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in  the  ws^nnest  t^rms,  not  only  for  its  pg^tU^^I  b^j^utiefi 
but  its  political  tendency,  *^  the  wbgle  plan  and  purpo^^ 
of  it  being  to  show  the  superiority  of  freedom  Over  slavery  j 
tn^  bow  n^uch  virtue,  public  spirit,  and|  the  lov^  of  1%^ 
b^rty^  are  preferable,  both  in  their  natpre  ^tn^.  effects,  t<^ 
riches,  luxury^)  and  the  insolence  pf  po\ver,''  Tbe  s^m^ 
nobleman  also  giddressed  verses  to  our  ftutlior,  iq  lybigb  h^ 
inveighs  with  much  asperity  against  the  degener^^cy  of  thQ 
tiin§s,  butii  pot  very  consistently,  cQippares  England  to 
Greece,  and  France  to  Persia.  Other  writ^irs,  particularly 
I'ielding,  in  the  paper  called  ^^The  Chan|pio(),*'  took  tip  th^ 
pen  in  favour  of  *^  Leonidas,'*  which  b^mg  pvibiisbed  jusi 
after  the  priqc§  pf  Wales  had  been  driven  fron^  St.  Jame^'s^ 
and  began  tp  keep  a  separate  court,  it  wa^  praised  by  th^ 
whole  of  this  pew  court,  and  by  the  adherents  in  g§in^a| 
of  opposition,  pot  beyond  its  merit,  but  tgq  evidently  from 
^  motive  whipb  could  not  always  prevail,  and  wbi^h  cea^e4 
to  aniqnate  tb^ir  zeal  in  its  favour,  wh^p  Walpole,  the  supr 
posed  author  of  d\\  pur  n^itiopal  j^rievap^^si^  w^  iPQP^peil(^4 
to  resign. 
'  Apiidst  this  high  encourag^m^pt,  tbe  pervicfs.pf  Dr, 
Pembertqn  piu^t  npt  be  forgotten.  Soph  ^fter.thipi  appftar* 
ance  pf  ^'  L<^pnidas,^^  this  steady  friend  epdeavpqreil  tp  fi^ 
the  public;  attentipp  on  it^  by  a  long  pamphlet,  entitl^4 
''  Observations  pn  Poetry,  especially  Epic,  pc^a^pnefl  blT 
the  late  poem  upon  Lepnidas,'*  1738,  12mo.  Jn  tbis^  wit^ 
inany  just  remarks  of  a  general  kin(|,  the  ^pthpr  parries  bi^ 
opinion  of.  Qlpver^  produptipn  beypn4  all  r^ason^bif^ 
bpunds.  Ip  the  fpllpwing  year,  Glpver  piiblisbe4  ^^  I«pn« 
don,  or  the  Progress  pf  Coqfimerce,"  and  the  iQpre  pele«> 
brated  balla^d  pf  ^*  Hpsier^s  Gbpst,*'  b^tb  written  wi(l)  A 
yievf  to  rouge  the  natipp  tp  resent  th^<  cpndpct  of  tb^  Sp^fi 
piards,  and  to  proniote  what  bi^d  seldoni  been  kPQwp,^  n 
war  called  for  by  the  people,  apd  opposed  by  the  joiipist 
try^  ppring  the  same  political  dissentipns,  which,  ^s  uspal^i 
were  warmest  in  the  city  of  l^ondon,  Glpver  pri^sided  a^ 
several  pieetipes  called  to  s§t  iside,  or  c^n^ur^  ^he  copdqpjj 
of  those  city  magistrates  pr  meniber^  pf  parliament  vfhqi 
vpted  fpr  the  cpur|,  JHi^  speieches  ^  tbose  meetings^  }^ 
yye  may  trust  to  ch^  report  of  th^m  in  the  periodical  jop)::^ 
pals  of  1739  and  \TiO^  Wjsre  e|egapt,  spirited,  ^nd  calcq^« 
lated  to  give  hipi  ppnsiders^bie  ^^igbt  ip  the  deliberative 
assenablies  of  bis  fello\y-citi^en9.     This  lattisr  were^  indeed, 

89  fpU;r  cpnviuc^4  9i  \^  t^l^H^  ^4  z^?^^  ^  ts>  ^pp9lat» 
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bitn  to  conduct  their '  application  to  parlianient,  on  thQ 
subject  of  the  neglect  shewn  to  their  trade  by  the  ruling 
administration.  His  services  in  this  last  affair  may  be  seen 
in  a  pamphlet  published  in  1743,  under  the  title  bf'^A- 
khort  Account  of  the  )ate  application  to  parliament  tnad^ 
by  the  me^chtots  of  London  upon  the  neglect  of  their 
trade;  with  the  substance  of  the  evidence  thereupon,  as 
summed  up  by  Mr.  Glover." 

*  In  1744,  be  was  offered  employhient  of  a  veiy  different 
kind,  being  nodiinated  in  the  wiil'of  tfaie  diiche^s  of  Marl- 
botough,  to  write  the  duke's  life;  in  conjunction  with 
Mallet.  Her  grace  bequeathed  500/.  to  ea:ch  on  this  con- 
dition, but  Glover  imn^ediately  renounced  his  share,  while 
Millet,  who  had  no  scrlipies  of  any  kind  where  his  inte- 
rest was  concerned,  accepted  the  iegkcy,  'and  continued 
to  receive  nloney  from'  the  late  duke  of  Marlborough  on 
the  same  account,'  although  after  t^eniy'yfiarsbr  talk  and 
boast^  he  left  nothing  behind  him  tliat  cbuld  ^heW  he  had 
ever  seriously  begiin  the  ivork. '  GlOver's  rejection  of  this 
legacy  is  the  more  (lonourable,  as  at  this  time  his  affairs 
bebame  embarrassed^  from  what  idaiise  we  are  xiot  told. 
It  may  be  conjectured,  however,  that: 'he  had  shared  the 
usual  fatte  of  thoVe'  who'  are'  diverted  'from  their  i^egular 
})ursuits  by  tfae'dreami^  of  political  patronage.  From  the. 
t>rincebe  is  said  to 'have  ^  Received  at  on'e  tirine  a  complete, 
set  of  the  classics,  elegantly  bound,  and  at  another  time, 
during  his  distresses,  a  present  of  5*00/.  *  Bptit  does  not 
appear  that  when  the*  friends  of  ^*  Leon  Idas"  came  into, 
-  -  poWer^  they  made  any  permanetit  ptoviis^od  for  ihe  author. 
During  "the  penod  of  bis' embarrassment,  he  retired 
Ikrotn  public  notice,  until  the  respect  and 'gratitude  of  his 
fiumbler  friehds  ih  the  city  induced  th^n^  to  request  that 
be'Woiild  stand  ^aiididate  ifor  the  office  of  chamberlain  ot 
London,  which  was  vacatit  In  l751,  but  his  application 
was  Unfortunately  Ufiade  %hen  the  majority  of  the  votes 
h^d  already  been  engaged  to  sir  Thomas  Harrison.  His 
feelings  oii  this  disappointment  did  him  much  honour, 
^nd 'were  elegantly  je^pressed  in  the  speech  he  addressed 
to  the  livery  on  the  occasion.  ^  In  it  be  made  an.  allusion 
to  tbefavourof  the  prince  ©rWales,  which  was  probably 
well  understood  at  that  time.  By  the  death  of  that  most 
illustrious  personage,  he  no  doiibt  lost  a  powerful  patron. 
'  In  1753,  Be  began  tb  try  his  talents  in  dramatic  com- 
position, and  produced  the  tragedy  of '^  Boadicea,"  which 
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(iras  performed  for  nine  nights  at  Druiy-lane  theatre.  Pr. 
Femberton,  with  bis  accustomed  zeal^  wrote  a  pamphlet; 
to  recommend  it,  and*  among  the  inferior  critics,  it  qcca-? 

•  sioned  a  temporary: controversy.-  Great  expectations  were 
formed  of  its  success  from  the  reputation  of  an  author 
who  had  acquired  sfy  much  praise  from  his  *^  Leonidas.'* 
At  4:he  rehearsal,  he  read  his .  ^VBoadicea^'  to  the  actors, 
but  his  manner  of  conveying  the  meaning  of  his  poem  was 
y^ry. unhappy.;  hi«  voice -waa  harsh,  andliis  elocution  dis- 
agreeable. Mr.  Garrick  was  vexed  to  see  him  mapgle  his 
bwowwork,  ajndvjpoiitely  offered  to  relieve  him  by  reading 
an  acit  p.r  t>fo  i  but  the  autfaprx.4magining  that  he  was  the 
only  person  fit  to  unfold^  his  intention  to  the  players,  per* 
sisted  to  read^he  play,  to  tht  end,  Xo  the.^reat. mortifica- 
tion of  the  actors.  In4761  .he  published  his^^^  Medea,"  a 
trag'edy,.  written:  on  the  Greek.mod^l,  and  therefore  unfit 
for  the  modem  stage.,  The  author,  indeed, 'did  not  intend 
it  for  representation,  but  Mrs.Yate^  considered  the  ex- 

.  petiment  as  likely  to  procure  a  full  bouse  at  her  benefit, 
hnd  bcaught  it  forwards  upoa^  that  occasion.  Itwas  after- 
wards acted  a  few  nights,  4>utt  without  exciting  much  in- 
terest.     ■      •       •  ../'  ...'■;, t  ...         V    ■     /••- 

From  this  period,  Glover*a  affairs  took  a  mor^  promising 
turn,  aithough  inrwhat.Way  we  are  not  tokl.v  At  the  ac- 
cession of  his  present  majestyi  he  was  chosen  member  of 
parjiameot  for  Weymouth,  and  made  «  considerable  figure 
m  the  maijiy  debates  to  which  the  confused  state  of  affairs 
in  India  gave  rise.  In  1772,  we'find^  him  an  intelligent 
and  (active  agent  in  adjusting 'the  affairs  of  the  bank  of 
Douglas,  Heron  and  Gb^panyy  of  Scotland,  which  failed 
^bout that  time;  and  on  other  Occasions,  where  the  mer- 
cantile interests  of  London  .were  concerned,  he  distin- 
guished himself,  not  only  by  his  eloquence,  but  by  that 
general  knowledge  of  commerce  which  inclines  to  enlarged 
,  and  liberal  >mea9ures.  In  ;1775,  the  West  India  merchants 
tfsstified  the  sense  they  entertained  of  his  services  in  their 
affairs,  by  votinghim  a  piece  of  place  of  the  value  of  300/. 
The  speech  wbich^  he  delivered  in  the  house  of  commons, 
on  the  application  ofvthese  merchants,  was  afterwards 
printed,  and  appears  to  have  been  the  last  of  his  public 
iervicesi 

"•  In  1770,  he  republished  bis  **Leonidas,**  in  two  vols. 
19tho,  extended  from  nine  books  to  twelve,  and  the  atten- 
tion iiow.  Ijestawed  on  it^  jrecalling  his  youthful  ideas, 
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strengthen^  b^  ticne  and  ob^e rvatioq^  pfqb^Uy  snggfaited 
**  Tbe  Ath^naid,"  which,  however,  hf  did  WPt  liv^  to  pqhr 
lish.  SoQH  aft^r  ni5t  ^^^  retix^  from  puUic  buftine&s, 
but  kept  up  an  intimaoy  with  ni^ny  <)f  the  ino^t  emineqt 
tchoUrs  of  tb€$  day»  by  whQm  b0  wa$  highly  fvspecl^d. 
After  experiencing,  for  i»oine  time,  tbe  iiifiraiities  of  age, 
he  departed  this  life  at  bii  house  io  Albemarle^stjreet,  No- 
vember 2$,  17^41.  Glover  was  twice  married.  Hi9  second 
wif«5  is  now  living,  and  a  daughter^  married  to  — ~-  Halsey* 

His  character  was  drawn  up  by  the  late  Pr.  Brecklesby 
for  the  Q^ntleipan'^  Magazinet  and  a4  far  as  retpeets  hia 
amiable  disposition,  u^as  confirmed  to  us  •  by  Qr.  Warten, 
who  knew  him  weli.-^*'  Through  the  whole  of  hia  life  Mr« 
Glover  was  by  all  good  men  revered,  by  the  wise  eateem* 
ed,  by  the  great  aometimesi  caressed  and  even  flattered, 
and  now  hi9  death  U  sincerely  lamented  by  all  erbe  had  the 
happiness  to  contemplate  the  integrity  of  hia  oharacten 
Mr.  Glover,  for  upwards  of  SO  years  paat  through  every 
vicissitude  of  fortune,  exhibited  the  most  eicempbiry  sim** 
pUcity  of  manner^i  having  early  attained  that  perfect 
equanimity,  which  philosophy  often  recommends  19  the 
ck>set,  but  which  in  experience  is  too  seldom  exeroiaed  by 
^tber  men  in  th^  teat  of  trLU.  In  Mr.  Glover  were  united 
a  wide  compass  of  accurate  information  in  all  mercantile 
concerns,  with  high  intellectual  powera  of  mind,  joined  to 
a  copious  How  of  eloquence  as  an  orator  in  the  bouae  of 
commons,  Since  Milton  he  was  second  tp  none  of  ou« 
£ng^i£ih  poets,  in  his  discriminating  judicious  acquaintance 
with  all  ancient  as  well  as  modern  literature ;  witness  hti 
Leonidas,  Medea,  Boadicea,  and  London:  for,  having 
formed  bis  own  character  up^n  tbe  be^t  modela  of  the 
Greek  writers,  he  lived  aa  ^f  be  had  been  bred  a  disciple 
of  Socrates,  or  companion  of  Aristidep-  H^nce  his  poli- 
tical turn  of  mind,  hence  bis  unwarped  afiectiou  and  active 
seal  for  tbe  rights  and  liberties  of  hia  country.  Hence  hia 
heartfelt  exultation  whenever  be  bad  to  paint  tbe  impioua 
designs  of  tyrants  in  a<^*ient  times  frustrated»  or  in  mederoi 
defeated  in  their  nefarious  purpoaes  to  extirpate  liberty,  or 
to  trample  on  the  unalienable  righta  pf  m^an,  howeit^er  re» 
mote  in  time  or  space  from  his  immediate  presence.  .In  a 
few  words,  for  the  extent  of  bis  varioua  erudition,  for  bis 
unalloyed  patriotism,  and  for  his  daily  exercise  and  eon<* 
atant  practice  of  ^cnopboii'a  philosophy^  ip  im  private  aa 
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well  as  in  public  Ufe^  Mr*  Glover  haft  left  none  bia  equal 
in  the  city,  and  some  tioie^  it  is  feared^  may  elapse  before 
such  another  citizen  shall  arise,  with  eloquence)  with 
character^  and  with  poetry,  like  his,  to  assert  their  rights, 
or  to  vindicate  with  e<|ual  powers  t^e  just  claims  of  tree-" 
4>o.rn  men;  Suffice  this  testimony  at  present,  as  the  welt* 
earned  meed  of  this  truly  virtuous  man,  whose  conduct  was 
carefully  marked,  aud  narrowly  watched  by  the  writer  of 
the  foregoing  hasty  sketch,  for  his  extraordinary  qualities 
during  tiie  long  period  iq  human  life  of  upwards  of  40 
years ;  and  now  it  is  spontaneously  offered  as  a  voluntary 
tribute,  unsolicited  and  unpurchased ;  but  as  it  appears 
justly  due  to  the  memory  of  so  excellent  a  poet,  statesmau^ 
fuid  true  philosopheTi  io  life  and  death  the  same/' 

Glover  s  ^^  l,eonidas*'  amply  entitles  him  to  a  distiq^ 
guisbed  place  among  the  poets  of  his  country,  but  the 
public  has  not  held  it  in  uniform  estimation.  From  the  time 
of  its  first  appearance  in  1737,  it  went  through  six,  if  not 
seven  editions ;  but  for  nearly  forty  years  there  has  not 
been  a  demand  for  another, .  although  that  published  in 
1770  was  highly  improved  and  enlarged.  Its  history  may 
probably  account  in  part  for  this  singular  fate,  and  public 
.taste  must  explain  the  rest.  On  its  first  publication,  it 
was  read  apd  praised  with  the  utmost  avidity.-  Besides  the 
encomiums  it  drew  from  Lyttelton  and  Pemberton,  its  fame 
reached  Ireland^  where  it  was  reprinted,  and  became  as 
much  in  fashion  as  it  bad  been  in  England  ^^  Pray  who  is 
that  Mr.  Glover,'*  says  Swift  to  Pope,  in  one  of  his  letters, 
^^  who  writ  the  epic  poem  called  Leonidas,  which  is  re* 
printing  here,  and  ba^  great  vogue?'*  Unfortunately^ 
Imwever,  (be  whole  of  this  tribute  of  praise  was  not  paid 
to  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  poem.  It  became  the  adopted 
favourite  of  the  party  in  opposition  (to  sir  Robert  Walpole) 
who  had  long  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  nation  that 
public  liberty  was  endangered  by  the  measures  of  that 
minister,  and  that  they  formed  the  chosen  band.wbo  occu- 
pied the  straits  of  Thermopylse  in  defiance  of  the  modern 
Xerxes.  Leonidas  therefore  was  recommended,  to  rouse 
MB  oppressed  and  enslaved  people  to  the  vindication  of  theijr 
rights.  That  this  should  be  attempted  is  less  wonderful 
than  that  it  should  succeed.  We  find  very  few  passages  in 
this  poem  which  will  apply  to  the  state  of  public  affairs  ia 
Englwd  at  that  time,  if  we  except  the  common*place  cen<» 
ftuire  of  icourts  and  courtiersi  and  even  that  is  appropxiate4 
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with  so  strict  historical  fidelity  to  the  court  of  Xerxes,  th^t 
St  do^s  not  seem  easy  to  borrow  it  for  any  other  purpose. 
**  Nothing  else,"  however,  Dr.  Warton  informs  us,  **  waa 
Tead  or  talked  of  at  Leicester-house,*'  the  illustrious  owner 
of  which  extended  his  patronage  to  jail  poets  who  fanned 
the  sacred  flame  of  patriotism.  The  consequence  of  all 
this  was,  that  Leonidas,  which  might  haye  laid  claim  to  a 
considerable  rank  among  English  poems  of  the  higher 
order,  was  pushed  beyond  it,  and  when  the  purposes  for 
which  it  had  been  extolled  were  either  answered,  or  no 
longer  desirable,  it  fell  lower  than  it  deserved.  This  is 
the  more  justly, to  be  regretted,  as  we  have  no  reason  to 
think  the  author  solicited  the  iujudicious  praise  of  his 
friends  and  patrons,  or  had  any  hand  in  building  the  airy 
""edifice  of  popular  fame.  He  wa^,  indeed,  a4over  of  liberty, 
which  has  evier  been  the  favourite  theme  of  poets,  but  be 
did  not  write  for  a  temporary  purpose.  Leonidas  h;^d  been 
the  fruit  of  verv  early  ambition  to  he  knpwn  to  posterity, 
and  when  he  had  outlived  the  party  who  pressed  his  poeqot 
]ht6  their  service,  he  corrected  and  improved  it  for  a  gene- 
ration that  knew  nothing  of  the  partialities  which  first  ex* 
tended  its  fame.  If  his  object,  however,  in  this  epopee, 
had  been  solely  to  inculcate  a  love  of  liberty,  a  love  of  our 
country,  and  a  resolute  determination  to  perish  with  it« 
freedom,  he  could  not  have  chosen  a  subject,  at  le^st  from 
ancient  times,  so  happily  adapted  to  elevate  the  mind. 
The  example  was  unparalleled  in  history,  and  therefore 
the  more  capable  of  admitting  the  embellishments  and  aU 
tractions  that  belong  to  the  epic  province.  Nor  does  it  ap- 
'pear  that  he  undertook  a  task  to  which  his  powers  were  ihr 
adequate,  when  he  endeavoured  tp  interest  his  readers  in 
the  fate  of  his  gallant  hero  and  faithful  associates.  He  is 
not  deficient  either  in  the  sublime  or  the  pathetic,  although 
in  these  essentials  he  may  not  bear  an  uniform  comparison 
with  the  great  masters  of  the  passions.  The  characters  are 
.  varied  with  jniuch  knowledge  of  the  human  heart.  Each 
has  his  distinctive  properties,  and  no  one  i^  raised  beyond 
the  proportion  of  virtue  or  talent  which  may  be  supposed 
to  correspond  with  the  age  he  livied  jin,  pr  the  station  he 
occupied. 

His  comparisons,  as  lord  Lyttelton  remarks,  are  original 
^nd  striking,  although  sometimes  not  sufficiently  dignified. 
His  descriptions  are  ihinutely  faithitil,'  and  his  episodes  are 
in  general  so  interestingi  that  no  critical  exceptions  would 
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pft>bably  induce  the  reader  to  paft  with  tliem,  or  to  sup^ 
pose  that  they  are  not  indispensable  to  the  main  action. 
He  has  likewise  this  peculiar  excellence,  that  neither  his 
speeches  or  descriptions  are  extended  to  such  lengths  as» 
in  some  attempts  of  the  epic  kind,  become  tiresome,  and 
are  the  strongest  indication  of  want  of  judgment.  He 
paints  the  rapid  energies  of  a  band  of  freemen,  in  a  bar- 
barous age,  struggling  for  their  country,  strangers  to  the 
refined  deliberation  of  later  ages,  and  acquainted  with  that 
eloquence  only  which  4eads  to  prompt  decision. 

His  <' Athenaid'V  was  published  in  1787,  exactly  as  it 
was  found  among  bis  papers.  It  consists  of  the  unusual 
number  of  thirty  books,  but  evidently  was  left  without  the 
corrections  which  he  would  probably  have  bestowed  had 
he  revised  it  for  the  press.  It  is  intended  as  a  continua- 
tion, or  second  part  to  ^*  Leonidas,"  in  which  the  Greeks 
are  conducted  through  the  vicissitudes  of  the  war  with 
Xerxes  to  the  final  emancipation  of  their  country  from  bis 
invasions.  As  an  epic  it  seems  defective  in  inany  respects. 
Here  is  no  hero  in  whose  late  the  mind  is  exclusively  en- 
gaged, but  a  race  of  heroes  who  demand  our  admiration 
by  turns ;  the  events  of  history,  too,  are  so  closely  follow- 
ed, as  to  give  the  whole  ^be  air  of  a  poetical  chronicle. 

Of  his  smaller  poems,  that  oh  sir  Isaac  Newton  is  cer« 
tainlyan  extraordinary  productioti  from  ayouth  of  sixteen, 
but  the  theme  was  probably  given  to  him.  Such  an  ac- 
•quaintance  with  the  state  of  philosophy  and  the  improve- 
ments of  our  immortal  philosopher,  could  not  have  been 
acquired  at  his  age.  ^*  Hosier's  Ghost''  was  long  one  pf 
the  most  popular  English  ballads ;  but  his  <^  Lendbn,^'  if 
intended  for  popular  influence,  was  probably  read  and  un» 
derstood  by  few.  In  poetical  merit,  however^  it  is  not 
unworthy  of  the  author  of  /^  Leonidas.''  Fielding  wrote  a 
very  Jong  encomium  on  it  in  his  *'  Champion,'^  and  pre- 
dicted rather  too  rashly,  that  it  would  ever  coi\tinue  to  be 
the  delight  of  all  that  pan  feel  the  exquisite  touch  of  poetry, 
or  be  roused  with  the  divine  enthusiasm  of  public  spirit. 

Since  the  above  sketch  o^  Glover  was  abridged  from  a 
more  full  account  drawn  up  for  another  work,  the  attention 
of  the  public  has  been  recently  called  to  his. history  by  the 
publication  of  a  diary,  or  part  of  a  diary,  written  by  him. 
This,  which  appeared  in  1^13,  is  entitled  '^  Memoirs  of  a 
distinguished  Literary  and  Political  Character,  from  the 
resignation  of  sir  Robert  Walpole  in  1742  to  the« establish- 
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jbent  of  lord  duiAMai^B  leoond  udministration  m  I^Sf  .^^ 
It  nB»  imittediatdy  followed  by  **  An  Inquiry  conoeraifif 
tiie  Author  of  the  Letters  of  Junias,  with  reference  to  the 
jf  emoirs  of  a  celebrated  literary  and  poHtical  character,'* 
the  object  of  whi^h  is  to  prDve  that  Glover  was  the  author 
of  these  Letters ;  and  although  this  is  not  the  i»laoe  to  enter 
into  this  oontroversyi  we  ane  inclined  to  think  with  the 
author  of  this  ^^  Inquiry/^  that  no  one  yet  named  as  the 
author  of  Janius,  and  whose  claim  has  been  at  all  sttp«- 
ported  by  facts,  has  imich  chance  to  stand  in  compeikitiom 
with  Glover.> 

GLOVER  >(TiiOMAs),  a  herald  and  heraldic  writer,  was 
itbe  son  of  Thomas  Glover,  of  Ashford  in  Kent,  theplaos 
«f  his  nativity.  He  was  first  made  Portcullis  Ppmrsnivaot, 
and  afterwards  in  1571,  Somerset  lierald.  Queen  £liK»* 
beth  permitted  him  to  travel  abroad  for  improvement.  In 
1582,  be  attended  lord  WiUonghby  with  the  order  of  ibe 
garter,  to  Frederick  il.  of  DeDmark.  In  1 584,  he  waitei 
with  Clarenceux  on  the  eari  of  Derby,  with  that  order  to 
the  king  of  France.  iNo  xine  was  a  greater  ornament  to  the 
college  than  this  :gemlemaii;  the  soavity  of  bis  manneiB 
was  equal  to  bis  integrity  and  skill :  be  was  a;mo6t  excellent, 
and  very  learned  man,  %iith  a  knowledge  in  Jiis  pmfessiMm 
which  has  never  been  exceeded,  perhaps 'been  paralleled ; 
to  this,  the  best  writers  of  his  owa  and  more  recent  times 
bear  testimony.  He  left  two  treatises,  one  ^  De  :NebUi«> 
tale  politica  vel  civiti ;"  the  other  '^  A  Catalogue  «i}f  Mo*' 
ffiour ;''  both  of  which  wer^  published  by  his  nephew,  .Ms:. 
Thomas  Milles,  the  former  in  1608,  the  latter  in  a6>10, 
belli  folio,  to  ^^  revive  the  name  and  learned  memory  «f 
bris  deceased  friend  and  oncle,  whose  private  studies  for^tbe 
public  :gQod  deserved  a  remembrance  beyond  forgetful 
time."  His  answer  to  the  bishop  of  Ross's  book,  in  >wfaidi 
Alary  queen  of  Scots'  claim  to  the  'crown  wasasserted,  was 
sever  ptobUsbed.  He  madeigreat  collections  cf  what  iiad 
been  written  by  preceding  heralds,  ^nd  lefc  of  bis  own 
labours  relative  to  arms^  visitations <of  twenty- fo^r  counties, 
and  miscellaneous  matters  belonging  ^to  this  ^science,  all 
written  by  himself.  Ms  assisted  Camden  in  bis  pedigrees 
for  bis  Biitannia ;  communicated  to  Ik*.  David  'Powell,  a 
copy  df  the  history  of  Cambria,  translated  by  H.  Lloyd^ 
jnade  a  collection  of  the  inscriptions  upon  tbe  funeral  mo* 

*  JobnioQ-aad  Cbalmcm*!  English  Posti^  ISia. 
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litiln^nts  in  Ktot;  <&tid,  in  15S4,  drew  tip  a  tfibst  curitrt^i 
Wirvey  of  HfertfWaod  castte,  in  Yorkshire,  Mr,  Tboreijby 
had  his  c6lt«ctioti  t)f  the  troutity  of  Yt)ric  taken  in  1584,  and 
ills  catalogue  of  nortterti  gentry  wbo^e  sumamed  ended 
in  soH.  He  died  in  London,  says  Stow,  April  14,  t^^^^ 
and  btfaers,  10),  l!f88,  aged  only  forty-five  >pears>  and  v^as 
buried  in  St.  Gileses  ehurth;  Cripplegate.  His  losswaa 
ftoyerely  fdt  by  all  our  lovers  of  English  atitiquitiea.  His 
*•*  Ordinary  of  Anils'*  Was  augmented  and  improved  hf 
EdmondAon,  who  publii^ed  it  in  the  first  volume  of  hii 
Body  of  Heraldry.^ 

GLUCK  {Cfiliistx^pHfeR),  a  musical  cotoposer  of  great 
originality,  was  borti  in  the  palatinate,  on  the  frontiers  of 
dohemia,  in  1712,  ot  as  Dr.  Barney  says,  in  1716.  Hift 
father,  a  man  in  poor  circtimstances,  removed,  during  the 
infancy  of  hi%  son,  into  Bohemia,  where  he  died,  leaViYig 
his  offspring  in  eariy  youth,  without  any  provision,  so  that 
bis  education  was  totally  neglected.  He  had,  however,  an 
instinctive  love  for 'music,  which  is  taught  to  all  children, 
with  reading  and  writing,  in  the  Bohemian  schools  Hav- 
ing acquired  this  knowledge,  be  travelled  about  from  towh 
to  town,  ^ppoiting  himself  by  fats  talents,  till  he  had 
Worked  bis  way  to  Vrenna,  where  he  met  with  a  nobleman 
who  became  his  patron,  took  him  into  his  service,  and 
earned  him  into  Italy,  where  he  procured  him  lessons  in 
counterpoint,  at  Naples,  by  Which  he  profited  so  well^ 
tiiat  before  he  left  Italy  he  composed  several  dramas  for 
diflFerent  theatres.  These  acquhrea  him  reputatibn  sufficient 
to  be  recommended  to  lord  Middlesex  as  a  composer  t6 
the  opera  house  in  t!he  Haymarket,  then  under  his  lord- 
ship^s  direction.  He  arrived  in  England  in  1745,  and,  in 
that  year  and  the  foWowjng,  produced  his  operas  of  ***  Ar- 
tamene"  and  "  La  Caduta  de  Giganti,*'  with  indifferent 
success. 

From  London  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  composed  seve- 
ral operas  in  the  style  of  the  times,  and  afterwards  en* 
gaged  with  the  Italian  poet  'Caisabigi,  wkh  Vhom  he 
joined  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  poetry  and  music  of  the 
melo-drama  then  in  Vogue  in  Italy  and  all  over  fiuYope. 
In  1764,  when  the  late  lemperor  Joseph  was  Crowned  king 
©f  t!he  Romans,  Glnck  was  the  composer,  and  Ouads^gni 
the  principal  sin^r.    It  was  in  this  year  that  a  species  of 
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drftinatic  music,  different  from  that  wfaick  thea  rdgned  tst 
Italy,  was  atteidpted  •  by  Gluck  ia  hi^  famous  operk  oif  * 
^^  Orfeo/V  which  succeeded  so  well,  that  it  was  soon  after 
performed  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  particularly  at  Parix^a 
and  Paris,  Bologna,  Naples,  and  in  1770  at  London.  Ia 
1769  he  produced  ^<  Alce^e,*'  a  second  opera  on  tbere-p 
formed  plan,  which  received  e?en  more  applause  than  the 
first;  and  in  1771  ^<  Paride  ed  Hdena;"  but  in  1774,  biff 
arrival  at  Paris  prodnced  a  remarkable  era  in  the  annals  of 
French  music,  by  his  conforming  to  ^the  genius  of  the 
French  language,  and  flattering  the  ancient  national  taste. 
All  his  operas  proved  excellent  preparations^  for  a  better 
style  of  composition  than  the  French  had  been  used  to; 
as  the  recitative  was  more  rapid,  and  the  airs- more  markedj; 
than  in  LuUi  and.  Rameau ;  there  were  likewise  more 
energy,  fire,  and  variety  of  movement,  in  his  airs  in  gene- 
ral, and  infinitely  more  force  and  effect  in  bis  exprea&ion  of 
all  the  violent  passions.  His  music  was  so  truly  dramatic, 
that  the  airs  and  scenes,  which  had  the  greatest  effect  on 
the  stage,  were  cold,  or  rude,  in  a  concert.  The  sitoa^ 
tion,  context,  and  interest,  gradually  excited  in  the  au<^ 
dience,  gave  them  their  force  and  energy.  He  seemed 
indeed  so  much  the  national  musician  of  France,  that  since 
the  best  days  of  Rameau,  no  dramatic  composer  had  ex- 
cited so  much  enthusiasm,  or  had  his  pieces  so  frequently 
performed,  each  of  them  two  or  three  hundred  times. 
The  French,  who  feel  very  enthusiastically  whatever  music 
they  like,  heard  with  great  rapture  the  operas  of  Gluck, 
which  even  the  enemies  of  his  genre  allowed  to  have  great 
merit  of  a  certain  kind ;  but  though  there  is  much  real 
genius  and  intrinsic  worth  in  the  dramatic  compositions  of 
this  master,  the  congeniality  of  his  style  with  that  of  their 
old  national  favourites,  Lulli  and  Rameau,  was  no  small 
merit  with  the  friends  of  that  music.  The  almost  universal 
cry  at'Paris  was  now,  that  he  had  recovered  the-dramatic 
music  pf  the  ancient  Greeks ;  that  there .  was  no  other 
worth  hearing ;  that  he  was  the  only  musician  in  Europe 
who  knew  how  to  express  the  passions ;  these  and  other 
encomiums  were  uttered  and  published  in  the  journals  and 
newspapers  of  Paris,  accompanied  with  constant  and  con** 
temptuous  censures  of  Italian  music,  when  Piccini  arrived, 
and  all  the  friends  of  Italian  music,  of  Rousseau's  doctrines, 
and  of  the  plan,  if  not  the  language,  of  Metastasio*s  dra- 
mas, enlisted  in  his  service.    A  furious  war  broke' outsat 
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Pavis;  and  these  disputes,  says  Dr.  Barney,  of  mCisical 
critics^  and  rival  artists  throughout  the  kingdom,  seem  to 
us  to  have  soured  and  diminished  the  pleasure  arising 'from 
music  in  proportion  as  the  art  has  advanced  to  perfection. 
When  every  -phrase  or  passage  in  a  musical  composition  is 
to  be  analysed  and  dissected  during  performance,  all  de- 
light and  enthjiisiasm  vanish,  and  the  whole  becomes  a  piece 
of  cold  mechanism. 

The  chevalier  Gluck,  after  returning  to  Vienna  from 
Paris,  and  being  rendered  incapable  of  writing  by  a  para- 
lytic stroke. ia  1784,  only  lingered  in  a  debilitated  state 
till  the  autumn  of  1 787,  when  he  died  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
three.  Gluck  had  great  merit  as  a  bold,  daring,  nervous 
composer ;  and  as  such,  in  his  French  operas,  he  was  un- 
rivalled. But  he  was  not  so  universal  as  to  be  exclusively 
admired  and  praised  at  the  expence  of  all  other  composers 
ancient  and  modern.  His  style  was  peculiarly  convenient 
to  France,  where  there  were  no  good  singers,  and  where 
no  good  singing  was  expegted  or  understood  by  the  pubiic 
in  general ;  and  where  the  poetry  was  set  up  against  music, 
without  allowing  equality,  or  even  an  opportunity  of  mani- 
festing her  most  captivating  vocal  powers.  ^ 

GLYCAS  (Michael),  was  one  of  the  Byzantine  histori- 
ans, but  biographers  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  period  when 
he  lived.  Some  years  ago,  professor  Walchius  published 
in  the  Gottingen  Transactions  an  inquiry  into  this  subject, 
but  was  obliged  to  confess  that  he  could  arrive  at  no  pro- 
bable conclusion.  Some  place- Glycas  in  the  twelfth,  and  ' 
some  in  the  fifteenth  century.  No  ancient  record  or  writer 
mentions  even  liis  name,  and  all  that  is  known  of  him  has 
been  gleaned  from  his  works.  .  It  appears  th^t  he  was  a 
native  of  Constantinople ;  but  passed  a  great  part  of  his 
life  in  Sicily.  Some  have  thought  he  was  a  monk,  but  this 
is  uncertain,  nor  do  we  know  whether  he  lived  in  public 
life,  or  in  retirement.  His  letters,  however,  show  that  he 
was  a  grammarian,  and  was  acquainted  with  theology,  his- 
tory sacred  and  profane,'  and  other  branches  of  know- 
ledge ;  and  such  was  bis  reputation  that  he  was  frequently 
consulted  by  monks,  bishops,  and  the  most  celebrated 
doctors  of  his  time.  His  '<  Annals,*'  by  which  only  he  is 
now  known,  contain  an  account  of  the  patriarchs,  kings> 
and  emperors,  and,  in  a  word,  a  sort  of  history  of  the 
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world  <kft  far  as  the  emperor  Alexis  Comnenus,  who  died  in 
1118,  including  many  remarks  on  divinity,  philosophy, 
physic,  astronomy,  &c.  Leunclavius  first  translated  this 
work  into  Latin,  and  the  whole  was  published  by  father 
Labbe,  Paris,  1660,  fol.  Some  of  his  letters  have  been 
published  in  the  ^'  Delicise  eruditorum,"  Florence,  1736, 
and  other  collections.  ^ 

GMELIN  (John  George),  a  physician  and  eminent 
botanist,  was  born  at  Tubingen  August  12, 1709.  He  was 
distinguished  by  his  diligence  and  early  attainments  at  the 
school  and  university  of  Tubingen,  and  iu  1727,  took  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  physic,  and  went  to  Petersburgb, 
where,  in  1729,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  members  of  the 
academy,  and  in  1731  was  appointed  professor  of  chemis- 
try  and  natural  history.  In  1733  he  was  selected  for  the 
department  of  natural  history,,  in  a  commission  formed  by 
the  Russian  government,  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the 
boundaries  of  Siberia ;  and  set  out  on  the  19th  o^  August, 
with  G.  F.  Muller,  and  Louts  de  Tlsle  de  la  Croyere,  and 
a  party  of  twenty-eight  persons,  consisting  of  draughtsmen, 
miners,  hunters,  land  surveyors,  and  twelve  soldiers,  with 
a  Serjeant  and  drummer.  On  his  return  to  Petersburgb  in 
1743,  he  resumed  the  o65ces  which  he  had  before  filled. 
In  the  year  1749  he  entered  upon  a  new  professorship,  to 
which  he  had  been  appointed,  while  on  a  visit  to  Tubin- 
gen, but  died  of  a  fever  in  May,  1755.  He  published, 
*^  Flora  Siberica,  sen  Historia  Plantarum  SiberisB/'  Peters- 
burgb, 1747,  1749,  in  four  parts,  4to,  with  plates:  and, 
in  German,  ^^  Travels  through  Siberia  between  the  years 
1733  and  1743,'*  GoUingen,  1751,  1752,  in  four  parts,  Svo, 
with  plates.  * 

GMELIN  (Samuel  Gottlieb),  nephew  to  the  preced- 
ing, was  bom  at  Tubingen  in  1743;  where  he  was  edu- 
'cated,  and  took  his  medical  degree  in  1763.  He  gave 
early  proofs  of  genius,  and  during  his  travels  in  France  and 
Holland  distinguished  himself  so  much  by  his  knowledge  of 
natural  history,  that  he  was  appointed  professor  in  the 
academy  of  sciences  at  Petersburgb.  Like  his  uncle,  he 
spent  several  years  in  travellings  through  the  distant  pro- 
.  vinces  of  the  Russian  empire,  for  the  purposes  of  scientific 
investigation,  but  ultimately  with  a  less  fortunate  result. 
H^  commenced  his  travels  in  June  1768,  and  having  tra- 
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▼ersed  the  provinces  of  Moscow,  Voroiietz,  New  Russia, 
Azof,  Casan,  and  Astracan,  he  yisited,  in  1770  and  1771, 
the  different  harbours  of  the  Caspian ;  and  examined  witBi 
peculiar  attention  those  parts  of  the  Persian  provinces  which 
border  upon  that  sea,  of  which  he  has  given  a  circums€«h- 
tial  account  in  his  travels.  Actuated  by  a  zeal  for  extend- 
ing his  observations,  he  attempted  to  pass  through  the  west- 
ern provinces  of  Persia,  which  were  in  a  state  of  perpetuaF 
warfare,  and  infested  by  numerous  banditti.  Upon  this 
expedition  he  quitted,  in  April  1772,  EinziUee,  a  small 
trading  place  in  Ghilan,  upon  the  southern  shore  of  the 
Caspian ;  and,  on  account  of  maiiy  difficulties  and  dangers, 
did  not,  until  Dec.  2,  1773,  reach  Sallian,  a  town  situated 
upon  the  mouth  of  the  tiver  Koor.  Thence  he  proceeded 
to  Baku  and  Cuba,  in  the  province  of  Shirvan,' where  he 
met  with  a  friendly  reception  from  Ali  Feth  Khan,  the 
sovereign  of  that  district.  After  he  had  been  joined  by 
twenty  Uraiian  Cossacs,  and  when  he  was  only  four  days 
journey  from  the  Russian  fortress  Kislar,  he  and  his  com- 
panions were,  on  Feb.  5,  1774,  arrested  by  order  of  Usmei 
Khan,  a  petty  Tartar  prince,  throagh  whose  territories  be 
was  obliged  to  pass.  Usmei  urged  as  a  pretence  for  this 
arrest,  that,  thirty  years  before,  several  families  had  escaped 
from  his  dominions,  and  had  found  an  asylum  in  the 
Russian  territories;  adding,  that  Gmelin  should  not  be 
released  until  these  families  were  restored.  As  all  arguing 
was  in  vain  with  this  savage,  Gmelin  was  removed  from 
prison  to  prison,  and  at  length,  wearied  out  with  confine- 
ment and  harsh  usage,  expired  July  27,  at  Achi(net-Kent, 
a  village  of  Mount  Caucasus.  Some  of  his  papers  had* 
been  sent  to  Kislar  during  his  confinement,  and  the  others, 
were  not  without  great  difficulty,  rescued  from  the  hands 
of  the  barbarians.*  The  empress  Catherine,  would  have 
rescued  him  by  force,  but  this  was  rendered  impossible  at 
that  time,  by  the  rebellion  of  Pugatchef.  She,  however^ 
expressed  her  regret  and  esteem  for  Gmelin  by  giving  a 
gratification  to  his  widow,  of  one  yearns  pay  of  the  salary 
she  had  assigned  to  her  husband  during  bis  travels,  amount- 
ing to  1600  rubles. 

His  works  are :  1.  "  Historia  Fucorum,"  Petersbur^h,  in 
1768,  4to.;  a  subject  to  which  botanists  bad  paid  little  at- 
tention befoire  him.  2.  /^  Travels  through  Russia,  for  the 
piirpose  of  exploring  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature,^'  three 
parts  of  which  were  published  in  his  Ufe-time.    A  fourth 
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was  edited  after  the  autber's  death,  by  professor  Pallas* 
3.  ^Oouniey  from  Astracan  to  Czarizyn  :'*  and  also  a 
«  Second  Persian  Journey,"  i772-r74;  ibid,  1786.  Pallas 
prefixed  Gmelin's  Life  to  the  fourth  part  of  bis  travels.' 
^  GMELIN  (John  Frederick),  of  the  same  family,  al- 
though what  relation  to  the  preceding  is  not  mentioned, 
was  born  at  Tubingen  in  )  748.  He  was  the  author  of  se- 
veral performances  on  vegetable  physiology,  and  the  clas- 
sification of  plants;  and  likewise  published  numerous  works 
on  the  materia  medica,  and  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and 
every  part  of  natural  history.  One  of  the  most  celebrated 
is  iiis  edition  of  the  *'  System  of  Nature  of  Linnaeus.'^  He, 
however,  is  said  to  have  introduced  great  disorder  into  the 
science,  by  multiplying  the  species.  He  was  also  the  au- 
thor of  a  **  History  of  Chemistry,'*  forming  a  part  of  the 
history  of  artis  and  sciences  undertaken  by  the  professors 
of  Gottingen.  The  world  is  indebted  to  him  for  the  dis- 
covery of  several  excellent  dyes,  extracted  from  vegetable 
^nd  mineral  substances.     He  died  in  1805. ' 

GOAD  (John),  an  eminent  classical  teacher,  the  son  of 
John  Goad,  of  Bishopsgate- street,  was  bom  there  Feb. 
15,  1615.  He  was  educated  at  Merchant  Taylors'  school, 
and  elected  thence  a  scholar  of  St.  John's  college,  Oxford^ 
in  1632.  He  afterwards  received  his  master's  degree,  be- 
came fellow  of  his  college,  and  took  orders.  ,In  1643  be 
was  made  vicar  of  St.  Giles's,  Oxford,  and  continued  to 
perform  his  parochial  duties,  although  at  the  risk  of  his 
life,  during  the  siege  of  the  city  by  the  parliamentary 
forces.  In  June  1646  he  was  presented  by  the  university 
to  the  vicarage  of  Yarnton,  and  the  year  following  was 
created  B.  D.  When  the  loyalists  were  turned  out  by  the 
parliamentary  commissioners,  Mr.  Goad  shared  their  fate; 
and  although  Dr.  Cheynel,  who  was  one  of  the  parlia- 
mentary visitors,^  gave  him,  an  invitation  to  return  to  his 
college,  he  refused  it  upon  the  terms  offered.  Yet  he  ap- 
pears to  hav^  been  so  far  connived  at,  as  to  be  able  to 
keep  his  living  at  Yarnton  until  the  restoration.  He  also 
taught  at  Tunliridge  school  until  July  \66Xy  when  he  was 
made  head  master  of  Merchant  Taylors'  schooL  Over,  this 
seminary  he  presided  for  nearly  twenty  years,  with  great 
success  and  approbation,  and  trained  for  the  college  many 
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youths  who  did  honour  to  their  teacher  and  to  their  coun- 
tiy;  bul  in  1681  a  suspicion  was  entertained  that  he  in« 
ciined  towards  popery;  and  it  was  said  that  the  comment 
which  he  made  on  the  Church  Catechism  saroured  strongly 
of  popish  tenets.  Some  particular  passages  having  been 
selected  from  it,  and  laid  before  the  grand  jury  of  London, 
they  on  March  4  of  the  above  year,  presented  a  complaint 
to  the  Merchant  Taylors*  company,  respecting  the  cate*- 
chism  taught  in  their  school.  After  he  had  been  heard  id 
his  own  defence,  it  was  decided  that  he  was  ^'  popishly 
and  erroneously  affected,'*  and  immediately  was  discharged 
from  his  office;  but  such  was  their  sense  of  his  past  services, 
that  they  voted  hipa  a  gratuity  of  70/.  It  soon  a[y)eared 
that  the  court  of  the  company  had  not  been  deceived  in 
their  opinion  of  his  principles.  After  beiiig  dismissed,  he 
taught  a  school  in  Piccadilly,  and  in  1686,  the  reign  of  James 
II.  openly  professed  himself  a  Roman  catholic ;  which, 
Wood  says,  he  had  long  been  covertly.  He  died  Oct.  28, 
1689,  and  was  buried  in  the  chut'cfa  of  Great  St.  Helen's, 
Bishopsgate-street,  his  memory  being  honoured  by  various 
elegies.  He  published,  besides  some  single  sermons,  K 
**  Genealogicon  Latinum,"  a  small  dictionary  for  the  use 
of  Merchant  Taylors' school,  8vo,  1676,  second  edit.  2. 
*^  Declamation,  whether  Monarchy  be  the  best  form  of 
government  ?"  printed  at  the  end  of  Ricbards's  "  English 
Orator,"  1680,  8vo.  3.  "  Astro- Meteorologica,  or  apho- 
risms and  discourses  of  the  Bodies  Celestial,  their  natures 
and  influences,  &c."  1686,  fol.  This  gained  him  great 
reputation.  The  subject  of  i(  is  a  kind  of  astrology, 
founded,  for  the  most  part,  on  reason  and  experiment,  as 
will  appear  by  comparing  it  with  Boyle's  "  History  of  the 
Air,"  and  Dr.  Mead's  book  "  De  Imperio  Solis  et  Lunaj." 
4.  >'  Autodidactica,  or  a  practical  vocabulary,^  &c."  1690, 
8vo.  After  bi^  death  was  published  ~*^  Astro-meteorologia 
sana,   &c."   1690,  4to.  * 

GOAR  (James),  a  learned  French  Dominican,  was  born 
at  Paris,  of  a  reputable  family,  in  160],  and  after  a  clas- 
sical education,  took  the  habit  of  his  order  in  1619.  He 
then  employed  six  years  in  the  study  of  philosophy  and 
theology,  after  which  he  was  sent  to  Toul  to  instruct  the 
young  men  of  bis  order  in  these  sciences.     In  the  mean 
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time  his  extreme  partiality  to  the  Greek,  and  hia  extensive 
reading  in  Greek  literature,  inspired  liim  witti  a  great  de- 
tire  to  visit  the  country  of  the  modern  Greeks,  and  in<|uire 
into  their  sentiments  and  custoips ;  and  having  obtained 
leave  of  his  superiors,  be  set  out  in  1631,  as  an  apostolic 
missionary,  and  was  for  the  sake  of  local  convenience,  made 
prior  of  the  convent  of  St.  Sebastian,  in  the  island  of  Chios. 
Here  he  resided  eight  years,  conversing  with  the  ablest 
pf  the  natives,  and  inquiring  into  their  history,  religion, 
and  manners.  Before  returning  to  France  be  went  to 
Rome  in  1640,  where  he  was  appointed  prior  of  the  con- 
vent of  St.  Sixtus,  and  being  arrive^  ftt  Paris,  was  made 
master  of  the  novices,  and  began  to  employ  his  time  in 
preparing  his  works  for  the  press.  This  was  an  object  so 
much  at  heart,  thistt  when  elected  in  1652  vicar-general  of 
bis  order,  he  accepted  it  with  great  reluctance,  as  likely  to 
interrupt  his  labours.  It  is  supposed,  indeed,  that  his 
intense  application,  and  the  various  duties  of  this  office, 
impaired  his  health,  and  brought  on  a  slow  fever,  wbicb 
proved  fatal  Sept.  23, 1653.  His  principal  work  was  his 
collection  of  Greek  liturgies,  published  under  the  title  of 
f' Euchologion,  sive  rituale  Grsecorum,**  Paris,  1647,  fol. 
a  very  curious  and  rare  work.  There  is,  however,  a  se- 
cond edition  printed  at  Venice  in  1730.  Goar  also  trans- 
lated some  of  the  Byzantine  historians  for  the  eoUection 
printed  at  the  Louvre.  ^ 

.  QOBI^N  (Charles  le),  a  learned  Jesuit,  and  secretary 
to  the  Chinese  missionaries,  was  born  at  St.  Malo  in  1653, 
and  having  been  educated  in  the  academies  belonging  to 
his  order,  wasf  made  professor  of  philosophy  and  classics, 
which  he  taught  for  eight  years  with  reputation.  He  then 
came  to  Paris,  where  he  was  appointed  secretary  and  pro- 
fsurator  to  the  Chinese  missionaries.  He  died  May  1708. 
He  wrote,  many  tracts  on  the  progress  of  religion  in  China, 
and  entered  warmly  into  the  disputes  between  the  mis- 
sionaries on  the  worship  of  Confucius.  The  best  known  of 
his  works  are,  his  '*  Lettres  sur  les  Progres  de  la  Religion  a 
]a  Cbine,^'  1697,  8vo ;  his  *^  Hist,  de  TEditde  V  empereur 
de  la  Chine  en  faveur  de  la  religion  Chretienne,*'  1698, 
13mo,  which  makes  the  third  volume  of  le  Comte's  Memoir$ 
pf  China;  his  '<  Hist,  des  Isle^  Mariannes,''  i700,  12mo  ; 
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and  eight  parts  or  volumes  of  the  **  Lettres  edifiantes  et 
curieuses,**  written  by  the  Chinese  missionaries.  Of  these 
letters  there  was  afterwards  a  collection  made,  extending 
to  34  vols.  12mo;  and  in  1780,  the  abbe  de  Querbeuf  pub- 
lished a  new  edition  in  26  vols.  They  are  still  consulted 
as  afFordipg  information  respecting  the  natural  history, 
geography,  and  politics  of  the  countries  which  the  Jesuits 
hgfd  explored,  although  they  are  not  un  frequently  mixed 
with  improbable  tales.  * 

GOCLENIUS  (Conrad),  a  learned  philologist,  was 
born  in  1485,  in  Westphalia.  He  acquired  a  high  reputa- 
tion for  learning,  and  taught  for  a  considerable  time  at  the 
college  of  Bois-le-Duc  in  Louvain,  where  he  died  Jan. 
25,  1535.  Erasmus,  who  was  his  intimate  friend,  highly 
valued  his  character,  and  respected  his  erudition.  He 
wrote  notes  on  Cicero's  Offices,  edited  a  new  edition  of 
Lucan,  and  published  a  Latin  translation  of  Lucian's  "  Her- 
motinus,"  a  dialogue  on  the  sects  of  philosophers.* 

GODDARD   (Jonathan),    an   English   physicfan   and 
chemist,  and  promoter  of  the  royal  society,  was  the  son  of 
a  rich  ship-builder  at  Deptford,  and  born  at  Greenwich 
about  1617.     Being  industrious  and  of  good  parts,  he  made 
a  quick-  progress  in  grammar-learning,  and  was  entered  a 
commoner  at  Magdalen-hall,  Oxford,  in  1632.     He  staid 
at  the  university  about  four  years,    applying  himself  to 
physic  ;  and  then  left;  it,  without  taking  a  degree,  to  travel 
abroad,  as  was  at  that  time  the  custom,  for  father  im- 
provement in  his  faculty.     At  his  return,  not  being  quali- 
fied, according  to  the  statutes,  to  proceed   in  physic  at 
Oxford,  he  went  to  Cambridge,  and  took  the  degree  of 
bachelor  in  the  faculty,  as  a  member  of  Christ  college,  in 
1638  ;  after  which,  intending  to  settle  in  London,  without 
waiting  for  another  degree,  he  engaged  in  a  formal  pro- 
naise  to  obey  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  college  of  physi- 
cians  there,  Nov.  1640.     Having  by  this  means  obtained  a 
proper  permission,  he  entered  into  practice;    but  being 
still  sensible  of  the  advantage  of  election  into  the  college, 
he  took  the  first  opportunfty  of  applying  for  his  doctor's 
degree  at  Cambridge,  which  he  obtained,  as  a  member  of 
Catherine-hall,  in    1643;  and  was  chosen   fellow  of  the 
college  of  physicians  in  1646.     In  the  mean  time,  he  had 
the  preceding  year  engaged  in  another  society,  fon  im- 

1  Moreri.'^Dict.  Hist.  «  Foppeo  Bibl.  Bel.— Saxii  Onomast, 
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proving  and  cultivating  experiodental  philosophy.    This 
society  usually  met  at  or  near  his  lodgings  in  Wood-street, 
for  the  convenience  of  making  experiments ;  in  which  he 
was  very  assiduous,  as  the  reformation  and  improvement  of 
physic  was  one 'principal  branch  of  this  design.     In  1647, . 
he  was  appointed  lecturer  in  anatomy  at  the  college ;  and 
it  was  from  these  lectures  that  bis  reputation  took  its  rise. 
As  be,  with  the  rest  of  the  assembly  which  met  at  his  lodg* 
ingSy  had  all  along  sided  with  the  parliament,  he  was  made 
head-physician  in  the  army,  and  was  taken,  in  that  station, 
by  Croipwell,  first  to  Ireland  in  1649,  and  then  to  Scot- 
land  the  following  year;  and  returned  thence   with  his 
master;  who,  after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  rode  into  Lon- 
don in  triumph.  Sept  12,  16^1.    He  was  appointed  warden 
of  Merton -college,  Oxon,    Dec.  9tb  following,  and  was 
incorporated  M.  D.  of  the  university,  Jan*  14th  the  sande 
year.     Cromwell  wi^s  the  chancellor ;  and  returning  to 
Scotland,  in  order  to  incorporate  that  kingdom  into  one 
commonwealth  with  England,  he  appointed  our  warden, 
together  with  D^.  Wilkins,  warden  of  Wadham,  Dr.  Good- 
win, president  pf  Magdalen,  Dr*  O^en,  de^n  of  Christ 
Church,  and  Cromweir^  brother-in-law,  Peter  French,  a 
canon  of  Christ  Churqb,  to  act  as  his  delegates  in  all  mat- 
ter$;  relating  to  grants  or  dispensations  that  required  his 
assent.     This   instrument  bore  date 'Oct.  16,  1652.     His 
powerful  patron  dissolving  the  long  parliament,  called  a 
new  one,  named  the  Little  Parliament,  in  1653,  in  which 
the  warden  of  Merton  sat  sole  representative  qf  the  univer- 
sity, and  was  appointed  one  of  the  council  qf  state  the 
saipe  year. 

A  series  of  honours  aqd  favours  bestowed  by  the  usurper, 
lybose  interest  he  constantly  promoted,  naturally  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  Charles  II.  who  removed  him  from  his' 
wardenship,  by  a  letter  dated  July  3,  1660;  and  claiming 
the  right  qf  nomination,  during  the  vacancy  of  the  see  of 
Canterbury,  appqinted  another  warden  in  a  manner  the 
most  mortifying  to  our  author.  The  new  warden  was  Dr. 
Edw.  Reyuolds,  then  king's  cbaplafn,  and  soon  after  bishop 
of  Norwich,  who  was  appointed  successor  to  sir  Nathaniel 
Brent,  without  the  least  notice  being  taken  ^f  Dr.  God- 
dard^.     He  th^n  removed  to  Gre$;bam  college,  where  he 

*  Our  author,  it  is  true,  was  strong-  resentment  upon  him ;  'otherwise,  it 
Iy>attached  to  Cromwell;  which/ no  was  not  deserved  by  his  behaviour  ia 
doubt,  brought  this  mark  of  the  king*8     the  college.    For  this  we  have  the  tes- 
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had  been  cboi^en  professor  of  physic  on  Nov.  7,  1655,  and 
continued  to  frequent  those  meetings  which  gave  birth  to 
the  royal  society ;  and,  upon  their  establishment  by  char- 
ter in  1663,  was  nominated  one  of  the  Brst  council.    This 
honour  they  were  induced  to  confer  upon  him,  both  in 
regard  to  his  merit  in  general  as  a  scholar,  and  to  his  par-, 
ticular  zeal  and  abilities  in  promoting  the  design  of  their 
institution,  of  which  there  is  full  proof  in  the  *^  Memoirs** 
of  that  society  by  Dr.  Birch,  where  there  is  scarcely  a  meet- 
ing mentioned,  in  which  his  name  does  not  occur  for  some 
experiment  or  observation  made  by  him.    At  the  same  time 
he  carried  on  his  business  as  a  physician,  being  continued 
a  fellow  of  the  eoUege  by  their  new  charter  in  ]6'63.  Upon 
the  conflagration  in  1666,  which  consumed   the  old  Ex- 
change, our  professor,  with  the  rest  of  his  brethren,  re- 
moved from  Gresham,  to  make  room  for  the  merchants  to 
carry  on  tbe  public  affairs  of  the  city  ;  which,  however,  did 
not  hinder  him  from  going  on  with  pursuits  in  natural  phi- 
losophy and  physic.     In  this  last  he  was  not  only  an  able 
but  a  conscientious  practitioner ;  for  which  reason  he  con- 
tinued still  to  prepare  his  own  medicines.     He  was  so  fully 
persuaded  that  this,  no  less  than  prescribing  them,  was 
the  physician^s  duty,  that  in  1668,  whatever  offence  it 
might  give  the  apothecaries,  be  was  not  afraid  to  publish 
a  treatise,  recommending  it  to  general  use.     This  treatise 
was  received  with  applause  ;  but  as  he  found  the  proposal 
in  it  attended  with  such  difficulties  and  discouragements  as 
were  likely  to  defeat  it,  he  pursued  that  subject  the  follow, 
ing  year,  in  *^  A  Discourse,  setting  forth  the  unhappy  con- 
dition of  the  practice  of  Physic  in  London,'*   1669,  4to. 
But  this  availed  nothing,  and  when  an  attempt  was  made 
by  the  college  of  physicians,  with  the  same  view,  thirty 
years  afterwards,  it  met  with  no  better  success.     In  1671 
he  returned  to  bis  lodgings  at  Gre^bam  college,  where  be 
continued  prosecuting  improvements  in  philosophy  till  bis 
death,  which  was  very  sudden.     He  used  to  meet  a  select 
number  of  friends  at  the  Crown-tavern  in  Bloomsbury, 
where  they  discoursed  on  philosophical  subjects,  and  in  his 
return  thence  in  tbe  evening  of  March  24^  1674,  he  ^as 

timony  of  Wood,  who  was  bred  at  Mer-  published  in  1659,  and  sent  it  hiqi  to 

ton,  and  always  meotioas  Dr.  God-  London,  bound  in  hlu6  Turkey,  with 

dard,  as  warden,  in  terms  of  kindness  gilt  leaves  ;  as  we  find  it  carefully  set 

tad  respect.     He  was,  indeed,  the  first  down   in  the  history  of  his  own  liibi 

pttroivto  that  antiquary;  who,  as  such,  published  by  Mr.  Heame. 
dedicated  his  brother's  serroens  to  him, 
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seized  with  an  apoplectic  fit  in  Ctieapside,  and  dropped 
down  dead. 

His  memory  was  long  preserved  by  certain  drops,  which 
were  bis  invention,  and  bore  his  name ;  but  which,  like 
all  such  nostrums,  are  now  forgotten!  His  receipts  *'  Ar- 
cana Goddardiana,"  were  published  at  the  end  of  the 
'*  Pharmacopoeia  Bateana,"  1691.  He  had  several  learned 
treatises  dedicated  to  him  as  a  patron  of  learning,  made  by 
.  persons  well  acquainted  with  him,  such  as  Dr.  Edmund 
Dickinson  and  Dn  Wallis,  who  highly  pruse  his  extensive 
learning,  his  skill  in  his  profession,  knowledge  of  public 
affairs,  and  generous  disposition,  his  candour,  aflPtfbility, 
and  benevolence  to  all  good  and  learned  men.  Of  this 
last  there  is  one  instance  worth  preserving;  and  that  is,  his 
taking  into  his  apartment,  at  Gresham,  Dr.  Wortbington, 
who  lodged  with  him  for  the  conveniency  of  preparing  for 
the  press  the  works  of  Mr.  Joseph  Mede,  which  he  finished 
and  published  in  1664.  According  to  Dr.  Seth  Ward, 
bishop  of  Salisbury,  he  was  the  first  Englishman  who 
made  that  noble  astronomical  instrument  the  telescope.^ 

GODEAU  (Anthony),  a  learned  French  bishop  and 
writer,  was  descended  from  a  good  family  at  Dreux,  and 
born  in  1605.  Being  inclined  to  poetry  from  his  youth, 
he  applied  himself  to  it,  and  so  cultivated  his  genius,  that 
he  made  his  fortune  by  it.  His  first  essay  was  a  paraphrase 
in  verse  of  the  Benedicite^  which* was  much  commended. 
.  He  was  but  twenty -four  when  he  became  a  member  of  that 
society  which  met  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Confart,  to  con- 
fer upon  subjects  of  polite  learning,  and  to  communicate 
their  performances.  From  this  society  cardinal  Richlieu 
took  the  bint,  and  formed  the  resolution,  of  establishing 
the  French  academy  for  belles  lettres ;  and  our  author  in  a 
few  years  obtained  the  patronage  of  that  powerful  eccle- 
siastic. The  bishopric  of  Grasse  becoming  vacant  in  1 636, 
.cardinal  Richelieu  recommended  him  to  the  king,  who  im- 
mediately conferred  it  upon  him ;  and  as  soon  as  the  cere- 
.mony  of  consecration  was  over,  he  repaired  to  his  diticese, 
and  applied  himself  to  the  functions  of  his  office.  He  held 
several  synods,  composed  a  great  number  of  pastoral  in- 
structions for  the  use  of  bis  clergy,  and  restored  eccle- 
siastical discipline,  which  had  been  almost  entirely  neg* 

>  BiQg.  Brit.^— Ward's  Grefham  Profestort.— Birch's  Hist,  of  the  Royal  So^^ 
ciety*— Ath*  Chu  toL  XL 
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lected.    He  4)btained  from  pope  Innocent  X.  a  bull  for 
uiiitiog  the  bishopric  of  Vehce  to  that  of  Grasse,  as  hift 
predecessor  William  le  Blore  had  before  obtained  from 
Clement  VI I L    This  arrangem^ent,  considering  the   pro* 
pinqoity  of  the  twodioceses,  and  the  small  income,  of  both 
together  (about  450/.)  was  not  unreasonable;  but  when 
Godeau  found  the  people  and  clergy  averse  to  it,  he  gave 
up  his  pretensions,  and  contented  himself  with  the  bishopric  , 
of  Vence  only.     He  assisted  ih  several  general  assemblies 
of  the  clergy,  held  in  1645  and  1655;  in  which  he  vigor- 
ously maintained  the  dignity  of  the  episcopal  order,  and 
the  system  of  pure  morality,  against  those  who  opposed 
both.     One  of  his  best  pieces  upon  this  subject,  was  pub- 
lished in  1 709,  with  the  title  of  <^  Christian  Morals  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Vence  :'*  and 
was  afterwards  translated  into  English,  by  Basil  Kennet. 
These  necessary  absences  excepted,  he  constantly  resided 
upon  his  diocese,  where  he  was  perpetually  employed  in 
visitations,  preaching,  reading,  writing,  or  attending  upon 
tl;;ie  ecclesiastical  or  temporal  affairs  of  his  bishopric,  till 
Easter-day,  April  17,   1671 ;  when  he  was  seized  with  a 
fit  of  an  apoplexy,  of  which  he  died  the  21st. 

He  was  a  very  voluminous  author,  both  in  prose  and 
verse.     Moreri,    after  giving  a  list  of  fifty  works,  adds 
many  fugitive  pieces  of  devotional  poetry.     One  of  his 
principal  works  is  his  ^^  Ecclesiastical  History,^*  intended 
to  be  comprized  in  3  vols  fol.     The^first  appeared  in  16^, 
containing  the  ^^  History  of  the  first  eight  centuries  ;^  but 
as  he  did  not  finish  the  other  two,  they  remained  in  manu- 
script.    He   was,  however,  the  first  person  who   gave  a 
'^  Church  History.''  in  the  French  language.     He  was  the 
author  also  of  a  <'  Translation  of  the  Psalms  into  French 
verse,"  which  were  so  well  approved,  that  those  of  the 
reformed  xelis^ion  have  not  scrupled  to  use  them  at  home 
in  their  families,  instead  of  the  version  of  Marot,  which  is 
adapted  and  consecrated  to  the  public  service.     Of  this 
work  Basil  Kenpet  h^s  given  a  criticism  in  the  preface  to 
^^  An  Essay  towards  a  Paraphrase  on  the  Psalms,''  1709, 
8vo.     The  Jesuit,  Vavassor,  wrote  a  piece  on  purpose  to 
prove  that  our  author  had  no  true  taste  for  poetry;  and 
Boileau  remarks  several  defects  in  his  poetical  perform- 


ances.* 


1  OupUi.— Niceron,  T0I1.  XVIII.  and  XX.— Moreri. 
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Cenotaphio ;  de  Domioio  sen  imperio  maris  et  jure  nau- 
itagii  coUigendi.''  6.  Commentaries  and  Notes  on  several 
Orations  of  Libanius.  7.  '^  L'Hist.  Ecclesiastique  de  Phi- 
lostorge,  avecun  Appendix.'*  8.  <^  Les  Mercure  Jesuite, 
ou  Recueil  des  pieces  concemant  les  Jesuites/*  1631,  2 
vohk  Svo.  * 

^  GODEFROI  (Denys),  son  of  Theodore,  was  born  Au- 
gust 24,  1615,  at  Paris.  He  made  use  of  his  father's  Me- 
moirs, and  like  him  studied  the  History  of  France.  Louis 
XIV.  appointed  him  keeper  and  director  of  the  chamber  of 
accounts  at  Lisle,  in  which  city  he  died  June  9,  1681.  He 
published  ^  Le  C£r^monial  de  France,''  written  by  his 
father ;  and  the  History  of  Charles  VL  and  Charies  VII. 
printed  at  the  Louvre,  each  in  1  vot  folio ;  that  of  the 
Crown  Officers,  from  tbe  time  at  which  that  of  John  le 
Feron  ends;  *'  Memoires  et  Instructions  pour  servir  dans 
les  Negooiations  et  les  Affaires  concemant  les  Droits  du 
Roi,"  1665,  fol.  which  had  been  attributed  to  chancellor 
Seguier,  &c.*  He  left  several  children  who  were  eminent ; 
among  them, 

GODEFROI  (Dents),  the  third  of  that  name,  honorary 
auditor  and  keeper  of  the  books  in  the.chambre  des  comptes 
at  Parisy'^ied  1719,  and  left  Remarks  on  the  Addition  to 
the  History  of  Louis  XI.  by  Naud6 ;  an  edition  of  the 
"  Satire  Menip6e,"  1 709,  3  vols.  8vo ;  and  other  works. 
John  Gopefhoi,  director  of  the  chambre  des  comptes  at 
Lisle,  was  another  son  of  the  second  Denys,  who  pub- 
lished in  1706  an  degant  edition  of  the  <*  Memoires  de 
Philippe  de  Commines;"  and  in  1711  a  new  edition  of 
tbe  "  Satyre  Menipee."  He  also  left  the  "  Journal  de 
Henri  HI."  with  notes,  and  some  new  pieces,  2  vols.  Svo ; 
a  very  curious  book  against  that  by  Pere  Guyard,  a  Ja- 
cobin, entitled  *'  La  Fatality  de  St  Cloud ;"  *«  Mem.  de 
la  Reine  Marguerite,"  Svo,  &c.  No  author  has  given  so  clear 
an  account  of  the  league,  nor  published  so  many  curious 
pieces  respecting  the  parties  engaged  in  it.  He  died  in 
February,  1732.'  . 

GODESCHALCUS.     See  GOTTESCHALCUS. 

GODFREY  of  VITERBO,  the  author  of  an  ancient 
chronicle,  is  supposed  to  have  been  born  in  the  twelfth 
century,  at  Viterbo,  in  Italy,  and  educated  in  his  youth^ 
at  least,  at  Bamberg.    He  was  afterwards  chaplain  and 

1  Mor*ri.--Pi«t.  Hist.  «  Ibidl.  a  Ibid. 
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secretary  to  king  Conrad  III.  the  emperor  Frederick^  and 
his  son  Henry  VI.     He  informs  us  that  he  spent  forty  years 
in  searching  among  (he  manuscripts  of  the  Greeks,  Latins, 
Jews,  Chaldeans,  and  barbarians,  for  materials  proper  for 
his  Chronicle,  had  made  himself  acquainted  with  all  these 
languages,  and  performed  many  voyages  and  travels  in  the 
same  pursuit.    This  Chronicle,  which  does  not,  however, 
gratify  all  the  expectations  that  might  be  formed  from  such 
learning  and  industry,  begins  with  the  creation  of  the 
world,  and  ends  with  1186.     It  is  written  in   Latin  prose  ^ 
and  verse,  and  entitled  ^'  Pantheon.'*     It  was  first  printed 
at  Basil,   by  Basilius  John   Herold,    1359,    reprinted  at 
Francfort  in  1584,  and  at  Hanover  in  1613,  in  Pistorius's 
collection  of  German  writers ;  and  Muratori  has  inserted 
in  his   great  collection,    that  part  which  respects  Italy* 
Lambecius  speaks  of  another  work  by  Godfrey,    which 
exists  in  MS.  in  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna,  entitled 
*V Speculum  regium,  sive  de  genealogia  regum  et  impera« 
torum  a  diluvii  tempore  ad  Henricum  VI.  imperatorem/* 
Godfrey  appears  to  have  been  a  inan  of  learning  and  oh*  ' 
servation,  and  is  thought  to  deserve  credit  as  to  his  rela*  . 
tion  of  the  events  which  occurred  in  his  own  time,  and 
with  which  his.  situation  at  court  enabled  him  to  be  ac* 
quainted.* 

GODOLPHIN  (John),  an  eminent  civilian,  the  third 
son  of  John.Godolphin,  esq.  was  descended  from  an  ancient 
family  of  his  name  in  Cornwall,  and  born  Nov.  29,  1617, 
at  Godolphin,  in  the  island  of  Sciily.     He  was  sent  to 
Oxford,  and  entered  a  commoner  of  Gloucester-hiall,  in 
1632  ;  and  having  laid  a  good  foundation  of  logic  and  phi- 
losophy, he  applied  himself  particularly  to  the  study  of 
the  civil  law,  which  he  chose  for  his  profession  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly took  his  degrees^  in  that  faculty,  that  of  bachelor 
in  1636,  and  of  doctor  in  1642-3,.     He  has  usually  been 
ranked  among  puritans  for  haying  written  two  treatises 
published  by  him  in   1650  andj^i^5.1,  entitled,   1.  '*  The 
Holy  Limbec^  or  sm  extraction  of  the  spirit  from  the  Let* 
ter  of  certain  eminent  places  in  the  Holy  Scripture.'*  Other 
copies  were  printed  with  this  title,  ^^  The, Holy  Limbec, 
or  a  Semicentury  of  Spiritual  Extractions,"  &c.     2.  '<  The 
Holy  Harbour,  containing  the  whole  body  of  divinity,  or 
the  sum  and  substance,  of  the  Christian  Religion/'     But 

>  Moreri.— Votisiuf  de  Hitt.  Lat.— 'Saxii  OnmBait. 
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whatever  may  be  the  principles  maiotained  in  these  works, 
which  we  have  not  seen,  it  is  certain  that  when  he  went  to 
London  afterwards,  he  sided  with  the  anti •monarchical 
party ;  and,  taking  the  oath  called  the  Engagement,  was 
by  an  act  passed  in  Cromwell's  convention,  or  short  par* 
liament,  July  1658,  constituted  judge  of  the  admiralty 
jointly  with  William  Clarke,  L'L.  D.  and  Charles  George 
Cock,  esq.  In  July  1659,  upon  the  death  of  Clarke,  he 
and  Cock  received  a  new  commission  to  the  same  place, 
to  continue  in  force  no  longer  than  December  following. 

Notwithstanding  these  compliances  with  .the  powers  then 
in  being,  he  was  much  esteemed  for  his  knowledge  in  the 
civil  law,  which  obtained  him  the  post  of  king's  advocate 
at  the  restoration  :  after  which,  he  published  several  books 
in  his  own  faculty  then  in  good  esteem,  as  "  A  View  of 
the  Admiral's  Jurisdiction,"  1661,  8vo,  in  which  is  printed 
a  translation  by  him,  of  Grasias,  or  Ferrand's  ^*  Extract  of 
the  aucient  Laws  of  Oleron ;"  ^  The  Orphan's  Legacy, 
&c.  treating  of  last  wills  and  testaments,"  1 674,  4to.  And 
'^Repertorium  Canonicum,"  &c.  1678,  4to.  In  this  last 
piece  he  strenuously  and  learnedly  asserts  the  king's  su- 
premacy, as  a  power  vested  iu  the  crown,  before  the 
Pope  invaded  the  right  and  authority,  or  jurisdiction.  He 
died  April  4,  1678,  and  was  interred  in  St.  James's  church, 
Clerkenwell.  * 

GODOLPHIN  (Sidney),  earl  of  Godolphin,  and  loitl 
high  treasurer  of  England,  descended  from  a  very  ancient 
family  in  Cornwall,  was  the  third  son  of  Francis  Godolphin, 
K.  B.  by  Dorothy,  second  daughter  of  sir  Henry  Berkley, 
of  Yarlington  in  Somersetshire.  He  had  great  natural 
abilities,  was  liberally  educated,  and  inheriting  the  un- 
shaken loyalty  of  his  family,  entered  early  into  the  service 
of  Charles  II.  who  after  his  restoration  made  him  one  of 
the  grooms  of  his  bed«chamber.  In  1663,  when  attending 
his  jnajesty  to  the  university  of  Oxford,  he  had  the  degree 
of  M.  A.  conferred  upon  him.  In  1678,  he  was  twice  sent 
envoy  to  Holland,  upon  affairs  of  the  greatest  importance ; 
and  the  next  year  was-made  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
treasury,  which  trust  he  discharged  with  integrity,  and 
being  considered  as  a  man  T>f  great  abilities,  was  sworn  of 
the  privy  council.  In  1680  he  openly  declared  for  the 
bill  of  exclusion  of  the  duke  of  York  ;  and  in  the  debate 
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in  CM>tinciI,  iil4iether  the  duke  should  return  to  Scotland 
before  thie  pftrliament  met,  lie  joined  in  the  advice  for  bis 
going  aviray ;  and  though  the  rest  of  the  council  wereof  the 
contrary  opinioti|  yet  the  king  acquiesced  in  his  and  lord 
Sunderland's  reasons.  In  April  1664  he  was  appointed 
one  of  die  secretaries  of  state,  which  he  soon  resigned  for 
the  office  of  first  commissioner  of  the  treasury,  and  was 
created  baron  Godolphin  of  Rialton  in  Cornwall.  He  had  , 
hitherto  sat  in  the  house  of  commons  as  representative  for 
Helston  and  Ibr  St.  Mawe's. 

On  the  accession  of  James  IL  he  was  appointed  lord 
chamberlain  to  the  queen,  add  on  the  removal  of  the  earl 
of  Rochester,  was  again  made  one  of  the  commissioners  of 
the  treasury.  On  the  landing  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  he 
was  one  of  the  commisisioners  sent  by  king  James  to  treat 
with  that  prince,  which  employment  he  discharged  with 
great  address  and  prudence.  In  the  debate  coridernidg  the 
vacancy  of  the  throne,  after  the  abdication  of  king  Jame<^, 
his  lordship,  but  of  a  regard  to  the  successi6o,  voted  'f6ir  a 
regency ;  yet  when  kirig  William  was  advanced  to  -the 
throne,  bis  majesty  appointed  him  one  of  the  lords  coih- 
missioners  of  the  treasury,  and  a  privy-councillor,  and  ih 
1690  he  was  appointed  first  lord  of  the  treasury.  In  iti^ir, 
he  was  one  of  the  seven  lords  justices  for  the  administratibh 
of  the  government,  during  the  king's  absence,  a^  he  vtras 
likewise  the  year  following,  and  again  in  17Q1,  when  he 
was  restored  to  the  place  of  first  commissioner  of  the  trea-^ 
8uiy>  from  which  he  had  been  removed  in  i697.  On  the 
accession  of  queen  Anne,  he  was  constituted  lord  high 
treasurer,  Which  post  he  had  long  refused  to  accept,  till 
the  earl  of  Marlborough  pressed  him  in  so  positive  a  man- 
ner, that  he  declared,  he  could  not  go  to  the  continent  to 
cornmand  the  artiaies,  unless  the  treasury  wasr  put  into  hi^ 
bands;  for  then  he  was  sure  that  remittances  would  be 
punctually  made  to  him.  Under  his  lordship's  administra- 
tion of  this  high  bffice,  the'public  credit  was  raised,  the 
war  carried  on  with  success,  and  the  nation  satisfied  with 
his  prudent  management.  He  omitted  nothing  that  could 
engage  the  subject  to  bear  the  Burthen  of  the  war  with 
chearfulness;  and  it  was  owing  to  his  advice,  that  the 
queeil  contributed  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  out  of 
heir  civil  list  towards  it.  He  was  also  one  of  those  faithful 
^nd  able  counsellors,  who  advised  her  majesty  to  declare 
|in  council  against  the  selling  of  of&ces  and  places  in  her 
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household  and  family,  as  highly  dishonoural^le  to  hers^, 
prejudicial  to  her  service,  and  a  discourageoieot  to  virtue 
and  true  merits  which  alone  ought  and  should  recommend 
persons  to  her  royal  approbation.  And  so  true  a  friend 
was  his  lordship  to  the  established  church,  that  considering 
bow  meanly  great  numbers  of  the  clergy  were  provided 
for,  be  prevailed  upon  her  majesty  to  settle  her  revenue 
of  the  first-fruits  and  tenths  for  the  augmentation  of  the 
small  vicarages.  In  July  1704  he  was  made  knight  of  the 
garter ;  and  in  December  1 706,  advanced  to  the  dignity 
of  earl  of  Godolphin  and  viscount  Rialton.  But  notwith- 
standing all  his  great  services  to  the  public,  on  the  8th  of 
August  1710,  h(&  was  removed  from  his  post  of  lord  high 
treasurer. 

He  died  at  St.  Alban^s  of  the  stone,  on  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tember 1712,  and  was  interred  in  Westminster-abbey.  By 
his  lady,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Thomas  Blague,  esq.  he 
had  issue  Francis,  second  earl  of  Godolphin,  on  whose 
death  the  title  became  extinct. 

Bishop  Burnet  says)  '*  that  he  was  the  silentest  and  mo-> 
destest  man,  who  was  perhaps  ever  bred  in  a  court.  He 
had  a  ckar  apprehension,  and  dispatched  business  witln 
great  method,  and  with  so  much  temper,  that  he  had  no 
personal  enemies.  But  his  silence  begot  a  jealousy,  which 
bung  long  upon  him.  His  notions  were  for  the  court; 
hut  his  incorrupt  and  sincere  way  of  managing  the  con* 
cerns  of  the  treasury  created  in  all  people  a  very  high 
..esteem  for  him.  He  had  true  principles  of  religion  and. 
virtue,  and  never  heaped  up  wealth.  8o  that^  all  things 
being  laid  together,  he  was  one  of  the  worthiest  and  wisest 
men^  who  was  employed  in  that  age.'^  In  another  place 
the  same  historian  observes,  ^^  that  he  was  a  man  of  the 
clearest  head,  the  calmest  temper,  and  the  most  incorrupt 
of  all  the  ministers  he  had  ever  known ;  and  that  after  hav- 
ing been  thirty  years  in  the  treasury,  and  during  nine  of 
those  lord  treasurer,  as  he  was  never  once  suspected  of 
corruption,  or  of  suffering  his  servants  to  grow  rich  under 
him,  so  in  all  that  time  his  estate  was  hot  incffeased  by  him 
to  the  value  of  four  thousand  pounds.^'  It  is  also  said,  that 
he  had  a  penetrating  contemplative  genius,  a  slow,  but 
unerring  apprehension,  and  an  exquisite  judgment,  with 
few  words,  though  always  to  the  purpose.  He  was  tem- 
perate in  his  diet.  His  superior  wisdom  and  spirit  made 
kim  despise  the  low  arts  of  vain-glorious  courtiers;,  for  his 
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iie?er  kept  suitors  unprofitable  in  suspense,  nor  promised 
any  things  that  be  was  not  resolved  to  perform ;  but  as  he 
accounted  dissimulation  the  worst  of  lying,  so  on  the  other 
hand  his  denials  were  softened  by  frankness  and  conde-* 
scension  to  those  whom  he  could  not  gratify.  His  great 
abilities  and  consummate  experience  qualified  him  for  a 
prime  minister;  and  his  exact  knowledge  of  all  thif 
branches  of  the  revenue  particularly  fitted  him  for  the 
management  of  the  treasury.  He  was  thrifty  without  the 
least  tincture  of  avarice,  being  as  good  an  o&conomist  of 
the  public  wealth,  as  he  was  of  his  private  fortune.  He 
bad  a  clear  conception  of  the  whole  government,  both  in 
church  and  state ;  and  perfectly  knew  the  temper,  genius, 
and  disposition  of  the  English  nation.  And  though  his 
stern  gravity  appeared  a  little  ungracious,  yet  his  steady 
and  impartial  justice  recommended  him  to  the  esteem  of 
almost  every  person  ;  so  thj»t  no  man,  in  so  many  different 
public  stations,  and  so  great  a  variety  of  business,  ever 
had  more  friends,  or  fewer  enemies.  Dean  Swift's  charac- 
ter of  him  is  not  so  favourable,  and  in  our  references  may 
be  found  many  other  opposite  opinions  of  his  .merit  and 
abilities.  He  had  a  brother  of  some  poetical  talent,  noticed 
by  Mr.  Ellis. ' 

GODWIN  (Mary),  better  known  by  the  name  of 
WoOLLSTQNECRAFT,  a  lady  of  very  extraordinary  genius, 
but  whose  history  and  opinions  are  unhappily  calculated  to 
excite  a  mixture  of  admiration,  pity^  and  scorn,  was  born 
in  or  near  London,  April  27,  1759,  of  poor  parents,  who 
then  resided  at  Epping,  but  afterwards  removed  to  a  feroh 
near  Beverley  in  Yorkshire,  where  this  daughter  frequented 
a  day-school  in  the  neighbourhood.  From  this  place  her 
father  again  removed  to  Hoxton  near  London,  and  aftqr* 
wards  to  Walworth.  During  all  this  time,  and  until  Miss 
Woollstonecraft  arrived  at  her  twenty-fourth  year,  there 
appears  little  that  is  interesting,  or  extraordinary  in  her 
history,  unless  it  may  be  considered  as  Such  that  she  early 
affected  an  original  way  of  thinking,  accompanied  with 
correspondent  actions,  and  entertained  a  high  and  romantic 
sense  of  friendship,  which  seems  greatly  to  have  prevailed 
over  filial  affection.  In  her  twenty- fourth  year,  she  formed 
Ihe  plan  of  conducting  a  school  at  Islington,  in  conjunct 
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tion  with  her  sistiers,  wliirh  itt  the  cotirsie  of  a  few  months 
she  removed  to  Newington-green,  inhere  she  was  honoured 
by  the  friendship  of  Dr.  Price.  Of  her  opinions  on  reli- 
gious subjects  at  this  timei  we  have  the  following  singular 
kccount  from  her  biographer :  "  Her  religion  was,  in 
reality,  little  allied  to  any  system  of  forms,  and  was  rather 
founded  in  taste,  than  in  the  niceties  of  polemical  discus- 
sion. Her  mind  constitutionally  attached  itself  to  the 
sublime  and  amiable.  She  found  an  inexpressible  delight 
in  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  in  the  splendid  reveries  of 
the  imagination.  But  nature  itself,  she  thought,  Would  be 
ho  better  than  a  vast  blank,  if  the  mind  of  the  observer 
did*  not  supply  it  with  an  animating  soul.  When  she 
walked  amidst  the  wonders  of  nature,  she  was  accustomed 
to  converse  with  her  God.  To  her  mind  he  was  pictured 
as  not  less  amiable,  generous,  and  kind,  than  great,  wise, 
and  exalted.  In  fact  she  had  received  few  lesions  of  reli- 
gion in  her  youth,  and  her  religion  (v^ts  almost  entirely  of 
her  own  creation.  But  she  was  not  on  that  account  the 
less  attached  to  it,  or  the  less  scrupulous  in  discharging 
what  she  considered  as  its  duties.  She  could  not  recollect 
the  time  when  she  had  believed  the  doctrine  of  future 
punishments,"  &c. 

In  1785,  a  Mrs.  Skeggs,  with  ^hom  she  hiad  contracted 
an  ardent  friendship,  and  who  resided  at  Lisbon,  being 
pregnant.  Miss  Woollstonecraft,  shocked  with  the  idea  thai 
•he  might  die  in  childbed  at  a  distance  from  her  friends, 
passed  over  to  Lisbon  to  attend  her,  leaving  the  school 
under  the  management  of  her  sisters;  an  exertion  of  friend- 
ship thq  more  entitled  to  praise  that  it  proved  hurtful  to 
her  school,  which  soon  after  her  return  she  was  compelled 
to  abandon.  Perhaps,  however,  this  was  not  wholly  a 
matter  of  compulsion,  for  we  are  told  that  '^  she  had  a 
rooted  aversion  to  that  sort  of  cohabitation  with  her  sisters^ 
which  the  project  of  the  school  imposed."  She  now  ap- 
pears to  have  meditated  literary  employment  as  a  source  of 
profit,  and  exhibited  a  specimen  of  her  talents  in  a  l2n)o 
pamphlet,  entitled  "  Thoughts  on  the  Education  of  Daugh- 
ters," for  the  copy-right  of  which  she  obtained  the  sum  of 
ten  guineas  from  the  late  Mr.  Johnston,  bookseller,  of  St. 
pauPs  church-yard,  who  afterwards  proved  one  of  her  most 
liberal  patrons.  After  this  she  was  employed  for  some 
months,  as  a  governess,  iti  the  family  of  an  Irish  noble- 
man, at  the  end  of  which  she  returaed  again  to  literary 
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pursuits,  and  from  1787,  when  sh^  came  to  reside  in  Lon^ 
don,  produced  "  Mary,  a  Fiction,"  "Original  Stories 
from  real  life,"  made  some  translations  from  the  French, 
and  compiled  "  The  Feojale  Reader,"  on  the  model  of 
Dr.  Enfield's  ".Speaker."  She  wrote  also  some  articles 
in  the  "  Analytical  Review,"  which  was  established  by  her 
publisher,  in  1788. 

In  the  French  revolution  which  took  place  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  which  let  loose  all  kinds  of  principles  and 
opinions  except  what  had  stood  the  test  of  experience, 
J^iss  WooUstonecraft  found  much  that  was  congenial  with 
her  own  ways  of  thinking,  and  much  which  it  will  appear 
soon  she  determined  to  introduce  in  her  conduct.  She 
was  therefore  among  the  first  who  attempted  to  answer  Mr. 
Burke!s  celebrated  "  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution,"  > 
and  displayed  a  share  of  ability  which  made  her  reputation 
more, general  than  it  had  yet  been.  This  was  followed  by 
her  "  Vindication  of  the  Rights  of  Wonian,'*  in  which  she 
unfolded  many  a  wild  theory  on  the  duties  and  cha^racter  of 
her  sex.  How  well  she  was  qualified  to  guide  them  ap- 
peared, now  in  the  practical  use  of  her  own  precepts,  of 
which  the  first  specimen  was  ijhe  formation  pf  a  violent  at- 
tachment for  a  very  eminent  artist,  which  is  thus  embel- 
lished by  her  biographer :  "  She  saw  Mr.  Fuseli  frequently; 
he  amused,  delighted,  and  instructed  her.  As  a  paipter, 
it  was  impossible  she  should  not  wish  to  see  his  works,  and 
con$)€iqueptly  to  frequent  his  house.  She  visited  him  ;  her 
visits  were  returned.  Notwithstanding  the  inequality  of 
their  years,  Mary  was  not  of  a  temper  to  live  upon  terms 
of  so  much  intimacy  with  a  man  of  merit  and  genius,  with-  . 
out  loving  him.  The  delight  she  enjoyed  in  his  society, 
she  transferred  by  association  to  his  person.  What  she  ex- 
perienced in  this  respect,  was  no  doubt  heightened,  by  the 
state  of  celihcLcy  and  restraint  in  which  she  had  hitherto 
Jived,  and  to  which  the  rules  of  polished  society  condemn 
^n  unmarried  woman.  She  conceived  a  personal  and  ar- 
dent affection  for  him.  Mr.  Fuseli  was  a  married  man,  and 
his  wife  the  acquaintance  of  Maiy.  She  readily  perceived 
the  restrictions  which  this  circumstance  seemed  to  impose 
upon  her,  but  she  made  light  of  any  difficulty  that  might 
arise  o\it  of  them."  Notwithstanding  this  contempt  for 
difficulties,  Mr.  Fuseli  was  not  tp  be  wop,  and  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  a  passion  which  he  would  not  indulge,  she  went 
oyer  to  Frwce  in  1792.     Here  within  a  few  months  shg 
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found  a  cure  in  that  **  species  of  connection/'  says  faer 
biographer,  '<  for  which  her  heart  secretly  panted,  and 
^hich  had  the  effect  of  diffusing  an  immediate  tranquillity 
and  cheerfulness  over  her  manners/*     This  was  an  illicit 
connection  with  a  Mr.  Imlay,  an  American,  and  we  are 
gravely  told,  that  **  she  was  now  arrived  at  the  situation, 
which,  for  two  or  three  preceding  years,  her  reason  had 
pointed  out  to  her  as  affording  the  most  substantial  pro- 
spect of  happiness."     Her  reason,  however,  unfortunately 
pointed  wrong  in  this  instance,  as  she  was  afterwards  most 
basely  and  cruelly  abandoned  by  the  object  of  her  affec- 
tions, whose  conduct  cannot  be  mentioned  in  terms  of  iur 
dignation  too  strong.     She  now  made  two  attempts  at  sui- 
pide,  on  which  we  shall  only  remark  that  they  were  totally 
inconsistent  .with  the  character  given  of  her  by  her  biogra- 
pher, as  possessing  ^^a  firmness  of  mind,  an  unconquerable 
greatness  of  soul,  by  which,  after  a  short  internal  struggle, 
she  was  accustomed  to  rise  above  difficulties  and  suffering." 
Having  overcome  two  ardent  passions,  she  formed  a 
third,  of  which  her  biographer,  Mr.  Williani  Godwin,  was 
the  object.     A  period  only  of  six  months  intervened  in 
this  case  ;  but,  says  Mr,  Godwin,  with  a  curiops  felicity  of 
calculation,  although  **it  was  only  six  months  since  she 
had  resolutely  banished  every  thought  of  Mr.  Imlay  (the 
former  lover),  it  was  at  least  eighteen  that  he  ought  to  have 
been  banished,  and  would  have  been  banished,  bad  it  not 
been  for  her  scrupulous  pertinacity  in  determining  to  leave 
no  measure  untried  to   regain  Aim."     This  connection, 
likewise,  was  begun  without  the  nuptial  ceremonies;  but, 
after  some  months,  the  marriage  took  place ;  the  principal 
reason  was  that  she  was  pregnant,  and  ^<  unwilling  to  in- 
cur that  seclusion  from  the  society  of  many  valuable  and 
excellent  individuals,  which  custom  awards  in  cases  of  this 
sort."     But  it  did  not  produce  the  desired  effect.     Some 
who  visited  her,  or  were  visited  by  her,  and  who  regarded 
her  as  the  injured  object  of  Mr.  |mlay^s  indifference,  were 
not  pleased  to  bestow  their  countenknce  on  one  who  was 
so  eager  to  run  into  the  arms  of  another  man,  and  alike 
informally.     Mr.  Godwin  takes  this  opportunity  of  cen- 
suring the  prudeiy  of  these  nice  people  in  terms  of  severity 
•—with  what  justice  our  readers  may  determine.     The  hap- 
piness of  this  connection,  however,  was  transient.     In  Au- 
gust 1797,  she  was  delivered  of  a  daughter,  and  died  Sept. 
jO,  of  the  ^nie  year.     From  the  account  given  of  her,  by 
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lier  biographer,  in  which  we  must  condemn  the  laboured 
vindication  of  principles  inconsistent  with  the  delicacv  of 
the  female  sex,  and  the  welfare  of  society,  Mrs.  Godwin 
appears  to  have  been  a  woman  of  strong  intellect,  which 
might  have  eleiFated  her  to  the  highest  rank  of  English  fe« 
male  wHters,  had  not  her  genius  run  wild  for  want  of  cul- 
tivation. Her  passions  were  consequently  ungovernable, 
and  she  accustomed  herself  to  yield  to  them  ivitbout  scru- 
ple, treating  female  honour  and  delicacy  as  vulgar  preju- 
dices«  She  was  therefore  a  voluptuary  and  sensualist, 
without  that  refinement  for  which  sh6  seemed  to  contend 
on  other  subjects.  Her  history  indeed  forms  entirely  a 
warning,  and  in  no  part  an  example.  Singular  she  was,  it 
must  be  allowed,  for  it  is  not  easily  to  be  conceived  that 
such  another  heroine  will  ever  appear,  unless  in  a  novel, 
where  a  latitude  is  given  to  that  extravagance  of  character 
which  she  attempted  to  bring  into  real  life. 

Besides  the  works  already  noticed,  she  published  ^^  A 
moral  and  historical  view  of  the  French  Revolution,"  of 
which  one  volume  only  Ifas  published,  and ."  Letters  from 
Norway.''  The  latter  contains  much  elegant  description 
and  just  remark.  The  former  could  be  noticed  only  at  the 
time  of  its  publication.  The  gay  illusions  of  the  French 
revolution  soon  disappeared.  After  her  death  some  mis* 
cellanies,  letters,  and  an  unfinished  novel,  were  published 
by  her  husband,  in  4  voU.  12mo,  with  a  Life  of  the  au« 
tboress.  Much  of  both  hsld  better  been  suppressed,  ad  ill 
calculated  to  excite  sympathy  for  one  who  seems  to  have 
rioted  in  sentimeiits  alike  tepugnant  to  religion,  sense,  and 
decency.  ^ 

GODWIN  (Thomas),  an  English  prelate,  was  bom  in 
1517  at  Oakingham  in  Berkshire;  and  being  put  ta  the 
grammar-school  there,  quickly  made  such  a  progress  as 
discovered  him  to  be  endowed  with  excellent  parts.  But 
bis  parents  being  low  in  circumstances,  he  must  have  lost 
the  advantage  of  improving  them'  by  a  suitable  education, 
had  they  hot  been  noticed  by  Dr.  Richard  Lay  ton,  arch- 
deacon of  Bucks,  a  zealous  promoter  of  the  reformation, 
who,  taking  him  into  his  bouse,  and  instructing  him  in 
classical  leaniing,  sent  him  to  Oxford,  where  he  wns  &n^ 
tered  of  Magdalen  college  about  1538.  Not  long  after, 
he  lost  his  worthy  patron  ;  but  his  merit,  now  becofDe  coa-> 

*  Life  as  above.— Monthly  and  Critical  Review?.-— Britisb  CHtic  for  It 9%^ 
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fpicuoQs  in  the  unxvergity,  had  procured  him  other  friendi } 
80  that  he  was  enabled  to  take  the  decree  of  B.  A*  JQly  1 2« 
1543.    The  same  merit  released  his  friends  from  any  far-» 
ther  expence,  hy  obtaining  him^  the  year  eusuipg^  a  fellow- 
ship of  his  college ;  and  he  proceeded  M.  A.  in  1547.    Bui 
he  did  not, long  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  merit  in  a*%ollegii 
life ;  his  patron,  the  archdeacon,  had  taken  care  to  breed 
Up  Godwin  in  the  principles  of  the  reformation,  and  this 
irritating  some  popish  members  of  the  college,  they  mada 
bis  situation  so  uneasy,  thiat,  the  free-school  at  Brackl^  in 
Northamptonshire  becoming  vacant  in  1 549,  and  being  in 
the  gift  of  the  college,  he  resigned  his  fellowship,  and  in- 
cepted it.     In  this  station,  he  married  the  daughter  of 
l^icholas  Purefoy,  of  Shalston,  in  the  county  of  Bucks,  and 
lived  without  any  new  disturbance  as  long  as  Edward  VI. . 
was  at  the  helm :  but,  upon  the  accession  of  Mary,  his  re* 
ligion  exposed  bim  to  a  fresh  persecution,  and  he  was  ob^ 
liged  to  quit  his  school.     In  this  exigence,  although  the 
church  was  his  original  intention,  and  he  had  nead  much 
with  that  view,  yet  now  it  became  more  safe  to  apply  to 
the  study  of  physic ;  and  being  admitted  to  his  bacbelor^s 
degree  in  that  faculty,  at^Oxford,  July  1555,  be  practised 
"^n  it  for  a  support,  till  Elizabeth  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
wb^n  he  resolved  to  enter  into  the  church*     In  this  he  was 
encouraged  by  BulUnghani,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  gave 
him  orders,  and  made  him  his  chaplain ;  his  lordship  also 
introdticed  him  to  the  queen,  and  obtained  him  the  favour 
qf  preaching  before  her  majesty  ;  who  wassp  much  pleased 
with  the  propriety  of  his  manner,  and  the  grave  turn  of 
his  oratory,   that  she  appointed  him  one  of  her   Lentr 
preachers.     He  had  discharged  this  duty  by  an  annual  ap- 
pointment, with  much  satisfaction  to  her  majesty,  for  a 
series  of  eighteen  years.     In  1565,  on  the  deprivation  of 
Sampson,  be  was  made  dean  of  Christ  church,  Oxford, 
and  had  also  the  prebend  of  Milton-ecclesia  in  the  church 
of  Lincoln  conferred  on  him  by  his  patron  bishop  Bulling- 
ham.    This  year  also  he  took  his  degrees  of  B.  and  D.  D. 
at  Oxford.     In  1566,  he  was  promoted  to  the  deanery  of 
Canterbury,  being  the  second  dean  of  that  church  :  and 
queen.  Elizabeth  making  a  visit  to  Oxford  the  same  y^ir, 
he  attended  her  majesty,  and  among  others  kept  an  esper- 
cisein  divinity  against  Dr.  Lawrence  Humphries,  the  pro- 
fessor;  in  which  the  famous  Dr.  Jewel,  bishop  of  Salis^^ 
bury,  was  moderator. 
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In  June  following  he  was  appointed  by  archbishop  P^r^ 
ker,  oa€^  of  his  commissioners  to  visit  the  diocese  qf  Nor^ 
wicfa ;  and  tbjat  primate  having  established  a  benefactioD 
for  a  sermon  on  Rogation  Sunday  at  Thetford  in  Norfol]^ 
and  other  places^  the  d^n,  while  engaged  in  this  commis- 
sion, preached  the  first  sermon  of  ,tbat  fpu,ndation,  on  Sut;ir 
day  mgrniog  July  20,  1567,  in  the>QreieQ-yard  a^oioing 
to  the  bi^op's  palace  at  Norwich.  I|i  1.573  he  quitted  hii 
.prebend  of  Milton-ecclesia,  o^  b^9g  presisated  by  Cooper, 
then  bishop  of  Lincoln,  to  that  of  Ceightoi^-^osat^?  th^ 
endowment  gf  which  is  considered  ,the  best  ^n  tbexrhurcb  of 
Ubcoln*  In  1576  hje  was  one  of  the  ecclesiastical  Qoqi<^ 
missioners,  empowered  by  the  queen  to  tak^  cogniza^Qce 
of  all  offences  iagaimst  the  peace  an4  good  order  of  the 
church,  and  lo  frame  such  statutes  its  m^t  conduce  ,to  i^ 
prosperity* 

The  see  of  Bath  and  Wells  had  in  15S4>  been  ^»f:wt 
since  ihe  death  of  Dr.  Gilbert  Berkley  in  Nov,  1581,  To 
this  bishopric  the  que^n  now  jiominated  dean  Godwin,  ;who 
aoeordiiDgly  was  consecrated  Sept.  13,  1584.  He  imrne* 
diately  resigned  the  deanery  qf  Canterbury ;  and  as  be  ar- 
rived at  the  episcopal  dignity  ^^  as. well  qualified,^'  4S£bys  faisr 
contemporary,  sir  John  Harrington,  ^^  for  a  bishop  as  migb( 
be,  i^nrepnoveable,  witliout  simony,  given  to  good  hospi-* 
taUty,  quiet,  kind,  and  affable,"  it  is  to  be  lamented  that 
h$  was  ur^usdy  opposed  in  the  i#$>}oymen4;  of  what  he  de- 
served. At  the  time  pf  bis  promotion  there  prevailed 
among  the  courtiers  no  small  di^lil^e  to  the  bishops ; 
proo^pted  by  a  desire  to  spoil  them  of  their  revenues.  To 
cover  their  unjust  proceedings,  they  did  not  want  plausi- 
ble pretences,  the  effects  of  which  Godwin  too  severely 
experieuced.  He  was  a  widower,  drawing  towards  se- 
venty, wid  much  enfeebled  by  the  gout,  when  he  came 
to  the  .see  ;  but  in  order  to  the  management  of  his  family, 
and  that  he  might  devote  hi^  whole  time  to  the  discharge 
of  his  high  oflSce,  he  married  a  second  wife,  a  widow,  of 
years  suitable  to  bis  ow;n.  An  illiberal  misrepresentation, 
however,  of  this  affair  was  but  too  readily  believed  by  the 
queen,  who  bad  a  rooted  aversion  to.  the  marriages  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  crafty  slanderers  gratified  their  aim  in  the 
disgrace  of  the  aged  prelate,  and  in  obtaining  part  of  his 
property*.     This  unfortunate   affair,    which  affected  bis 

*  A  part  of  tbeir  glanders  was  that     girl  of  twenty.    The  earl  of  Bedford 
the  old  bishop  had  married  a  youog     happened  to  be  at  court  when  thif 
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public  character  as  well  as  his  private  happiness,  contri- 
buted not  a  little  to  increase  bis  infirmities.  He  continued, 
however,  attentive  to  the  duties  of  his  function,  and  fre- 
quently gave  proof  that  neither  his  diligence  nor  his  ob- 
servation were  inconsiderable.  During  the  two  last  years 
of  his  life,  his  health  more  rapidly  declined,  and  he  was 
also  attacked  with  a  quartan  ague.  He  was  now  recom- 
mended by  his  physicians  to  try  the  benefit  of  his  native 
air.  Accordioffly  he  came  to  Oakingham  with  this  inten- 
^on,  but  breathed  his  last  there,  Nov.  19,  1590.  He  was 
buried  in  the  chancel  of  Oakingham  church,  where  is  a 
modest  inscription  to  his  memory,  written  by  his  son,  the 
subject  of  the  next  article. 

The  memory  of  bishop  Godwin  will  ever  be  respected* 
His  own  merit  brought  him  into  public  notice,  and  when 
he  rose  in  the  church  he  adorned  it  by  his  amiable  qualities, 
l^hough  he  was  a  distinguished  scholar,  yet  he  did  not 
publish  any  of  his  labours.  Among  the  Parker  MSS.  in 
Bene't  college,  Cambridge,  is  a  sermon  which  he  preached 
before  the  queen  at  Greenwich  in  1566,  concerning  the 
authority  of  the  councils  and  fathers. ' 

GODWIN  (Francis),  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at 
Havington  in  Northamptonshire,  1561;  and,  after  a  good 
foundation  of  grammar-learning,  was  sent  to  Christ  Church 
college,  Oxford,  where  he  was  elected  a  student  in  1678, 
while  his  father  was  dean.  He  proceeded  B.  A.  in  1586, 
and  M.  A.  in  1583  ;  about  which  time  he  wrote  an  enter- 
taining piece  upon  a  philosophical  subject,  where  ima- 
gination, judgment,  and  knowledge,  keep  an  equal 
pace ;  but  this,  as  it  contradicted  certain  received  notions 
of  his  times,  he  never  published.  It  came  out  about  five 
years  after  bis  death,  under  the  title  of  ^^  The  Mat)  in  the 
Moon ;  or,  a  discourse  of  a  voyage  thither  ;*^  by  Domingo 
Gonsales,  1638,  8vo.  It  has  been  several  times  printed, 
and  shews  that  he  had  a  creative  genius.  Domingo  Gon- 
sales, a  little  Spaniard,  is  supposed  to  be  shipwrecked  on 
an  uninhabited  island,  where  he  taught  several  ganzas,  or 
wild  geese,  to  fly  with  a  light  machine,  and  to  fetch  and 
carry  things  for  his  conveniency.     He,  after  some  time, 

vtory  was  told,  and  sM  to  the  queen,     woman  is  above  twenty,  but  I  know  a 
'*  IMadani,  I  know  not  bow  much  the     son  of  hers  is  but  little  under  forty." 

1  Godwin  de  Prsssulibae. — Ath.  Ox.  vol.  I.— Biog,  Brit— Todd's  Deans  of 
Caaterbury.«i.Strjpe>8  Life  of  Parker,  p.  285,  244,  and  of  Wbitgift,  p.  21  J.— 
Harrington's  Brief  View.--rFuller's  Worthies, 
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ntured  to  put  himself  into  the  machine^  and  they  carried 
with  great  ease.     He  happened  to  be  in  this  atrial 
chariot  at  the  time  of  the  year  when  these  ganzas,  which 
Mrere  birds  of  passage,  took  their  flight  to  the  moon,  and  was 
directly  carried  to  that  planet.     He  has  given  a  very  inge- 
nious description  of  what  occurred  to  him  on  his  way,  and 
the  wonderful  things  which  he  saw  there.     Dr.  Swift  seems 
to  have  borrowed  several  hints  from  this  novel,  in  his  Voy- 
age to  Laputa ;  but  it  is  more  to  Dr.  Godwin^s  praise  that 
be  appears  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  Coper- 
nican  system.     He  suppressed  also  another  of  his  inven- 
tions at  that  time,  which  he  called  '^  Nuncius  inanimatus,'^ 
or  the  "  Inanimate  Messenger."     The  design  was  to  com- 
municate various  methods  of  conveying  intelligence  se- 
cretly, speedily,  and  safely  ;  but  although  he  asserts  that 
by  an  agreement  settled  between  two  parties,  a  message 
may  be  conveyed  from  the  one  to  the  other,  at  the  distance 
of  many  miles,  with  an  incredible  swiftness,  yet  he'  does 
not  reveal  the  secret.     It  appears,  however,  to  have  given 
rise  to  bishop  Wilkins's   "  Mercury,  or  secret  and  swift 
JVfessenger.^'     It  is  said  that  he  afterwards  communicated 
the  secret  to  his  majesty,  but  why  it  was  not  acted  upon  is 
Xfot  mentioned  by  his  'biographers.      The  pamphlet  was 
publisbjed  in  1629,  and  afterwards,  in  1657,  was  translated   . 
by  the  learned  Dr.  Thomas  Smith,    and  published  with 
*f  The  Man  in  the  Moon.*' 

He  had  probably  been  sometime  master  of  arts,  when  be 
jcntered  into  orders,  and  became  in  a  short  time  rector  of 
Samford  Orcais,  in  Somersetshire,  a  prebendary  in .  the 
church  of  Wilts,  canon  residentiary  there,  and  vicar  of 
Weston  in  Zoyland,  in  the  same  county ;  he  was  also  col- 
lated to  the  sub-delinery  of  Exeter,  in  1587.  In  the  mean 
time,  turning  his  studies  to  the  subject  of  the  antiquities  of 
his  own  country,  he  became  acquainted  with  Camden ; 
and  accompanied  him  in  his  travels  to  Wales,  in  1590,  in 
the  search  of  curiosities.  He  took  great  delight  in  these 
inquiries,  in  which  be  spent  his  leisure  hours  for  several 
years;  but  at  length  he  confined  himself  to  ecclesiastical 
antiquities  and  history.  After  some  time,  finding,  with 
regard  to  these,  that  he  could  add  little  or  nothing  to  Fox's 
work  on  that  subject,  he  restrained  his  inquiries  to  persons; 
and  here  be  spared  no  pains,  so  that  he  bad  enough  to 
.make  a  considerable  volume  in  1594. 

He  became  6.  D.  in  1593,  and  D.  D.  in  1595;  in  which^ 
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yeaTi  resigping  the  vicarage  of  Weston,  he  was  appointed 
irector  of  Bishop's  Liddiard,  in  the  same  county.  He 
litill  continued  assiduous  in  pursuing  ecclesiastical  bio- 
graphy; and>  having  made  an  handsome  addition  to  his 
torv^r  collections,  published  the  whole  in  1601,  4to, 
milder  the  jtitle^  ^*  A  Catalogue  of  the  Bishops  of  Eng- 
land, siipAe  the  first  planting  of  the  Christian  religion  in 
th^  is}aji^4  9  togejther  with  a  brief  history  of  their  lives  and 
memprable  ^ctiopsi  fl^o  near  as  can  be  gathered  of  antir 
quity;'*  It  appears,  by  the  dedication  to  lord  3uckhurst^ 
that  our  author  was  at  this  time  chaplain  to  this  nobleman, 
<who^  being  in  high  credit  with  queen  Elizabeth,  imme- 
diately procured  him  the  bishopric  of  LlandafF.  This  wa^i 
.said  to  be  a  royal  reward  for  his  Catalogue,  and  this  sue* 
c^  p{  it  encouraged  him  to  proceed.  The  design  was  so 
j^^pji  ^proved,  that  afterwards  he  found  a  patroo  in  Jam€)s 
ir,  and  sir  John  Harrington,  a  favourite  of  pripce  Henry, 
.w;rote  a  treatise  by  way  of  supplement  to  it,  for  tha^t 
jurince's  use.  This  was  drawn  purely  for  that  purpose, 
,iyitbout  any  intention  to  publish  it ;  but  it  appeared  after- 
jwar^s  with  the  title  of  '^  A  brief  view  of  the  state  of  the 
Church  of  England.^'  It  is  carried  .on  only  to  the  year 
1608  (when  it  was  written)  from  the  close  of  our  author!8 
work^.  Our  author  therefore  devoted  all  the  time  he  could 
^spare  from  the  duties  of  his  function  towards  completing 
and  perfecting  this  Catalogue ;  and  published  fx^other  edi* 
tion  in  1615,  with  great  additions  and  alteratipns.  ^ut, 
this  being  very  erroneously  printed,  by  reason  pf  bis  dis- 
tance from  the  press,  he  resolved  to  turn  that  misfortune 
into  an  advantage  ;  and  accordingly  sent  it  abroa4  ^he  year 
after,  in  a  new  elegant  Latin  dress ;  partly  for  the  ,^e  of 
foreigners,  but  more  perhaps  to  please  the  king,  t9  ^bom 
it  ^as  dedicated,  and  who  in  return  gave  him. the  bishop- 
ric of  Hereford,  to  which  he  was  translated  in  1617.  His 
work  has  since  been  reprinted,  with  a  continuation  to  the 
time  of  publication,  1743,. by  Dr.  Richardson,  in  an  ele- 
gant jfqlio  volume,  with  a  fine  portrait  of  Godwin,  and 
<other  embelli^ments. 

In  1616  he  published  in  Latin,  ^' Kerum  Anglicarum 
Henrico  YIII.  &c.*'  which  was  translated  and  published  by 
his  son,  Morgan  Godwin,  under  the  title  of  '^  Annales  of 
(England,  containing  the  reigns  of  Hefiry  VIII,  Edward  VI. 
and  queen  Mary,"  fol.  These,  as  well  as  his  lives  of  tbf 
^bishpps^  are  written  in  elegant  Latip^  and  with  much  im^ 
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partiidity.    In  1690^  fie  published  a  sixlaU  treatuf^,  en- 
title ^*  A  Cdmpcrtation  df  the  value  of  the  Roman  Sesterce 
and  Attic  Talent."     Aft^r  this  bcf  M\  into  st  lo^  and  }an<r 
gui&hing  disorder,  and  died  in  April  16^3.     He  ihartied, 
when  a  young  miHij  tb^  daughter  of  Wolltbri,  bishop  of 
Exeter,  by  whom  he  had  tiiany  childrc^n.     He  appear^l  to 
have  been  a  ihan  of  grekt  leili*nflng  and  personsll  Worth,  and 
a  zealous  champion  for  iha  church  of  Englatid.     His  soil. 
Dr.  Morgan  Godmn,  was  archdeacon  of  Shropshire,  ahd 
translated,  sLs  we  have  noticed,  his  father's  **  Annales.^* 
He  was  ejected  by  the  parliamentary  commissioners,  and 
his  family  reduced  to  distress:  he  died  in  1645,  leaving  ' 
Si  son  of  his  own  names,  who  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and 
afterwards  became  a  minister  in  Virginia,  under  the  ga«- 
vei-nment  of  sir  William  Berkeley,  but  was  at  last  beneficed 
near  London.    When  he  died  is  not  mentioned.     Hew^ote 
some  pamphlets,  while  in  Virginia,  on  the  state  of  reli- 
gion there,  and  the  education  of  the  negroes.     The  late 
rev.  Chdrles  Godwin,  an  antiquary,  and  bene&ctor  to  Balidl 
college,  Oxford,  who  died  in  1770,  appears  to  have  been 
a  6on  of  Chltrles  Godwin,  of  Monmouth,  another  son,  of 
bishop  Francis  Godwin.  ^ 

GODWIN  (Dr.  Thomas),  a  learned  English  writer,  ind 
art  excellent  schoolmaster,  was  born  in  Somersetshire,  in 
1967;  and,  after  a  suitable  education  in  grammar-learn- 
itig,  was  sent  to  Oxford.  He  was  entered  of  Magdalen- 
bail  in  1602;  and  took  the  two  degrees  in  arts  1606  and 
1609.  This  last  year  he  removed  to  Abingdon  in  Berk- 
ahire,  having  bbtained  the  place  of  chief  master  of  the  free- 
school  there  ;  and  in  this  employ  distinguished  himself  by 
his  industry  and  abilities  so  much,  that  he  brought  the 
school  into  a  very  flourishing  condition ;  and  bred  up  many 
youths  who  proved  ornaments  to  their  country,  both  in 
church  and  state.  To  attain  this  commendable  end  he 
wrote  his  "  Romanae  Historise  Antholo^jia,'*  an  English 
exposition  of  the  Roman  antiquities,  &c.  and  printed  it  at 
Oxford  in  1613,  4to.  The  second  edition  was  published 
in  1623,  with  considerable  additions.  Ffe  also  printed  for 
the  use  of  his  school,  a  **  Florilegium  Phrasicon,  or  a  sur- 
vey of  the  Latin  Tongue."  However,  his  inclinations 
leading  him '  to  divinity,  he  entered  into  orders,  and  be- 
came chaplain  to  Montague  bishop,  of  Bath  atid  Wells. 

*  Geo.  1)ict.— Biog.  Brit.— HarriogtOD^s  Brief  View.— Ath.  Ox.  vol.  I. 
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He  proceeded  B.  D.  in  1616,.  in. which  year  he  publishecl 
at  Oxford,  '^  Synopsis  Antiquitatum  Hebraicarum,  &c/^  a 
collection  of  Hebrew  antiquities,  in  three  books,  4to.  This 
l^e  dedicated  to  his  patron ;  and,  obtaining  ^onde  time  af* 
ter  froin  hioi  the  rectory  of  Brightwell  in  Berkshire,  be 
resigned  his  school,  the  fatigue  of  which  had  long  been  too 
great  for  him.  Amidst  his  parochial  duties,  he  prosecuted 
the  subject  of  the  Jewish  antiquities;  and,  in  1625,  printed 
in  4to,  ^'  Moses  and  Aaron,  &c."  which  was  long  esteemed 
an  useful  book  for  explaining  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
rites  of  the  Hebrews.  He  took  his  degree  of  D.  D.  in  1637, 
but  did  not  enjoy  that  honour  many  years ;  dying  upon  his 
parsonage  in  1642-3,  and  leaving  a  wife,  whom  be  had 
married  while  he  taught  school  at  Abingdon. 

Besides  the  pieces  already  mentioned,  he  published 
'*  Three  Arguments  to  prove  Election  upon  Foresight  by 
Faith  ;^'  which  coming  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  William 
Twisse,  of  Newbury  in  Berkshire,  occasioned  a  contro*. 
rersy  between  them,  in  which  our  author  is  said  not  to  have 
appeared  to  advantage.  ^ 

GOERE^'E  (William),  an  eminent  and  learned  book- 
seller, was  born  Dec.  11,  16.35,  at  Middleburg.  Losing 
bis  father  early  in  life,  he  was.  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  a 
harsh  father-in-law,  who,  being  no  scholar  himself,  would 
not  permit  the  young  man  to  devote  his  time  to  study^  but 
forced  him  to  choose  some  business.  Goer^e  fixed  on  that 
of  a  bookseller,  as  one  which  would  not  wholly  exclude 
him  from  the  conversation  of.  the  learned,  nor  from  the 
pursuit  of  his  studies;  and  he  accordingly  found  time 
enough,  notwithstanding  bis  necessary  occupations,  to  cul- 
tivate his. genius,  and  even  to  write  several  valuable  books, 
in  Flemish,  on  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  engrav- 
ing, botany,  physic,  and  antiquities.  He  died  May  3, 
1711,  at  Amsterdam.  His  principal  works  are,  ^^  Jewish 
Antiquities,"  2vols.  fol. ;  **  History  of  the  Jewish  Church, 
taken^from  the  Writings  of  Moses,"  4  vols.  fol. ;  "  Sacred 
and  Propbaue  History,"  4to ;  **  Introduction  to  the  prac- 
tice of  universal  Painting,"  8vo ;  "  Of  the  Knowledge  of 
iVlan  with  respect  to  his  Nature,  and  Painting,"  8voj 
"  Universal  Architecture,"  &c.* 

GOETZE  (George  Henry),  a  learned  and  zealous^ 
{^utberan,  was  born  at  Leipsic  in  1668,  studied  at  Wir-' 
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temberg  and  Jena,  Ieu:^  exercised  his  fuQctiona  as  a  oiinia* 
ter  in  various  parts,  of  Germany.  He  was  tb^  autkor  of 
many  Very  singular  works  in  Latin  and  Geroiai^  of  wbicb 
Af  oteri  gives  a  list  of  152,  but  the  greater  part  of  th«i!ie«r« 
disseilations,  or  theses,  on  various  subjects  of  divinity,  si^ 
cred  criticism,  and  ecclesiastiical  hisjtory.  He.was  last^ 
superintendant  of  th^  churches  at  Lubec,  and  died  in  that 
citj,  March  25,  1729,  The.most  distinguished  among  hif 
Latin  works  are,  ^' Selecta  ex  Historia,  Litteraria,''  Lii- 
becsB,  1709,  4to ;  "  Meleteo^ata  Anneberg^nsia/'  Lubec?^^ 
1709,  3  vols.  12mo,  containing  several  dissertations,  which 
have  appeared  separately.  ^ 

GO£Z  (Damian  de),  a  Portuguese  writer  of  the  six«- 
teenth  century,  was  born  at  Alai>qaar  near  Lisbon,  of  a 
noble  family,  in  1501,  and  brought  tip  as  a  domestie4a 
the  eourt  of  king  Emanuel,  where  he  was  (considered  both 
as  a  man  of  letters  and  of  business.     Having  a  strongpasr 
sion  for  travelling,  he  contrived  to  get  a«pQb|i<;coaiinission( 
and  travelled  through  almost  all  the  oeuntrkr^  of  E^r^^, 
contracting  as  he  went  an  acquaintance  wi^  aU;the  le^Pr 
ed.     At  Dantzic  he  became  intimate  .with  the*)  bro^fsrp 
'  John  and  Olaus  Magnus;  and  he  spent 4i^enionth9  ai.Fri^ 
burg  with  Erasmus.     He   afterwards   went  to  .Padua^  19 
1534,  where  he  resided  four  years,  studyijng  und^  Lagt^r 
rus  Bonamicus ;   not,   however,  without  maJiin|;  l^^uent 
jexcursions  into  different  pafts  of  Italy.     Here  he\  obtained' 
th e  esteem  of  Peter,  afterwards  cardini^iBembus,  of  Ghrisr 
topher  Madrucius,  cardinal  of  Trent/' aiud  of  Jami^^^o^ 
let.     On  his  return  to  Louvain  in  1538;,!  Ji?  had  r^p^se 
to  Conrad  Goclenius  and  Peter  Nanhius,  /^hpse  ^n^timtpr 
lions  were  of  great  use  to  him,  and  applied^  ^hLmsflf  t<^ 
music  and  poetry;  in  the  former  of  which  he  m^de.sp 
happy  a  progress,  that  he  was  qualified  to  con^pose  for  th^ 
churches.     He  married  at  La^jtvarn,'-  and  his  djesign  was  to 
settle  in  this  city,  in  order.vil  enjoy  a  litde«repose  after 
fourteen  yeari  travelling;  but  ai^vvar  breaking  out  between 
Charles  V.  and  Henry  II.  of  France,  Louyain  was  besieged 
'  in  1542,  and  Goez,  who  has  written  the  history  of  4his 
siege,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  soldiers,  and  contri- 
buted much  to  the  defence  of  the  town  against  the  Frencii, 
when  the  other  officers  had  abandoned  it.     When  he  was 
i9ld,  John  III.  of  Portugal,  recalled  him  into  his  xrountry, 
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in  otA^  €0  wtln^'  the  history  of  it  ^  biil<  w  it  became  flivt 
tieeeB9a]fy  to  arrange  the  arehiven  of  the  kingdom^  which 
to  l<Mind  kn  the  greatest  confusion,  he  had  little  leisure  to 
adeonapliflh  his  work.  T,he  favours  also  which  the  king 
iM^toWed  upon  hini  created  him  tfo  much  envy,  that  his 
tiMqmllity  yfzs  at  an  end^  and  he  came  to  be  accused ; 
Md,  though  he  cleared  himself  from  all  imputations,  was 
cfonfiued  to  the  town  of  Lisbon.  Here,  it  is  said  that  he 
Wte  one  day  found  dead  in  his  own  house ;  and  in  such  a 
ttiann^  as  to  make  it  doubted  whether  he  was  strangled  by 
his  enemies,  or  died  of  an  apoplexy  ;  but  other  accounta 
inform  us,  with  more  probability,  that  he  fell  into  the  fire, 
ill  a  fif,  and  was  dead  before  the  accident  was  discovered. 
This  happened  in  1560,  and  be  was  interred  in  the  churck^ 
of*Ndtre  Daille,  at  Aknquar.  Hie  wrote  "  Fides,  Rdigio, 
Moresque  ^tfaiopunl  *y^  '*  De  Imperio  et  Rel>us  Lusita* 
liorUfen  ;"  "  Hispania;^'  "  Urbis  Olissiiponensis  Descriptio;*' 
**  Chronica  do  Rey  Dom  Emanuel ;"  *♦  Historia  do  Prin- 
<ii]^e  Dom  Jua5  ;'*  and  other  works,  which  have  been  often 
printed,  and  are  much  esteemed.  Antonio  says,  that, 
though  he  is  an  estact  writer,  yet  he  has  not  written  the 
Portuguese  language  in  its  purity ;  which,  however,  is  not 
to  bb  Wondered  at,  considering  how  much  time  he  spent 
out  of  his  own  country.  *   ' 

GOlfF  (Thomas),  a  divine  and  dramatic  writer,  was 
Iborn  in  Essex,  about  1592,  and  was  edncated  at  West- 
iqinsief •school,  front  which,  at  the  s^e  of  eighteen,  he 
entered  as  a  student  of  Christ  Church  college,  Oxford. 
Here  h^  completed  his  studies,  and,  by  dint  of  appli^a- 
tit^fl  and  ificliistry,  became  A  Very  able  scholar,  obtained 
the  character  of  a  good  poet,  andj  being  endowed  with 
the  powers  of  6fatory,  was,  after  his  taking  orders,  esteemed 
an  eitc^lleiil  preacher.  He  had  the  degree  of  6.  D.  con- 
ferred oi)  him  before  h#  quitted  the  university,  and,  in 
1693,  was  preferred  to  <ie  living  of  East  Clandon,  in 
Surrey.  Here^  ttotwitteta^ding  that  he  bad  long  been  ja 
professed  enemy  to  the  female  sex,  and  even  by  some 
est&eided  a  #roman-hater^  he  unfortunately  tied  himself  to 
a  wife,  the  widi^w  of  his  predecessor,  who  was  a  Xantippe, 
and^  be  being  naturally  of  a  niild  disposition,  became  at 
last  unable  to  cope  with  so  turbulent  a  spirit,  backed  as 
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she  was  by  the  children  she  had  b^  her  former  husband.  It 
ivas  believed  by  many,  that  the  uneasiness  he  met  with  in. 
domestic  life  shortened  his  days.  He  died  in  July  1629^ 
beiug  then  only  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  was  buried  oa 
the  27tb  of  the  same  month  at  his  own  parish  church.  He 
wrote  several  pieces  on  different  subjects,  among  which 
are  five  tragedies ;  none  of  which  were  published  till  some 
years  after  his  death.  Philips  and  Wiustanley  have  as- 
cribed a  comedy  to  this  author,  called  ^^  Cupid's  Whirli- 
gig ;"  but  with  no  appearance  of  probability ;  since  the 
gravity  of  his  temper  was  such,  that  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  capable  of  a  performance  so  ludicrous.  In  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  he  forsook  the  stage  for  the  pulpit^ 
and  wrote  sermons,  some  of  which  appeared  the  year  he 
died.  With  the  quaintness  common  to  the  sermons  of 
James  Ist's  time,  they  have  a  portion  of  fancy  and  vivacity 
peculiar  to  himself.  To  these  works  may  be  added,  his 
**  Latin  Oration  at  the  Funeral  of  sir  Henry  Savile,"  spo- 
ken and  printed  at  Oxford  in  1.^22;  another  in  Christ 
Church  cathedral,  at  the  funeral  of  Dr.  Godwin^  canon  of 
that  church,  printed  in  London,   16^7.*  . 

GOGUET  (Antony- Yves),  an  ingenious  French  writef, 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1716,  where  his  father  was  an  advo- 
cate, and  himself  became  a  counsellor  to  the  parliamient. 
By  close  study,  and  by  great  assiduity  in  his  pursuits,  h^ 
produced  in  1758  a  work  that  obtained  a  temporary  repu- 
tation, and  was  translated  into  English,  entitled  *'  Origine 
des  Loix,  des  Arts,  des  Sciences,  et  de  leur  Progres  chez 
les  anciens  Peupl^,''  3  vols.  4to;  reprinted  in  1778,  in 
six  volumes  12mo.  This  work  treats  of  the  origin  and  pro- 
gress of  humaq  knowledge,  from  the  creation  to  the  age  of 
Cyrus,  but  displays  more  genius,  than  erudition,  and  is 
rather  an  agreeable  than  a  profound  work.  He  died  of 
the  small-pox.  May  2,  1758,  immediately  after  the  publi- 
cation of  his  work;  leaving  his  MSS.  and  library  to  his 
friend,  Alexander  Conrad  Fugere,  who  died  only  three 
days  after  him,  in  consequence  of  being  deeply  affected 
by  the  death  of  Goguet,  who  was  a  man  of  much  personal 
worth.  Goguet  hsui  begun  another  work  on  the  origin 
and  progress  of  .the  laws,  arts,  sciences,  &c.  in  France^ 
from  the  commencement  of  the  monarchy,  the  loss  of 
which  the  admirers  of  his  first  production  much  regret^d.|[ 
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G()LDA&rr   (MeLcHiOR    HaiminsfIbld),   a    laborious 
writef  in  civil  4aw  and  history,  was  born  at  BiscbofFsel  in 
Switzerland,  in  1576,  and  was  a  protestant  of  the  confes* 
aion  of  Geneva.     He  studied  the  civil  law  at  Altorf  under 
Conrade  Rittersbnsius,  with  whom  be  boarded;  and  re«* 
turned  in  1 5^98  to  BiscliofFsel,  where  for  some  time  he  had 
no  dther  subsistence  but  what  he  acquired  by  writing 
books,  of  which,  at  the  time  of  publication  he  used  to  send 
copies  to  the'magistrates  and  people  of  rank,  from  whom 
be  received  something  more  than  the  real  value;  and  some 
of  his  friends  imagined  they  did  him  service  in  promoting 
this  miserable  traffic.     In  1599  he  lived  at  St.  Gal,  in  the 
bouse  of  a  Mr.  Schobinger,  who  declared  himself  his  pa- 
tron ;  but  the  same  year  he  went  to  Geneva,  and  lived  at 
the  bouse  of  professor  Lectins,  with  the  sons  of  Vassan, 
whose  preceptor  be  was.     In  1602  he  went  to  Lausanne, 
from  a  notion  that  he  could  live  cheaper  there  than  at  Ge- 
neva.    His  patron  Schobinger,  while  he  advised  him  to 
this  step,  cautioned  him  at  the  same  time  from  such  fre- 
quent removals  as  made  him  suspected  of  an  unsettled 
temper.     But,  notwithstanding   Schobinger's  caution,  he 
feturned  soon  after  to  Geneva ;  and,  upon  the  recommen- 
dation of  Lectius,  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  duke  of 
Bouillon,  which  place  he  quitted  with  his  usual  precipita- 
tion, and  was  at  Francfort  in  1603,  and  had  a  settlement 
at  Forsteg  in  1604.    In  1605  he  lived' at  BischoiFsel;  where 
be  complained  of  not  being  safe  on  the  score  of  his  reli-« 
gion,  which  rendered  him  odious  even  to  his  relations.    He 
was  at  Francfort  in  1606,  where  he  married,  and  continued 
till  1610,  in  very  bad  circumstances.    Little  more  is  known 
of  his  history,  unless  that  he  lost  his  wife  in  1630,  and 
died  himself  Aug.  11,   16S5.     He   appears  to  have  been 
a  man  of  capricious  temper,  and  some  have  attributed  to 
him  a  want  of  integrity.     The  greatest  part  of  the  Writings 
published  by  Goldast  are  compilations  arranged  in  form,  or 
published  from  MSB.,  in  libraries;  and  by  their  number  he 
may  be  pronounced  a  man  of  indefatigable  labour.    Conrin- 
gius  says  he  has  deserved  so  well  of  his  country  by  publishing 
the  ancient  monuments  of  Gernmhy,  that  undoubtedly  the 
Athenians  would  have 'maintained  him  in  the  Prytaneum, 
if  he  had  lived  in  those  times ;  and  adds,  that  he  neither 
had,'  nor  perhaps  ever  will  have,  an  equ.al  in  illustrating 
the  affairs  of  Germany,  and  the  public  law  of  the  empire* 
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'  The  following  are  the  most  considerable  among  bis  va- 
rious works:  A  collection  of  different  tracts  on  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  entitled  ^^  Monarcfaia  Sancti  Ro* 
mani  Imperii/'  &c.  1611,  1612^,  and  1614,  3  vols.  fol. ; 
^'AlamanisB  Scriptores,"  1730,  5  vols,  fol.;  ^^  Scriptore* 
aliquot  rerum  Suevicarum,"  1605,  4to;  '^  Commentarius 
de  Bohemis  regno,"  4to ;  ^^  Informatio  de  statu  BoheinifB 
quoad  jus,"  4to  ;  '^  Sybilla  Francica,"  4to  ;  wbicb  is  a  col- 
lection of  pieces  relating  to  the  Maid  of  Orleans  :  ^^  Parse- 
neticorum  veterum  pars  prima,''  1604,  4to.  A  curious 
colledtion  of  letters  was  published  in  1688,  under  the  title 
^^  Virorum  clarissimorum  ad  Melchior  Goldastum  Epis- 
tolae,"  4to,  Francfort.* 

GOLDING  (Arthur),  a  man  of  some  poetical  turn, 
but  principally  known  as  a  translator,  in  the  sixteenth  cen^ 
tury,  was  a  native  of  London.  In  1563  we  find  him  living 
with  secretary  Cecil  at  his  house  in  the  Strand,  and  in 
1577  in  the  parish  of  Allhallows,  London  Wall.  Amongst 
his  patrons,  as  we  may  collect  from  his  dedications,  were^ 
sir  Walter  Mildmay,  William  lord  Cobham,  Henry  earl  of 
Huntingdon,  lord  Leicester,  sir  Christopher  Hatton,  lord 
Oxford,  &ik1  Robert  earl  of  Essex.  He  was  connected 
with  sir  Philip  Sydney,  for  be  finished  an  English  transla- 
tion of  Philip  Mornay's  treatise  in  French,  on  the  ^'  Truth 
of  Christianity,"  which  had  been  begun  by  Sydney,  and 
was  published  in  1587.  His  religious  turn  appears  also 
from  his  translating  many  of  the  works  of  the  early  refor- 
mers and  protestant  writers,  particularly  Calvin,  Chytrseus,. 
Beza,  Marlorat,  Hemingius,  &c.  He  also  enlarged  our 
treasures  of  antiquity,  by  publishing  translations  of  Justin 
in  1564;  and  of  Csesar  in  1565.  Of  this  last,  a  translation 
as  far  a^  the  middle  of  the  fifth  book  by  John  Brend, 
had  been  put  into  his  hands,  and  he  therefore  began  at 
that  place,  but  afterwards,  for  uniformity,  re-translated  the 
whole  himself.  He  also  published  translations  of  Seneca's 
Benefits,  in  1577;  of  the  Geography  of  Pomponius  Mela; 
the  Poly  history  of  Solinns,  1587,  and  , of  many  modern 
Latin  writers,  which  were  then  useful,  and  suited  to  the 
wants  of  the  times.  Warton  thinks  his  only  original  work 
is  a  ^<  Discourse  of  the- Earthquake  that  happened  in  Eng- 
land and  other  places  in  1580,"  12mo  ;  and  of  his  original 
poetry,  nothing  more  appears  than  an  encomiastic  copy  of 
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verses  prefixed  toBaret's  ^'Alvearie**  in  15S0.  His  chief 
poetical  translation  is  of  **  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,'^  the 
first  four  books  of  which  be  published  in  1565,  and  the 
whole  in  1567.  Pope,  who  read  much  in  old  English 
translations,  used  to  say  *^  it  was  a  pretty  good  one  consi- 
dering the  time  when  it  was  written.'*  The  style  is  cer-  ^ 
tainly  poetical  and  spirited,  and  his  versification  clear;  bis 
manner  ornamental  and  diffuse ;  yet  with  a  sufficient  ob- 
servance of  the  original.  He  has  obtained  a  niche  in  the 
'^  Biographia  Dramatica"  for  having  translated  a  drama  of 
Beza's,  called  "  Abraham's  Sacrifice,"  1 577,   1 8mo.  * 

GOLDMAN  (Nicholas),  a  mathematician,  was  borii 
at  Breslaw,  in  Silesia,  in  1623,  and  died  at  Leyden  ill 
1665.  The  works*  by  which  he  is  generally  known  are 
'<  Elementa  Architecturae  Militaris,"  1643,  8vo;  •*  De 
Usu  Proportionarii  Circuli;"  **  De  Stylometricis,"  1662  ; 
and  another  treatise  "  On  Architecture,'*  published  in  1696, 
fay  Christopher  Sturm,  with  numerous  engravings,  and  the 
life  of  the  author.  .  He  had  also  improved  the  description 
of  Solomon's  Temple  by  Viilapandus,  but  this  was  never 
published.* 

GOLDONI  (Charles),  an  eminent  modern  Italian  dra- 
matist, was  born  at  Venice  in  1707.     In  his  infancy  the. 
drama  waa  his  darling  amusement,  and  all  his  time  wall 
devoted  to  the  perusing  comic  writers,  among  whom  waa 
Cicognini,  a  Florentine,  little  known  in  the  dramatic  com- 
monwealth.   After  having  well  istudied  these,  be  ventured 
to  sketch  out  the  plan  of  a  comedy,  even  before  he  went 
to  school.     When  he  had  finished  his  grammatical  studies 
at  Venice,  and  his  rhetorical  studies  at  the  Jesuits'  college 
in  Perugia,  he  was  sent  to  a  boarding-school  at  Rimini,  to 
study  philosophy,  but  be  paid  &r  more  attention  to  the 
theatres,   entered  into  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
act6rs,  and  when  they  were  to  remove  to  Chio^za,  made 
his  escape  in  their  company.     This  was  the  first  fault  he 
committed,  which,  according  to  his  own  confession,  drew 
a  great  many  others  after  it.     His  father  had  intended  him 
to  be  a  physician,  like  himself :  the  young  man,  however^ 
was  wholly  averse  to  the  study.     He  proposed  afterwards 
to  make  him  an  advocate,  and  sent  him  to  be  a  practitioner 
in  Modetia ;  but  a  horrid  Ceremony  of  ecclesiastical  juris- 

1  Warton»f  Hist,  of  Poetry»— PUillips't  Thcatrum,  edit,  by  sir  £•  Brydjes.— 
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^icttooy  at  which  he  was  present,  inspired  him  with  a  me- 
lancholy turii,  and  he  determined  to  become  a  Capuchin. 
Of  this,  however,  be  was  cured  hy  a  visit  to  Venice,  where 
lie  indulged  in  all  the  fashionable  dissipation  of  the  place. 
He  was  afterwards  prevailed  upon  by  his  mother,  after  the 
death  of  his  father,  to  exercise  the  profession  of  a  lawyer 
i^n  Venice,  but  by  a  sudden  reverse  of  fortune  he  was  com- 
pelled to  quit  at  once  both  the  bar  and  Venice.     He  £ben 
went  to  Milan,  where  he  was  employed  by  the  resident  of 
Venice  in  the  capacity  of  secretary,  and  becoming  ac-, 
quainted  with  the  manager  of  the  theatre,  he  wrote  a  farce 
entitled  "  II  Gonddliere  Veneziano,'*  the  Venetian  Gon- 
dolier; which  was  the  first  comic  production  of  his  that 
was  performed  and  printed.     Some   time  after,  Goldoni 
quitted  the  Venetian  resident,  and  removed  to  Verona, 
where  h^  got  introduced  to  the  manager  of  the  theatre,  for 
which  he  cobiposed  several  pieces.    Having  removed  along 
with  the  players  to  Genoa,  he  was  for  the  first  time  seized 
with  an  ardent  passion  for  a  lady,  who  soon  afterwards  be- 
came bis  wife.     He  then  returned  with  the  company  to 
Venice,  where  be  displayed,  for  the  first  time,  the  powers 
of  his  genius,  and  executed  his  plan  of  reforming  the  Ita- 
lian stage.     He  wrote  the  "  Momolo,"  ^*  Courtisan,"  the 
*'  Squanderer,*'  and  other  pieces,  which  obtained  univer- 
sal admiration.   Feeling  a  strong  inclination  to  reside  some 
time  in  Tuscany,  he  repaired  to  Florence  and  Pisa,  where 
he  wrote  "The  Footman  of  two  Masters,"  and  "The  Son  of 
Harlequin  lost  and  found  again."     He  returned  to  Venice, 
and    set  about  executing  more  and  more  his  favourite 
acheme  of  refoto.     He  was  now  attached  to  the  theatre  of 
S.  Angeto,  and  employed  himself  in  writing  both  for  the 
^company,  and  for  bis  own  purposes.     The  constant  toils 
he  underwent  in  these  engagements  impaired  his  health. 
He  wro^je,  in.  the  course  of  twelve  mouths,  sixteen  new 
comedies,  (resides  forty-two  pieces  for  the  theatre ;  among 
these  many  are  considered  ds  the  best  of  his  productions. 
The  fil^t  edition  of  his  works  was  published  in  1753,  in  10 
vols.  8vjp.     As  he  wrote  afterwards  a  great  nuniber  of  new 
pieces  for  the  theatre  of  S.  Luca,  a  separate  edition  of  these 
was  publi^>ed,    uoder  the  title  of   "  The  New  Comic 
Theatre  :"  among  these  wmS;  the  "Terence,**  called  by  the 
author  hi^./avpuritef  and  j.udged,to  be  the  master-piece  of 
bi^  works.     He  m^de  another  journey  to  Parma,  on  the 
invitation  of  duke  Philip,  and  from  thence  be  passed  to 
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Rome.  He  bad  composed  59  other  pieces  solat^  as  1761, 
five  of  which  were  designed  for  the  particular  use  of  Mar- 
que Albergati  Capacelli,  and  consequently  adap^d  to  the 
theatre  of  a  private  company.  Here  ends  the  literary  life 
of  Goldoni  in  Italy,  after  which  he  accepted  of  an  engage- 
ment of  two  years  in  Paris,  where  he  found  a  select  and 
numerous  company  of  excellent  performers  in  the  Italian 
theatre.  They  were,  however,  chargeable  with  the  same 
faults  which  he  had  corrected  in  Italy ;  and  the  Fretich 
supported,  and  even  applauded  in  the  Italians,  what  they 
would  have  reprobated  on  tlieir  own  stage.  Goldoni  wished 
to  extend,  even  to  that  country,  his  plan  of  reforma- 
tion, without  considering  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the  un- 
dertaking. His  first  attempt  was  the  piece  called  ^^  The 
Father  for  Love ;"  and  its  bad  success  was  a  sufficient 
warning  to  him  to  desist  from  his  undertaking.  He  con- 
tinued, during  the  remainder  of  his  engagement,  to  pro- 
duce pieces  agreeable  to  the  general  taste,  and  published 
twenty-four  comedies ;  among  which  <*  The  Love  of  Ze- 
linda  and  Lindor''  is  reputed  the  best  The  term  of  two 
years  being  expired,  Goldoni  was  preparing  to  return  to 
Italy,  when  a  lady,  reader  to  the  dauphiness,  mother  to 
the  late  king,  introduced  him  at  court,  in  the  capacity  of 
Italian  master  to  the  princesses,  aunts  to  the  king."  He 
did  not  live  in  the  court,  but  resorted  there,  at  each  sum- 
mons, in  a  post-chaise,  sent  to  him  for  the  purpose.  These 
journeys  were  the  cause  of  a  disorder  in  the  eyes,  which 
afflicted  him  the  rest  of  his  life ;  for  being  accustomed  to 
read  while  in  the  chaise,  he  lost  *his  sight  on  a  sudden, 
and  in  spite  of  the  most  potent  remedies,  could  never  af- 
terwards recover  it  entirely.  For  about  six  months  lodg- 
ings were  provided  him  in  the  chateau  of  Versailles.  The 
death,  however,  of  the  dauphin,  changed  the  face  of  af- 
fairs. Goldoni  lost  his  lodgings,  and  only,  at  the  end  of 
three  years,  received  a  bounty  of  100  Louis  in  a  gold  box, 
and  the  grant  of  a  pension  of  four  thousand  livres  a  yean 
This  settlement  would  not  have  been  sufficient  for  him,  if 
he  had  not  gained,  by  other  means,  farther  sums.^  He 
wrote  now  and  then  comedies  for  the  theatres  of  Italy  and 
Portugal ;  and,  during  these  occupations,  was  desirous  to 
shew  to  the  French  that  he  merited  a  high  rank  among 
their  dramatic  writers.  For  this  purpose,  he  neglected 
nothing  which  could  bQ  of  use  to  reader  himself  master  of 
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%he, French  language.  He.beard^  spoke,  and  conversed 
so  much  in  it,  that,  in  his  6'2d  year,  he  ventured  to .  write  a 
■cooiedy  in  French,  and  to  have  it  represented  in  the  court 
'theatre,  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  the  king.  This 
piece  was  the  "  Bourru  Bienfaisant ;"'  and  it  met  with  so 
^reat' success,  that  tbe  author  received  a  bounty  of  150 
Louis  from  the  king,  another  gratification  from  the  per- 
formers, and  considerable  sums  from  the  booksellers  who 
published  it.  He  published  soon  after,  another  comedy  in 
French,  called  "  L'Avare  Fastueux."  After  the  death  of 
Lewis  XV.  Goldoni  was  appointed  Italian  teacher  to  the 
princess  Clotilde,  and  after  her  marriage,  he  attended  the 
late  unfortunate  princess  Elizabeth  in  the  same  capacity. 
His  last  work  was  the  **  Volponi,"  written  after  he  had  re- 
tired from  courc  It  was  his  misfortune  to  live  to  see 
his  pension  taken  away  by  the  revolutiou,  and,  like  thou- 
sands ia  a  similar  situation,  he  was  obliged  to  pass  his  old 
Age  in  poverty  and  distress.  He  died  in  the  beginning  of 
1793.  As  a  comic  poet,  Goldoni  is  reckoned  among  the 
best  of  the  age  in  which  he  flourished.  His  works  were 
printed  at  Leghorn  in  1788 — 91,  in  31  vols.  8vo.  He  has 
been  reckoned  the  Moliere  of  Italy,  and  he  is  styled  by 
Voltaire  "  The  Painter  of  Nature."  Dr.  Burney  says  that 
be  is,  perhaps,  the  only  author  of  comic  operas  in  Italy 
who  has  given,  them  a  little  common  sense,  by  a  natural 
plot,  and  natural  characters ;  and  .  his  celebrated  comic 
opera  of  the  ^^  Buona  Figliuola,"  set  by  Piccini,  and  first 
pecformed  ia, London  Dec.  9th,  1766,  rendered  both  the 
poet  and  composer,  whose  pames  had  scarcely  penetrated 
into  this  country  before,  dear  to  every  lover  of  the  Italian 
langus^e  and  music,  in  the  nation.^ 

GOLDSMITH  (Oliver),  an  eminent  poet  and  miscel- 
laneous writer,  was  born  on  Nov.  29,  1728,  at  a  place 
called  Pallas,  in  the  parish  of  Forney  and  county  of  Long* 
ford  io  Ireland.  His  father,  the  rev.  Charles  Goldsmith, 
a  native  of  the. county  of  Roscommon,  was  a  clergyman  of 
the  established  church,  and  had  been  educated  at  Dublin 
'ColLege*  He  afterwards  held  the  living  of  Kilkenny  West 
in.'the  iCOuiM^y  of  Westmeath.  By  his  wife,  Anne,  the 
daughter  of  the  rev.  Oliver  Jones,  master  of  the  diocesan 
School  of  Elphiuj  he  had  five  sons,  and 'two  daughters* 

^  Sketch  by  Mr.  Damiani. — Itees's  Cydop^dia.o-Life  of  Goldoni;   traps* 
Uted  by  Mr.  Blacky  poblishedin  1814,  2  Tobi  8vo« 
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His  ddest  son^  Henry,  went  into  the  churchy  and  is  the 
gentleman  to  whom  our  poet  dedicated  his  ^  TraveUer/* 
Oliver  was  the  second  son,  and  is  supposed  to  haye  faith- 
fully represented  his  father  in  the  character  of  the  Vittage 
Preacher  in  the  **  Dieserted  Village.**  Oliver  was  origi- 
nally intended  for  some  mercantile  employment,  as  his 
father  found  his  income  too  scanty  for  the  expences  of  the 
Uteralry  education  which  he  had  bestowed  on  his  eldest  son. 
With  this  view  he  was  instructed  in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  at  a  common  school,  the  master  of  which  was  an 
old  soldier,  of  a  romantic  turn,  who  entertained  his  pupil 
with  marvellous  stories  of  his  travels  and  feats,  and  is  sup« 
posed  to  have  imparted  somewhat  of  that  wandering  and 
unsettled  turn  which  so  much  appeared  in  his  pupil's  fu- 
ture life.  It  is  certain  that  Oliver  had  not  been  long  at 
this  humble  school  before  he  proved  that  he  was  <<  no  vul- 
gar boy.**  He  made  some  attempts  in  poetry  when  he  was 
scarcely  eight  years  old,  and  by  the  inequalities  of  his 
temper  and  conduct,  betrayed  a  disposition  more  favour- 
able to  the  flights  of  genius  than  the  regularity  of  business. 
This  after  some  time  became  so  obvious,  that  his  friends, 
who  had  at  first  pleaded  for  his  being  sent  to  the  univer- 
aity^  now  determined  to  contribute  towards  the  expeuce, 
and  by  their  assistance^  he  was  placed  at  a  school  of  repu- 
tation, where  he  might  be  qualified  to  enter  the  college 
with  the  advantages  of  preparatory  learning. 

In  June  1744,  when  in  his  fifteenth  year,  he  was  sent 
to  Dublin  college,  and  entered  as  a  sizer,  under  the  rev. 
Mr.  Wilder,  one  of  the  fellows,  but  a  man  of  harsh  temper 
and  violent  passions,  and  consequently  extremely  unfit  to 
win  the  affections  and  guide  the  disposition  of  a  youth 
simple,  ingenuous,  thoughtless,  and  unguarded.  His  pupil, 
however,  made  some  progress,  although  slow,  in  academi- 
cal studies.  In  1747,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  exhibi- 
tioners on  the  foundation  of  Erasmus  Smyth  ;  and  in  1749, 
two  years  after  the  regular  time,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  His  indolence  and  irregulari- 
ties may  in  part  account  for  this  tardy  advancement  to  the 
xeputation  of  a  scholar,  but  much  may  likewise  be  attri- 
buted to  the  unfeeling  neglect  of  his  tutor,  who  contended 
only  for  the  preservation  of  certain  rules  of  discipline,  while 
he  gave  himself  little  trouble  with  the  cultivation  of  the 
mind.  On  one  occasion  he  thought  proper  to  chastise 
Oliver  before  a  party  of  young  friends  of  both  sexes,  whom. 
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with  his  usual  imprudence,  be  was  entertaining  with  a 
supper  and  dancQ  in  his  rooms.  Oliver  immediately  dis- 
posed of  his  books  and  cloaths,  left  college,  and  com- 
menced a  wanderer,  without  any  prospect,  without  friends, 
and  without  money.  At  length,  after  suffering  such  ex« 
tremity  of  hanger,  that  a  handful  of  grey  peas  which  a  girl 
gave  him  at  a  wake,  appeared  a  luxurious  meal,  he  con* 
trived  to  acquaint  his  brother  with  his  situation,  who  im- 
mediately clothed  him,  and  carried  him  bapk  to  college^ 
effecting  at  the  same  time  a  reconciliation  between  him 
and  his  tutor,  which,  it  may  be  supposed,  was  more  conve- 
nient than  cordial  on  either  side. 

Soon  after  this  event,  his  father  died,  and  his  friends 
wished  him  to  prepare  for  holy  orders ;  but  to  this  he  de- 
clared his  dislike ;  and  finding  himself  equally  uncomfort- 
able as  tutor  in  a  private  family,  to  which  he  bad  been  re- 
commended, he  again  left  the  country  with  about  thirty 
pounds  in  bis  pocket.  After  an  absence  of  six  weeks,  he 
returned  to  his  mother*s  house,  without  a  penny,  having 
expended  the  whole  in  a  series  of  whimsical  adventures,  of 
which  the  reader  will  find'  a  very  entertaining  account  in 
the  Life  prefixed  to  bis  Works.  His  mother  and  friends 
being  reconciled  to  him,  his  uncle  the  rev.  Thomas  Con- 
tarine,  resolved  to  send  him  to  the  Temple  to  study  law ; 
but  in  his  way  to  London,  he  met  at  Dublin  with  a  sharper 
who  tempted  him  to  play,  and  stript  him  of  fifty  pounds, 
with  which  he  had  been  furnished  for  bis  voyage  and  jour- 
ney. His  youth  must  furnish  the  only  apology  that  can  be 
made  for  this  insensibility  to  the  kindness  of  his  friends, 
who  could  ill  afford  the  money  thus  wantonly  lost.  Again, 
however,  they  received  him  into  favour,  and  it  being  now 
decided  that  he  should  study  physic,  he  was  sent  to  Edin- 
burgh, for  that  purpose,  about  1752  or  1753,  but  still  his 
thoughtless  and  eccentric  disposition  betrayed  him  into 
many  ludicrous  situations.  He  formally.  Indeed,  attended 
the  lectures  of  the  medical  professors,  but  his  studies  were 
neither  regular  nor  profound.  There  was  always  some- 
thing he  liked  better  than  stated  application.  Among  his 
fellow*students,  he  wished  to  recommend  himself,  and  be 
was  not  unsuccessful,  by  his  stories  and  songs,  as  a  social 
companion,  and  a  man  of  humour;  and  this  ambition  to 
shine  in  company  by  such  means,  never  wholly  left  him 
'  when  he  came  to  associate  with  men  who  are  not  charmed 
by  noisy  vivacity. 
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After  he  had  gone  through  the  usual  course  of  lectures^ 
fais  uncle,  who  appears  to  have  borne  the  principal  ex«- 
pences  of  his  education,  equipped  him  for  the  medical 
school  of  Leyden,  at  which,  however,  he  did  not  arrive 
without  meeting  with  some  of  those  incidents  which  have 
given  an  air  of  romance  to  his  history.  At  Leyden  he  stu« 
died  chemistry  and  anatomy  for  about  a  year ;  but  a  taste 
for  gaming,  which  he  appears  to  have  caught  very  early, 
frequently  plunged  him  into  difficulties,  without  any  of 
the  benefits  of  experience.  Even  the  money  which  he  was 
compelled  to  borrow,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  leave  Hol- 
land, was  expended  on  some  costly  flowers  which  he  bought 
of  ji  Dutch  florist,  as  a  present  to  his  uncle ;  and  when  he 
-set  out  on  his  travels,  he  ^^  had  only  one  clean  shirt,  and 
no  money  in  his  pocket.**  In  such  a  plight  any  other  man 
vould  have  laid  his  account  with  starving  ;  but  Goldsmith 
had  ^'a  knack  at  hoping,*'  and  however  miserably  provided, 
determined  to  make  the  tour  of  Europe  on  foot.  Id  what 
manner  he  performed  this  singular  undertaking,  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  informed  us  in  ^^  The  History  of  a  Philosophic 
Vagabond,'*  in  chap.  xx.  of  the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield." 
He  had  some  knowledge  of  music,  and  charmed  the  pea- 
sants so  much  as  to  procure  a  lodging  and  a  subsistence. 
He  also  entered  the  foreign  universities  and  convents,  where, 
upon  certain  days,  theses  are  maintained^  against  any  ad- 
ventitious disputant,  for  which,  if  the  champion  opposes 
with 'some  dexterity,  he  may  claim  a  gratuity  in  money,  a 
dinner,  atid  a  bed  for  the  night.  At  one  time,  he  is  said 
to  have  accompanied  a  young  Englishman  as  a  tutor ;  but 
bis  biographer  doubts  whether  this  part  of  the  Philosophic 
Vagabond's  story  was  not  a  fiction.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  in  the  manner  above  related,  and  with  some  assistance 
from  his  uncle,  he  contrived .  to  travel  through  Flanders, 
and  part  of  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  It 
was  probably  at  Padua  that  he  took  a  medical  degree,  as 
he  remained  here  about  six  months,  but  one  of  his  earliest 
biographers  thinks  be  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  medi- 
cine at  Louvaine.  His  generous  uncle  dying  while  he  was 
in  Italy,  he  was  obliged  to  travel  through  France  to  Eng- 
land on  foot,  and  landed  at  Dover  in  1756. 

He  arrived  in  London  in  the  extremity  of  distress,  and 
first  tried  to  be  admitted  as  an  usher  in  a  school  or  academy^ 
and  having  with  some  diflScuUy  obtained  that  situation,  b^ 
remained  for  some  time  in  it,  submitting  to  mortifications. 
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of  which  he  has  given,  probahly,  an  exaggerated  account 
in  the  story  of  the  philosophic  vagabond.  He  next  pro- 
cured a  situation  in  the  shop  of  a  chemist,  and  while  here, 
was  found  out  by  Dr.  Sleigh,  one  of  ^  hb  fellov^-stiidents  at 
Edinburgh,  who  liberally  shared  his  purse  with  him,  and 
encouraged  him  to  commence  practitioner.  With  this  view, 
]be  settled,  if  any  measure  of  our  poet  deserves  that  epi- 
thet, in  Bankside,  Southwark ;  and  afterwards  removed  to 
the  Temple  or  its  neighbourhood.  T.n  either  place  his 
success  as  a  physician  is  not  much  known  ;  his  own  account 
wa^i  that  he  had  plenty  of  patients^  but  got  no  fees. 

About  this  time,  however,  he  appears  to  have  had  recourse 
to  his  pen.  His  first  attempt  was  a  tragedy,  which  he 
probably  never  finished.  In  1758  he  obtained,  by  means 
of  Dr.  Milner,  a  disseifting  minister,  who  kept  a  school  at 
Peckham,  which  our  author  superintended  during  the  doc- 
tor's illness,  the  appointment  to  be  physician  to  one  of  our 
factories  in  India.  In  order  to  procure  the  necessary  ex- 
pences  for  the  voyage,  he  issued  proposals  for  printing  by 
subscription  ^^The  present  state  of  Polite  Literature  in 
Europe,"  with  what  success  we  are  not  told,  nor  why  he 
gave  up  his  appointment  in  India.  In  the  same  year,  how- 
ever, he  wrote  what  he  very  properly  calls  a  catch-penny 
**  Life  of  Voltaire,"  and  engaged  with  Mr.  Griffiths  as  a 
critic  in  the  Monthly  Review.  The  terms  of  this  engage- 
ment were  his  board,  lodging,  and  a  handsome  salary,  all 
secured  by  a  written  agreement.  Goldsmith  declared  he 
usually  wrote  for  his  employer  every  day  from  nine  o'clock 
till  tw6.  But  at  the  end  of  seven  or  eight  months  it  was 
dissolved  by  mutual  consent,  and  our  poet  took  lodgings 
in  Green  Arbour  court,  in  the  Old  Bailey,  amidst  the  dwel- 
lings of  indigence,  where  be  completed  his  ^^  Present  State 
of  Polite  Literature,"  printed  for  Dodsley,  1759,  12mo. 

He  afterwards  removed  to  more  decent  lodgings  in 
Wine  Office-court,  Fleet*street,  where  he  wrote  his  ad- 
mirable novel,  **  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  attended  with 
the  affecting  circumstance  of  his  being  under  arrest.  When 
the. knowledge  of  his  situation  was  communicated  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  be  disposed  of  his  manuscript  for  sixty  pounds, 
to  Mr.  Newbery,  and  procured  his  enlargement.  Although 
the  money  was  then  paid,  the  book  was  not  published  until 
some  time  after,  when  bis  excellent  poem  ^*  The  Travel- 
ler'' had  established  his  fame.  His  connection  with  Mr* 
S^ewbery  was  ^  source  of  regqlai  -supply,  as  be  employed 
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him  in  compiling  or  revising  many  of  his  pablications,  par-* 
ticularly,  "  Tlie  Art  of  Poetry,*'  2  vols.  12mo;  a  *«  Life 
€>f  Beau  Nash,"  and  **  Letters  on  the  History  of  England/* 
2  vols.  12mo9  which  have  been  attributed  to  lord  Lyttel- 
ton,  the  earl  of  Orrery,  and  other  noblemen,  but  were 
really  written  by  Dr.  Goldsmith.  He  had  before  this  been 
employed  by  Wilkie,  the  bookseller,  in  conducting  a 
^^  Lady's  Magazine,"  and  published  with  him,  a  volume 
of  essays,  entiled  "  The  Bee."  To  the  Public  Ledger,  a 
newspaper,  of  which  Kelly  was  at  that  time  the  editor,  he 
contributed  those  letters  which  have  since  been  published 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Citizen  of  the  World." 
•  In  1765  he  published  "  The  Traveller,"  which  at  once 
established  his  fame.  The  outline  of  this  he  formed  when 
in  Switzerland,  but  polished  it  with  great  care,  before  he 
submitted  it  to  the  public.  It  soon  made  him  known  and 
admired,  but  bis  ^oving  disposition  had  not  yet  left  him., 
He  bad  for  some  time  been  musing  on  a  design  of  pene- 
trating into  the  interior  parts  of  Asia,  and  investigating 
the  remains  qf  ancient  grandeur,  learning;  and  manners. 
When  he  was  told  of  lord  Bute's  liberality  to  men  of 

fenius,  he  applied  to  that  nobleman  for  a  salary  to  enable 
im  to  execute  his  favourite  plan,  but  his  application  was 
unnoticed,  as  his  name  had  not  then  been  made  known  by 
bis  Traveller.  This  poem,  however,  having  procured  him 
the  unsolicited  friendship  of  lord  Nugent,  afterwards  earl 
of  Clare,  he  obtained  an  introduction  to  the  earl  of 
Northumberland,  then  lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  who  in- 
vited our  poet  to  an  interview;  Goldsmith  prepared  a 
^complimentary  address  for  his  excellency,  which,  by  mis- 
take, he  delivered  to  the  groom  of  the  chambers,  and 
when  the  lord  lieutenant  appeared,  was  so  confused  that 
he  came  away  without  being  able  to  explain  the  object  of 
his  wishes.  Sir  John  Hawkins  relates,  that  when  the  lord 
lieutenant  said  he  should  be  glad  to  do  him  any  kindness. 
Goldsmith  answered^  that  <<he  had  a  brbtberln  Ireland,  a 
clergyman,  th&t  stood  in  need  of  help ;  as  for  himself,  he 
had  no  dependence  on  the  promises  of  great  men ;  he 
looked  to  the  booksellers ;  they  were  his  best  friends,  and 
he  was  not  inclined  to  forsake  them  for  others." — ^This  was 
very  characteristic  of  Goldsmith,  who,  as  sir  John  Haw- 
kins adds,  was  ^'  an  tdeot  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,"  but 
yet  bis  affectionate  remembrance  of  bis  brother  on  such  an 
Mosion  merits  a  less  harsh  epithet    Goldsmith  was  grate- 
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ful  for  the  kindness  he  had  received  from  this  brother,  and 
nothing  probably  would  have  given  him  greater  pleasure 
than  if  he  bad  succeeded  in  transferring  the  earPs  patroii* 
age  to  him.  From  this  time,  however,  iaithough  he  some* 
times  talked  about  it,  he  appears  to  have  relinquished  the* 
project  of  going  to  Asia.  '<  Of  all  men,"  said  Dr.  Johnson, 
*'  Goldsmith  is  the  most  unfit  to  go  out  upon  such  an  in-* 
quirj ;  for  he  is  utterly  ignorant  of  such  airts  as  we  already 
possess,  and  consequently  could  not  know  what  would  be 
accessions  to  our  present  stock  of  mechanical  knowledge. 
He  would  bring  home  a  grinding  barrow,  and  think  that 
he  had  furnished  a  wonderful  improvement." 

In  1764,  Goldsmith  fixed  his  abode  in  the  Temple,  and 
resided,  first  in  the  library  staircase,  afterwards  in  the 
King^s-bench  walk,  and  ultimately  at  No.  2,  in  Bricks 
court,  where  he  had  chambers  on  the  first  floor  elegantly  , 
furnished  ;  and  where  he  was  visited  by  literary  friends  of 
the  most  distinguished  merit.  When  Dr.  Johnson's  Lite- 
rary club  was  founded,  he  was  one  of  the  first  members, 
and  his  associates  were  those  whose  conversations  have 
given  such  interest  to  BosweflPs  Life  of  Johnson. 

Having  now  acquired  considerable  fame  as  a  critic^  a 
novelist,  and  a  descriptive  poet,  he  was  induced  to  court 
the  dramatic  Muse.     His  first  attempt  was  the  comedy  of 
the  "  Good-natured  Man,'*    which  Garrick,   after  much 
delay,  declined,  and  it  was  produced  at  Covent-gardeii  the- 
atre, IB  1768,  and  kept  possession  of  the  stage  foi'  nine 
nights,  but  did  not  obtain  the  applause  which  his  friendii 
thought  it  merited.    Between  this  period  and  the  appear- 
ance of  his  next  celebrated  poem,  he  compiled  "  The  Ro**^ 
man  History,"  in  2  vols.  8vo,  and  afterwards  an  abridge- 
ment of  it,  and  "  The  History  of  England,"  in  4  vols.  8vo, 
both  elegantly  written,  and  highly  calculated  to  attract  and 
interest  young  readers,  although  it  must  be  owned,  he  is 
frequently  superficial  and  inaccurate.     His  pen  was  also 
occasionally  employed  on  introductions  and  prefaces  to 
books  compiled  by  other  persons;  as  *' Guthrie's  History 
of  the  World,"   and  Dr.  Brooks's  "  System  of  Natural 
History."     In  this  last  preface,  be  so  far  excelled  his  au- 
thor in  the  graces  of  a  captivating  style,  that  the  booksel- 
lers engaged  him  to  write  a  "  History  of  the  Earth  and 
Animated  Nature,"  which  he  executed  with  much  ele- 
gance, but  with  no  very  deep  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
He  also  drew  up  a  "•  Life  of  Dr.  Parnell,"  prefixed  to  an 
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edition  of  his  poemsy  wbith  a£Porded  Dr.  Johnson  an  op** 
portunity  of  paying  an  affectionate  tribute  to  hi&  memory^ 
when  he  came  to  write  the  life  of  Parnell  for  the  English 
Poets.  He  wrote  also  a  ^^  Life  of  Boiingbroke,"  origin- 
ally prefixed  to  the  ^^  Dissertation  on  Parties/'  and  after- 
wards to  Bolingbroke's  works^  In  one  of  bis  compilations 
he  was  peculiarly  unfortunate.  Being  desired  by  Griffin, 
the  bookseller,  to  make  a  selection  of  elegant  poems  from 
our  best  English  classics,  for  the  use  of  boarding-schools, 
he  carelessly  marked  for  the  printer  one  of  the  most  inde- 
cent tales  of  Prior.  His  biographer  adds  ^^  without  read- 
ing it,''  but  this  was  not  the  case,  as  he  introduces  it  with 
a  criticism.  These  various  publications  have  not  been* 
noticed  in  their  regular  order,  but  their  dates  are  not  con« 
nected  with  any  particulars  in  our  author's  history. 

In  1769  he  produced  his  admirable  poem  ^^The  De- 
serted Village,"  ^hich  he  touched  and  re-touched  with 
the  greatest  care  before  publication.  How  much  it  ladded 
to  his  reputation,  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention.  No  poem 
since  the  days  of  Pope  has  been  so  repeatedly  read,  ad- 
mired, and  quoted. 

At  the  establishment  of  the  royal  academy  of  painting 
in  1770,  his  friend  sir  Joshua  Reynolds  procured  for  him 
the  appointment  of  professor  of  ancient  history,  a  com- 
plimentary distinction  attended  neither  with  emolument 
nor  trouble,  but  which  entitled  him  to  a  seat  at  some  of 
the  meetings  of  the  society.  His  situation  in  life  was  now 
comfortable,  at  least ;  and  might  have  been  independent^ 
had  he  mixed  a  little  prudence  with  his  general  conduct ; 
but  although  this  was  not  always  the  case,  it  is  much  to 
his  honour  that  his  errors  were  generally  on  the  right  side. 
He  was  kind  and  benevolent,  wherever  he  had  it  in  his 
^  power,  and  although  frequently  duped  by  artful  men,  his 
heart  was  never  hardened  against  the  applications  of  the 
unhappy.  And  such  was  the  celebrity  of  his  writings,  that 
he  was  even  looked  up  to,  as  a  patron  and  promoter  of 
schemes  of  public  utility.  His  biographer  has  published  a 
very  curious  letter  from  the  notorious  Thomas  Paine,  in 
which  he  solicits  Goldsmith's  interest  in  procuring  an  ad- 
dition to  the  pay  of  excisemen. 

In  the  month  of  March  1773,  his  second  comedy,  **  She 
Stoops  to  Conquer,"  was  performed  at  Covent-garden, 
and  received  with  the  highest  applause,  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  the  manager^  Mr.  Colman.     It  is  founded  upon 
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VLfi  incident  which,  his  biographer  informs  us,  happened 
to  the  author  in  his  younger  days,  when  he  mistook  a  gen- 
tleman's house  for  an  inn.     In  the  same  year  he  appeared 
before  the  public  in  a  different  character.     A  scurrilous  let- 
ter, probably  written  by  Kenrick,  was  inserted  in  the  Lon- 
don Packet,  a  pafier  then  published  by  the  late  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Evans,  bookseller  in  Paternoster- row.     Goldsmith  re- 
sented no  part  of  the  abuse  in  this  letter  but  that  which 
reflected  on  a  young  lady  of  his  acquaintance.     Accom- 
panied by  one  of  bis  countrymen,  he  waited  on  Mr.  Evans, 
and  stated  the  nature  of  his  complaint.     Mr.  Evans,  who 
had  np  concern  in  the  paper,  but  as  publisher,  went  to 
examine  the  file,  and  while  stooping  for  it.  Goldsmith  was 
advised  by  his  friend,  to  take  that  opportunity  of  caning 
him,  which  he  immediately  began  to  do;   but  Evans,  a 
stout  and   high-blooded  Welchn)an,    returned  the  bk>ws 
with  so  much  advantage,  that  Goldsmith's  friend  fled,  and 
left  him  in  a  shocking  plight.     Dr.  Kenrick,  who  was  then 
in  the  house,  came  forward,  and  affecting  great  compas- 
sion for  Goldsmith,  conducted  him  home  in  a  coach.     This 
foolish  quarrel  afforded  considerable  sport  for  the  news- 
papers before  it  was  finally  made  up. 

One  of  his  last  publications  was  the  ^^  History  of  the 
Earth  and  Animated  Nature"  before  mAitioned,  in  8  vols. 
Svo,  for  which  he  received  the  sum  of  850/.  and  during  the 
time  he  was  engaged  in  this  undertaking,  he  had  received 
the  copy^money  for  his  comedy,  and  the  profits  of  his  third 
nights  ;  but,  his  biographer  informs  us,  ^^  heSvas  so  liberal 
in  his  donations,  and  profuse  in  his  disbursements ;  he  was^ 
unfortunately   so   attached   to  the  pernicious  practice  of 
gaming;  and  from  his  unsettled  habits  of  life,  his  supplies 
being  precarious  and   uncertain,  he  had   been   so  little 
accustomed  to  regulate  his  expeuces  by  any  system  of 
Gsconomy,  that  his  debts  far  exceeded  his  resources ;  and 
he  was  obliged  to  take  up  money  in  advance  from  the 
managers  of  the  two  theatres,    for  comedies,  which  he 
engaged  to  furnish  to  each ;  and  from  the  booksellers,  for 
publications  which  he  was  to  finish  for  the  press.     All  these 
engagements  he  fully  intended,  and  doubtless  would  have 
been  able,  to  fulfil  with  the  strictest  honour,  as  he  had 
done  on  former  occasions  in  similar  exigencies ;  but  his 
premature. death  unhappily  prevented  the  execution  of  his 
plans^  and  gave  occasion  ta  malignity  to  impute  those 
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failures  to  deliberate  intention,  which  were  merely  the  re« 
suit  of  inevitable /mortality." 

Some  time  before  bis  death,  although  they  were  not 
printed  until  after  that  event,  he  wrote  his  poems  ^'  The 
Haunch  of  Venison,"  <^  Retaliation,"  and  some  other  of - 
his  smaller  pieces.  But  the  chief  project  he  had  at  heart 
was,  an  ^*  Universal  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences,"  in 
the  executiou  of  which  it  is  said  he  had  engaged  all  his  li- 
terary friends  and  the  members  of  the  Literary  Club ;  but  . 
this  was  prevented  by  his  death,  which  is.  thus  related  by 
bis  biographer : 

^'  He  was  subject  to  severe  fits  of  the  strangury,  owiog 
probably  to  the  intemperate  manner  in  which  he  confined 
himself  to  the  desk,  when  he  was  employed  in  his  compi- 
lations, often  indeed  for  several  weeks  successively,  with-    . 
out  taking  exercise.     On  such  occasions  he  usually  hired, 
lodgings  in  some  farm*house  a  few  miles  from  London,  and 
wrote  without  cessation  till  be  had  finished  his  task.     He 
then  carried  his  copy  to  the  bookseller,  received  his  com-^  . 
pensatioo,  and  gave  himself  up,  perhaps  for  months  with-   , 
out  interruption,  to  the  gaieties,  amusements^  and  soci-i  . 
eties  of   London.     And  here  it  may  be  observed  once    . 
for  all,    that  his  elegant  and  enchanting  style  in  prose 
flowed  from  him  with  such  facility,  that  in  whole  quires  o£ 
his  historij^s,  ^  Animated  Nature,'  &c.   he  had  seldom  oc- 
casion to  correct  or  alter  a  single  word ;  but  in  his  verses,, 
especially  his  two  great  ethic  poems,  nothing  could  ex<^. 
ceed  the  patient  and  incessant  revisal  which  be  bestowed 
upon  them.     To  save  himself  the  trouble  of  transcription,, 
he  wrote  the  lines  in  his  first  copy  very  wide,  and  would 
so  fill  up  the  intermediate  space  with  reiterated  correc- 
tions, that  scarcely  a  word  of  his  first,  effusions  was  left 
unaltered. 

'^  In  the  spring  of  1774,  being  embarrassed  in  his  cir-« 
cumstances,  and  attacked  fvith  his  usual  malady,  his  in^^ 
disposition,  aggravated  too  by  mental  distress,  terminated 
in  a  fever,  which  on  the  25th  of  March  had  become  exceed^* 
ingly  violent,  when  he  called  in  medical  assistance.  AU 
though  he  had  then  taken  ipecacuanha  to  promote  a  vomit, 
he  would  proceed  to  the  use  of  James's  fever-powder,  con-* 
trary  to  the  advice  of  the  medical  gentlemen  who  attended 
him.  From-  the  application  of  these  powders  be  had  re- 
ceived the  greatest  benefit  in  a  similar  attack  nearly  two 
years  before »  but  then  they  iiad  been  administered  by  Dx» 
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James  himself  in  person.  This  happened  in  September 
1772.  But  now  the  progress  of  the  disease  was  as  unfa- 
vourable as  possible^  for,  from  the  time  above-mentioned 
every  symptom  became  more  and  more  alarming  till  Mon-; 
day  April  4th,  when  he  died,  aged  forty-five.*' 

His  remains  were  privately  interred- in  the  Temple 
burial-ground,  on  Saturday  April  9  ;  but  afterwards,  by  a 
subscription  raised  among  his  friends,  and  chiefly  by  hi» 
brethren  of  the  club,  a  marble  monument  was  erected  to 
his  memory  in  Westminster-abbey,  with  an  inscription  by* 
Dr,  Johnson,  the  history  of  which  thef  reader  may  find  ift 
Boswell's  Life,  where  are  likewise  many  curious  traits  o£ 
Our  poet^s  variegated  character. 

"  He  was,"  adds  his  biographer,  "  generous  in  the  ex-i 
Ir^me^  tod  so  strongly  affected  by  compassion,  that  he  has 
been  known  at  midnight  to  abandon  his  rest  in  order  to. 
procure  relief  and  an  asylum  for  a  poor  dying  object  who 
was  left  destitute  in  the  streets.  Nor  w^s  there  ever  ^  mind 
whose  general  feelings  were  more  benevolent  and  friendly. 
He  is,  however,  supposed  to  have  been  often  souled  by 
jealousy  or  envy,  and  many  Jittle  instances  are  mentioned 
of  this  tendency  in  his  character ;  but  whatever  appeared 
of  this  kind  was  a  mere  momentary  sensation, '  which  he 
knew  not  how  like  other  meii  to  conceal.  It  was  never  the 
result  of  principle,  or  the  suggestion  of  reflection  ;  it  never 
^embittered  his  heart,  nor  influenced  his  conduct.  Nothing 
could  be  more  amiable  than  the  general  features  of  his 
«mind ;  those  of  *his  person  were  not  perhaps  so  engaging. 
His  stature  was  under  the  middle  size,  his  body  strongly 
built,  and  his  limbs  more  sturdy  than  elegant;  his  com- 
plexion was  pale,  his  forehead  low,  his  face  almost  round^ 
and  pitted  with  the  small-pox ;  but  marked  with  strong 
lines  of  thinking.  His  first  appearance  was  not  capti;?' 
Tating;  but  when  he  grew  easy  and  cheerful  in  company, 
he  relaxed  into  such  a  display  of  good-humour,  as  sooir 
removed  every  unfavourable  impression.  Yet  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that-in  company  he  did  not  appear  to  so 
much  advantage  as  might  have  been  expected  frojn  his: 
genius  and  talents.  He  was  too  apt  to  speak  without  re- 
flection, and  without  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  subject; 
whicfarmade  Johnson  observe  of  him,  *  No  man  was  more 
foolish  when  be  had  not  a  pen  in  his  hand,  or  more  wise 
when  he  bad.^  Indeed,  with  all  his  defects  (to. conclude' 
nearly  in  the  words  of  that  great  critic),  as  a  writer  he  was 
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of  the  most  distinguished  abilities.  Whatever  he  com* 
posed  he  did  it  better  than  any  other  man  could.  And 
whether  we  consider  him  as  a  poet,  as  a  comic  writer,  or 
as  an  historian  (so  far  as  regards  his  powers  of  composition) 
he  was  one  of  the  first  writers  of  his  time,  and  wiU  ever 
stand  in  the  foremost  class." 

Although  this  character  may  be  thought  in  some  respectt 
exaggerated,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  indelible  stamp 
of  genius  rests  on  his  <<  Vicar  of  Wakefield ;''  and  on  Bis 
poems,  '«  The  Traveller,"  "  Deserted  Village,"  and  "  Ed- 
win  and  Angelina,"  In  description^  pathos,  and  even 
sublimity,  he  has  not  been  exceeded  by  any  of  the  poets 
of  his  age,  except  that  in  the  latter  quality  he  must  yield 
to  Gray.* 

GOLIUS  (James),  professor  of  Arabic  at  Leyden,  de-^^ 
scended  from  a  considerable  family  in  that  city,  was  bom 
at  the  Hague,  in  15d6.  At  Leyden  be  made  himself 
master  of  all  the  learned  languages,  and  proceeded  to 
physic,  divinity,  and  the  mathematics.  His  education 
being  finished,  he  took  a  journey  to  France  with  the 
duchess  de  la  Tremouille ;  and  was  invited  to  teach  the 
Greek  language  at  Rocbelle,  which  he  continued  to  do^ 
until  that  city  was  in  the  following  year  reduced  again  to 
the  dominion  of  the  French  king,  after  which  he  resolved 
to  return  to  Holland.  He  had  early  taken  a  liking  to  Er-» 
penius,  the  Arabic  professor  at  Leyden;  by  the  help  of 
whose  lectures  he  made  a  great  progress  in  the  Arabic 
tongue,  and  having  in  1622  ^n  opportunity  of  attending 
the  Dutch  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Morocco,  he  con« 
suited  with  Erpenius,  who  directed  him  to  observe  care* , 
fully  every  production,  either  of  nature,  art,  or  custom, 
which  were  unknown  in  Europe ;  and  to  describe  them^ 
setting  down  the  proper  name  of  each,  and  the  derivation 
of  it,  if  known.  He  also  gave  him  a  letter  directed  to  that~ 
prince,  together  with  a  present  of  a  grand  atlas,  and  a 
New  Testament  in  Arabic.  These  procured  him  a  very 
gracieus  reception  from  Muley  Zidan,  then  king  of  Mo* 
rocco,  who  expressed  great  satisfaction  in  the  present,  and 
^terwards  ;-ead  them  frequently. 

1  Life  prefixed  to  bit  Works,  London,  1801,  and  1S07,  4  Tolft.  6to^  prinett 
pally  written  by  Dr.  Percy,  bishop  of  Dromore, — ^Johnson  and  Chalmers's 
eniplish  Poets,  1810.-s-Lif«  of  Qoldsjaith  by  Sir  S.  Brydget,  ia  \b%  C«Miir«  Lite* 
faria,  toI.  V* 
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^  In  the  ihestti  time  Goliat  made  so  good  use  of  &peiiius^il 
fidyice,  that  he  attained  a  perfect  skill  in  the  Arabic 
tongue;  and  in  indulging  his  curiosity  respecting  the 
customs  and  learning  of  that  country,. contriived  to  maka 
himself  very  agreeable  to  the  doctors  and  courtiers*  By 
this  means  he  became  particularly  serviceable  to  the  am«* 
bassador,  who  growing  uneasy  because  his  affairs  were  not 
dispatched,  was  advised  to  present  to  his  majesty  a  petition 
written  by  Golius  in  the  Arabic  character  and  language^ 
and  in  the  Christian  style,  both  circumstances  rather  novel 
in  that  country.  The  king  was  astonished  at  the  beauty  of 
the  petition,  both  as  to  writing  and  style;  and  having 
learned  from  the  ambassador  that  it  was  done  by  Golius, 
desired  to  see  hun.  At  the  audience,  the  king  spoke  to 
him  in  Arabic,  and  Golius  said  in  Spanish,  that  he  under* 
stood  his  majesty  very  well,  but  coiM  not  keep  up  a  con-** 
Tersation  in  Arabic,  by  reason  of  its  guttural  pronunciation, 
to  which  his  throat  was  not  sufficiently  inured.  This/OX^ 
cuse  was  accepted  by  the  king,  who  granted  the  ambas« 
tador's  request,  and  dispatched  him  immediately.  Before 
his  depilrture,  Golius  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  th« 
curiosities  of  Fez,  and  took  a  plan  of  the  royal  palace, 
which  was  afterwards  communicated  to  Mr.  Windas,  and, 
inserted  in  his  <<  Journey  to  Mequinez,*'  1721,  8vo.  Go* 
lius  brought  with  him  to  Holland  several  books  unknown  ia 
Europe ;  and  among  others,  *^  The  Annals  of  the  Ancient 
Kingdom  of  Fez  and  Morocco,''  which  he  resolved  to 
translate*  He  communicated  every  thing  to  Erpenius, 
who  wdl  knew  the  value  of  them,  but  did  not  live  long^ 
enough  to  enjoy  the. treasure;  that  professor  dying  in  Nov. 
1624,  after  recommending  this  his  best  beloved  scholar  to  the 
curators  of  the  university  for  bis  successor*  The  request 
was  complied  with,  and  Golius  saw  himself  immediatiely 
in  the  Arabic  chair,  which  he  filled  so  ably  as  to  lessent 
their  sense  of  the  loss  of  ErpenUis.  Being,  however,  still 
desirous  of  cultivating  oriental  languages  and  antiquities, 
be  applied  to  his  superiors  for  leave  to  take  a  journey  to 
the  Levant;  and  obtained  letters  patent  fromthe  prince  of 
Orange,  dated  Nov.  25,  1625.  He  set  out  immediately 
for  Aleppo,  where  he  continued  fifteen  months ;  aftei^ 
which,  making  excursions  into  Arabia,  towards  Mesopo^ 
tamia,  he  went  by  land  to  Constantinople,  in  company 
with  Cornelius  Hago,  ambassador  from  Holland  to  the 
JPerttr    iier#  (he  governor  of  the  coast  of  Propontis  gave 
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him  the  use  of  his  pleasant  gardens  and  curious  library ;  in 
which  retirement  he  applied  himself  wholly  to  the  reading 
of  the  Arabic  historians  and  geographers,  whose  wiitings 
,were  till  then  either  unknown  to,  or  had  not  been  perused 
by  him.     Upon  his  return  to  the  ciiy,  discovering  occa-r 
aionally  m  conversation  with-  the  great  men  there  a  prodi- 
gious memory  of  what  he  had  read,  he  excited  such  admi* 
ration,  that  a  principal  officer  of  th^  empire  made  him  an 
pfFer  of  a  commission  from  the  grand  signor  to  take  a  sur^ 
vey  of  the  whole  empire,  in  >order  to  describe  the  situatioa 
of  places  with  more  exactness  than  was  done  in  such  maps 
as  they  then  had  ;..but  he  pretended  that  this  would  inter- 
fere with,  the  oath   which  he  had  tak^n  to  the  States, 
although  his  jreal  fear  arose  from  the  danger  of  sach  an 
undertaking.     Jn  this  place  also  he  found  his  skill  in  physic 
of  infinite  service  in  procuring  him  the  favour  and  respect 
pf  the  grandees ;  from  whom,  as  he  woyld  take  no  feed,  he 
received  many  valuable  and  rich,  presents,  and  every  liberal 
offer  to  induce  him  to  settle  among  tbem.     But  after  a  re* 
3idence  of  four  years,  having  in  a  great  measure  sati^fiedt 
jbis  thirst  of  ee^tera  learning,  and  made  himself  master  of 
the  Turkish,.  Persian,  aud  Arabic,  tongues,  he  returned  in 
1629^  laden  with  curious  MSS.  which  Jbave  ever  since  been 
valued  amoug  the  richest  treasures  of  the  university  library 
at  Leyden.     A9  s^)on.a8  he  was  settled  at  home,  be  began 
jtp  think  of  making  the  best  use  of  some  of  these  manuscripts 
iby  communicating  them  to  the  public ;  but  first  printed  an 
,'<  Arabic  Lexico.n,V*  1653,  folio-;   and  a  .new  edition  of 
^5  Erpenius's  Grammar,  enlarged  with  notes  and  additions;*' 
io  which  also,  he  subjoined  several  pieqes  of  poetry,  ex«# 
tracted  fj:om  the.  Arabian  writers,  particularly  Tograi  and 
Ababella.     One  purpose  on  which  he  em|>loyedhis  know-^ 
ledge  and  influence  cannot  be  too  h^bly  commended.    He 
bad  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  wretched  state  of.  Ghria-r 
Manity  in  the  JVIahometaa  coun^tries,  and  with  ,tbe  com^ 
passion  of  a  Christian,  resolved,  therefore,  to  ^make  his 
skill  in  their  language  serviceable  to  them*     With  lthi« 
laudable  view  he  procured  an  edition  of  the  V  New  Tes<f 
tament''  in  the. original  language,,  with  a.  translation  into 
the  vulgar  Greek  by  an  Archimandrite,,  which  he  prevailed 
with  the  States  to  present  to  the  Greek  churchvi  groaning 
vnder  the .  Mahometan  tyranny ;    and,  as  some  pf  these 
Christians  use  the  Arabic  tongue  in  ^ivine  service,  he  took 

Ci^re  to  have  dispersed  anoong  them  an  Arabic  .tran^laugo 

' '       ■        ■  I        ^ 
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of  the  confession  of  the  reformed  protestantsi  together 
with  the  catechism  and  Jiturgy  *. 

Intent  as  he  was  in  promoting  religion  an,d  learning 
abroad,  he  did  not  neglect  his  duty  at  home,  which  was 
now  increased  by  the  curators  during  his  absence  conferr 
ring  upon  him,  in  addition  to  the  former,  the  professorship 
of  matkeinatics,  to  which  he  was  chosen  in  1626.  He  dis- 
charged, however,  the  functions  of  botli  with  the  highest  re- 
putation for  forty  years.  He  was  also  appointed  interpreter 
in  ordinary  to  the  States,  for  the  Arabic,  'Turkish,  Persian, 
and  other  eastern  languages  ;  for  which  he  had  an  annual 
pension,  and  a  present  of  a  chain  of  gold  with  a  very 
beautiful  medal,  which  he  wore  as  a  badore  of  his  office, 
H«  went  through  the  fatigue  of  all  these  duties  with  th^ 
less  difficulty,  as  he  always  enjoyed  "a  good  state  of  health, 
which  he  carefully  preserved  by  strict  tehiperance ;  and 
his  constitution  was  so  firm,  that  in  1666,  at  the  age  of 
seventy,  he  travelled  on  foot  from  the  Meuse  to  the  Waal, 
a  journey  of  fourteen  hours.  He  died  Sept.  28,  1667,  as 
JEnuch  respected  for  his  virtue  and  piety,  as  for  his  talents 
and  Uarning. 

.'  Although  entitled  to  the  character  of  an  universal  scholar, 
his  chief  excellence  lay  in  philology  and  the  languages;  in 
which  his  application  and  skill  were  such,  that  though  he 
did  not  begin  seriously  to  study  the  Persian  language  till 
he  was  6fty-four,  he  made  himself  so  much  a  master,  as  to 
write  a  large  dictionary  of  it,  which  was  printed  at  London, 
in  Castell's  "  Lexicon  Heptstglotton.'*  He  was  not  less 
acquainted  with  the  Turkish  language ;  and  made  such  a 
progress  in  the!  Chinese,  thaW  be  was  able  to  read  and. 
itiiderstand  their  books ;  though  he  Jbegan  late  in  life  to 
this  study.  Besides  the  books  which  he  finished  and 
printed,  he  left  several  MSB.  of  others,  which  would  have 
been  no  ways  inferior  to  them,  "had  he  lived  to  completer 
them.  He  had  begun  a  Geographical  and  Historical  Dic- 
tionary for  the  Eastern  countries;  wherein  the  names  of 

*  For  this  purpose  he  empto^e^  aa  pension  that  the  States  had  granted  to* 

^Armenian,  who  understood  the  vulgar'  the  Arcbioiandrite,  who  translated  tbe> 

Arabie,  as  well  as  the  phraseisoonse**  New   Testament  into    yulgar  Greek, 

crated  Jto  |r;sligion ;.  and  cduld  aqcom-  Yet  he  did  not  know  whether  th6  Statei' 

niodate  Golius's  style  to  the  capacity  would  be  at  the  •xpence,  nor  did  h^^ 

of  everybody;  otherwise  his  expres-  propose  the  matter   to  them  till  the 

'sion  might  probably  have  been   too  w*rk    was    finished ;   however,    they: 

aublime  and  abstruse.      Golins  kept  agreed  to  his  proposal,  and  likewise 

this  Armenian  two  years  and  a  hatf  at  made  a  handsome Jiresant  to  himself. 
Jiit  ho«9«  i  and  pron^sed  him  the  same 
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xnen  and  places  throughout  the  east  were  explained.  Hd 
had  long  given  expectations  of  a  new  edition  of  the  *^  K&^ 
ran,^'  with  a  translatipn  and  confutation  of  it.   . 

Amidst  all  this  profound  literature,  his  religion  i%  said 
to  have  been  plain  and  practical.  He  lamented  and  ab- 
horred the  factions  and  disputes,  especially  about  indif- 
ferent matters,  which  disgraced  Christianity,  and  there- 
fore had  no  inclination  to  enter  into  the  controversies  of 
his  time.  He  married  a  lady  pf  a  very  good  family,  and 
well  allied,  with  whom  he  lived  twenty-four  years,  and 
^ho  survived  him,  together  with  two  sons,  who  studied 
the  civil  law  at  Leyden,  and  became  considerable  men  in 
Holland.  ' 

His  publications,  besides  those  already  noticed,  were, 
1.  ^'  The  History  of  the  Saracens,, by  Elmacin.''  £rpeniui 
began  the  version,  which  Golius  completed,  and  it  was 
translated  into  English  by  Simon  Ockley,  Arabic  professor 
at  Cambridge*  ^  2.  "  The  Life  of  Tamerlane,"  written  in 
Arabic  by  an  author  of  great  reputation,  Leyden,  1636* 
He  had  proposed  a  second  edition  of  this  some*  time  be- 
fore his  death,  and  to  print  the  text  with  vowels,  with  a 
translation  and  commentary.  3.  ^^  Alfi^agan^s  Elements  of 
Astronomy,*'  with  a  new  version,  and  learned  commentaries 
upon  the  first  nine  chapters,  but  he  did  not  live  to  carry 
these  farther,  and  what  we  have  was  published  after  his 
death,  in  1^69,  4to.^ 

GOLItJS  (Peter),  brother  to  the  preceding,  excelled 
likewise  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  language,  and 
taught  it  in  the  seminary  belonging  to  the  Carmelites  at 
Home,  into  which  order,  n(xuch  against  his  brother^s  will, 
be  entered  very  early,  and  now  was  of  great  service  to 
those  monks  who  were  intended  to  be  sent  on  missions 
into  the  east  Being  himself  appointed  to  this  service,  ha 
visited  every  part  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  founded  a 
monastery  of  his  order  on  mount  Libanus,  over  which  he 
presided  till  he  was  recalled  to  Rome.  While  abroad  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  his  brother,  informing  him  that  instead 
of  the  opposition  and  persecution  which  he  expected,  be 
had  met  with  nothing  but  civilities  and  caresses  from  per* 
sons  of  distinction,  when  they  found  that  he  was  the 
brother  of  James  Golius^  whom  they  still  remembered  with 
the  highest  regard.    At  Rome  he  was  employed  as  one  of 

*  G«ii»  Diet.— GroBOTii  Fanel^r.  Oratio  Jac.  Golil^-^MorerL— &adi  Onomafl^  . 
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the  principal  assistants  of  Sergius  Risius,  archbishop  of 
Damascus,  in  preparing  his  edition  of  the  Arabic  Bibie^ 
which  was  published  in  1671  by  the  direction  of  the  col- 
lege **  De  Propaganda."  After  it  was  completed,  Golius 
was  appointed  visitor  of  the  missions  of  the  East  Indies, 
and  died  at  Surat  about  1673.  He  was  author  of  transla- 
tions into  Arabic  of  Thomas  a  Kempis'  Imitation  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  of  sermons  on  the  Evangelists ;  an  *^  Historic  Dis- 
course of  St.  Gregory  of  Decapolis  ;'*  'several  small  devo- 
tional pieces,  and  a  translation  from  Arabic  into  Latin,  of 
a  "  Collection  of  Parables  and  Proverbs.*** 

GOLTZIUS  (Henry),  a  celebrated  engraver  and  painter^ 
was  born  in  1658,  at  Mulbrec,  in  the  duchy  of  Juliers ; 
and  learned  his  art  at  Haerlem,  where  he  married.  An 
asthmatic  disorder  afterwards  inclining  him  to  travel  in 
Italy,  his  friends  remonstrated  against  this,  but  he  an-* 
•wered,  that  *^  he  had  rather  die  learning  something,  than 
live  in  such  a  languishing  state."  Accordingly,  he  passed 
through  most  of  the  chief  cities  of  Germany,  where  ho 
visited  tlie  painters,  and  the  curious ;  and  went  to  Rome 
and  Naples,  where  he  studied  the  works  of  the  best  mas- 
ters,  and  designed  a  great  number  of  pieces  after  tbem. 
To  prevent  his  being  known,  he  passed  for  his  man's  ser- 
vant, pretending  that  he  was  maintained  and  kept  by  hint 
for  his  skill  in  painting ;  and  by  this  stratagem  he  came  to 
hear  what  was  said  of  his  works,  without  being  known, 
which  afforded  him  no  small  amusement  as  well  as  instruc- 
tion. His  disguise,  his  diversion,  the  exercise  of  travel- 
ling, and  the  different  air  of  the  countries  through  which 
he  travelled,  had  such  an  effect  upon  his  cotisritution,  that 
he  recovered  his  former  health  and  vigour.  He  relapsed, 
however,  some  time  after,  and  died  at  Haerlem  in  1617. 
Mr;  Evelyrf  has  given  the  following  testimony  of  his  merit 
^s  a  graver :  "  Henry  Goltzius,"  says  he,  "  was  a  Hol- 
lander, and  wanted  only  a  good  and  judicious  choice,  to  haver 
rendered  him  comparable  to  the  profoundest  masters  that' 
ever  handled  the  burin  ;  for  n^ver  did  any  eitceed  this  rare 
workman;  witness  those  things  of  his  after  Gasporo  Celib, 
fcc. ;  and  in  particular  his  incomparable  imitations  after 
Lucas  Van  Leyden,  in  The  Passion,  the  Christus  Mortuiis, 
or  Pieta ;  and  those  other  six  pieces,  in  each  of  which  he 
to  accurately  pursues  Durer,  Lucas,  and  some  others  of 

*  MgrtrU^Foppta  Bibl.  Belf . 
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the  old  masters,  as  bakes  it  almost  impossible  to  discern 
the  ingenious  fraud."  As  a  painter  be  drew  his  resQurcest 
from  the  study  of  the  antique,  of  Rapbaeli  Polidoro,  and 
Michael  Ahgelo ;  the  last  of  whom  (ippfears  to  have  been  his 
favourite,  but  whose  faults  he  exaggerated  in  an  out* 
r&geous  manner,  seldom  attaining  any  of  bis  beauties. 
Hence  his  style  of  design  is  inflated  and  caricature  ;  and 
bis  expressions  participate  of  the  same  taste ;  but  his 
sense  of  hue  in  colour  is  rich,  vigorous,  and  transparent. 
It  is  as  an  engraver,  however,  that  he  deserves  the  highest 

'    commendation,  havii^  never  been  surpassed,  and  seldom 
f^qualled  in  the  command,  of  the  graver,  and  in  freedom  of 

,    execution.' 

GOLTZIUS  (Hubert),  a  German  antiquary,  was  born, 
at  Venloo,  in  the  duchy  of  Gueldres,  in  1526,  His  father 
was  a  painter,  and  he  was  himself  bred  up  in  thi^  art, 
learning  the  principles  of  it  from  Lambert  Lombard;  but 
he  seems  to  have  quitted  the  pencil  early  in  life,  having  a 
particular  turn  to  antiquity,  and  especially  to  the  study  of 
medals,  to  which  he  entirely  devoted  himself.  He  con- 
sidered medals  as  the  very  foundation  of  true  history; 
and  travelled  through  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  ia 
order  to  make  collections,  and  to  draw  from  them  what 
lights  he  could.  His  reputation  was  so  high  in  this  respect,^ 
that  the  cabinets  of  the  curious  were  every  where  open  to 
him ;  and  on  the  same  account  he  was  honoured  with  the, 
freedom  of  the  city  of  Rome  in  1567.  He  was  the  author 
of  several  excellent  works,  in  all  which  he  applies  medalsk 
to  the  illustration  of  ancient  history,  and  for  the  greater 
accuracy,  had  them  printed  in  his  own  bouse,  ^nd  cor^ 
rected  them  himself.  He  also  engraved  the  plates  for  the 
^med^ls  with  his  own  hands.  Accordingly,  his  books  were 
admired  all  over  Europe,  and  thouglit  an  ornatfieht  to  any 
library;  and  succeeding  antiquaries  have  bestowed  the 
highest  praises  upon  them.  Lipsius,  speaking  of  the. 
^^  Fasti  Consulares,"  says,  that  ^'  he  knows,  not  which  to 
admire  most,  his  diligence  in  seeking  so  many  coins,  his 
happiness  in  finding,  or  his  skill  in  engraving  them.^V 
Some,  however,  have  said  that  although  his  works  abound 
with  erudition,  they  must  be  read  with  some  caution.  Thc^ 
fact  seems  to  be,  that  all  his  wojks  have  many  coins  not  jet 

*  Strutt's  Dictipnary. — Diet.  l|ist, 
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found  in  cabinets,  because  his  owir.  collection  was  unfor- 
tunately lost,  yet  the  medals  which  he  describes,  and 
which  were  once  looked  upon  as  .fictitious,  are  yearly 
found  really  existent,  and  of  undoubted  antiquity.  A 
French  writer  compares  him  to  Pliny  the  natural  historian, 
who  was  thought  to  deal  much  in  falsehood,  till  time  drew 
the  truth  out  of  the  well ;  so  that  as  knowledge  advances, 
most  of  his  wonders  acquire  gradual  conQrmatidn.  'Yet  it 
IS  certair^  that  he  was  often  imposed  upon,  and  the  cautioi^ 
above  given  is  not  unnecessary.  His  coins  of  the  Roman 
tyrants,  for  instance,  are  clearly  false ;  for  they  bear  pren. 
and  COG.  on  the  exergue,  which  marks  never  occur  on  the 
real  coins.  It  has  been  also  said  that  many  errors  of  thi^ 
nature  must  be  committed  by  a  man,  whose  love  and  vene* 
ration  for  Roman  antiquities  was  such,  that  he  gave  to  ail 
his  children  Roman  names,  such  as  Julius,  Marcellus,  &c. 
so  that  he  might  easily  receive  for  antiques  what  were  not 
so,  out  of  pure  fondness  for  any  thing  of  that  kind.  Upon 
this  principle,  it  is  probable,  that  he  took,  for  his  second 
wife,  the  widow  of  the  antiquary  Martinius  Smetius ;  whom 
he  married  more  for  the  sake  of  Sraetius's  medals  and  in^ 
scriptions  than  for  any  thing  belonging  to  herself.  'She 
was  his  second  wife,'  and  a  shrew,  who  made  his  latter  days 
unhappy.     He  died  at  Bruges  Mai^ch  14,  1583. 

His  works  are,  1*  *^  Imperatorum  fere  omnium  Vitae,  ac 
vivae  Imagines,  a  C.  Julio  Cassare  ad  Carolum  V.  ex  vete- 
ribus  numismatibus,''  Antwerp,  1557,  fol.  afterwards  trans^ 
lated  into  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish.  2.  ^^  Fasti  ma- 
gistratuum  et  Triumphorum  Homanorum,  ab  urbe  condita 
usque  ad  Augusti  obitum,"  Bruges,  1566  and  1571,  folio. 
3.  '^  De  origine  et  statu  populi  Romani,^'  &c.  Bruges,  1566, 
fol.  Antwerp,  16 IS.  4.  "  Thesaurus  rei  Antiquarii,''  Ant. 
1579  and  1618,  4to.  5.  "  Vita  et  res  gestae  C.  Julii  Cae- 
saris."  6.  "  Vita  et  res  gestas  Augusti  Caesaris,"  Bruges, 
)580,  fol.  and  Antwerp,  1617.  7.  ^^  Historia  Siciliae  et 
Magna^  Graeciae  ex  antiquis  numismatibus/'  Antwerp,  1 644, 
fol.  which  Mr.  Pinkerton  recommends  as  an  introduction 
to  the  study  of  the  Greek  coins.  His  whole  works  were 
republished  at  Antwerp  in  1644  and  1645,  in  5  vols.  fol. 
by  Balthasar  Moretus,  whose  predecessors,  the  Plantins, 
bad  purchased  Goltzius's  printing-materials  and  plates.^ 

1  Mdchior  Adam  in  vitis  Philos. — Pinkertoii*s  Essay  on  Medals,  Pref.  p.  16 
fmd  l8.<^Mor«rit<<i'FoppeiJ  BibL  ^«lf  .•^axii  Onoiiiasti«on. 
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GOMAR  (Fhancis),  one  of  the  great  opponents  of  Ar- 
miniuS)  and' from  whoiti  the  Calvinists  were  at  one  time 
called  Gomarists,  was  born  at  Bruges,  Jan.  30,  1563.  Hit 
father  and  mother,  who  were  protestants,  retired  into  the 
palatinate  in  1578,  and  sent  him  to  ^trasburgh  to  study 
under  the  celebrated  John  Sturmius.  Three  years  after  he 
went  to  prosecute  his  studies  at  Newstad,  where  the  pro«> 
fessors  of  Heidelberg  found  a  refuge  when  Lewis,  the  elec- 
tor palatine,  had  banished  them  because  they  were  not 
Lutherans.  In  1582  he  came  to  England,  and  heard  at 
Oxford  the  divinity  lectures  of  Dr.  John  Rainolds,  and  at 
Cambridge  those  of  Dr.  William  Whitaker,  and  at  this 
latter  university  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  divinity,  June,  1584.  The  elector  Lewis  dying  in  1583, 
prince  Casimir,  his  brother,  restored  the  professors  of 
Heidelberg,  to  which  place  Gomar  returned  from  Cam- 
bridge, and  spent  two  years.  In  1587  he  accepted  an  in« 
Titation  from  the  Flemish  church  at  Francfort  to  be  theit 
minister,  and  exercised  the  functions  of  that  office  until 
1593,  when  his  Bock  were  dispersed  by  persecution.  The 
following  year  he  was  appointed  professor  of  divinity  at 
Leyden,  but  before  entering  upon  the  office,  he  took  his 
degree  of  doctor  at  Heidelberg.  Here  he  remained  quietly 
until  1603,  when  his  colleague  A rminius  began  to  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  party,  known  by  his  name  ever 
since,  and  Gomarus  resisted  him  with  a  zeal  which  hi« 
enemies  have  construed  into  bigotry  and  intolerance.  The 
truth  seems  to  have  been  that  Arminius  and  his  followers, 
while  they  disputed  with  equal  warmth,  chose  to  repre* 
sent  the  subjects  of  their  disputes  as  matters  of  indifference 
which  need  not  interrupt  church-fellowship,  while  Goma* 
rus  considered  them  as  essentials.  Yorstius  having  suc- 
ceeded Arminius,  Gomarus  foresaw  only  a  renewal  of  the 
controversy  under  such  a  colleague,  and  retired  to  Mid- 
dleburgh  in  1611,  where  he  preached  and  read  leciurea 
until  1614.  He  was  then  invited  by  the  university  of  Sau** 
HiUr  to  be  professor  of  divinity,  and  four  years  after  he 
exchanged  this  for  the  professorship  of  divinity  and  He* 
brew  at  Groningen,  where  he  remained  during  the  rest  of 
his  life.  The  only  times  when  he  was  absent  were,  once 
when  he  attended  the  synod  of  Dort,  where  the  errors  of 
Arminius  were  condemned;  and  again  when  he  went  ta 
Leyden  in  1633  to  revise  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testa* 
menu    lledied  Jan.  11^  164  L    His  various  works,  mosif 
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4ii  which  had  been  published  separately,  were  printed  t<H 
gether  at  Amsterdam  in  1644,  fol.  He  was  a  man  of  ac- 
knowledged abilities^  especially  in  the  Oriental  languages.' 

GOMBAULD  (John  Ogier  de),  a  French  poet,  was 
born  in  1567^  at  St.  Just  de  Lussac,  near  Brouage  in 
Saintongue.  He  was  a  gentleman  by  birth,  and  his  breed* 
ing  was  suitable  to  it.  After  a  foundation  of  grammar* 
leaning,  he  finished  his  studies  at  Bourdeaux  ;  and  having 
gone  throiigh  most  of  the  liberal  sciences,  under  the  best 
masters  of  his  time,  he  betook  himself  to  Paris,  in  the 
view  of  making  the  most  of  his  parts ;  for,  being  the  cadet 
of  a  fourth  marriage  by  his  father,  his  patrimonial  finances 
were  a  little  short.  At  Paris,  he  soon  introduced  himself 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  polite  world,  by  sonnets,  epi- 
gri^ms,  and  other  small  poetical  pieces,  which  were  gene- 
rally  applauded :  but,  reaping  little  other  benefit,  he  wai 
obliged  to  use  the  strictest  oeconomy,  to  support  a  tolera- 
ble figure  at  court,  till  the  assassination  of  the  king  by 
Ravillac,  in  1610,  provoked  every  muse  in  France.  The 
subject  was  to  the  last  degree  interesting,  and  our  poet 
exerted  his  talent  to  .the  utmost  in  some  verses  which 
pleased  the  queen- regent,  Mary  de  Medicis,  so  highly, 
that  she  rewarded  him  with  a  pension  of  1200  crowns  ;  nor 
was  there  a  man  of  his  condition,  that  had  more  free  access 
to  her,  or  was  more  kindly  received  by  hen  He  was  also 
in  the  same  favour  with  the  succeeding  regent,  Anne  of 
Austria,  during  the  minority  of  Lewis  XIV. 

In  the  mean  time,  he  was  constantly  seen  at  those  meet- 
ings of  all  the  persons  of  quality  and  merit,  which  were 
kept  at  the  house  of  Mad.  Rambouillet  This  was  like  a 
small  choice  court,  less  numerous  indeed  than  that  of  the 
Louvre,  but,  had  charms  which  entirely  engaged  the 
heart  of  Gk)mbauld ;  and  he  frequented  it  with  great  plea- 
sure, as.  well  as  with  more  assiduity  than  any  other,  the 
Louvre  not  excepted*  Thus  he  passed  his  time  in  a  way 
the  most  agreeable  to  a  poet,  and  at  length  devoted  him- 
self entirely  to  the  belles  lettres.  He  published  several 
things,  of  which  the  most  admired  was  his  ^<  Endymion/* 
a  romance  in  prose.  It  was  printed  in  1624.  2.  ^^  Ama- 
rantha,  a  Pastoral.*'  3.  A  volume  of  <<  Poems.'*  4.  A 
volume  of^<  Letters,*'  ail  published  before  1652.  He  was 
BOW  accounted  one  of  those  choice  spirits,  who  make  up 

>  Hem.  0i«t«-*F|c]Mri  thntnuB^-^ropp^a  BibU  Belg.— Suit  Osomast. 
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the  ministry  in  the  republic  of  letteni,  and  form  tb^ 
schemes  of  its  advancement.  In  this  employ  we  find  him 
among  those  few  men  of  wit,  whose  meetings  in  1626  gave 
rise  to  the  Academy  of  Belles  I^ttres,  founded  by  cardinal* 
Richelieu;  and,  accordingly,  he  became  a  member  of  tha^ 
society  at  its  first  institution.  He.  was  one  of  the  three 
who  was  appointed  to  examine  the  statutes  of  the  new 
academy  in  1643,  and  he  afterwards  finished  memoirs  for 
complying  them.  On  March  12,  1635,  be  read  a  dis- 
course before  the  academy  upon  '^  Je  ne  sgalquoi,*'  which 
was  the  sixth  of  tho3e  that  for  some  years  were  pronounced 
at  their  meetings  the  first  day  of  every  week.  ' 

He  lived  many  years  in  the  enjoyment  of  these  honours, 
and  had  his  fortune  increased  by  an  additional  penlsioii 
from  M.  Seguier,  chancellor  of  France.  These  marks  of 
esteem  do  honour  to  his  patrons,  for  he  openly  professed 
the  reformed  religion,  although  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
avoid  giving  offence,  or  shocking  the  prejudices  of  thos^ 
with  whom  be  associated.  He  had  always  enjoyed  very 
good  health ;  but,  as  he  was  one  day  walking  in  his  room^ 
which  was  customary  with  him,  bis*  foot  slipped ;  and,  falU 
ing  down,  he  hurt  himself  so,  that  he  was  obliged  almost 
constantly  to  keep  his  bed  to  the  end  of  his  life^  which 
lasted  near  a  century.  However,  in  1657,  when  at  the 
age  of  90,  he  published  a  large  collection  of  epigrams ; 
and,  many  years  after,  a  traged}^  called  ^^  Danaidesi'* 
This  was  some  time  before  his  death;  which  did  not  bap- 
pen  till  1666.  In  manners  he  was  modest  and  regular, 
sincere  in  his  piety,  and  proof  against  all  temptations.^  He 
was  of  a  hot  and  hasty  tamper,  much  inclined  toanger^ 
though  he  had  a  grave  and  reserved  countenance.  He  was 
also  a  man  of  wit^  and  nQt  always  very  guarded  in  the  use 
of  it.  Having  shown  one  of  his  performances  to  cardinal 
Richelieu,  he  said  '^  Here  are  some  things  1  do  not  under^ 
stand."— **  That  is  not  my  fault,"  answered  Gombauld^ 
and  the  cardinal  wisely  affected  not  to  hear  him.  His  post<^ 
humous  works  were  printed  in  Holland  in  1678,  with  th]» 
title,  ^^  Trait^s  &  Lettres  de  Monsieur  Gombauld  sur  la 
Religion."  They  contain  religious'  discourses,  and  wer0 
iQost  esteemed  of  all  bis  work^  by  himself :  he  coniposed 
them  from  a  principle  of  charity,  with  a  design  to  cohver^r 
the  catholics,  and  confirm  the  protestants  in  their  faith.  \ 

1  Gen.  Dlct.>^Mor«ri.— Bioi;,  Caltica,  t«1,  L-«Nicen>P,  vol.  ^CSXIV.  ' 
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GOMBERVILLE  (Marin  le  Roi),  Sieurde,  aA  ingeni- 
ous French  writer,  was  born  at  Cbevreuse,  in  the  diocese 
of  Paris,  or  as  some  say  in  Paris  itself,  in  1599.  He  was 
early  distinguished  by  some  successful  publications  which, 
bad  given  him  a  literary  reputation,  and  made  him  be  en^ 
rolled  among  the  number  assembled  by  cardinal  Richelieu 
for  the  purpose  of  founding  the  French  academy  in  1635; 
His  first  publications  were  romances  and  works  of  a  light 
nature,  but  at  the  age  of  forty^five  be  formed  the  resolu* 
tion  of  consecrating  bis  pen  to  religion,  and  addpted:a 
penitentiary  course  ^of  life,  which  some  think  was  more 
strict  at  the  commencement  than  at  the  termination  of  iu 
He  died  June  14,  1674.  One  of  the  most  curious  afhis^ 
works,  *^  La  doctrine  des  Mceurs,  tir^e  de  la  philosophio 
des  JStoiques,  representee  en  cent  tableaux,"  1646,  foi.  ia  . 
perhaps  now  more  admired  for  the  plates  than  for  the  letter-t 
press.  They  are  engraved  by  Peter  Daret  from  designs 
by  Otho  Vaenius.  In  this  work  Gomberville  assutnes  the 
disguised  name  of  Tfaalassius  Basilides  (Marin  le  Roi)< 
His  romances  were  "  Caritde,"  "  Polexandre,"  "  Cythen 
Tea,"  and  "  La  jeune  Alcidiane,"  published  in  1733  by 
tnadame  Gomez,  who  says  that  Gomberville  left  merely  an 
outline  of  It.  His  other  works  were,  1.  ^^  Relation  de  la 
riviere  des  Amazones,"  1682,  2  vols.  12mo.  2.  "  Memoires 
de  Louis  de  .Gonzague,  due  de  Nevers,"  1665,  2  vols,  fol., 
9i  "  Discours  des  vertus  et  des  vices  de  Thistoire,"  1620^ 
4to,  and  various  pieces  of  sacred  poetry,  &,c.'  < 

GOMERSAL  (Robert),. a  divine.and  poetof  the  sevens 
teenth  century^  was  born  at  London  in  1600,  whence,  he 
was  sent  by  his  father  in  1614  to  Christ  church,  Oxford, 
where,  soon  after  his  being  entered*,  he  was  elected  a^  stu-» 
dent  on  the  royal  foundation.  At  about  seven  years  stand- 
ing, he  here  took  his  degrees  of  bachelor  and  master  of 
arts,  and  Jbefore  he  left  the  university,  which  was  in  1627^ 
he  had  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity  conferred  oahim. 
Being  qow  in  orders,  he  distinguished  himself  as  aipreachev 
at  the  university.'  For  some  time^  during,  the  plague  at 
Oxford  j  he  resided  at  Flower  in  Northamptonshire,  and  ws^ 
j^fterwabds  vicar  of  Thorncombe  in  Devonshire,  where  it  is 
probable  that  he  resided  till  his  deaths  which  was  in  1646* 
He  was.acQounted  a  good  preacher,,  and. printed  a  volume 
of  **  Sermons/'  Lond.   1634,  "which  were  well  esteemed. 

1  NiMroD,  YoL  XXXVIII.— 'Mortri. 
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As  a  devotee  to  the  Moses,  he  published  several  poeiilt ; 
f^articul^y  a  sort  of  heroic  attempt,  called  the  ^  Levite't 
Revenge,'*  being  meditations,  in  verse,  on  the  19th  and 
20th  chapters  of  Judges,  and  a  tragedy  called  ^^  Ledowick 
Sforssa,  duke  of  Milan,''  1632,  12mo.  Both  were  reprinted 
with  a  few  occasional  verses  in  1638,  12mo,  reprinted 
in  .1638.  > 

GOMEZ  D£  CiViDAD  Real  (Alvarez),  a  Spanish  La* 
Hin  poet,  was  born  in  1488  at  Guadalaxara  in  Spain,  and 
was  page  of  honour  to  archduke  Charles,  afterwards  em-» 
peror.  He  possessed  a  great  facility  in  writing  Latin  verse, 
which  is  seeii  by  his  ^^  Thalia  Christiana,"  or  the  triumph 
of  Jesus  Christ,  in  twenty-6ve  books:  ^' Miisa  Paulina,'*- 
or  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  in  elegiac  verse  :  the  Proverbs 
of  Solomon,  and  other  works  of  a  similar  kind ;  but  his 
poem  on  the  order  of  the  golden  fleece,  published  in  1 540, 
8vo,  entitled  ^'  De  Principis  Burgundi  Militia  quam  VeU 
leris  aurei  vocant,"  is  perhaps  the  only  one  now  read,  and 
more  suitable  to  his  talents  than  the  preceding,  in  which 
he  introduced  a  tasteless  mixture  of  pagan  and  Christiaii 
parsonages.     He  died  July  14,  1538.* 

GOMEZ  DE  Castro  (Alvarez),  was  born  at  St  Eulalia, 
Bear  Toledo,  in  1515,  and  was  educated  at  Alcala,  where 
he  obtained  a  high  character  for  diligence  and  learning. 
Be  was  patronized  by  Philip  IL,  who  engaged  him  to  pre-^ 
pare  an  edition  of  the  works  of  Isidore,  which  death  pre- 
vented him  from  completing.  It  was  afterwards  finished 
and  published  by  John  GriaJus.  He  was  author  of  many 
works ;  but  the  most  esteemed  is  a  ^^  Life  of  Cardinal 
Ximenes,"  1569,  folio,  and  afterwards  inserted  in  a  coUec-^ 
tion  of  the  writers  on  Spanish  history.  Gomez  died  in  1 S80.*, 

GOMEZ  (Maqdalen  Angelica  Poisson  de),  a  French 
lady,  whose  romances  and  tales  are  known  in  this  country 
by  translations,  was  the  daughter  of  Paul  Poisspn,  a  player, 
and  was  born  at  Paris  in  1684.  She  was  courted  by  M.  da 
Gomez,  a  Spanish  gentleman  of  small  fortune,  who,  know-* 
ing  her  talents,  foresaw  many  advantages  from  an  union 
with  her,  while  she,  in  accepting  him,  appears  to  have 
been  deceived  concerning  his  circumstances.  Her  works, 
however,  procured  some  pensions,  by  which  she  was  ena-^ 
bled  to  live  at  St.  GermaiQ-en-Laye  till  1770,  in  whicb 

1  Ath.  Ox.  Tol.  I. — B'tog.  Dram. — Gilchrist's  edition  of  Corbet's  Poemf,  p.  6V» 
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year  she  died^  respected  by  all  who  knew  her.  This  hidj 
left  some  tragedies,  which  may  be  found  in  her  '^  MisceU 
laneous  Works,"  12mo,  but  were  all  unsuccessful,  and  a 
great  number  of  romances.  '^  Les  Journ^es  Amusantes/* 
S  vols.  J  "  Crementine/'  2  vols. ;  **  Anecdots  Persanes,'*  ^ 
vols. ;  *<  Hist,  du  Comte  d'Oxford,"  one  vol. ;  "  La  Jeuna 
Alcidiane,'*  3  vols,  (see  Gomberville)  ;  "  Les  CentNou- 
velles  Nouvelles,"  36  parts  comprised  in  8  vols.  Thes9 
are  all  well  written,  and  with  great  delicacy,  and  were  at 
Qne  time  very  popular  in  France.  ^ 

GONDI.     See  RETZ. 

GONET  (John  Baptist),  a  learned  Dominican,  was 
born  at  Beziers  in  1616,  After  having  gone  into  the  church^^ 
and  been  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  bf 
the  university  of  Bourdeaux  in  1640,  he  held  the  profes- 
sorship of  theology  in  that  university  till  1671,  when  h«. 
was  appointed  provincial  among  the  Dominican  friars.  Ha 
died  at  Beziers  in  1681.  He  was  author  of  a  system  of 
(divinity,  entitled  ^^  Clypseus  Theologiae  ThomisticaB,  contra 
novos  ejus  impugnatores,'*  Bourdeaux,  1666,  in  eighteen 
volumes,  12mo,  afterwards  enlarged  in  five  volumes,  folio. 
He  was  likewise  author  of  a  ^^  Manuale  Thomistarum,  seu 
brevis  Theologiac  Cursus,''  which  has  passed  through  dif« 
ferent  editions,  of  which  the  best  was  published  at  Lyoni 
in  1681 ;  and  **  Dissertatio  Theologica  de  Probabilitate,*** 

GONGORA  (Lewis  de),  a  Spanish  poet,  was  born  at 
Cordova,  in  1562,  of  a  very  distinguished  family.  Ha 
studied  at  Salamanca,  and  was  known  to  have  a  talent  for 
poetry,  though  he  never  could  be  prevailed  on  to  publish 
.?ny  thing.  Going  into  orders,  he  was  made  chaplain  to 
the  king,  and  prebendary  of  the  church  of  Cordova,  ii| 
which  station  he  died,  in  1627.  His  works  are  all  posthu- 
mous,  and  consist  of  sonnets,  elegies,  heroic  verses,  a 
comedy,  a  tragedy,  &c.  and  have  been  published  several 
times  under  fche  title  of  <'  Obras  de  Dom.  Louis  de  Gon« 

«ora-y- Argore,"  4to.  The  best  edition  is  that  with  notes 
y  D.  Garcia  de  Salcedo  Coronel,  Madrid,  1636 — 1648, 
9  vols.  4to.  The  Spaniards  have  so  high  an  idea  of  this 
poet,  as  to  entitle  him  prince  of  the  poets  of  their  nation^ 
and  notes  and  commentaries  have  been  written  on  his 
works ;  but  he  is  not  free  from  affectation  in  the  use  o£ 
figures,  a  false  sublime^  and  an  obscure  and  embarrassed 
diction.  *■ 

1  Diet  Hist.  •  Qeo.  Dict.«^Morefii 
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GONZAGA  (LucREYiA)y  a  lady  of  the  sixteenth  cen« 
tury,  remarkable  for  her  wit  and  high  birth,  is  chiefly 
known,  and  that  very  imperfectly,  from  a  collection  of 
her  letters,  printed  at  Venice  in  1552,  By  these  she  ap-' 
«pears  to  have  been  learned,  and  somewhat  of -a  critic  ii{ 
Aristotle  and  ^schylus.  All  the  wits  of  her  time  are  fult 
Df  their  encomiums  on  her  :  and  Hortensio  Landi,  besides 
singing  her  praises  most  zealously,  dedicated  to  her  a 
piece,  ^*  Upon  moderating  the  passions  of  the  soul,'^  writ- 
ten in  Italian.  IF,  howerer,  it  be  true  that  this  Horatio 
Landi  wrote  the  whole  of  the  letters  attributed  to  Lucretia, 
it  is  difficult  to  know  what  to  believe  of  the  history  of  the 
latter.  Her  marriage  at  the  age  of  fourteen  with  John 
Paul  Manfroni  was  unhappy.     He  engaged  in  a.conspiracy 

.  against  the  duke  of  Ferrara ;  was  detected  and  imprisoned 
by  him ;  but,  though  condemned,  not  put  to  death.  Lu- 
cretia,  in  this  emergency,  applied  to  all  the  powers  in 
Europe  to  intercede  for  him ;  and  even  solicited  the  grand 
Sighior  to  make  himself  master  of  the  castle,  where  her 
husband  was  kept.  During  this  time,  although  she  was  nod 
permitted  to  visit  him,  they  could  write  to  each  other.  But 
all  her  endeavours  were  vain ;  for  he  died  in  prison  in  1552, 
having  shewn  such  an  impatience  under  his  misfortunes  as 
inade  it  imagined  he  lost^  his.  senses.  She  never  wonid 
listen  afterwards  to  any  proposals  of  marriage,  though  se- 
veral were  made  her.  Of  four  children,  which  she  had, 
there  were  but  two  daughters  left,  whom  she  placed  in 
nunneries.  All  that  came  from  her  pen  was  so  much  es- 
teemed, that  a  collection  was  made  even  of  the  notes  she 
Urrote  to  her  servants  :  several  of  which  are  to  be  met  witlr 
in  the  above-mentioned  edition  of  her  letters.  She  died 
at  Mantua  in  1576.* ' 

GOODAL  ^Walter),  a  Scotch  antiquary,  the  eldest 
son  of  John  Goodal,  a  farmer  in  Banfshire,  Scotland,  was 
born  about  1706.  In  1 723  he  entered  himself  a  student  in' , 
King's  college,  Old  Aberdeen,  but  did  not  continue  there 
long  enough  to  take  a  degree.  In  1730  be  obtained  em- 
ployment in  the  Advocates'  library,  Edinburgh,  of  which 

'  he  was  formally  appointed  librarii^n  in  1735.     He  now  as- 
sisted the  celebrated  Thomas  Ruddiman  in  compiling  the 
catalogue  of  that  library,  upon  the  plan  of  the  "Biblio-* 
theca  Cardinalis  Imperialis,"  and  it  was  published  in  folio 

»  Gen.  Diet.— Tiraboschi.— Moreri. 
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in  1742.  About  the  same  time  he  projected  a  life  of  Mary 
queen  of  Scots,  to  whose  cause  he  was  inflexibly  devoted ; 
but  this  design  appears  to  have  been  relinquished  for  bis 
publication,  entitled  <^  An  £xaminati6u  of  the  Letters  said 
to  be  written  by  Mary  to  James  earl  of  Bothwell,'*  1754', 
^  vols.  8vo,  in  which  be  endeavoured  to  prove  these  letters 
to  be  forgeries.  In  this  work  it  is  said  that  he  had  done 
more,  bad  he  had  less  prejudice,  and  greater  coolness.  He 
certainly  had  diligence  of  research,  sagacity  of  investiga* 
tion,  and  keenness  of  remark  ;  but  his  zeal  sometimes  car- 
ried him  out  of  his  course,  his  prejudice  often  blunted  his 
acuteness,  and  his  desire  of  recrimination  never  failed  to 
enfeeble  the  strength  of  his  criticism.  In  1754  he  pub- 
lished an  edition,  with  emendatory  notes,  of  sir  John  Scof  s 
*^  Staggering  state  of  Scots  Statesmen,"  and  wrote  a  pre« 
face  ahd  life  t*o  sir  Jaines  Balfouf  i»  ^'  Practicks."  He  con- 
tributed also  to  Keiih^s  *^  New  .Catalogue  of  Scotch 
Bishops,''  and  published  an  edition  of  Fordun's  <^ Scoti- 
chronicon,"  which  was  not  executed  with  judgment.  His 
introduction  to  it  was  afterwards  translated  into  English, 
and  published  at  London  in  1769.  He  died  July  28,  1766, 
in  very  poor  circumstances,  owing  to  a  habit  of  intemper- 
ance. * 

GOODMAN  (Christopher),  a  noted  puritan,  who  has 
been  sometimes  classed  among  the  reformers  of  religion  in 
Scotland,  was  born  at  Chester  about  1520^  and  in  1536 
entered  a  student  of  Brazennose  college,-  Oxford,  where  he 
took  both  degrees  in  arts.  In  1547  he  was  constituted  one 
of  the  senior  students  of  Christ  church,  of  the  foundation 
of  Henry  VIIL  About  the  end  of  the  reign  of  king  Ed- 
ward VL  he  was  admitted  to  the  reading  of  the  sentences, 
and  chosen  divinity  lecturer  of  the  university.  On  the 
accession  of  queen  Mary  be  was  obliged  to  quit  the  king- 
dom, with  many  other  protestants,  and  retire  to  Francfort* 
Here  he  became  involved  in  the  disputes  which  arose 
among  the  English  exiles  respecting  forms  of  divine  wor- 
ship, some  adhering  to  the  model  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, as  far  as  appeared  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
and  others,  among  whom  was  Goodman,  contending  for  a 
more  simple  form.  After  these^  disputes  had  occasioned  a 
separation  among  men  whose  common  sufferings  might 
have  made  them  overlook  lesser  matters,  Goodman  went 

1  Life  of  Ruddimaoy  by  Mr.  George  Chalmers,  pp.  1^7,  167< 
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to  Geneva,  where  he  and  the  celebrated  John  Knox  wei'e 
chosen  pastors  of  the  English  churchy  and  remained  there 
until  the  death  of  queen  Mary.     While  there  he  assisted 
Knox  in  compiling  ^^  The  Book  of  Common  Order/'  whicb 
was  used  as  a  directory  of  worship  in  their  congregations, 
and  he  is  said  tp  have  taken  a  part  in  the  Geneva  translk- 
tion  of  the  Bible.     On  the  accession  of  queen  Elizabeth^ 
he  went  into  Scotland,  where,  in  1560,  he  was  appointed 
minister  at  St.  Andrew's,  and  in  other  respects  by  his  pub« 
lie  services  assisted  in  establishing  the  reformation  in  that 
nation.     About  1565  he  removed  to  England,  and  accom- 
panied sir  Henry  Sidney  in  his  expedition  against  the  rebels 
in  Ireland,  in  the  character  of  chaplain.     In  1571  he  wat 
cited  before  archbishop  Parker,  for  having  published,  du- 
ring his  exile,  a  book  answering  the  question  **  How  far 
superior  powers  ought  to  be  obeyed  of  theif  subjects,  and 
wherein  they  may  be  lawfully,  by  God's  word,  obeyed  and 
resisted  ?"    This  had  been  written  against  the  tyrannical 
proceedings  of  queen  Mary ;  but,  as  his  positions  were  of  a 
kind  too  general  not  to  be  applicable  to  sovereigns  of  ano- 
ther description,  and  become  an  apology  for  rebellion,  he 
consented  to  a  recantation,  and  an  avowal  of  his  loyalty  to 
queen  Elizabeth.     He  lived  many  years  after  this,  and  was 
preacher  at  Chester,  where  he  died  in   1601,  or  1602. 
Besides  the  above  mentioned,  he  wrote  *'  A  Commentary 
on  Amos,"  but'uot,  as  Wood  says,  '*The  first  blast  of  the 
Trumpet  against  the  monstrous  regiment  of  Women," 
which  was  written  by  Knox.* 

GOODMAN  (Godfrey),  an  English  prelate,  and  the 
only  one  who  forsook  the  church  of  England  for  that  of 
Rome  since  the  reformation,  was  born  at  Ruthvyn  in  Den- 
bighshire, 1583.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster  school, 
whence,  in  1600,  he  went  to  Trinity  college,  Can^bridge. 
After  taking  orders,  he  got  the  living  of  Stapleford  Abbots 
in  Essex  in  1 607.  Becoming  acknowledged  at  court  as  a 
celebrated  preacher,  he  obtained  in  1617,  a  canonry  of 
Windsor;  in  1620,  the  deanery  of  Rochester,  and  in  1625 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  Gloucester.  In  1639,  he  re- 
fused to  sign  the  seventeen  canons  of  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline drawn  up  in  a  synod,  and  enjoined  by  archbishop 
Laud,  who,  after  admonishing  him  three  times,  procured 

1  Ath.  Ox.  vol.  I — Strype's  Life  of  Parker,  p.  43,  491.— Scott's  Li?es  of 
the  Scotch  Reformers.— Peck's  Desiderata,  vol.  I. 
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him  to  be  suspended,  and  it  appeared  soon  aft^r  that  h6 
wafih  io  all  principles  a  Roman  catholic.  Aftek*  this,  and 
during  the  rebellion,  he  lived  privately  in  Westminster, 
employing  much  of  his  time  in  researches  in  the  Cottonian 
library.  He  died,  in  the  open  profession  of  popery,  Jan. 
19, 1655.  He  wrote,  1.  "  The  Fall  of  Man,  and  Corruption 
of  Nature,  proved  by  reason,"  1616,  1624,  4to.  2.  «*  Ar- 
guments and  Animadversions  on  Dr.  George  Hackvril's 
Apology  for  Divine  Providence."  3.  ^^  The  two  mysteries 
of  Christian  Religion,  viz.  the  Trinity  and  IncarnatioRy 
explicated,"  1653,  4to.  4.  '^  An  Account  of  his  Suffer- 
ings,** 1650.  5.  "The  Court  of  King  James  by  Sir  Anw 
tbony  Weldon  reviewed,"  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian.  ^ 

GOODRICH  (Thomas),  an  eminent  English  prelate, 
was  the  second  son  of  Edward  Goodrich  of  East  Kirby  in 
Lincolnshire.     He  was  admitted  pensioner  of  Bene't  col- 
lege, Cambridge,  soen  after  1 500,  became  fellow  of  Jesus 
college  in  1510,  commenced  M.  A.  in  1514,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  was  proctor  of  the  university.     Being  of  a 
studious  turn,  he  made  great  proficiency  in  several  branches 
of  learning,  particularly  in  the  civil  and  canon  laws.     In 
1529,  be  was  appointed  one  of  the  syndics  to  retiim  an 
answer  from  the  university  of  Cambridge,  concerning  the  ' 
lawfulness  of  king  Henry  VIII.'s  marriage  with  queen  Ca- 
therine :  and  from  his  readiness  to  oblige  the  king  ijfi  that 
business,  was  recommended  to  his  royal  favour.     He  vtrdis 
presented  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Peter^s  Cheaji  in  London, 
by  cardinal  Wolsey,  at  that  time  commendatory  of.  the 
monastery  of  St.  Alban's;  and  soon  after  was  made- canon 
of  St  Stephen's,  Westminster,  and  chaplain  to  the  king* 
On  the  death  of  Dr.  West,  bishop  of  Ely,  his  nephew  and 
godson  Dr.  Nicholas  Hawkins,  archdeacon  of  Ely,  at  that 
time  the  king's  ambassador  in  foreign  parts,  was  designed 
to  succeed  him;    but  he  dying  before  his  consecration 
could  be  effected,  the  king  granted  his  licence  to  the  prior 
and  conirent,  dated  March  6,  1534,  to  choose  themselves  a 
bishop ;  who  immediately  elected  in  their  chapter-house 
the  17th  of  the  same  month,  Thomas  Goodrich,  S.T.P. 
which  was  confirmed  by  the  archbishop. April  13th  follov^- 
ing,  in  the  parish  church  of  Croydon. 

Being  a  zealous  promoter  of  the  reformation,  soon  after 

V  Fuller's  Church  Hist.   "Book  XI.  p.  170.— Worthies.— Gent  Mag.  tpI. 
IXXVIIl.— ^Lloyd's  Memoirs,  folio,  p.  601.— Usher's  Life   anci  Letters,  j^^ 
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bis  arrival  he  visited  the  prior  and  convent  of  Ely ;  and 
next  year  sent  a  mandate  to  all  the  clergy  of  bis  diocesev 
dated  at  Somersbam  Jane  27,  1535,  with  orders  to  erase 
the  name  of  the  pope  out  of  all  their  books,  and  to  pub- 
lish in  their  churches  that  the  pope  had  no  farther  autho- 
rity in  this  kingdom.  This  mandate  is  printed  in  Bent- 
barn's  *<  History  of  Ely  Cathedral/^  together  witb  his  in*'* 
junctions,  dated  from  Ely,  Oct.  2»,  1541,  to  the  clergy,^* 
to  see  that  all  images,  relics,  table-montmients  of  miracles^ 
,ahrines,  &c.  be  so  totally  demolished  and  obliterated,  with 
all  speed  and  diligence,  that  no  remains  or  memory  might 
be  found  of  them  for  the  future.'V  These  injunctions  were 
so  completely  executed  in  his  cathedral,  and  oth^r  churcbes 
in  the  diocese  of  Ely,  that  no  traces  remain  of  many  fa- 
mous shrines  and  altars,  which  formerly  were  the  objects 

-of  frequent  resort,  nor  any  signs  at  all  that  they  had  ever 
existed. 

In  1 540  be  was  appointed  by  the  convocation  .to  be  one 
of'  the  revisers  of  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament, 
and.  St.  John's  gospel  was  allotted  to  bis  share.  He  was 
also  named  one  of  the  commissioners  for  reforming  the  ec- 
clesiastical laws,  both  by  Henry  V  in.  and  Edward  VI.  as 
well  as  by  the  university  of  Cambridge ;  and  bad  a  hand  in 
compiling  the  ^^  Common  Prayer  Book"  of  the  church  of 
£ng||ind,  1 548 ;  and  likewise  <*  The  Institution  of  a  Chris-^ 
tian  Man,^'  which  was  called  the  Bishops'  Book,  as  being 
composed  by  archbishop  Cranmer,  and  the  bishops 
Stokesly,  Gardiner,  Sampson,  Repps,  Goodrich,  Latimer, 
Sbaxtou,  Fox,  Barlow,  &c.  Besides  this,  be  was  of  the 
privy  council  to  king  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.  and  em* 
ployed  by  them  in  several  embassies,  and  otber  business 
of  the' state.  In  1551,  be  was  made  lord  chancelkxr  of 
England,  in  the  room  of  lord  Rich,  which  office  he  dis- 
charged with  singular  reputation  of  integrity,  tlioughin 
matters  of  religion  he  was  suspected  by  some,  of  too  much 
disposition  to  temporize  in  favour  of.  popery,  Hpon  the 
accession  of  queen  Mary;  and  Dodd,  though  somewhat 

.  faintly, .  claims  him  as  a  popish  bishop.  It,  is  certaia  he 
wa3  suffered  to  retain  his  bishopric  to  bis  death,  although 
the  seals  were  taken  from  him.  He  was  esteemed  a  patron 
of  learned  men ;  and  expended  large  sums  in  building  and 
embellishing  his  palaces,   particularly  at  Ely,  where  the 

'  long  gallery  carries  tokens  of  bis  munificence.  He  died  at 
Sdmershaxn  May  10,  1554 1  ^nd  was  buried  in  tb^  middle 
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<t  tbe  presbytery  of  his  cathedral  church,  under  a  marble, 
with  his  effigies  in  brass,  mitred,  in  his  pontifical  habit, 
and  the  great  seal,  as  lord  chancellor,  in  one  of  his  hands, 
and  an  inscription  round  it^ 

GOODWIN  (John),  one  of  the  most  violent  of  the  re- 
publican sectaries  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  but  whom  no 
sect  seems  to  own,  was  born  in  1593,  and  educated  at 
Queen's  college,  Cambridge.  In  1633  he  was  presented 
to  the  living  of  St.  Stephen's,  Coleman-street,  from  which 
he  was  turned  out  by  what  was  called  the  ^^  committee  for 
plundered  ministers,"  because  he  refused  to'  baptise  the 
children  of  his  parish  promiscuously,  and  refused  to  ad- 
minister  the  sacrament  to  his  whole  parish.  He  was  an 
independent^  and  carried  on  many  warm  disputes  with  the 
presby  terian  party.  What  was  more  singular  in  these  days, 
was  his  embracing  the  Arminian  doctrines,  which  be  de- 
fended with  great  vigour  both  by  the  pulpit  and  press ; 
and  such  was  the  general  turbulence  of  his  temper,  and 
conceit  in  his  own  opinions,  that  he  is  said  to  have  been 
against  every  man,  and  every  man  against  him.  Being  a 
decided  republican,  he  peculiarly  gratified  the  savage  spi- 
rit of  the  times  by  promoting  the  condemnation  of  the 
king,  which  be  afterwards  endeavoured  to  justify  in  a 
pamphlet  called  ^^  The  Obstructors  of  Justice,"  the  wicked- 
ness, absurdity,  and  impiety  of  which  Mr.  Neal  has  very 
eandidly  exposed*  At  the  restoration  it  was  thought  he . 
would  have  been  excepted  from  the  act  of  indemnity,  but, 
although  he  afterwards  was  permitted,  to  live,  a  proclama- 
tion was  issued  in  1660  against  the  above  pamphlet,  and 
in  that  he  is  stated  to  have  been  '^  late  of  Coleman-street, 
clerk,"  and  to  have  fled.  His  pamphlet  was  burnt  by  the 
bands  of  the  hangman.  Returning  afterwards,  he  kept  a 
private  conventicle  in  Colemah-stredt,  where  he  died  in 
1^65.  His  works,  now  in  very  little  repute,  are  chiefly 
theological,  among. which  the  following  may  be  mentioned : 
**  Redemption  Redeemed,"  in  folio.  "  The  divine  Autho- 
rity of  the  Scriptures,"  4to  ;  "  An  Exposition  of  the  Ninth 
Chapter  of  the  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans,"  4to.  * 

GOODWIN  (Thomas),  a  famous  nonconformist  of  the 
independent  class,  was  born  in  1600  at  Rolesby  in  Norfolk, 

^  Bentham's  Hist,  of  Ely.— Master's  Hist  of  C.  C.  C.  C. — Burael's  Refonna, 
tion,Tot.  II.  p.  275.-^trype's  Craomer,  pp.  30,  51,  134,  185,  228,  230,  933, 
937,  305,  304,  412.— Strype's  Parker,  p.  16,  30,  260. 
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apd  w^s  sent)  when  he  was  thirteen  years  old,  to  Christ 
Church  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  bachelor's  de- 
gree in  16 1 7,  and  applied  himself  with  so  much  diligence  to 
liis  studies,  as  to  attract  much  notice  in  the  uniTcrsity.     In 
1619  he  was  removed  to  Catherine-ball,  of  which  be  be- 
eame  a  fellow.     Having  taken  orders,  he  was  elected  lec- 
turer of  Trinity  church,  in  Cambridge,  in  1628;  in  1630 
he  took  bis  degree  of  B.  D.  and  in  1632  he  was  presented 
by  the  king  to  the  vicarage  of  the  same  church.     In  these 
employments  he  was  greatly  admired  and  followed  by  the 
puritans,  who  began  to  look  up  to  him  as  a  leader,  but  be- 
coming dissatisfied  with  the  terms  of  conformity,*  he  re- 
linquished his  preferments,  and  quitted  the  university  in 
1634,  and  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  bis  nonconfor- 
ipity,  went  afterwards  to  Holland,  where  he  was  chosen 
pastor  to  an  independent  congregation  at  Arnheim.    Wheil 
the  pa,rliament  had  usurped  all  church  authority,  he  re- 
turned to  London,  and  became  a  member  of  the  assembly 
of  divines,  with  whom,  however,  he  did  not  always  agree. 
But  his  attachment  to  the  independent  party  contributed 
to  render  him  a  favourite  with  Cromwell,  through  whose 
influence  be  was,  in  1649,  made  one  of  the  commissioners 
for  the  approbation  of  public  preachers,  and  also  appointed 
president  of  Magdalen  college,  Oxford.     Here  he  formed 
a  meeting  upon  the  independent  plan,  or  rather  converted 
the  college  into  a  meeting  of  that  description,  but  was  not 
inattentive  to  the  interests  of  learning.     His  intimacy  and 
favour  with  Cromwell  seems  to  have  been  fatal  to  his  good 
sense,  and  probably  the  usurper's  hypocrisy  deceived  him. 
When  he^attended  Cromwell  upon  his  deathrbed,  he  was 
overheard  to  express  himself  with  presumptuous  confidence 
on  the  protector^s  recovery ;  and  when  the  event  proved 
him   mistaken,  he   exclaimed  in  a  subsequent  prayer  to 
God,  **  thou  hast  deceived  us,  and  we  are  deceived."     But 
he  was   not  the  only  one   of  the  nonconfortnists  of  that 
age  who  fancied  themselves  endued   t^ith  extraordinary 
powers.     After  the  restoration  he  was  ejected  from  Ox- 
ford, and  retired  to   London,  where  he  was  permitted  to 
continue  in  the  exercise  of  the  ministry  till  his  death  in 
1679*    He  was  buried  in  Bunbill-fields^  where  a  monument 
was  erected  to  bis  memory,  with  a  long  Latin  inscription. 
He  was  certainly  a  considerable  scholar,  and  a  learned  and 
eminent  divine.     In  the  register  at  Oxford  he  is  described 
<^  in  scriptis  in  re  theologica  quamplurimis  Orbi  notus.-* 
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He  was  a  high  Calvinist ;  but,  while  he  zealously  enforced 
what  he  conceived  to  be  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  he 
did  not  forget  to  enforce  by  every  incitement  in  his  power 
the  necessity  of  pure  moral  conduct.  He  was  author  of 
numerous  pious  and  controversial  pieces,  sermons,  expo- 
sitions, &c.  some  of  which  were  printed  during  his  life-time, 
and  inserted,  after  his  death,  in  a  collection  of  his  works 
published  in  five  volumes  folio.  ^ 

GOOGE  (Barnaby)  was  a  celebrated  poet  and  transla* 
tor,  who  lived  in  the  sixteenth  century,  but  of  whom  little 
is  known,  unless  that  he  was  educated  at  Christ's  College, 
Camlhridge,  whence  he  re'hioved  to  Staples  Inn.  Mr. 
«  Ellis  conjectured  that  he  might  have  been  born  about  1538, 
We  have  no  doubt  that  he  was  the  same  Barnaby  Googe 
who  was  a  relation  and  retainer  to  sir  William  Cecil,  queen 
Elizabeth's  minister,  and  who  was  gentleman-pensioner  to 
the  queen.  Mr.  Churton  thinks,  with  great  probability, 
that  he  was  the  father  of  Barnaby  Googe,  master  of  Mag- 
dalen college,  Cambridge,  who  was  incorporated  at  Ox- 
ford in  August  1605,  when  king  James  was  there.  In  156$ 
he  published  a  very  elegant  little  volume,  now  of  the 
greatest  rarity,  entitled  ^'Eglogs,  Epitaphs,  and  Sonnetes.'* 
One  of^  the  sonnets,  superior,  as  the  rest  are,  in  point  of 
barmony,  to  most  of  the  productions  of  those  days,  is  ad- 
dressed to  Alexander  Nowell,  afterwards  the  celebrated 
dean  of  St.  Paul's,  apd  reprinted  in  Mr.  Churton's  ela- 
borate life  of  that  divine.  It  is  said  there  are  only  two 
copies  of  this  volume  in  existence,  one  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Heber,  who  purchased  it  at  George  Steevens's  sale,  and  | 

the  other  in  the  library  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge. 
Googe's  principal  translation  was  the  "  Zodiake  of  Life," 
from  Marcellus  Paiingeniu^  Stellatus,  a  very  moral,  but 
tiresome  satire,  perfectly  unconnected  with  astronomy,  the 
author  merely  distinguishing  each  of  the  twelve,  books  of 
his  poem  by  the  name  of  a  celestial  sign.  The  first  three 
books  appeared  in  1560,  and  the  first  six  in  1 561 ;  the  whole 
was  printed  complete  in  1 565,  1 2mOi  In  1 570  he-translated 
from  Naogeorgus,  a  poem  on  Antichrist;  in  1577,  Here- 
bach's  ceconomical  treatise  on  agriculture;  and  in- 1579, 
Lopes  de  Mendoza's  Spanish  proverbs,  and  afterwards 
Aristotle's  "  Table  of  the  Ten  Categories."     The  few  spe-  j 

>   Calamy.~Ath.  Ox.  vol.  IL— NeaPs  l^aritans. 
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cimens  published  from  these  very  rare  works  are  highly 
^vourable  to  the  author^s  talents  and  principles. ' 

CORDON  (Alexander),  a  native  of  Scotland,  was  an 
excellent  draughtsman,  and  a  good  Grecian,  who  resided 
many  years  in  Italy,  visited  most  parts  of  that  country,  and 
had  also  travelled  into  France,  Germany,  &c.     In  1736 
he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  society  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  learning,  with  an  annual  salary  of  50/.  which 
he  resigned  in  1739.    In  the  same  year  (1736)  he  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  Stukeley  as  secretary  to  the  society  of  anti« 
quaries,  which  office  he  resigned  in  1741  to  Mr.  Joseph 
Ames,  and  was  for  a  short  time  secretary  to  the  Egyptian 
club,  composed  of  gentlemen  who  had  visited  Egypt,  viz.  «- 
lord  Sandwich,  Dr.  Shaw,  Dr.  Pococke,  &c.    In  1741  he 
went  to  Carolina  with  governor  Glen,   where,  besides  a 
grant  of  land,  he  had  several  offices,  such  as  register  of 
the  province,  &c. ;  and  died  about  1750,  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  leaving  a  handsome  estate  to  his  family.  .  He  pub- 
lished,   1.  ^^  Itinerarium    Septentrionale,    or  a  Journey 
through  most  parts  of  the  counties  of  Scotland,  in  two 
parts,  with   66  copper-plates,   1726,'*    folio.     2.  <*  Addi- 
tions and  Corrections,  by  way  of  supplement,  to  the  Itine- 
rarium Septentrionale ;  containing  several  dissertations  on, 
and  descriptions  of,  Roman  antiquities,  discovered  in  Scot- 
land since  publishing  the  said  Itinerary.     Together  with 
observations  on  other  ancient  monuments  found   in  the 
North  of .  England,  never  before  published,  1732,"  folio. 
A  Latin  edition  of  the  **  Itinerarium,'*  including  the  Sup- 
plement)  wa| printed  in  Holland,  in  1731.    3.  <^The  Lives 
of  pope  Alexander  VI.  and  his  son  Caesar  Borgia,  compre- 
hending the  wars  in  the  reign  of  Charles  VIII.  and  Lewis 
XII.  kings  of  France ;  and  the  chief  transactions  and  revo- 
lutions in  Italy,  from  1492  to  1516.     With  an  appendix  of 
original  pieces  referred  IqLin  the  work,  1729,"  folio.    4. 
^  A  complete  History  of  the  intent  Amphitheatres,  more 
particularly  regarding  the  Architecmire  of  these  buildings, 
and  in  particular  that  of  Verona,  by  tb^^marquis  Scipio 
Maffei;  translated  from  the  Italian,  1736,^-  8vo,  after- 
wards enlarged  in  a  second  edition.     5.  **  An  Essay  to<> 
wards  explaining  the  Hieroglyphical  Figures  on  the  Cof- 
fin of  the  ancient  Mummy  belonging  to  capt.  William 


>  Phillipt'i  IVatram  edilcd  by  sir  S.  Bnrafff.***Aurtoii>t  lilc  of  MomlL— 
Warton*s  HitU  of  PMtry.— 8bry]»e>t  Life  vf  Parker,  p.  144.<-»£Uii't  Speouneni* 
«-»CeMiira  Jitenm,  vol.  II.  wA  V. 
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LetKiculHer,  1737,**  folio,  with  cuts.  6.  "Twenty-five 
plates  of  all  the  Egyptian  Mummies,  and  other  Egyptian 
Antiquities  in  England,"  about  1739,  folio.*  ^ 

GORDON  (Bernard),  a  French  physician  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  is  said  to  have  conferred  honour  on  the 
medical  faculty  of  Montpellier,  where  he  began  to  teach 
and  to  practise  in  1285.  As  was  the  custom  of  the  time, 
he  took  his  surname  from  the  place  of  his  birth  (Gordon,  in 
Rouvergne),  and  called  himself  Bernardus  de  Gordonio, 
and  not  Gordonus,  as  it  is  commonly  written.  According 
to  the  accounts  of  some  writers,  who  place  the  death  of 
this  physician  in  1305,  he  taught  at  Montpellier  only  twenty 
years  ;  but  others  say  that  he  was  living  in  1318.  He  left 
a  considerable  number  of  treatises,  which  were  published 
together  at  Ferrara  in  1487,  at  Venice  in  1494,  at  Paris  ia 
1542,  and  at  Lyons  in  1550.* 

GORDON  (James),  a  Scotch  Jesuit,  of  the  noble  fa- 
mily of  Gordon,  was  born  in  1543^  and  educated  at  Rome^ 
where  he  became  a  Jesuit,  Sept.  20,  1563,  and  was  created 
D.D.  in  1569.  He  was  professor  of  Hebrew  and  divinity 
for  nearly  fifty  years  in  several  parts  of  Europe,  Rome,  ! 

Paris,    Bourdeaux,    Pont  a  Mousson,  &c.  and   acquired  ^  i. 

great  reputation  for  learning  and  acuteness.     He  was  em-  ] 

ployed  as  a  missionary  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  was 
tmce  imprisoned  for  his  zeal  in  making  converts.  He  was 
also  frequently  employ^  by  the  general  of  his  order  lu 
negociating  their  affairs,  for  which  he  had  every  requisite 
talent.  Alegambe  describes  him  as  a  saint,  without  a  par- 
ticle of  human  frailty,  but  Dodd  allows  that  he  lived  very 
much  in  a  state  of  dissipation,  yet  was  regular  in  all  the  jj 

austerities  of  his  profession.  He  died  at  Paris,  April  4  6, 
1620.  His  only  writings  are  *^  Controversiarum  Fidei  Epi- 
tome,^' in  three  parts  or  volumes,  8vo,  the  first  printed  at 
Liujoges^  1612,  the  second  at  Paris,  and  the  third  at  Co- 
logn  in  1620.    There  was  another  James  Gordon,  of  the  { 

family  of  Lesmore,  also  a  Scotch  Jesuit,  who  was  born  at 
or  near  Aberdeen  in  1553)  and  died  at  Paris,  Nov.  17^ 
1641.  He  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Bible,  '^  Biblia 
Sacra,  cum  Commentariis,  &c.^'  Paris,  3  vols.  foK  1632, 
whidi  Dupin  seems  to  think  an  useful  and  judicious  work. 
fie  wro^e  also  some  historical  and  chronological  works, 

*  Nichols's  Bowyer. 

*  Beet's  CyclopfBdia,  from  Eloy\— Mackenzie's  Scotch  Writers,  toI  I.  p.  439. 
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enumerated  by  Alegantbe^  and  a  system  of  moral  theo« 
logy,  &c.* 

GORDON  (Thomas),  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  once 
distinguished  by  his  party  writings  on  political  and  religious 
subjects,  was  born  at  Kircudbright  in  Galloway,  about  the 
fnd  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  had  an  university 
education,  and  went  through  the  common  course  of  aca- 
demical studies ;  but  whether  at  Aberdeen  or  St.  Andrew's 
is  uncertain.  When  a  young  roan  he  came,  to  London, 
and  at  first  supported  himself  by  teaching  the  languages, 
but  afterwards  commenced  party  writer,  and  was  employed . 
by  the  earl  of  Oxford  in  queen  Anne's  time;  but  we  know 
not  in  what  capacity.  He  first  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Bangorian  controversy  by  two  pamphlets  in  defence  of 
Hoadly,  which  recommended  him  to  Mr.  Trencliard,  an 
author  of  the  same  stamp,  who  took  him  into  bis  bouse,  at 
first  as  his  amanuensis,  and  afterwards  into  partnership,  as 
an  author.  In  1720,  they  began  to  publish,  in  covjunc- 
lion,  a  series  of  letters,  under  the  name  of  '^  Cato,"  upon 
various  and  important  subjects  relating  to  the  public. 
About  the  same  time  they  published  anbther  periodical 
paper,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Independent  Whig,"  which 
was  continued  some  years  after  Trenchard's  death  by  Gor-  • 
^on  alone.  The  same  spirit  which  appears,  with  more 
decent  language,  in  Cato's  letters  against  the  administra- 
tion in  the  state,  shews  itself  in  this  work  in  much  more 
glaring  colours  against  the  hierarchy  in  the  church.  It  is, 
in  truth,  a  gross  and  indecent  libel  on  the  established  re-^ 
ligion,  which^  however,  Gordon  was  admirably  qualified 
to  write,  as  he  had  no  religipn  of  his  own  to  check  his  in- 
temperate sallies.  After  Trenchard's  death,  the  minister, 
sir  Robert  Walpqle,  knowing  his  popular  talents,  took  bim 
into  pay  to  defend  his  measures,  for  which  end  he  wrote 
several  pamphlets.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  July  28, 1750, 
he  was  first  commissioner  of  the  wine-licences,  an  of- 
fice which  he  had  enjoyed  many  years,  and  which  di- 
xnioished  his  patriptism  surprisingly.  He  was  twice  mar- 
ried. His  second  wife  was  the  widow  of  his  friend  Tren- 
chard ;.  by  whom  he  had  children,  and  who  survived  him. 
Two  collections  of  his  tracts  have  been  preserved:  the 
first  entitled,  "A  Cordial  for  Low-spirits,"  in  three  volumes  ; 
and  the  second,  "  The  Pillars  of  Priestcraft  and  Ortho- 

.   >  Alegambtf  Bibl.  Script  Societal.  Jesa.— Dodd's  Church  History,  vol.  II. 
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doxy  sfaakeny*'  in  two  volumes.  But  tbeset  like  many  other 
posthumous  pieces,  had  better  have  been  suppressed.  His 
translations  of  Sallust  and  Tacitus,  now,  perhaps,  contri- 
bute more  to  preserve  bis  name,  although  without  confer* 
ring  much  reputation  on  it.  His  Tacitus  appeared  in.  2 
vols.  fol.  in  1728,  with  discourses  taken  from  foreign  com* 
mentators  and  translators  of  that  historian.  Sir  Robert 
Walpble  patronised  a  subscription  for  the  work,  which  ' 
was  very  successful ;  but  no  classic  was  perhaps  ever  so 
miserably  mangled.  His  style  is  extremely  vulgar,  yet 
aflPected,  and  abounds  with  abrupt  and  inharmonious  pe« 
riods,  totally  destitute  of  any  resemblance  to  the  original, 
while  the  translator  fancied  be  was  giving  a  correct  imi- 
tation. * 

GORDON  (William),  an  Anglo-American  divine  and 
historian,  and  minister  at  Roxburg  in  Massachusetts,  was  t 

born  at  Hitchin,  in  Hertfordshire,  in  1729,  and  educated  j 

at  a  dissenting  academy  in  or  near  London.  He  was  after- 
wards pastor  of  an  independent  congregation  at  Ipswich, 
where  he  officiated  for  several  years.  In  1772  he  went  to 
America,  and  settled  at  Roxburg.  When  the  revolution 
commenced  in  America,  he  took  a  very  active  part  against  j 

his  native  country,  and  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  pro- 
vincial congress  of  Massachusetts.  In  1776  he  appears  first 
to  have  conceived  the  design  of  writing  the  history  of  the  | 

revolution  and  war,  and  began  to  collect  materials  on  the 
spot,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  the  communication  of 
state  papers,  and  the  correspondence  -of  Wiishington  and 
the  other  generals  who  had  made  a  distinguished  figure  in 
the  Beld.     In  1786  he  came  to  England,  and  in  17S8  pub-  j^j 

lished,  in  4  vols.  Svo,  "  The  History  of  therise,  progress,  j|| 

and  establishment  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  *"' 

of  America.''  This,  however,  is  rather  a  collection  of  facts, 
than  a  regular  history,  for  the  writing  of  which,  indeed, 
the  author  had  no  talent ;  his  style  is  vulgar  and  confused^ 
and  bis  reflections  common-place.  The  best  parts  of  it 
occur  where  he  made  most  use  of  Dodsley's  Annual  Re- 
gister. The  colouring  he  attempts  to  give,  as  may  be 
expected,  is  entirely  unfavourable  to  the  English,  nor  does 
he  endeavour  to  disguise  his  partialities.     He  is  said  to  ,      !.^ 

have  published  also  some  sermons ;  a  pamphlet  recom- 

t  Biog:.  Brit.  art.  Trenchard.— Wbiston's  MS  nptes  on  the  firtt  editioa  of 
4iis  Dictionary. 
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meDding  a  society  for  the  benefit  of  widows^  another  against 
the  doctrine  of  universal  redemption^  and  an  abridgoneat 
of  Edwards,  *^  on  religious  affections.*^  He  appears  not 
to  have  returned  to  America  after  the  publication  of  his 
history,  but  to  have  resided  partly  at  St.  Neots,  and  part^ 
at  Ipswich,  at  which  last  he  died  in  1807.' 

GORE  (Thomas),  a  heraldic  writer,  was  born  of  an  an- 
cient  family  at  Alderton,  in  Wiltshire,  in  1631,  and  was 
educated  at  Magdalen  college,  Oxford.  Thence  he  went 
to  Lincoln^s-inn,  but  probably  with  no  serious  purpose  to 
study  the  law,  as  he  retired  afterwards  to  his  patrimony  at 
Alderton.  Here  his  property  entitled  him  to  the  honour 
of  being  appointed  high  sheriff  of  Wiltshire  in  1630,  at 
which  time  some  unjust  aspersions  on.  his  character  induced 
him  to  write  a  defence  entitled  ^^  Loyalty  displayed,  and 
falsehood  unmasked,'*  &c.  Lond.  1681,  4to.  He  died 
March  3  j,  1684,  at  Alderton,  leaving  a  variety  of  curious 
MSS.  and  printed  collections^  on  his  favourite  study  of  he- 
raldry. His  publications  were,  1.  ^^  A  Table  shewing  how 
to  blazon  a  coat  ten  several  ways,'*  1655,  a  single  sheet 
copied  from  Feme.  2.  '<  Series  Alphabetica,  Latino- 
Anglica,  Nomina  Gentilitiorum,  sive  cognominum  pluri-^ 
iBarum  familiarum,  quae  multos  pec  annos  in  Anglia  flo- 
ruere,''  Oxon.  1667,  8vo.  A  copy  of  thisr  rare  book  is  in 
the  British  Museum.  3.  f'  Caulogus  in  certa  capita,  sea 
Classes,  alphabetico  ordine  concinnatus,  plerorumque  om- 
nium Authorum  (tam  antiquorom  quam  recentionim)  qui 
de  re  Heraldica,  Latine,  Gallice,  Ital.  Hisp.  &c.  scripse- 
rum,"  Ox.  1668,  reprinted  with  enlargements,  1674.  4. 
**  Nomenclator  geographicus,''  &c.  Ox.  1667,  8vo.* 

GORELLI  or  GREGORIO,  the  son  of  Raynier,  of  the 
family  of  Sinigardi,  of  Arezzo,  in  Italy,  lived  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  was  notary  of  Arezzo,  an  office  of 
considerable  rank.  In  his  fiftieth  year  he  formed  the  de- 
sign of  writing  the  history  of  his  country  in  Italian  verse, 
and  unfortunately  took  Dante  for  his  model,  whom  he  was 
unable  to  follow.  The  events  be  relates  concern  the  pe- 
riod from  13  JO  to  1384,  and  may  be  consulted  with  advan- 
tage by  those  who  will  overlook  the  badness  of  the  poetry. 
When  he  died  is  not  known.  Muratori  has  inserted  his 
history  in  his  collection  of  Italian  historians.' 

1  Supplenentaryvol.  to  tbe  Diet.  Hist.  1812,  which  copsUts  chiefly  of  Ame- 
rican lives,  probably  contributed  by  an  American. 
>  Ath.  Ox.  vol.  II.-r-Qent.  Maf  •  vol.  LXIL  3  Moreri.  x 
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GORGIAS  (Leontinus),  a  native  of  Leontiam,  in  Sicily, 
who  flourished  in  the  fifth  century  B.  C.  was  a  celebrated 
orator  of  the  school  of  Empedocles.  He  Was  deputed  in 
the  year  427,  by  his  fellow-citizens,  to  request  succour  «      i\ 

of  the  Athenians  against  the  people  of  Syracuse,  whom  be 
so  charmed  with  his  eloquence  that  he  easily  obtained 
what  he  required.  He  also  made  a  display  of  his  eloquence 
at  the  Olympic  and  Pythian  games,  and  with  so  much 
success,  that  a  statue  of  gold  was  erected  to  him  at  Delphi, 
and  money  was  coined  with  his  name  upon  it.  In  the  lat- 
ter part  of  his  life  he  established  himself  at  Athens,,  and 
lived  till  he  had  attained  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  five 
years.  He  is  reputed,  according  to  Quintilian,  to  be  the 
author  and  inventor  of  extemporaneous  speaking,  in  which 
art  he  exercised  bis  disciples.  Hermogenes  has  preserved 
a  fragment  of  his^  from  which  we  may  infer  that  his  man* 
ner  was  quaint  and  artificial,  full  of  antithesis  and  pointed 
expression.^ 

GORIO  (Anthony  Francis),  a  learned  antiquary  of 
Florence,  was  born  in  1691,  and  died  Jan.  24,  1767,  in 
that  city.  He  was  the  author  of  an  account  of  the  grand 
duke's  cabinet,  entitled  "  Musieum  Florentinum,**  Fiorent. 
1731,  continued  to  11  vols.  fol. ;  **  Musaeum  Etruscum,'* 
1737,  3  vols,  fol.;  "  Musaeum  Cortonense,"  Roma^,  1750, 
fol.  He  also  published  the  ancient  Inscriptions  which  are 
found  in  the  cities  of  Tuscany ;  Florence,  1727,  3  vols.  fol. ;  ; 

and  other  books  on  Tuscan  antiquities.     His  ^^  Museum  i 

Florentinum"  contains  in  vol.  1.  "  Gemmae,"  dedicated  to  | 

Gaston,  100  plates;  vol.  II.  1732,  "Gemmae,'*  100  plates;  ; 

vol.   III.    1734,    **  Statuoe,"    dedicated   to  Gaston,     100  i 

plates;  toIs.  IV.  V.  and  VI.  1740,  "  Numismata,"  dedi- 
cated  to  Francis  III.  115  plates.  }t  is  divided  into  three 
parts ;  one  consisting  of  figures,  two  of  dissertations;  some<^ 
times  bound  in  2  vols,  and  sometimes  in  three.  In  1748, 
.50  portraits  of  the  eminent  professors  of  painting  were  en- 
I  graved,  with  no  farther  explanation  than  their  names,  the 
•year  iu  which  they  were  born  and  died;  but  this  part  is 
frequently  wanting,  because  these  portraits  may  be  found 
^in  the  History  of  the  Painters,  4  vols,  with  their  lives,  by 
iFrancis  Mouck6.  Vol.  VII,  is  the -first  volume  of  the 
•painters,  1752,  55  portraits.  Vol.  VIII.  the  second  vo- 
lume of  the  painters,  1754,  55  portraits.     Vol.  IX.  the 

'  Fabric.  Bibl.  Gnec— Moreri.^9axii  Onomast. 
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.Volume  of  the  painters^  }756,  55  portraits.  Vol;X. 
tfie  fourth  volume  of  the  painters,  1762,  55  portraitiv 
Vol.  XI.  contaiRs  100  portraits  of  painters,  which  may  be 
found  in  the  abb6  Pozzi,  and  their  lives  by  the  abb6 
Orazis  Marrini,  Florence,  1764,  2  torn,  each^  divided  into 
two  parts ;  the  whole  bound  in  1  vol.' 

(30RI0N.     See  JOSEPH  BEN  GORION. 

GORL^US  (Abraham),  an  eminent  antiquary,  waa 
born  at  Antwerp  in  1549,  and  gained  a  reputation  by  caU 
lecting  medals  and  other  antiques.  He  was  chiefly  fond  of 
the  rings  and  seals  of  the  iincients,  of  which  he  published 
a  prodigious  number  in  1601,  under  this  title,  ^^  Dacty* 
liotheca,  sive  Annulorum  Sigillarium,  quorum  apud  priscoa 
tam  GrsBCos  quam  Romanos  usus  ex  terro,  sre^  argento, 
&  auro,  Promptuarium.*'  This  was  the  first  part  of  the 
work ;  the  second  was  entitled  **  Variarum  Gemmaruoa, 
quibus  Antiquitas  in  signando  uti  solita,  sculpture.''  This 
work  has  undergone  several  editions,  the  best  of  which  is 
that  of  Leyden,  1625;  which  not  only  contains  a  vast 
aumber  of  .cuts,  but  a  short  explication  of  them  by  Grd- 
novius.  In  1608  he  published  a  collection  of  medals.; 
which,  however,  if  we  may  believe  the  ^'  Scaligerana,'*  k 
is  not  safe  always  to  trust.  Some  have  asserted,  that 
be  never  studied  the  Latin  tongue,  and  that  the  learned 
preface  prefixed  to  his  **  Dactyliotheca,'^  was  written  by 
another.  Peiresc,  as  Gassendus  relates,  used  to  say,  that 
*^  though  Gorlseus  never  studied  the  Latin  tongue,  yet  he 
understood  all  the  books  written  in  Latin  concerning  medals 
and  coins;"  but  this  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  accounts 
of  him  in  other  authors,  nor  indeed  with  probability. 
Gorlaeus  resided  principally  at  Delft,  and  died  there  April 
15^  1609.  His  collections  of  antiques  were  sold  by  his 
heirs  to  the  pirnce  of  Wales.' 

GORRIS  (John  de),  in  Latin  Gorreus^  a  physician, 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1 505.  He  took  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  physic  in  that  city  about  1540,  and  was  appointed  dean 
of  the  faculty  in  1548«  He  is  said  to  have  possessed  both 
the  learning  and  sagacity  requisite  to  form  an  accomplished 
physician,  and  to  have  practised  with  sreat  humanity  and 
success.  His  works,  which  were  publisned  in  1622,  £olio^ 
by  one  of  his  sons,  contributed  to  support  this  reputation* 

■k 
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The  greater  part  of  them  consisU  of  commentaries  on  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  writings  of  Hippocrates,  Galen,  and 
Nicander.  During  the  civil  war,  which  was  fatal  to  nu- 
merous men  of  letters,  John  de  Gorris  was  stopped  by  a 
party  of  soldiers,  when  on  his  journey  to  Melun  to  visit 
the  bishop  of  Paris,  and  the  fright  which  he  sustained  is 
•aid  to  have  deprived  him  of  his  reason.  This  occurred*  in 
1561,  and  he  lived  in  this  deplorable  condition  until  his 
death  at  Paris,  in  1577.  His  father,  Peter  de  GoKRlS^y 
was  a  physician  at  Bourges,  attained  considerable  emi- 
nence, and  left  two  works,  one  on  the  general  ^^  practice 
of  medicine,"  dated  1555;  the  other,  ^^  a  collection  of 
formulae,"   1560,  both  in  Latin.' 

GORTER  (John  de),  a  physician,  was  bom  in  168flf, 
at  Eukhuysen,  and  after  having  been  a  disciple  of  the  ce- 
lebrated Boerhaave,  became  a  distinguished  teacher  of    - 
medicine  at  Harderwick,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was; 
elected  a  member  of  the  academies  of  Petersburg,  Rome, 
«nd  Haerlem,  and  obtained  the  title  of  physician  to  Eli- 
zabeth, empress  of  all  the  Russias.     He  died  Sept.  11, 
1762.      He  was  the  author  of  several  works,  which  are 
written  with  excellent  method,  and  contain  many  interest- 
ing and  original  observations,  relating  to  physiological  and 
practical  subjects,  as  well  as  to  the  practice  of  the  ancients. 
The  principal  are,    1.   <<  De   Perspiratione  insensibili,'* 
Leyden  and  Padua,  1725,  4to,  often  reprinted.     2.  ^^De 
Secretione  humorum  in  sanguine,"  ibid.  1727.     3.  "  Me- 
dicinse  Compendium,"  1731 — 1737,  2  vols.  4to.  4.  "  Exet- 
citationes  quatuor  medicae,"  Amst.    1737,  4to,  &c.     His 
ion,  David  de  Gorter,  professor  of  physic  and  botany  ia 
the  Dutch  university  of  Harderwick,  was  author  of  several  } 

local  Floras  of  that  neighbourhood,  and  of  Elementa  Bo-  ^ 

tanica.     He  died  in  1783,  aged  sixty-six.* 

GOSSELINI  (Julian),  an  Italian  poet  and  miscellaneous 
writer,  was  bom  at  Rome  in  1525,  where  he  pursued  his 
studies  in  the  house  of  the  cardinal  de  Santa  Flora,  but  ia 
his  seventeenth  year  was  taken  into  the  service  of  Ferdi-  ^ 

nand  Gonzaga,  then  viceroy  of  Sicily,  and  governor  of 
Milan,  to  which  city  he  accompanied  that  nobleman  in 
1546,  and  became  his  secretary.  He  was  afterwards  taken 
to  the  court  of  Spain,  where  he  obtained  the  esteem  and 

>  Niceron,  rol.  XXXVIlL^R«cs's  CycIopsBdia.— Saxii  OboumsU  ti 
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.r  of  Philip  II.  Under  the  duke  of  Albuquerque  be 
was  imprisoned  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  against  the  life 
of  John  Baptist  Monti,  but  vindicated  bis  own  cause,  and 
was  not  only  released,  but  admitted  to  public  employment 
under  the  succeeding  governors  of  Milan.  He  died  Feb. 
12,  1587,  leaving  behind  him  several  works,  that  obtained 
for  him  high  reputation  ;  of  these  the  priucipal  are,  **  The 
Life  of  Ferdinand  Gonzaga,"  157^,  4to.  "Three  Con- 
spiracies,*'  &c.  1588)  8vo.  ^*  Rime,*'*  or  a  collection  of 
poems,  several  times  reprinted.  **  Discourses."  **  Let- 
ters,'* &c. ;  and  he  translated  into  Italian  a  French  work 
entitled  *^  A  true  account  of  things  that  have  happened 
in  the  Netherlands,  since  the  arrival  of  Don  Juan  of 
Austria."* 

GOSSON  (Stephen),  a  divine  and  poet,  was  born  in  Kent 

in  1554,  and  was  admitted  scholar  of  Christ-church,  Oxford, 

in  April  1572,  but  left  the  university  without  completing 

.his  degrees,  and  came  to  London,  where  he  commenced 

-poet,  and  wrote  some  dramatic  pieces  which  were  never 

published.     He  then  retired  into  the  country,  as  tutor  to 

a  gentleman's  sons,  and  became  by  some  means  a  bitter 

^nemy  to  the  drama  and  all  its  concerns.     This  occasioned 

some  dispute  with  the  father  of  his  pupils,  whose  service 

'he  therefore  quitted,  and  took  orders.     His  first  promotion 

was  to  the  living  of  Great  Wigborow,  in  Essex ;  and  his 

^ext  in  1600,  the  rectory  of  St.  Botolph,  Bishopsgate-street, 

-where  he  died  Feb.  13,  162S.     He  was  a  contemporary  of 

•Spenser  and  sir  Philip  Sidney,  whom  he  imitated,  and 

was  thought  to  have,  excelled  in  pastoral  poetry.     His  un* 

published  plays  were,   1.  *^  Cataline's  Conspiracies."     2. 

.•*The  Comedy  of  Captain  Mario;"  and  the  "  Praise  at 

farting."     In  opposition  to  theatrical  amusements  he  wrote, 

"  Play  confuted  in  five  several  slctions,"  1580,  and  "  The 

School  of  Abuse,"  1587  ;  the  latter  a  professed  invective 

against  poets,  players,  and  jesters,  but  with  much  good 

sense  and  good  temper.     He  wrote  also  the  **  Epbemerides 

of  Phialo,"  1579,  and  a  sermon  entitled  "The  Trumpet 

of  War."* 

GOTHOFRED.     See  GODEFROI. 

GOTTESCHALCUS,  surnamed  Fulgentius,  and  ce- 
lebrated  for  propagating  and  exciting  a  controversy  on 
the  doctrines  of  predestination  and  free  grace,  was  borii 

•  Gen.  Diet.— Moreri.-^Tiraboscbu 
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in  Genhanj,  in  the  beginning,  probably,  of  the  ninth  cen- 
toiy.  From  early  life  he  had  been  a  monk,  and  bad  de- 
voted himself  to  theological  inquiries.  He  was  peculiarly 
fond  of  the  writings  of  St.  Augustine,  and  entered  with 
much  zeal  into  his  sentiments.  About  the  year  846,  he 
left  his  monastery  at  Fulda,  and  went  into  Dalmatia  and 
Pannonia,  where  he  spread  the  doctrines  of  St.  Augustine, 
under  a  pretence,  as  his  enemies  said,  of  preaching  the 
gospel  to  the  infidels.  At  his  return,  he  remained  some 
time  in  Lombardy,  and  in  the  year  847  held  a  conference 
with  Nodngus,  or  Nothingus,  bishop  of  Vienne,  concern* 
ing  predestination,  who  prevailed  on  Rabanus,  archbishop 
of  Meutz,  to  undertake  the  confutation  of  what  was  called 
a  new  heresy.  This  the  archbishop  undertook,  and  was 
supported  by  a  synod  at  Mentz,  which  condemned  Gottes-i> 
chalcus.  He  was  farther  prosecuted  by  Hincmar,  arch- 
bishop of  Rheims,  was  degraded  frpm  the  priesthood,  and 
ordered  to  be  beaten  with  rods,  and  imprisoned.  But 
as  nothing  was  proved  against  him,  except  his  adhe- 
rence to  the  sentiments  of  Augustine,  which  were  still 
held*  in  estimation  in  the  church,  this  shews,  in  the  opinioa 
of  Dupin,  that  he  was  an  injured  man.  He  was,  however^ 
so  severely  whipped  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor  CharleB 
and  the  bishops,  that  his  resolution  failed  him,  and  he 
complied  with  their  commands  so  far  as  to  throw  into  the 
fire  a  writing  in  which  be  bad  made  a  collection  of  scrip- 
ture tests  in  order  to  prove  his  opinion.  After  this  be 
was  kept  a  close  prisoner  by  Hincmar  in  a  monasteiy^ 
where  he  continued  to  maintain  his  opinions  until  his  death 
jb.  the  same  prison  in  the  year  870.  Hincmar,  hearing 
liiat.he  lay  at  the  point  of  death,  sent  him  a  formulary, 
which  he  was  to  subsctibei  in  order  to  his  being  received 
into  the  communion  of  the  church ;  Gotteschalcus,  however, 
xejected  the  offer  with  indignation,  and  therefore,  by  orders 
of  Hincmary  was  denied  Christian  burial.  But  even  in  that 
age  there  were  men  who  loudly  remonstrated  against  the 
barbarity  with  which  he  had  been  treated.  Remigius,  arch* 
bishop  of  Lyons,  distinguished  himself  among  these ;  and^ 
in  a  council  held  at  Valence,  in  Dauphiny,-  in  the  year 
$55f  both  Gotteschalcus  and  his  doctrine  were  vindicated 
and  defended,  and  two  subsequent  councils  confirmed  the. 
decrees  of  this  counciL  The  churches  also  of  Lyons^ 
Vienne,  and  Aries,  vigorously  supported  the  sentiments  of 
Gotteschalcus,  whom  nothing  but  the  secular  influence  ot 
Vol.  XVI.  I 
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could  have  detained  in  prison,  while  his  cause 
BsThas  victorious.  The  only  writings  of  this  confessor 
that  have  reached  the  pvesent  times  are,  two  ^*  Confessions 
of  Faith/'  inserted  in  archbishop  Usher's  ''  Historia  Got- 
teschalci/'  printed  at  Dublin  in  1641 ;  an  epistle  to  Ra- 
traoinuS)  published  in  Cellot's  '*  Historia  Gotteschalci/'  at 
Paris,  in  1655,  and  some  fragments  of  other  pieces,  no- 
ticed by  Cave.  In  1650,  the  celebrated  Maguin  publish- 
ed, at  Paris,  a  collection  of  the  treatises  produced  on  both 
sides  of  this  controversy,  entitled  '^  Veterum  Auctorum 
qui  nono  saeculp  de  Praedestioatione  et  Gratia  «cripserunt, 
&c."  2  vols.  4to.  * 

GOTTI  (ViNCKNT  Lewis),  a  learned  cardinal,  was  born 
at  Bologna  Sept.  5,  1664.  He  was  the  sou  of  James  Gotti^ 
a  doctor  of  laws,  and  professor  in  the  university  of  Bologna. 
In  1680  he  became  of  the  Dominican  order,  and  having 
completed  his  course'  of  philosophy  at  Bologna,  was  sent  to 
study  theology  for  four  years  at  Salamanca  in  Spain.  Up- 
on his  return  in  1688,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  phi- 
losophy in  the  university  of  Bologna,  and  was  also  made 
prior  and  provincial  of  bis  order,  and  inquisitor  of  Mil^tn. 
In  1728,  pope  Benedict  XIII.  created  him  a  cardinal,  and 
three  years  afterwards  appointed  him  member  of  the  con* 
gregation  for  examining  bishops;  and  such  was  his  reputa- 
tion, that  in  the  last  conclave,  held  during  his  time,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  cardinals  were  for  his  being  raised 
to  the  papal  throne.  Soon  after  this  he  died  at  Rome  in 
1742.  His  works  are  much  valued  by  the  catholics  in 
Italy,  and  display  considerable  erudition.  Of  these  the 
principal  are,  1.  '^De  vera  Christi  Ecclesia,"  Rome,  1719, 
3  vols,  and  reprinted  with  additions  at  Milan  in  1734.  2. 
<<  Tbeologia  Scholastico-dogmatica,  juxta  mentem  divi 
Thomas  Aquinatis,  &c.*'  6  vols.  4to.  3.  **  Colloquia  Theo- 
logica-polemica,  in  tres  classes  distributa,  &c."  Bologna, 
4to.  4.  ^^  De  Eligenda  inter  Dissidentes  Christiaiios/Sen* 
tentia,"  written  in  answer  to  a  piece  with  the  same  title, 
by  Le  Clerc  ;  and  an  elaborate  work  in  defence  of  the  truth 
of  the  Christian  religion  against  atheists,  idolaters,'  Maho- 
metans, Jews,  &c.  1735 — 1740,  in  12  vols.  He  was  em- 
ployed at  the  time  of  his  death  in  writing  <^  A  Commentary 
on  the  Book  of  Genesis.'^  A  long  life  of  him,  *^  De  vita  et 
studiis,  &c.^'  4to,  was  published  at  Rome  in  1742.* 

I  CaTew-^Popin.— Moreri.-«>Mihicr's  Church  Hiit  vol.  Ill,  p.  242.     *  Moreri 
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GOTTSCHED  (John  Christopher),  a  German  poet, 
tSLther,  however,  in  theory  than  practic^e,  was  born  at  Ko- 
nig$berg  in  1700,  and  attained  the  office  of  professor  of 
philosophy,  logic,  and  metaphysics  at  Leipsic,  where  he 
died  in  1766.  His  works,  both  original  and  republished, 
contributed  in  a  considerable  degree  to  diffuse  a  taste  for 
elegant  literature  in  Germany,  as  well  as  to  refine  the 
German  language.  Among  these  we  find,  1.  ^'  An  Intro- 
duction to  Dramatic  Poetry,  or  a  Review  of  all  the  trage-  j 
dies,  comedies,  and  operas,  which  have  appeared  in  Ger-  *^ 
many  from  1450  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,'* 
Leipsic,  1757.  2.  "  The  German  Poets,  published  by 
John  Joachim,  a  Suabian,"  ibid.  1736.  He  also  compiled 
various  books  of  instruction  in  style  and  elocution  adapted 
to  the  then  state  of  the  German  schools ;  and  might  have 
deserved  the  praise  of  an  acute  critic,  had  he  not  unfortu- 
nately illustrated  bis  principles  by  his  own  poetical  effu* 
sions,  in  which  there  is  only  a  mediocrity  of  taste  and  ge- 
nius. He  died  in  December  1766.— His  wife,  Louisa 
Maria,  had  also  very  considerable  literary  talents,  and  had 
studied  philosophy,  mathematics,  the  belles  lettres,  and 
music,  with  success.  She  published  a  metrical  translation 
of  Pope's  ^'Rape  of  the  Lock;^'  and  since  her  death,  in 
1762,  a  collection  of  her  letters  has  been  published,  which 
i&  held  in  high  esteem.  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia, 
who  preferred  Gellert  to  Gottsched,  speaks  with  greats 
respect  of  this  lady  than  of  her  husband,  but  seems  to  think 
that  both  discovered  more  pedantry  than  taste.^  < 

GOUDELIN  (Peter),  a  Gascon  poet,  was  born  at  Tou- 
louse in  1579,  where  his  father  was  a  surgeon*  He  was 
educated  for  the  law,  but  the  muses  charmed,  him  from 
that  profession,  and  he  devoted  himself  to  their  service.. 
His  verses  and  the  wit  of  his  conversation  procured  him 
easy  access  to  the  tables  of  the  great,  but  he  profited  so 
little  by  their  patronage,  that  he  would  have  been  left  tp 
starve  in  his  old  age,  had  not  his  fellow  citizens  bestowed 
a  pension  on  him  from  the  public  funds,  which  he  enjoyj^d 
until  his  death,  Sept.  10,  1649.  Such  wa^  his  reputation 
that  they  also  placed  his  bust  in  the  gallery  of  the  town- 
h.all,  among  those  of  other  illustrious  men  whbni  Toulouse 
had  produced ;  and  his  work&  were  long  cited  with  delight 
and  admiration.    They  were  published  in  a  single  volume, 

*  Dict.Hmt.  . 
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,^  printed  at  Toulouse ;  and  at  Amsterdam  in  1700. 
^if  poem  on  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  is  one  of  his  best,  and 
one  of  the  few  that  has  borne  a  translation  from  the  Gas- 
con tanguaM.  > 

GOUDIMEL  (Claude),  one  of  the  early  and  most  ce- 
lebrated composers  of  music  to  the  metrical  French  trans- 
lations of  the  psalms  for  the  use  of  the  protestants,  was  a 
native  of  Franche-Comt^,  who  lost  his  life  at  Lyons,  on 
die  day  of  the  massacre  of  Paris  in  1572,  for  having  set  to 
music  the  psalms  of  Clement  Marot.  Goudimel  has  been 
much  celebrated  by  the  protestants  in  France  for  this^mu- 
sic,  which  was  never  used  in  the  church  of  Gepeva^  and  by 
the  catholics  in  Italy  for  instructing  Palestrina  in  the  art  of 
composition,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  &;reat  har- 
monist and  Goudimel  bad  ever  die  least  acquaintance  or 
intercourse  together.  He  set  the  ^*  Chansons  Spirituelles*' 
of  the  celebrated  Marc- Ant.  De  Muret,  in  four  parts,  which 
were  printed  at  Paris,  1555.  We  may  suppose  Goudimel, 
at  this  time,  to  have  been  a  catholic,  as  the  learned  Muret 
18  never  ranked  among  heretics  by  French  biographers. 
Ten  years  after,  when  te  set  the  psalms  of  Clement  Marot, 
this  version  was  still  regarded  with  less  horror  by  the  catho-^ 
lies  than  in  later  times ;  for  the  music  which  Goudimel  had 
aet  to  it  was  printed  at  Paris  by  Adrian  Le  Roy,  and  Robert 
Ballard,  with  a  privilege,  1565.  It  was  reprinted  in  Hol- 
land, in  1607,  ror  the  use  of  the  protestants.  His  works 
are  become  so  scarce,  that  his  name  and  reputadon  are 
preserved  by  protestant  historians,  more  in  pity  of  his  mis- 
fortunes, than  by  any  knowledge  of  their  excellence.  The 
earliest  mention  of  Goudimel,  as  a  composer,  is  in  a  work 
endded  ^'  Liber  quaitus  Ecclesiasdcarum  Cantionum  qua- 
tuor  rocum  vulgo  Motetse  vocant,**  printed  at  Antwerp,  by 
Susato,  1554,  eighteen  years  before  his  death.  Thes^ 
motets  resemble  in  gravity  of  style,  simplicity  in  the  sub^ 
jecta  of  fugue,  and  purity  of  harmony,  the  ecclesiastical 
compositions  of  our  venerable  countryman  Bird.  Some  of 
Ids  letters  are  printed  among  the  poems  of  his  intimate 
iriend  Melissus,  published  under  the  title  of  ^'Melissi 
'tSchediasmatum  Reliquise,**  1575,  8vo.' 

GOUGE  (William),  a  very  celebrated  puritan  divine^ 
was  bom  at  Bow  near  Stratford,  Middlesex,  Nov.  1^  1575, 
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«nd  educated  at  Eton  achooU  whence  he  west  in  1^5  ta 
King's  college,  Cftmhridge.  He  was  endowed  with  con* 
siderable  powers  of  mind,  and  by  close  appUcation  to  atud^, 
accumulated  a  gteat  fund  of  learning.  Such  was  bis  ar<- 
4our  and  regularity  ia  his  literary  pursuits,  that  during  bia  i 

first  three  years,  he  slept  only  one  night  out  of  college^ 
«uid  for  nine  years  never  mis^d  college  prayers  at  hidf- 
past  five  in  the  morning,  unless  when  from  home.    It  waa 
his  invariable  rule  to  re^d  fifteen  chapters  in  the  Bible 
^very  day,  at  three  times.    When  chosen  reader  of  logic 
«od  philosophy  in  the  college,  he  was  equally  precise  in 
xegularity  of  duty  and  attendance    Having  taken  his  de-^ 
grees,  and  been  admitted  into  orders,  he  was  in  160&pre«^ 
ferred  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Anne's  Blackfriars,  Londoa^ 
where  he  became  extremely  popular ;  and  having  insti*^ 
tuted  a  lecture  on  Wednesday  morniags,  it  was  frequcmted 
by  inany  persons  of  the  first  rank.    I&ving,  however,  im* 
bibed  some  of  the  pr^udices  which  were  then  so  commoa 
against  the  church  of  England,  he  was  occaaionaJly  cen- 
sured, and  at  one  time  threatened  with  a  prosecution  ia 
the  Star-chamber  for  having  become  a  member  of  a  society 
for  tibe  purchase  of  impropriattoos ;  but  this  did  not  take 
effect,  and  the  subsequent  disturbances  relieved  him  from 
any  farther  molestation.    In  1643,  he  was  nomioated  one 
of  the  assembly  of  divines,  and  took  an  active  part  ia  the 
v^ous  proceedings  instituted  by  the  then  ruling  powera 
for  the  reformation  of  the  church*     But  when  in  16^43,  he 
saw  the  lengths  to  which  their  reformations  teiided,  ha 
united  with  a  large  body  of  his  brethren  in  decbtring  against 
putting  the  king  to  death.    For  forty-five  years,    saya 
Granger,  he  was  the  laborious,  the  exemplary,  afid  tba 
much  loved  minister  of  St.  Anne's  Black&iars,  where  nooe 
ever  thought  or  spoke  ill  of  him,  but  such  as  were  iocUaed 
to  think  or  speak  ill  of  religion  itselL     He  died  Dec  1^ 
1653.    He  appears,  indeed,  to  have  had  the  suffrages  of 
aU  his  coirtemporaries,  and  is  honourably  mentiened.  by 
many  foreign  divines.     He  was  at  one  time  ofi!n:ed  the 
provostship  of  King's  college^  but  declined  it;  bis  uaaaA 
saying  was,  that  it  was  bis.  highest  ambition  ^*  to  g^  frooa 
BlacUciara  to  heaven."     He  published  seveial  piona  tsaci» 
and  some  sermons,,  which  bishop  Wilkins  cUsses  rnioin; 
the  most  excellent  of  his  time ;  but  his  principal  work 
was  ^  A  Ctemmeatarf  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
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1655,  fol.  '  He  had  also  a  share  in  the  commentary  on  the 
Bible,  usually  called  ''The  Assembly*s  Annotations.*" 

GOUGE  (Thomas),  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at 
Bow,  Sept.  19,  1605,  and  was  educated  at  Eton  school, 
whence  he  was  chosen  to  King^s  college,  Cambridge,  ifi 
1626.  Here,  after  taking  his  degrees,  he  was  chosen  fel- 
low of  his  college,  and  afterwards  presented  with  a  living 
at  Cobden  near  Croydon,  in  Surrey,  where  he  continued 
about  three  years.  In  1638,  be  was  removed  to  the  living 
of  St.  Sepulchre's,  London,  and  the  year  after  married  one 
of  the  daughters  of  sir  Robert  Darcy.  During  a  period  of 
twenty-four  years  he  discharged  the  duties  of  bis  profession 
with  the  most  exemplary  zeal.  Besides  preaching  twice 
every  Sunday,  and  often  on  week-days,  he  visited  his  flock, 
catechised  their  children,  inquired  into  and  relieved  the 
wants  of  the  poor,  and  devised  plans  for  their  employment. 
Such  of  the  poor  as  were  able  to  work,  he  employed  in 
spinning  flax  and  hemp,  which  he  bought  for  the  purpose, 
and  paying  them  for  their  work,  got  it  worked  into  cloth, 
which  he  jsold,  as  well  as  he  could,  chiefly  among  his 
friends,  bearing  himself  whatever  loss  was  sustained.  By 
this^  wise  and  humane  scheme  he  diverted  many  from 
begging,  and  demonstrated  to  them,  that  by  industry  they 
might  soon  become  independent  of  charity ;  and  he  thus 
is  said  to  have  given  the  hint  which  produced  the  humane 
and  benevolent  institutions  of  Mr.  Firmin,  which  have 
been  referred  to  in  the  memoir  of  that  excellent  citizen. 
When  th^  act  of  uniformity  took  place,  he  quitted  his 
living  of  St.  Sepulchre's,  being  dissatisfied  respecting  the 
terms  of  conformity;  but  after  this  he  forbore  preaching, 
saying  there  was  no  need  of  him  in  London,  where  there 
were  so  many  worthy  ministers,  and  that  'he  thought  he 
might  do  as  much  or  more  good  another  way,  which  could 
give  no  offence.  Accordingly  his  time  was  now  zealously 
devoted  to  acts  of  beneficence  and  charity.  He  employed- 
his  own  fortune,  which  was  considerable,  in  relieving  the 
wants  of  his  poorer  brethren,  who,  on  account  of  their 
nonconformity,  were  deprived  of  their  means  of  subsist- 
ence ;  and  he  was  a  successful  applicant  to  the  rich,  from 
whom  he  received  large  sums,  which  were  applied  to  that 
humane  purpose.     lu  1671^  he  set  about  a  plan  for  intro'- 

1  Clarke's  ^irei  ajt  tbe  en^  pf  ]|is  Msrlyrolo|7.-->Foiier»l  S^nvim  by  Jenbyiif/ 
iter—Wood's  Fasti,  vol.  I. 
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Cueing  knowledge  and  religion  into  the  different  parts  of 
Wales,  which  at  that  period  were  iu  the  most  deplorable 
darkness.  He  established  schools  in  different  towns  where 
the  poor  were  willing  that  their  children  should  be  taught 
the  elements  of  learning,  and  he  undertook  to  pay  all  the 
expenices  which  were  incurred  in  the  outset  of  the  business. 
By  degrees  these  schooU  amounted  to  between  three  and 
four  hundred,  and  they  were  all  annually  visited  by  Mr. 
Gouge,  when  he  carefully  inquired  into  the  progress  made 
by  the  young  people,  before  whom  he  occasionally 
preached  in  a  style  adapted  to  their  age  and  circumstances 
in  life,  for,  being  in  his  latter  days  better  satisfied  with  the 
terms  of  conformity,  he  had  a  licence  from  some  of  the 
bishops  to  preach  in  Wales.  With  the  assistance  of  his 
friends,  whose  purses,  were  ever  open  at  his  command,  he 
printed  eight  thousand  copies  of  the  Bible  in  the  Welsh 
language ;  a  thousand  of  these  were  distributed  freely 
among  those  who  could  not  afford  to  purchase  them,  and 
the  rest  were  sent  to  the  cities  and  chief  towns  in  the  prin- 
cipality, to  be  sold  at  reasonable  rates.  He  procured  like- 
wise the  English  liturgy,  the  **  Practice  of  Piety,"  the 
^'  Whole  Duty  of  Man,'*  the  Church  Catechism,  and  other 
practical  pieces,  to  be  printed  in  the  Welsh  language,  and 
distributed  among  the  poor.  During  the  exercise  of '  this 
benevolent  disposition,  he  meddled  nothing  with  the  con- 
troversies of  the  times,  and  partook  in  no  shape  of  the  ran- 
cour of  many  of  his  ejected  brethren  against  the  church  of 
England,  with  which  he  maintained  communion  to  the  last, 
and,  as  he  told  archbishop  Tillotson,  ^^  thought  himself 
obliged  in  conscience  so  to  do.'*  He  was  accustomed  to 
say  with  pleasure,  ^^  that  he  had  two  livings  v^hich  he  would 
not  exchange  for  two  of  the  greatest  in  England.'*  These 
were  Wales,  where  he  travelled  every  year  to  diffuse  the 
principles  of  knowledge,  piety,  and  charity :  and  Christ's 
Hospital,  where  he  catechised  and  instructed  the  children 
in  the  fundamental  principles  of  religion.  He  died  sud- 
denly Oct.  29,  1681,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year 'of  his 
age.  HLs  death  was  regarded  as  a  public  loss.  A  funeral 
sermon  *  was  preached  on  the  occasion  by  Dr.  Trllotson, 
afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  who,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  an  animated  eulogium  on  his  pidty  and  virtue,  ob- 
serves, that  ^'  all  things  considered,  there  have  not,  since 
the  primitive  times  of  Christianity,  been  many  Smong  the 
sons  of  men,  to  whom  that  glorious  character  of  the  Son  of 
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XSod  might  be  better  applied,  tbat  ^<  he  went  about  doin^ 
good.'*  And  Mr.  Baxter,  in  his  Narrative  of  his  own  Life 
and  Times,  says  of  Mr.  Gouge,  '^  I  never  heard  any  one 
person,  of  whatever  rank,  sort,  or  sect  soever,  speak  one 
vsord  to  his  dishonour,  or  name  any  fault  that  they  charged 
on  his  life  or  doctrine ;  no,  not  the  prelatists  themselves, 
save  only  that  he  conformed  not  to  their  impositions;  and 
that  he  did  so  much  good  with  so  much  industry.''  This 
eminent  divine  published  a  few  practical  pieces,  of  which 
the  following  may  he  mentioned :  ^  The  Principles  of  Re* 
Hgion  explained ;"  *^  A*  Word  to  Sinners ;''  *<  Christian 
Directions  to  walk  with  God ;''  '^  The  surest  and  safest 
Way  of  Thriving,  viz.  by  Charity  to  the  Poor ;'»  « The 
Young  Man's  Guide  through  the  Wilderness  of  this  World.'* 
These  were  coUected  in  an  8vo  volume  in  )706,  and  pub- 
lished at  London,  with  a  fine  portrait  by  Van  der  Gucht^ 
9fiid  archbishop  Tillotson's  Funeral  Sermon  and  Life  ot  him 
prefixed.^ 

GOUGH  (Richard),  the  Camden  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  a^d  one  of  the  most  iUustrions  antiquaries  Eng<* 
land  has  produced,  was  the  only  son  of  Harry  Go  ugh,  esq. 
ef  Perry-halK  This  gentleman,  for  whom  his  son  ever  pre- 
served a  reverential  affection,  was  bom  April  2, 1681,  and 
in  his  eleventh  year,  went  with  his  uncle  sir  Richard 
Gottgh,  to  China,  where  he  kept  his  accounts.  In  1707, 
he  commanded  the  ship  Strea^ham,  of  which  his  younger 
brother  Richard  was  purser  in  1709.  He  continued  to 
command  this  ship  till  1715,  when  he  retired*  with  a  de» 
cent  competency,  and  was  elected  a  director  of  the  East 
India  company  about  1731.  In  this  situation^  his  know* 
ledge  of  the  company's  affairs,  die  result  of  his  many 
voyages  in  their  service,  and  his  zeal  for  their  interests, 
jQioed  to  habitual  activity  and  integrity,  gave  him  greai 
weight.  He  became  also  a  representative  in  parliament  in 
1734,  for  the  borough  of  Bramber,  for  which  he  sat  until 
his  death.  His  pohtical  career  was  mark^ed  by  independence 
of  spirit.  Although  attached  to,  and  in  the  confidence  of, 
m  Robert  Walpole,  he  refused  several  offices  from  that 
minister,  and  yet  supported  him  to  the  last  He 'died  in 
1751,  and  was  buried  in  the  rector's  vault  in  St.  Andrew's 
church,  Holborn.  I^  lllji^  he  purchased  of  the  lady  of 
m  Richard  Shelley,  one  moiety  of  the  lAiddlemere  estate 
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in  Warwickshire  (the  other  moiety  of  which  he  before 
poii^esfed)^  which  afiterwarda  detcended  to  his  son  and  heir 
Richard,  together  with  the  property  at  Enfield,  which  he 
purchased ^  in  1783.  In  1719  he  married  Elizabeth^' 
daughter  of  Morgan  Hyude,  esq*  of  London,  an  eminent 
brewer. 

By  this  lady,  who  died  May  27,  1774,  he  bad  an  only 
son,  the  subject  of  this  article,  who  was  born  Oct.  21, 1735^ 
in  a  large  house  in  Winchester^street,  on  the  site  of  the 
monastery  of  the  Austin  friars.  He  received  the  first  ru- 
diments  of  Latin  and  Greek  under  the  tuition  of  one  Bar* 
newitz,  a  Couriander ;  and  afterwards,  on  his  death,  was 
committed  to  the  care  of  the  rev.  Roger  Pickering,  a  dis- 
senting minister,  a  man  unfortunate  in  life,  but  an  accom* 
pli^hed  scholar^  who  died  in  1755*;  when  Mr.  Gough 
finished  his  Greek  studies  under  Mr.  Samuel  Dyer,  the 
friend  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  of  the  contemporary  literati. 
Under  these  instructors,  Mn  Gough  has  not  left  us  le 
question  his  proficiency,  nor  that  early  ambition  to  know 
and  to  communicate,  which  forms  the  instructive  editor  and 
author.  At  the  very  early  age  of  eleven  he  commenced,  a 
task  which  would  mve  reflected  credit  on  any  period  of 
Ufe,  and  he  completed  it  with  a  perseverance  of  which 
there  is  probab^  no  other  iu^nce  in  our  literary  annals. 
This  was  <<  The  History  of  the  Bible,  translated  from  the 
Frengb,'*  (of  an  Amsterdam  edition  of  i700)^b^R.G« 
junior,^*  printed  at  London  in  1747.  Of  this  curious 
volume,  consisting;  of  160  sheets  in  folio,  bis  mother, 
delighted  at  such  a  dispfay  of  laudable  application!,  bore 
the  expence  of  printing  twenty-five  copies,  as  pve$eots 
to  a  few  friends ;  and  when  completed  at  the  press, 
it  was  marked,  by  way  of  colophon,  '*  Done  at  twelve  years 
and  a  half  old,*'  after  which,  in  the  copy  now  before  us, 
follows,  ^^  A  short  Chronology  of  the  Holy  Scripti^re,*'  in 


*  <^From  Uiis  nott  acoompliibed, 
M  well  as  learned  man,"  iMiys  Mr. 
Qougli  iftafragoMntof  his  own  ihemoin, 
**  1  num.  aGknowledge  myself  to  bavf 
derived  great  advantage ;  and  had  he 
been  left  to  indulge  the  liberality  of 
his  ^mpptf  vnoontfottled  by  fsmak 
and  maternal  partiality  i^ml  peculiv 
rity,  I  might  have  been  forwarded  in 
thatttyla  of  lifib  ta  which  it  was  his 
ambition  to  train  me»  and  to  which  I 
(vrer  after  wanted  both  tha  spar  and 


the  pnidfb,**  This  may  probably  %U 
lode  to  some  early  view  Mr.  Googh 
entertained  of  rising  in  public  lifo;  and 
ha  afterwards  gives  hints  of  being  lo^f 
restrained  and  contronled  in  the  pur« 
suits  to  which  he  subsequently  was  |e<f 
by  iicUnat«Ofi,  and  which  becaoia  ha* 
bitnal.  In  another  plac(  he  sajs» 
**  The  year  1774,  by  the  death  of  my 
mother,  made  bm  complelely  BMStar 
of  mysffltV 
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three  sheets.  The  style  is  throughout  juvenile  and  simple ; 
and  such  were  even  at  this  early  age  our  author's  notions 
of  literary  honour,  that  he  would  receive  no  aid  without 
acknowledgment^  and  therefore  page  24,  which  contains 
an  account  of  the  furniture  and  inhabitants  of  Noah's  ark, 
is  introduced  with  these  words :  "  The  printer  gives  you 
this  explanation.''  It  is  impossible  not  to  contemplate  this 
volume  with  a  strong  impression  of  the  excellent  and 
amiable  disposition  which  conducted  a  mere  boy,  unwearied 
and  pleased,  through  so  laborious  a, task.  Mr.  Gough 
himself,  in  his  mature  years,  appears  to  have  looked  at  it 
with  complacency  ;  and  the  copy  in  Mr.  Nichols's  pos- 
session is  filled  with  corrections  and  improvements  of  the 
language. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  that  his  parents  and  friends 
woukl  be  desirous  to  encourage  a  turn  of  mind  which  indi- 
cated so  powerful  a  sense  of  the  value  of  time  and  instruc- 
tion ;  and  accordingly  we  find  him  in  about  three  years 
completing  a  translation  of  *^  The  Customs  of  the  Israelites, 
translated  from  the  French  of  the  abbot  Fleury,  by  R.  G.'* 
1750,  8vo.     This  was  also  printed  for  distribution  among 
friends.     He  had  about  this  time  fully  prepared  for  the 
press,  even  to  the  title-page  and  preface,  a  work  of  great 
labour  and  research,  under  the  title  of  ^  Atlas  Renovatus, 
or  Geography  Modernized  ;  being  a  particular  description 
of  the  4,world  as  far  as  known  to  the  ancients,  and  the  pre- 
sent names  of  such  places  as  now  subsist ;  containing  all 
the  cities,  towns,  villages,  castles,  &c.  mentioned  in  an- 
cient authors,   with   all  the  remarkable  occurrences  that 
happened  at  the  several  places  ;  the  birth-places  of  famous 
men,  the  memorable  sieges  and  battles,  &c.  the  bounds, 
soil,  air,  manners,  government,  religion  of  each  country. 
The  whole  being  the  most  complete  sj/stem  ever  composed  be^ 
Jbre.     To'which  is  annexed  a  list  of  the  Roman  ways,  and 
a  copious  index  to  facilitate  the  whole.     Drawn  upon  the 
plans  of  Hornius's  and  Cellarius's  maps."     This  is  a  folio 
volume,  dated  1751,  fairly  written,  and  now  preserved  in 
Mr.  Nichols's  librarj',   as  a  memorial  of  his  consummate 
industry.     Such  a  compilation,  indeed,  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen, is  probably  without  a  parallel ;  for  much  of  the  de- 
sign,  arrangement,    &c.  is  perfectly  original,    ?ind  such 
intenseness  of  application  could  not  h^ve  been  recommended 
by  any  master.  <^ 
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After  the  death  of  his  father  (July  13,  1751)  Mr.  Gough 
Was  admitted,  in  July  1752,  fellow-conamoiier  of  Bene't- 
college,  Cambridge.  The  college  tutor  at  this  time  was 
Dr.  John  Barnardiston,  afterwards  master;  but  Mr.  Gough's 
private  tutor  was  the  rev.  John  Cott,  fellow  of  the  college, 
and  afterwards  rector  of  Braxted,  in  Essex,  "  to  whom," 
says  Mr.  Gough,  "  I  regularly  repeated  my  lesson,  with- 
out a  grain  of  instruction  on  his  part.'*  To  the  university 
Mr.  Gough  brought  a  considerable  fund  of  classical  litera** 
ture,  and  having  already  imbibed  a  curiosity  after  matters 
of  antiquity,  found  his  enthusiasm  heightened  by  a  con- 
nexion with  a  college  eminent  for  producing  a  succession 
of  British  antiquaries ;  and  it  is  certain  that  he  here  laid 
the  plan  of  his  "  British  Topography*.'*  He  applied,  in 
the  mean  time,  to  academical  studies,  with  an  ardour 
which  even  at  this  age  was  become  habitual,  and  the  know« 
ledge  he  acquired  in  philosophy  and  the  sciences  was  often 
displayed  in  his  future  labours  ;  some  of  which  prove  that 
he  had  paid  no  little  attention  to  subjects* of  theology  and 
sacred  criticism  ;  and  indeed  it  was  inferred  by  the  friends 
who  knew  his  acquisitions  most  intimately,  that  he  might 
have  passed  into  any  of  the  learned  professions  by  a  very 
easy  transition.  Before  he  left  the  university  he  had  pre- 
pared for  the  press,  although  they  all  remain  still  in  MS. 
the  following  works  :  I.  "  Notes  on  Memnon,  annexed  to 
the  abb6  Gedoyn's  French  translation."  2.  "Astro-my- 
thology ;  or,  a  short  account  of  the  Constellations,  with  the 
names  of  the  principal  stars  in  each,  and  their  connexion 
with  mythology."  3.  **  The  History  of  Bytbynia,  trans- 
lated from  the  French  of  the  abb6  Sevin."  4.  "  Memoirs 
of  celebrated  Professors  of  the  belles  lettres  in  the  aca- 
demy of  inscriptions,  &c.  at  Paris,  translated  and  abridged 
from  the  Elogia,  &c."  5.  **  Reflections  on  the  Egyptian 
Government;  and  also  on  the  Jewish,  Persian,  Cretan, 
Cafthaginian,  Spartan,  Athenian,  and  Roman  Govern- 
ments." 6.  **  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  Mith- 
ridates,  king  of  Pontus,  extracted  from  various  and  ge- 
nuine authors."  All  these,  with  many  voluminous  common- 
place booksy  were  executed  before  our  author  had  reached 

*  **  White  at  college  I  had  begtio  ■  son's  "  English  Topographer,"  till  t 

tp  make  additions  to  the  list  of  writers  fancied  I  might  commence  topographer 

on  the  Topography  of  Great  Britain  myself.     I  formed  a  quarto  volume,'^ 

and    Ireland,    prefixed   to    Gibson's  &c.     Fragment  of  bis  Memoirs,  writ- 

Camden.    I  inserted  these  in  Rawlin-  ten  by  himself. 
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Ilia  tvrenty-first  year.  Of  amusements  be  most  of  course 
b9iye  beea  sparingi  and  this  incessant  pursuit  of  know* 
ledge*  while  it  accumulated  a  large  fund  for  the  use  of  hit 
future  labours,  preserved  him  from  those  associations  ^ich 
are  so  dangerous  to  morals,  and  enabled  faim  to  pass  a  long 
life  not  only  untainted  wjib  vice,  but  uniformly  guided  by 
a  sense  of  piety^ 

•  Amidst  all  bis  academical  labours,  howeyer,  his  peculiar 
attachment  was  to  that  pursuit  on  which  his  fame  is  founded^ 
$be  study  of  the  history  and  antiquity  of  his  native  country, 
which^  be  always  acknowledged,  was  fostered  within  the 
walls  of  a  college  that  had  trained  archbishop  Parker,  the 
great  reviVer  of  the  study  of  antiquity*.  In  July  1756, 
Ipe  finally  left  Cambridge  without  taking  a  degree,  and  en- 
tered on  an  excursion  to  Peterborough,  Croyland,  and 
Stamford*  In  'bis  history  of  Croyland,  published  long 
after,  be  informs  us  that  his  career  of  antiquarian  pursuits 
l^gan  there,  and  at  that  time.  Similar  excursions  he 
afterwards  made* regularly  through  the  different  parts  of 
England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  from  175^  to  1771,  col- 
lecting materials,  noting  observations,  and  examining  witU . 
historical  and  critical  precision  all  the  remarkable  aites  of 
national  antiquities ;  and  until  within  two  years  of  his 
death,  be  repeated  his  visits  to  spots  of  particular  interest 
and  curiosity.  During  this  period  be  formed  an  extensive 
acquaintance  with  the  antiquaries  of  his  time»  which  pro- 
duced an  equally  extensive  correspondence.  In  some  of 
these  tours  he  made  several  drawings,  which,  although  he 
was  not  a  professed  draftsman,  were  not  discreditable  to 
bis  taste  and  accuracy,  and  he  also  amused  himself  occa- 
sionally with  etching,,  which  he  did  in  a  very  neat  oianner. 
A  volume  of  tbese  etchings,  now  in  our  possession,  by  the 
kindness  of  his  biographer,  we  treasure  as  a  most  pleasing 
^nd  curious  memorial.  Tbe  reisult  of  all  his  twenty  years 
excursions  appeared  afte.rwaivds  in  his  new  edition  of  Cam- 
den's ^*  Britannia." 

*  '*  Was  it  to  he  wondered  at  that  usually  spent  m  a  college  ?  or  tbat^  aA 

(the  pursuit  of  our  national  untiquities)  I  was  to  return  home  a^in  ty>  books 

sboutd  be  fostered  within  thesoTeflerabte  and  study,   without  any  prospeet  oC 

vails,   which  owed  their  support  and  being  able  to  gratify  my  wish  of  vi- 

•pWndour  to  archbishop  Parkef,  and  had  siting  foreign  counuies*    that  desire 

Qursed  a  succession  of  British  Anti-  should^  by  recoiV  iippel  a04S  powerfully 

^Aries  to  tbi?  present  time  ?   or  that,  to  ramble  ov«r  my.  owa  V    Fvagmeut 

without  any  view  to  a  degree  or  a  pro.  q|  M.eiu(iira»  a9  ebofe. 
Ai6c;nn     I    should  exceed  the   time 
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His  first  vegukr  publidition  was  anonymous,  ^^  The 
Histoiy  of  Carausius  ;  or  an  examination  of  what  has  been 
adiraii4ted  on  that  subject  by  Genebrier  and  Dr,  Stakeiey,^ 
IT63y  4tby  a  very  elaborate  and  critical  disquisition,  fh 
February  1767  be  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  society  of  an*- 
tiquaries  of  London,  and  in  1771,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Gre- 
gory Sharpe,  master  o^  the  temple,  he  was  noibinated 
director  of  the  society,  which  office  he  held  till  Dec.  12^ 
1797,  when  be  quitted  the  society  altogether.  Two  yeare 
before,  he  quitted  the  royal  society,  of  which  he  had  beeii 
chosen  fellow  in  March  1775.  In  1769  he  commenced  his 
eorrespondenee  with  the  Gentleman^s  Magazine,  by  to  acw 
eotttit  of  th^  village  of  Aldfristoo,  und^r  the  signature  of 
D.  H.  the  filial  letters  of  lais  name,  which  signature  he  te^ 
tained  to  the  last,  but  not  altogether  utiifoniily,  nor  H 
toother  signature  in  some  later  volumes,  with  the  same 
tetters,  to  be  mistaken  for  his.  On  the  death  of  his  fel- 
low-coliegiap>  Mr.  Duncombe,  in  1786,  the  department 
df  die  review  in  that  miscellany  was  for  t^^  most  part  cont- 
mitted  to  him.  ^  If,'*  as  he  says  himseK;  **  he  criticised 
%ith  warmth  and  severity  certain  innovatioi^s  attempted  in 
church  and  state,  he  wrote  his  sentiment^  with  sincerity 
and  impartiality-^-^itt  the  fullness  of  a  heart  deeply  im- 
pressed with  a  sense  of  the  excellence  itnd  happiness  of 
the  English  constitution  both  in  church  and  state.'*  Such 
indeed  were  Mr.  Gough's  steady  principles  during  that 
fieriod  of  intellectual  delusion  which  followed  the  French 
revolution ;  and  he  gave  his  aid  with  no  mean  effect,  to 
H  numerous  bckiy  of  writers  and  thinkers,  many  of  whom 
(and  we  wish  his  name  could  have  been  added  to  the 
number)  have  lived  to  en^oy  the  full  gratification  of  their 
hopes.  We  cannot,  however,  quit  this  subject  without 
noticing  that  extensive  knowledge  which  Mr.  Gough  dis*> 
filayed  in  his  critical  labours  in  the  Magazine;  he  seems 
never  to  have  undertaken  any  thing  of  the  kind  without 
such  an  acquaintance  with  the  subject  as  showed  that  his 
studies  had  been  almost  universal,  and  even  occasionally 
directed  to  those  points  of  literatMTe  which  could  be  least 
expected  to  demand  his  attention ;  we  allude  to  the  sub- 
jects of  theology  and  criticism,  both  sacred  and  classical. 
The  perusal  of  the  classics  in  particular  appears  frequently 
to  have  relieved  his  more  regular  labours. 
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snd  often  printed  st  Toulouse ;  and  at  Amsterdam  in  1700. 
His  poem  on  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  is  one  of  his  best,  and 
one  of  the  few  that  has  borne  a  translation  from  the  Gas- 
con language. ' 

GOUDIMEL  (Claude),  one  of  the  early  and  most  ce- 
lebrated composers  of  music  to  the  metrical  French  trans- 
lations of  the  psalms  for  the  use  of  the  protestants,  was  a 
native  of  Franclie-Comt^,  who  lost  his  life  at  Lyons,  on 
llie  day  of  the  massacre  of  Paris  in  1572,  for  having  set  to 
music  the  psalms  of  Clement  Marot.  Goudimel  has  been 
much  celebrated  by  the  protestants  in  France  for  this.mu- 
sic,  which  was  never  used  in  the  church  of  Geneva^  and  by 
the  catholics  in  Italy  for  instructing  Palestrina  in  the  art  of 
composition,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  great  har- 
monist and  Goudimel  had  ever  die  least  acquaintance  or 
Hitercourse  together.  He  set  the  <*  Chansons  Spirituelles*^ 
of  the  celebrated  Marc- Ant.  De  Muret,  in  four  parts,  which 
were  printed  at  Paris,  1555.  We  may  suppose  Goudimel, 
at  this  time,  to  have  been  a  catholic,  as  the  learned  Muret 
is  never  ranked  among  heretics  by  French  biographers. 
Ten  years  after,  when  he  set  the  psalms  of  Clement  Marot, 
this  version  was  still  regarded  with  less  horror  by  the  catho-^ 
lies  than  in  later  times ;  for  the  music  which  Goudimel  had 
aet  to  it  was  printed  at  Paris  by  Adrian  Le  Boy,  and  Robert 
Ballard,  with  a  privilege,  1565.  It  was  reprinted  in  Hol- 
land, in  1607,  for  the  use  of  the  protestants.  His  works 
ate  become  so  scarce,  that  his  name  and  reputation  are 
preserved  by  protestant  historians,  more  in  pity  of  his  mis- 
fortunes, than  by  any  knowledge  of  their  excellence.  The 
earliest  mention  of  Goudimel,  as  a  composer,  is  in  a  woric 
entitled  *^  Liber  quaitus  Ecclesiasticarum  Cantionum  qua- 
tuor  rocum  vulgo  Motete  vocant,*'  printed  at  Antwerp,  by 
Susato,  1554,  eighteen  years  before  his  death.  These 
motets  resemble  in  gravity  of  style,  simplicity  in  the  sub^ 
jecta  of  fugue,  and  purity  of  harmony,  the  ecclesiastical 
compositions  of  our  venerable  countryman  Bird.  Some  of 
Us  letters  are  printed  among  the  poems  of  his  intimate 
iriend  Melissus,  published  under  the  title  of  ^^Melissi 
tSchediasmatum  Reliquias,**  1575,  8vo.' 

GOUGE  (William),  a  very  celebrated  puritan  divine^ 
was  bom  at  Bow  near  Stratford,  Middlesex,  Nov.  1^  IStS, 

^  iforeri.— Diet.  Hiit* 

S  «eD.  PieC.— Dr.  Borne j,  in  Best*!  Cydopaidia.— Hawkias'i  Hitt.  of  Mufi^ 
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%nd  educated  ai  Eton  achooU  whence  he  went  in  1^5  to 
King^s  college,  Cambridge.  He  was  endowed  with  con- 
siderable powers  of  mindy  and  by  dose  application  to  atadVt 
acf^umulated  a  great  fund  of  learning.  Such  was  bis  ar- 
^ur  and  regularity  in  his  literary  pursuits,  that  during  bis 
first  three  years,  be  slept  only  one  night  out  of  college^ 
«uid  for  nine  years  never  missed  college  prayers  at  hidf- 
past  fi,ve  in  the  mornings  unless  when  from  home,  it  waa 
bis  invariable  rule  to  re^d  fifteen  chapters  in  the  Bible 
every  day,  at  three  times.  When  chosen  reader  of  logic 
end  philosophy  ip  the  college,  he  was  eq^ually  precise  in 
regularity  of  duty  and  attendance.  Having  taken  hb  de^ 
grees,  and  been  admitted  into  orders,  he  was  in  ldO&pre«-^ 
ferred  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Anne*s  Blackfriars,  Lonctoa», 
where  he  became  extremely  popular ;  and  having  insii*^ 
tuted  a  lecture  on  Wednesday  mornings,  it  was  frequented 
by  many  p^rsoQs  of  the  first  rank.  Having,  however,  im* 
bibed  some  of  the  pr€|}udioe8  which  were  t^en  so  commoa 
against  the  church  of  England,  he  was  occasionaJty  cen- 
sured, and  at  one  time  threatened  with  a  prosecution  in. 
the  StaflT-chamber  for  having  become  a  member  of  a  society 
for  the  purchase  of  impropriattons ;  but  this  did  not  take 
effect,  and  the  subsequent  disturbances  relieved  him  from 
any  farther  molestation.  In  1643,  he  wasnomipated  one 
of  the  assembly  of  divines,  and  took  an  active  part  ie  the 
various  proceedings  instituted  by  the  then  ruling  powers 
for  the  reformation  of  the  churchy  But  when  in  1648,  he 
saw  the  lengths  to  which  their  reformations  tended,  he 
united  with  a  large  body  of  his  brethren  in  deciariag  against 
putting  the  king  to  death.  For  forty«five  years,  says 
Granger,  he  was  the  laborious,  the  exemplary,,  a^id  the 
much  loved  minister  of  St  Anne's  Blackfriars,  where  none 
ever  thought  or  spoke  ill  of  him,  but  such  as  were  incUeed 
to  think  or  speak  ill  of  religion  itself  He  died  Dec  12» 
L653.  He  appears,  indeed,  to  have  had  the  suffrages  of 
aU  his  coiUemporaries,  and  is  honourably  nkentiened.  by 
many  foreign  divines.  He  was  at  one  time  offered  the 
provostship  of  King's  college,  but  declined  it;  his  usuel 
sayiog  was,  that  it  was  his.  highest  ambition  ^^  to  go  frooa 
to  heaven."    He  published  seiveval  pioua  tsaclbi 


and  some  sermons,,  which  bishop  WUkins  classes  nmtiUM; 
the  most  excellent  of  his  time ;  but  bis  principal  work 
was  ^  A  eomoieatarj'  or  the  Epistle  te  the  Hebrews^ 
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all  respects  pr^-eminenily  qualifted  for  tbe  ll^ours  of  mh 
antiquai^,  which  rarely  meet  with  an  adequate  remunera- 
tion. Indeed  this  work  must  have  convinced  the  world 
that  he  possessed  not  only  the  most  indefatigable  perse* 
veranee^  but  an  ardour  which  no  expence  could  possibly 
deter.  One  great  object  of  his  wishes  was  to  prepare 
**  The  Sepulchral  Monuments*'  for  a  new  edition.  With 
this  constantly  in  riew^  he  spared  neither  trouble  nor  ex* 
pence  in  obtaining  an  ample  store  of  new  and  accurate 
drawii^  by  the  first  artists,  all  which,  with  the  numeroua 
and  beautiful  plates  already  engraTod,  form  part  of  his  no- 
ble bequest  to  the  university  of  Oxford.  Among  his  latest 
separate  publications  were,  an  Accoant  of  the  beautiful 
Missal  presented  to  Henry  VL  by  the  dochess  of  Bedford^ 
purchased  at  the  duchess  of  Portland's  sale  by  James  Ed- 
wards, esq.  in  whose  possession  it  remains ;  ^  The  History 
of  Pleshy,  in  Essex/'  1 803^  4to ;  and  the  same  year,  and 
in  the  same  form,  the  ^^  Plates  of  the  Coins  of  the  Seleu- 
cidss.*'  A  few  other  separate  publications,  previous  to^ 
these,  will  be  noticed  at  tbe  end  of  this  article. 

Mr  Gough  drew  up,  at  the  united  request  of  the  presi- 
tient  and  fellows,  the  History  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
of  London,  prefixed  to  the  first  volume  of  their  ^^  Arcfas^o- 
logia,'*  in  1770,  and  to  the  eleven  succeeding  virfnmes  of 
that  work,  as  well  as  to  xne  ^  Vetusta  MOnumenta,*'  con- 
tributed a  great  many  curious  articles  *.  He  was  equally 
liberal  in  hb  communications  to  Mr.  Nicholses  **  Biblio^ 
theca  Topdgraphioa,^'  and  to  his  *^  History  of  Leicester*- 
shire.'*  Mr*  Nichols  relates  with  just  feeling,  that  *'  for  a 
long  series  of  years  he  had  experienced  hi  Mr.  Gough  the 
kind,  disinterested  friend ;  the  prudent,  judicious  adviser^ 
tbe  firm,  unshaken  patron*  To  him  every  material  event 
in  life  wa^  coufidentially  imparted.  In  those  that  were 
prosperous^  no  roan  more  heartily  rejoiced ;  in  such  as 
were  less  propitious,  no  man  more  sincei^ety  condoled^  or 

*  His  Papen  in  the  «<  Arofattol<^i%''  Co  a»  antient  Mosaic  Pavement  ai 

are,  Oa  the  Giaato'  Grave  in  Pearith  Ely,  p.  121 ;   On  a  Roman  Heroic- 

Churah-y«rd,  vol.  It.  p.  ISS  ;  On  the  gfam,  p.  1T2 ;  On  Fonts,  p.  183 ;  On 

Dett  Matret,  voV   UI.  p.  105;    On  the  Analogy  hctareen  ceitaia  H^aw 

I'our  Roman  AlUrs  found  in  Orahaoi*g  ments,  vol.  XI.  p.  33;  Oa  a  Qree|c 

l>fke,  p.  US;  On  the  Invention  of  Inscription  in  London)  p.  4S. 

€»rdn»l»T»&  vol.  VIII.  p.  152;  On  In  th«  **  Vetasta  MouamenlK,'*  ha 

the  Parian  Chronicle,  vol.  IX.  p«  157;  wrote  tbe  Deserittions  of  vol.11.  Platea 

On  the  Stamps  of  the  antieot  OculisU,  XXXVI.  ^KXXVII.  XXXIX.  XL.  Xht. 

p.  SST;  On  antient  Mansion-hotifes  XLIL  XLIIL  a;LV.   L.    LIH.   LIY. 

in  Northampton  and  Doriet  Shira9»  LV.    VoU    IX|«   ^Uc«i  i^V«  Wr^ 

to].  X.  p.  'f ;  On  aelatacader,  p.  US;  XVU.  XXV. 
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more  readily  endeavoored  to  alleviate.'^  The  de^  con- 
cern which  be  feh  at  the  dreadfyl  fire  that  destroj^ed  Mr. 
Nicholses  valuable  property  in  1808,  was  shewn  in  a  series 
of  the  kindest  consolatory  letters^  whidi  were  anioug  the 
last  he  ever  wrote.  In  one,  dated  September  of  that  year, 
he  requested  Mr.  Nichols  to  execute  a  confidential  com* 
mission,  "  which,"  he  emphatically  adds,  "  may  be  the 
last  office  you  will  have  to  do  for  your  sincere  friend.** 
This  was  nearly  prophetic^  for  thete  wa»  litUe  now  to  be 
done  that  conid  contribute  to  bis  comforts.  ^^  Tlie  hriirht 
gem  of  intellect,''  says  his  affectionate  biographer, 
**  though  frequently  clouded,  had  iotervals  of  its  fovmer 
splendour ;  and  the  frequent  emanations  of  benevolence 
displayed  through  a  long, and  painful  illness,  whilst  they 
comforted  and  delighted  those  around  him^  added  poig* 
nancy  to  the  regret  they  experienced  for  those  bitter  suf- 
ferings which  threatened  to  overwhelm  a  noble  mind  with 
total  imbecility  ;  from  which,  however,  he  was  mercifully 
Telieved,  'without  any  apparent  struggle  at  the  last,  on 
Feb.  20,  1^09,  and  was  buried  on  the  28th,  in  the  church-* 
yard  of  Wormley,  in -Herts,  in  a  vault  built  for  that  pur* 
pose^^on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel,  not  far  frpni  the 
altar  which  for  several  years  be  had  devoutly  frequented.^ 
The  funeral,  although,  in  conformity  to  his  own  directionsi, 
as  little  ceremonious  as  propriety  would  permit,  was  fol- 
lowed from  Enfield  to  Wormley  by  crowds  wiiose  lamenta- 
tions and  regrets  were  unequivocally  shown.  The  poor 
and  the  afflicted  had  indeed  lost  in  Mr.  Gough  a  father, 
protector,  and  benefactor.  Enfield  and  its  neighbourhood 
mOst  long  cl)erish  a  lively  and  grateful  remembrance  of  bis 
benevolence,  which  was  at  once  extensive,  judicious,  and 
unostentatious.  It  was  in  him  a  principle  and  a  system  ; 
it  began  early,  and  continued  to  tfae.last;  it  embraced  not 
only  tl>e  present,  but  the  future,  and  he  had  provided  that 
his  charity  should  continue  to  be  felt  long  after  the  heart 
that  dictated  it  had  ceased  to  beat.  His  faithful  domestics^ 
when  unable  to  continue  their  services,  continued  to  re- 
ceive their  pay,  in  the  shape  of  annuities  ;  and  as  he  pos« 
sessed  the  attribute  ascribed  co  ^^  the  merciful  man,^'  the 
generous  steed,  exempt  by  age  from  labour,  and  the  cow 
no  longer  useful  in  the  dairy,  were  permitted  to  close  tbei# 
useful  lives  in  a  luxuriant  meadow  reserved  (or  that  express 
purpose.  The  genuine  personal  character  of  Mr.  Gough 
could  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  witnessed  him  in 
Vol.  XVL  K 
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his  domestic  and  familiar  circle.  Though  highly  and  de** 
servedly  distinguished  as  a  scholar,  the  pleasantry  and  the 
easy  condescension  of  his  convivial  hours  still  more  en^ 
deared  him,  not  only  to  his  intimates,  but  even  to  those 
with  whom  the  forms  and  customs  of  the  world  rendered  il 
necessary  tiiat  he  should  associate. 

In  1774,  soon  after  the  death  of  his  mother,  an  event 
by  which  be  came  in  possession  of  an  excellent  family  re- 
sidence at  Ehifield,  with  the  large  estate  bequeathed  to  him 
in  reversion  by  his  father,  he  added  greatly  to  all  his  other 
comforts,  by  marrying  Anne,  fourth  daughter  of  Thomas 
Hall,  esq.  of  Goldings,  Herts ;  a  lady  of  distinguished 
merit,  who  after  a  long  and  affectionate  union,  has  to 
lament  the  loss  of  him  whose  object  through  life  was  to 
increase  her  happiness. 

It  is,  however,  as  the  learned  and  acute  antiquary  that 
he  will  be  handed  down  to  posterity ;  and  from  the  epitaph 
written  by  himself,  he  appears  desirous  to  rest  his  fame  on 
his  three  publications,  the  ^^  British'  Topography,"  the 
edition  of  **  Camden,"  and  the  "  Sepulchral  Monuments ;" 
sufficient  indeed  to  place  him  in  the  very  first  rank  of  the 
antiquaries  of  the  eighteenth  century.  But  while  he  gave 
a  preference  in  point  of  value,  labour,  and  utility  to  those 
works,  he  was  in  no  respect  ambitious  of  personal  honours. 
He  took  no  degree  at  Cambridge^  and  resisted  the  solicit 
tations  of  many  members  of  the  university  of  Oxford  to 
receive  an  honorary  degree ;  and  when  he  withdrew  from 
the  Royal  Society  and  that  of  the  Antiquaries,  from  causes 
on  which  we  shall  not  enter,  but  must  ever  regret,  he  no 
longer  appended  to  his  name  the  usual  initials  of  fellow- 
ship. In  politics,  he  was  a  firm  friend  to  the  house  of 
Brunswick,  and  a  stranger  to  the  mutability  of  his  con* 
temporaries.  "  That  independence,"  he  informs  us  him- 
self, *^  which  he  gloried  in  possessing  as  his  inheritance, 
and  which  be  maintained  by  a  due  attention  to  his  income, 
discovered  itself  in  his  opinions  and  his  attachments.  As 
he  could  not  hastily  form  connexions,  he  may  seem  to  have  ^ 
indulged  strong  aversions.  But  he  could  not  accommodate 
himself  to  modern  manners  or  opinions ;  and  he  had  re- 
sources within  himself,  to  make  it  less  needful  to  seek 
them  from  without.  And  perhaps  the  greatest  inconve- 
nience arising  from  this  disposition  was  the  want  of  oppor- 
tunities to  serve  his  friends.  But  he  saw  enough  of  the 
general  temper  of  mankind,  to  convince  him  that  favours 
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Bbottid  not  be  too  often  asked ;  and  that  as  to  be  too  mueh 
linder  obligation  is  the  worst  of  bondage,  so  to  confer 
obligations  is  the  truest  liberty/'  Such  sentimentti  and 
such  conduct  do  no  discredit  to  men  like  Mr.  Gough.  His 
talents,  his  rank  in  society,  and  bis  years,  gave  him  claims 
to  respect,  which  were,  what  he  thought  them,  undeniable  ;> 
and  even  where  he  shewed  any  symptoms  of  resentment, 
they  were  never,  beyond  the  limits  which  his  superior  cha-^ 
racter  and  long  services  amply  justified. 

His  library,  with  the  exception  of  his  legacy  to  the  Bod- 
leian, was  sold,  agreeably  to  his  own  direction,  by  Messrs* 
Leigh  and  Sotheby,  in  twenty  days,  April  5 — 28,  1810, 
and  produced  3552/.  3^.  His  prints,  drawings,  coins,  me^ 
dais,  &c.  were  sold  July  19,  1812,  and  the  two  following 
days,  and  produced  517^.  6s.  6(L  By  his  last  will,  be  be- 
queathed to  the  university  of  Oxford  all  his  printed  books 
and  manuscripts  on  Saxon  and  Northern  literature,  for  the  use 
of  the  Saxon  professor ;  all  his  manuscripts,  printed  books, 
and  pamphlets,  prints,  and  drawings,  maps,  and  copper- 
plates  relating  to  British  topography,  (of  which,  in  1 808, 
be  had  nearly  printed  a  complete  catalogue)';  his  inter- 
leaved copies  of  the  "  British  Topography,*'  "  Camden's 
Britannia,"  and  the  ^*  Sepulchral  Monuments  of  Great 
Britain,''  with  all  the  drawings  relative  to  the  latter  work ; 
and  all  the  copper-plates  of  the  ^^  Monuments*'  and  the 
>*  Topography ;"  with  fourteen  volumes  of  drawings  of 
sepulchral  and  other  monuments  in  France.  Ail  these'  he 
wills  and  desires  may  ^'  be  placed  in  the  Bodleian  library, 
in  a  building  adjoining  to  the  picture  gallery,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  "Antiquaries  closet."  These  were  ac- 
cordingly deposited  in  the  closet,  and  a  catalogue  has  since 
been  printed  in  a  handsome  quarto,|  under  the  care  of  the 
rev.  B.  Bandihel,  librarian  of  the  Bodleian.  A  more  va- 
luable or  extensive  treasure  of  British  topography  wail 
never  collected  by  an  individual.  The  MSS.  are  very  nu- 
merous, and  many  of  the  most  valuable  printed  books  are 
.illustrated  by  the  MS  notes  of  Mr.  Gough  and  other  emi- 
nent antiquaries.  The  remaindejr  of  his  will,  for  which  we 
refer  to  our  authority^  is  not  less  in  proof  of  his  liberality, 
affection,  and  steady  friendship.  Such  was  the  life  of  Mr. 
Gough,  of  which  be  says,  in  a  memoir  already  qupted^ 
*^  If  I  have  relieved  the  wantsand  distresses  of  the  unhappy 
without  ostentation,  have  done  justice  without  interest^ 
h^ve  served  the  common  cause  of  literature  without  vanity^ 
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iBaiotaindd  my  own  independence  without  pride  or  iafo« 
lence^  have  moderated  my  attachment  to  external  objects^ 
imd  placed  my  affections  on  the  virtuous  and  honest  cha- 
racter, and  may  trust  to  have  so  passed  through  things 
temporal  as  finally  not  to.  lose  things  eternal — I  shall  have 
lia^d  enough.^\ 

A  few  of  Mr.  Gough*s  publications  yet  remain  to  be  no* 
ticed ;  1.  New  editions  of  *^  Description  des  Royaulmes  d'An* 
gleterre  et  d'Ec'oss^,  composed  par  Etienne  Perlin/'  Paris^ 
1558 ;  and  of  '^  Histoire  de  Tentree  de  la  Reine  Mere  dans 
le  Grande  BretagnOf  par  de  laSerre,"  Paris,  1639;  which 
be  illustrated  with  cuts,  and  English  notes ;  and  introduced 
by  historical  prefaces,  in  1775.  2.  **  A  Catalogue  of  the 
Coins  of  Canute,  king  of  Denmark  and  England,  with 
specimens,''  1777,  4to.  3.  '^  An  Essay  on  the  Rise  and 
Progress  of  Geography  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  illus- 
trated with  specimens  of  our  oldest  maps,"  1780,  4to ;  and 
^*  Catalogue  of  Sarum  and  York  Missals,"  1780,  both  ex- 
tracted from  the  second  edition  of  his  ^^  British  Topogra- 
phy." 5.  <<  A  comparative  view  of  the  ancient  Monuments 
of  India^"  &c«  1785,  4to.  6.  *^  List  of  the  members  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  from  their  revival 
in  1717  to  June  1796;  arranged  in  chronological  isuid  al- 
phabetical order,"  1798,  4to.  7.  In  the  same  year  he 
amended  and  considerably  enlarged,  from  the  Paris  edition 
of  1786,  an  English  translation  of  the  '^  Arabian  Nights 
Entertainments,"  to  which  he  added  notes  of  illustration, 
jkud  a  preface,  in  which  the  supplementary  tales  published 
by  Dom.  Chavis  are  proved  to  be  a  palpable  forgery. 
8.  ^<  A  Letter  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  by  a  Lay- 
man," 1799,  8vo,  on  various  subjects  connected  with  the 
prosperity  of  the  church.  9.  ^'  Rev.  Kennett  Gibson^s 
comment  upon  part  of  the  fifth  journey  of  Antoninus 
through  Britain,"  &c.  1800,  4to.  10.  <<  Description  of  the 
Beauchamp  chapel,  adjoining  to  the  church  of  St  Mary  at 
Warwick^"  1804,  4to.  As  to  his  assistance  to  his  friends 
engaged  in  literary  pursuits,  it  was  more  extensive  than 
probably  will  ever  be  known;  but  some  particulars  are 
stated  by  bis  biographer,  to  which  we  prefer,  and  many  other 
acknowledgments  may  be  found  in  various  works  published 
within  the  last  forty  years.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no 
portrait  of  Mr.  Gough  exists^,  nor  is  it  known  that  he  ever 
would  consent  to  sit  to  any  of  the  many  artists  with  whom 
he  was  connected,  and  to  some  of  whom  he  was  a  steady 
patron.     His  person   was  short,  inclining  to  corpulence* 
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His  features  bespoke  the  energy  and  activity  of  his  miiuL 
In  youth  he  was  peculiarly  shy,  which  he  attributed  to  a 
late  entrance  into  the  world,  and  an  irresistible  habit  of 
application  to  books.  As  his  intercourse  with  society  ad«- 
vanced)  his  manner  became  more  easy,  and  his  conversa^ 
tion  was  always  lively,  often  with  a  pleasant  flow  of  hu^ 
tnonr,  and  his  disposition  communicative. ' 

GOUJET  (Claude  Peter),  a  canon  of  St«  James  dc 
I'Hopital,  and  an  associated  academician  of  Marseilles*, 
Rouen,  Angers^  and  Auxerre,  was  born  at  Paris,  Oct.  19, 
1697.  His  father  was  a  taylor,  with  a  tradesman -like 
aversion  to  learning,  in  the  pursuit  of  which,  however,  he 
found  it  impossible  to  prevent  his  son  from  employiug  his 
early  years.  He  began  his  studies  at  Paris,  and  csarried 
them  on  principally  in  the  Jesuits'  college,  and  in  the 
congregation  of  the  oratory.  In  1720  he  obtained  a  ca.« 
nonry  of  St  James  de  THopital.  He  died  at  Paris,  Feb. 
2,  1767.  His  whole  life  appears  to  have  been  a  scene  of 
literary  labour,  always  useful,  and  often  conducted  with 
great  judgment.  Id  order  to  pursue  his  studies  without 
interruption  at  home,  or  the  necessity  of  having  recourse 
to  foreign  assistance,  he  accumulated  a  fine  library  of 
10,000  volumes,  in  all  branches  of  literature,  but  part»-- 
cularly  literary  history  and  biography.  For  fifty  years^  be 
continued  to  publish  one  voluminous  compilation  afttr 
another;^  and  by  close  application,  so  impaired  his  sight 
that  he  was  almost  blind  seme  time  before  his  de^th.  The 
last  ^itor  of  Moreri  divides  his  publications  into  transla«* 
tions,  works  of  piety,  works  of  literary  history,  lives  and 
eloges,  papers  in  the  literary  Journals,  and  lastly  prefocea; 
in  all  amounting  to  eighty^three  articles.  Of  these  the 
most  useful  appear  to  be,  1 .  **  Les  Vies  des  Saints,"  Paris^ 
1730,  7  vols.  12mo,  often  reprinted  in  4to,  and  other 
forms.  2.  **  Bibliotheque  des  auteurs  ecclesiastiques  du 
XVIIL  siecle,  pour  servir  de  continuation  a  celle  de  M. 
du  Pin,  &c.^  ibid.  (736,  3  vols.  8vo.  3.  '<  Supplement'* 
to  Moreri^s  Dictionary,  ibid.  1755,  2  vols.  fol.  He  also 
pointed  out  many  hundred  errors  in  the  early  editions  of 
that  work.  4.  *^  Nouveau  Supplement'^  to  the  same  die* 
tionary,  ibid.  1749,  fol.  with  a  volume  of  *^  Additions/' 
1750,  fol.    5.  <^  Bibliotheque  Fran^oise,  ou  histoire  de  la 
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*  NichoU*fl  Bowyer,  toI.  VI.  where,  aad  in  the  other  Tolamei  of  that  inte- 
resting series  of  literarf  history,  will  be  found  many  particulars  relatire  to  Mr. 
Cough's  connexioufl^  and  a  rery  oonsi^eraUo  ooUection  of  bis  epiitolary  corre« 
•pondeace. 
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Ittterature  Fraii5aVse,"  from  the  invention  of  printing,  21 
vols,  12mo,  ibid.  1740 — 1759.  This  is  the  most  useful  of 
all  bis  works.  It  was  undertaken  at  the  request  of  M. 
D*Argenson,  the  secretary  of  state.  It  in  some  measure 
resembles  Niceron,  whom  he  also  assisted  in  hi^  useful 
**Memoires,"  and  wrote  his  life.  6.  "  De  Tetat  des  Sciences 
en  France,  depuis  la  mort  de  Charlemagne  jusqu^a  celle 
du  roi  Robert,'*  1737,  l2mo.  This  learned  dissertation 
x>btained  the  prize  of  the  academy  of  belles  lettres,  and  the 
members  of  this  academy  are  said  to  have  done  for  Goujet 
what  they  had  never  done  for  any  other  man.  Without 
any  solicitation,  or  knowledge  of  the  matter  on  his  part, 
they  sent  a  deputation  of  six  of  their  number  to  him,  re* 
questing  the  honour  of  choosing  him,  in  the  room  of  the 
deceased  abb6  de  Vertot.  7.  A  new  edition  of  Richelet's 
-Dictionary,  Lyons,  1756,  3  vols.  fol.  8.  "  L'Histoire  du 
College  Royal  de  France,"  4to.  9.  "  Hist,  du  Pontificat 
de  Paul  V."  Amsterdam  (Paris)  1765,  2  vols.  12mo.  This 
ivas  his  laist  work,  in  which  he  is  much  less  favourable  to 
the  Jesuits  than  might  have  been  expected  from  one  edu- 
cated among  them.  * 

GOUJON  (John),  an  eminent  sculptor  and  architect 
of  Paris,  lived  under  Francis  I.  and  Henry  II.  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  designed  the  fronts  of  the  old  Louvre.  This 
artist's  figures,  in  demi -relief,  have  never  been  surpassed; 
nor  can.  any  thing  of  that  kind  be  more  beautiful  than  his 
Fountain  of  the  Innocents,  in  the  street  of  St.  Denis  at 
Paris.  The  cariatides  which  support  a  tribune  in  the  hall 
of  the  Hundred  Swiss  at  the  Louvre  are  no  less  so.  Many 
more  of  his  works  may  be  seen  in  that  city,  which  are  the 
admiration  of  connoisseurs,  and  remind  us  of  the  simple 
.and  sublime  beauties  of  the  antique  style ;  for  which  rear 
son  he  is  justly  called  the  Corregio  of  sculpture. ' 

GOULART  (Simon),  a  protestant  divine,  and  volu- 
minous writer,  was  born  at  Senlis,  Oct.  20,  lj(43,  and 
studied  divinity  at  Geneva,  where  he  was  ordained  in  Octo- 
ber 1566,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  ministers  of  that 
city,  a  situation  which  he  filled  for  the  long  space  of  sixty- 
two  years.  His  residence'at  Geneva  was  never  discontinued 
but  on  account  of  three  journies  he  took  to  France,  on 
/matters  relating  to  the  protestant  churches,  the  one  In 
) 576,  when  he  went  to   Forez;  the  second  in  1582,  to 
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Champagne,  and  the  third  in  1 600,  to  Grenoble.  The  rest 
of  bis  life  be  devoted  to  bis  pastoral  duties,  and  to  bis  nu^ 
inerous  works,  which  prove  him  ope  of  the  tnost  indefatir 
gable  writers  of  his  time.  He  died  Feb;  3,  1 623,  in  bU 
eighty-fifth  year,  and  in  full  possession  of  his  faculties. 
He  preached  but  seven  days  before  his  death.  Scaliger, 
who  had  a  great  esteem  for  him,  says  he  was  an  ingenious 
roan,  who  learnt  all  he  knew  without  the  assistance  of  a 
master. 

Among  the  Avorks  which  he  edited  and  commented  upon^^ 
were  those  of  Plutarch,  St.  Cyprian,  Seneca,  &c.  H« 
made  a  collection  of  <^  Remarkable  Histories,'*  in  3  vols* 
8vo,  and  wrote  several  pieces  relating  to  the  history  of  his 
own  times,  particularly  a  '^  Collection  of  the  most  memo** 
rable  events  which  occurred  during  the  League,  with  notes 
and. original  documents,"  in  6  vols.  4to.  >  Many  of  his 
pieces  were  anonymous,  but  to  these  he  usually  affixed  the 
initials  S.  G.  S.  signifying  ^^  Simon  Goulart  Senlisien."  He 
was  so  well  acquainted  with  the  secret^  of  literary  bistory^ 
and  of  anonymous  publications,  that  Henry  III.  of  France^ 
wishing  to  know  the  author  of  a  piece  published  un-der  the 
$issumed  name  of  Stepbanus  Junius  Brutus,  and  intended 
to  propagate  republican  doctrines,  sent  a  person  to  Geneva 
1.0  consult  Goulart,  but  the  latter  refused  to  qommuuicate 
the'  fact,  for  fear  of  exposing  the  author  to  serious  injury. 
He  had  a  son,  who  was  a  minister  of  the  Walloon  church 
at  Amsterdam,  and  a  strenuous  assertar  of  Arminian  tenets^ 
but  did  not  attain  his  fatber^s  reputation.  ^  *     . 

GOULSTON,G0ULSON*or  QOLSON  (Theodore), 
an  eminent  English  physician  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
was  born  in  Northamptonshire,  and  was  son  of  Mr.  William 
Goulstbn,  rector  of  Wymondham,  in  Leicestershire.  He 
became  probationer  fellow  of  Merton  college,  Oxford,  in 
1596,  where  he  took  the  degrees  of  B*  and  M.  A.  and  after.;^ 
wards  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  physic,  ^bich  he 
practised  first  in  Oxford,  and  j^fterwards  at  Wymondh^m,^ 
where  he.  was  .much  resorted  to  for  biisi  advice.  Oti  April 
90y  1610,  be  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  physic,  and  be- 
jcame  csandidate.  of  the  college  of  physicians  at  I^ondon, 
being  well  approved  by  the  president,  censors^  and  fellows; 
imd  the  year  following  he  was  mad^  a  fellow  and  censor 
f>f  that  college^    He  was  soon  introduced  into  y^ry  extent 
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%ive  fyractice  in  the  city  of  London,  and  diitingnisfaed  htm«- 
self  likewise-  to  great  advantage  by  his  skill  in  the  Latin 
aiid  Greek  languages,  and  divinity^  and  by  fais  writings. 
His  affection  to  the  public  good  and  to  the  advauoement  of 
the  faculty  of  physic  was  such,  that  by  his  last  will  and 
testament  he  gave  two  hundred  pounds  to  purchase  a 
rent-charge  for  the  maintenance  of  an  annual  lecture 
within  the  college  of  physicians  of  London.  This  lecture 
was  to  be  read  from  time  to  time  by  one  of  the  four 
youngest  doctors  in  physic  of  the  college,  and  to  be  upon 
two,  'or  three,  or  more  diseases,  as  the  censors  should 
direct ;  and  to  be  read  yearly,  at  a  convenient  season  betwixt 
Michaelmto  and  Easter,  upon  some  dead  body  (if  pro« 
curabie)  on  three  days  successively,  in  the  forenoon  and 
afternoon.  He  left  likewise  several  books  to  Merton  c<A* 
lege,  besides  several  other  donations,  which  legacies  were 
punctually  paid  by.  his  widow  Ellen,  who  being  possessed 
ofthe  impropriate  parsonage  of  Bardwell  in  Suffolk,  pro<*> 
cared  leave  from  the  king  to  annex  the  satne  to  the  vi« 
carage,  and  gave  them  both  to  the  college  of  St  J(rfin*s,  in 
Oxford.  Our  author  died  at  his  house  within  the  parish 
of  St.  Martin  Ludgate,  May  4,  1632,  and  was  interred 
with  great  solemnity  in  the  church  of  that  parish. 

The  public  has  been  indebted  on  several  occasions  to 
the  Gulstonian  institution  for  ingenious  dissertations,  de- 
livered as  lectures;  us  tho$e  of  Dr.  Musgrave;  Dr.  For^ 
dyce's  treatise  on  digestion  ;  Dr.  Saunders,  &c.  Dr.  GouU 
stofi  wrote,  1.  'f  Versio  Latina  et  paraphrasis  in  Aristotelis 
rbetoricam,'*  London,  1619,  1623,  &c.  in  4to.  2.  "  Aris- 
tote^s  de  Poetic^  liber  Latine  conversus,  et  analyticA 
inetbbdo  illustratus,^*  London,  1623,  4to.  3.  **  Versio, 
t^ris  Lectioties,  et  Anootationes  criticce  in  ppus^ula  varia 
Galeiii,"  London^  1^40,  4to,  published  by  bis  friend  Mr, 
Thomas  Gataker»  rector  of  Rotherhithe,  ill  Surrey.  ^ 

GOULU  (JoHiJ),  a  French  writer  of  some  note,  was  the 
son  of  Nicholas  Goulu,  royal  professor  of  Greek  in  the 
wiiv«ersity  of  Paris,  in  1567,  and  author  of  a  translation 
from  Greek  into  Latin  of  Gregentius's  dispute  with  the  Jew 
Herbanus,  which  De  Noailles,  the  French  ambassador,  had 
brought  from  ConstaDtinople,  and  of  othet  works,  a  <xA* 
lectioii  of  MHbich  was  printed  at  Paris  in  1580.  Hi$  s^rt 
was  borii  at  Patiis  Au^.-^S,  1576,  and  educated. for  th^  b^r  { 

'  ?  Ah,  O^  vol.  l,<-ii2G«fi.  Diet 
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but)  having  &tied  in  the  first  cause  he  pleaded,  he  felt  die 
(lisappointoieat  so  acutely  as  to  relinquish  the  profession^ 
and  retire  into  a  convent.  He  chose  the  order  of  the 
Feuiilans,  a;nd  entered  amongst  tbem  in  1604,  He  wassdi 
much .  esteemed  in  his  order  that  he  always  enjoyed  some 
ofBce  in  it,  and  was  at  last  made  general.  The  name  he 
took  when  he  became  a  monk,  was  Dom  John  of  St.  Fran- 
cis. As  he  understood  the  Greek  tongae,  he  translated 
into  French  £pictetus*s  Manual,  Arrian's  Dissertations^ 
some  of  St.  Bd^il^s  treatises,  and  the  works  of  Dionysius 
Areopagtta;  to  which  he  added  a  vindication  of  this  St. 
Dionysius*^  works.  He  also^  revised  his  fathef:'s  Latin 
'  translation  of  St.  Gregory  Nyssen  against  Eunomius,  and 
published  it.  He  al«o  wrote  a  book  against  Du  Moulin's 
treatise  of  the  calling  of  pastors,  ^^  De  la  Vocation  des 
Pasteuts;'*  the  Life  of  Francis  de  Sales,  bishop  of  Geneva; 
and  a  Funeral  Oration  on  Nicholas  le  Fevre,  preceptor  to 
Lewis  XHL ;  but  it  is  said  that  he  never  delivered  it.  He 
did  nor,  however,  gain  90  great  reputation  by  all  those 
writings  as  by  his  angry  controversy  with  Balzac,  already 
noticed  in'our  account  of  that  writer.  Goulu  died  Jam 
6,   1629.* 

GOURNAY  (Makt  de  Jars,  lady  of),  a  French  femaU 
wit,  the  daughter  of  William  de  Jars,  lord  of  Neufoi  and 
Gournay,  wa^^  b^rn  either  in  Paris,  or  in  Gasoony,  about 
15^5.  From  her  infancy  she  had  a  strong  turn  to  litera-» 
ture ;  ^nd  Montague  publishing  his  first  essays  about  thii 
time,  she  conoeived  an  enthusiastic  veneration  for  «the 
author.  These  ^iectaisations  soon  reached  the  ears  of  Mom* 
tagne,  who  retqrned  her  compliments  by  eorrespomling 
regard  for  her  talents.  Her  esteetii  by  degrees  growhig 
into  a  Irind  of  filial  affection  for  Montagu^,  when  her  fathier 
died  she  adopted  him  in  his  ^tead,  even  befol^  she  had 
seen  him;  and,  when  he  was  at  Paris  in  1S36,  she  paid 
him  a  visits  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  accompany  her  and 
her  mother  the  lady  Gournay,  to  tlieir  coufftry  nvansioay 
*  where  he  passed  two  or  three  months.  In  short,  oanr 
yo^ng  devotee  to  the  muses  was  90  wedded  ^to  books  of 
petite  literature  in  general,  and  Montagne*B  Essays  in  par^ 
titular,'  that  dhe  Resolved  never  to  have  amy  other  associate 
tt)  her  happiness.  Nor  was  Mentagne  sparing  to  pay  thd 
jlist  tribute  0f  his  gratitiide>  and  f ofetd|d>  in  the  second 
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book  of  his.  Essays,  that  she  would  be  capable  of  grieaf 
Hininence  in  the  republic  of.  letters.  Their  affectionate 
•regard  extended  through  the  family ;  Montagne^s  daughter, 
the  viscountess  de  Jamaches,  always  claimed  mademoiselle 
^e  Jars  as  a  sister ;  and  the  latter  dedicated  her  piece,  *^  Le 
Bouquet  de  Pinde,''  to  this  sister..  Thus  she  passed  many 
years,  happy  in  her  new  alliance,  until,  she  received  the 
melancholy  news  of  JVIontagne*8  death,  when  she^rossed 
almost  the  whole  kingdom  of  France,  to  mingle  her  tears 
and  lamentations,  which  were  excessive,  with  those  of  his 
.widow  and  daughter.  Nor  did  her  Blial  regard  stop  here. 
6be  revised,  corrected,  and  reprinted  an  edition  gf  bis 
'^  Essays^'  in  1634;  to  which  she  prefixed  a  preface,  fUU 
)of  the  strongest  expressions  of  devotion  for  his  memory. 

She  wrote  several  things  in  prqse  and  verse,  which  were 
collected  into  one  volume,  and  published  by  herself  in 
J 636,  with  this  title,  *^  Les  avis  et  les  presens  de  la 
Demoiselle  de  Gournai.',*  She  died  at  Paris  in  1645,  and 
epitaphs  were  composed  for  her  by  Menage,  Valois,  Patin, 
/•La  Mothe  Vayer,  and  others.  It  is  not,,  however,  very 
easy  to  appreciate  her  real  character  from  these.  Living 
at  a  time  when  literature  was  not  much  cultivated  by  the 
fenaiales  in  France,  it  is  probable  that  she  earned  her  re- 
putation at  no  great  expence  of  talents,  and  it  is  certain 
that  her  writings  are  little  calculated  to  perpetuate  her 
iahie.  It  appears  equally  certain  that  she  was  as  frequently 
the  subject  of  ridiqule  among  the  wits,  as  of  admiration 
among  the  courtiers.  Those,  however,  who  think  her  cha-« 
racter  an  object  of  curiosity,  may  fiiiid  ample  inforpnatioa 
in  our  authorities. ' 

GOURVILLE  (John  Herauld  d*),  a  French  politician^ 
was  born  at  Rochefoucauld  in  1625,  and  w:a{s  taken  by  the 
celebrate j^ duke  of  that  name,  into  his  service  as  valet  de 
cbambre,  from  which  situation  he  rose  to  be  hi^.  confidential 
friend.  He  was  also  equally  honoured  by  the  great  Conde,i 
and  was  employed  by  the  sqperiiitendant  Fouquet,  in  pub- 
lic business,  and  was  involved  in  his  disgrace.  But  such 
was  the  value  put  upon  his  political  talents  and  integrityi 
that  be  was  at  one  timepyoposed  to  the  king  as  successor 
to  Colbert  in  the  ministry.  .  He  di^d  in  1705^.  leaving 
P  Memoirs  of  bis  Life  from  164^  to  1698/*  2  vols.  Ximo^ 
Hrritten  ^ith  fratikness  and  simplicity  ;;  apd  c.<^nt$iiping  v.ery 

>  Gen.  D)ct«-^Moreri  in  art.  Jan  de  6(Miniai.-«NtceraD»  vol.  XVL 
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lively  characters  of  the  ministers  and  principal  persbns  of 
iiis  time,  of  which,  it  is  said,  Voltaire  made  much  use  in 
his  "  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV." 

It  was  on  Gourville  that  Boileau  was  said  to  have  written 
an  epitaph,  in  which  he  described  him  as  speaking  well, 
though  he  knew  little ;  as  being  a  gentleman  in  manners, 
although  of  low  birth ;  and  as  caressing  all  the  world,  9I* 
though  he  loved  not>ody.  He  proved  himself,  however, 
ithe  most  sincere  of  all  Fouquet*s  friends ;  not  only  lending 
madame  de  Fouquet  upwards  of  100,000  livres  for  hersupv- 
port,  but  settling  the  same  sum  on  her  son.  ^ 

GOUSSET  (James),  an  eminent  protestant  divine,  wis 
born  Oct.  7,  1635,  of  a  good  family  at  Blois,  and  was 
rousirt-german  to  the  celebrated  Isaac  Papin.  He  waa 
appointed  minister  at  Poitiers  in  1662,  and  remained  there 
till  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  in  1685.  He  then 
went  to  England,  and  afterwards  to  HoUaild,  where  he  was 
chosen  minister  of  the  Walloon  church  at  Dort  Five  years 
after  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Greek  and  divinity  at 
Groningen,  where  he  died  Nov.  4,  1704,  leaving  a. great 
number  of  works,  both  printed  and  in  MS. :  the  principal 
;are,  a  Hebrew  dictionary,  or  "  Commentarii  Linguee  He- 
.braicss  f '  a  valuable  work,  the  best  edition  of  which  is  that 
^  of  Leipsic^  1743,  4to;  a  refutation,  in  Latin,  of  rabbi 
Isaac's  "  Chizzouck  Emounak,"  or  Shield  of  Faith,  Dorl,' 
1688,  8vo,  and  Amsterdam,  1712,  fol.  This  refutatioa 
has  been  much  praised  by  several  among  the  learned  ;  but 
pthers  doubt  whether  it  merits  such  high  encomiums :  th6 
book  against  which  it  was  written  may  be  found  in  Wa« 
gensal's  "  Tela  ignea  Satanae."  He  also  published  **  Con- 
siderations th^ologiques  et  critiques  centre  le  Projet 
d'une  nouvelle  Version  de  la  Bible,"  1698,  l2mo.  This 
last  was  written  against  Charles  le  Cene's  project  of  a 
translation  of  (he  Qible,  whiph  should  favour  the  Arminiaa 
doctrines.  *  , 

GOUSSIER  (John  James),  a  learned  French  physician^ 
professor  of  mathematics,  and  a  member  of  several  learned 
societies,  was  born  at  Paris  March  7,  1722.  His  first  pub*- 
)ic  services  in  the  literary  world  were  the  arrangement  and 
preparation  for  the  press,  of  M.  la  Condamine's  memoir 
on  the  n)easure  of  the  first  three  degrees  of  the  meridian 
in  the  SQpthern  hiemispbere.    In  the  Encyclopsedia  he  was 
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^  chosen  for  the  department  of  the  mechanic  arts,  and  his 
numerous  articles  are  remarkable  for  accuracy  and  perspi- 
cuity. He  had  a  great  turn  for  mecbanics,  and  invented 
•everai  machines  still  employed  in  agriculture  and  che- 
snistry,  &c.  in  France.  In  connexion  with  the  unfortunate 
biron  de  MariTetz,  he  published  a  learned  and  elaborate 
work  entitled  **  Physique  du  monde,"  five  volumes  of 
which  he  published  during  the  life  of  his  colleague,  and 
afterwards  three  others.  The  whole  was  to  have  been 
«ompriz6d  in  14  vols.  4to,  but  of  these  eight  only  have 
appeared.  In  1779  he  published  "  Prospectus  d'un  traitfi 
^e  geometric  physique  particuliereduroyaumede  France/* 
4ta.     He  died  at  Paris  in  1 800.  * 

GOUTHIER,  orGUTHIERES<jAMEB),  in  Latin  Gi;^ 
THERius,  a  learned  and  judicious  antiquary,  and  lawyer, 
nvas  born  at  Chaumont  in  Bassigny,  and  was  admitted  ad** 
locate  to  the  paVliament  of  Paris.  After  having  attended 
the  bar  with  honour  for  forty  years,  he  retired  into  the 
country,  and  devoted  himself  wholly  to  study.  He  died 
in  16SS.  His  principal  works  are,  1.  ^*  De  vetere  Jure 
Pontificio  nrbis  Romee,"  1612,  4to,  which  gave  so  much 
isatisfaction  at  Rome,  that  the  senate  conferred  the  rank  of 
Roman  citizen  on  him  and  his  posterity.  2.  ^*  De  Officios 
domCls  Augtistse,  publicoe  et  privatee,"  1628,  4to,  and 
*Leipsic,  1672,  ^vo,  &c.  3.  "  De  jure  Manium,'*  Leip- 
«ic,  1671,  Svo.  He  wrote  also  two  small  tracts,  one  ^*  De 
Orbitate  toleranda;**  the  other,  **  Laus  ccecitatis,"  &c. 
These  works  are  all  esteemed,  and  some  Latin  verses  which 
he  wrote  have  been  admired  for  their  elegance.  ■ 

GOUVEST  DE  MAUBERT.     See  MAUBERT. 

GOUX  (Francis  lb)  de  la  Boulayb,  a  celebrated  tra- 
veller in  the  17th  century,  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of 
Bang£,  in  Anj6u,  where  he  was  born  about  1610.  How, 
or  for  what  profession  he  was  educated,  does  not  appear, 
but  he  seems  to  have  been  of  a  rambling  disposition,  and 
4ipent  ten  years  in  visitii>g  most  parts  of  the  world.  He 
published  an  account  of  his  travels,  1653,  4to,  which  con*- 
tain  some  particulars  that  arc  not  uninteresting.  When 
lie  returned  from  his  first  voyage,  he  wq?  «o  altered,  that 
his  mother  would  not  own  him,  «nd  be  was«obIiged  to  eoo^- 
mence  a  suit  against  her  to  recover  his  right  of  eldershi|). 
rBeing  sent  ambassador  to  die  Turks,  and  the  great  mogu^ 
in  1668)  he  aied  in  Persia  during  h^s  journey.  ^ 
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GOUYE  (Thomas),  a  French  mathematician,  was  bom 
Sept.  >8,  1650,  at  Dieppe,  and  entered  among  the  Jesuits 
in  1667.  He  early  acquired  reputation  for  his  skill  in  ma* 
thematic^,  and  was  admitted  into  the  academy  of  sciences 
in  1699.  He.  assisted  constantly  at  the  n>eetings  of  that 
academy,  whose  members  entertained  a  high  opinion  of 
his  geniul  He  died  at  Paris,  in  the  professed  hocrse  of 
the  Jesuits,  March  24, 17^5,  aged  seventy-five.  His  priu-' 
cipal  work  is  entitled,  **  Observations  Physiques  et  Mathe* 
matiques  pour  servir  i  la  perfection  de  T Astronomic,  et  de 
hi  geographie,  envoyees  de  Siam,  i  V  academie  des  sciences 
de  I^aris,  par  tes  P.  P.  Jesuites  missionaires  ;^'  with  notes 
ami  reniarks,  in  2  vols,  the  first,  8to,  the  second,  4to. 
These  remarks  may  also  be  found  in  torn.  7.  of  the  **  Me- 
moires*'  of  the  above  academy.  *  '  . 

GOVEA  (Andrew),  in  Latin  Goveanus,  a  teamed 
Portuguese,  of  the  fourteenth  century,  was  bom  at  Beja, 
and  appointed  priucipal  of  the  college  of  St.  Barbe  at  Paris, 
where  he  eduoated  three  nephews,  who  became  celebrated 
for  their  learning.  Martial  Govea,  the  eldest,  was  a 
rood  Latin  poet,  and  published  a  **  Latin  Grammar*^  at 
Paris.  Andrew,  his  next  brother,  a  priest,  born  in  14^8, 
succeeded  his  uncle  as  principal  of  St.  Barbe>  and  gained 
so  great  a  reputation  there,  that  he  was  invited  to  accept 
the  same  office  in  the  college  of  Guienne,  at  Bourdeaux? 
This  invitation  he  accepted  in  1534,  and  continued  at 
Bourdeaux  tiJl'1547,  wheu  John  HL  king  of  Portugal,  re- 
called him  to  his  dominions,  to  establish  a  college  at  Cctm* 
bra,  similar  to  that  of  Guienne;  and  Govea  took  with  him 
into  Portugal  the  celebrated  Buchanan,  Grouchi,  Guerentt, 
Fabricius,  la  Costa,  and  other  men  of  learning,  well  qua- 
il Bed  to  instruct  youth.  He  died  Jutie  1548,  at  Coimbra^ 
leavii>g  DO  printed  work.  Anthony  Govea,  the  youngest 
bfv  these  three  brothers,  and  the  most  eminent  of  all,  wrote 
several  pieces  on  philosophy  and  law,  and  is  mentioned 
with  great  encomiums  by  Tknanus,  Ronsard,  and  alt  the 
learned.  He  taught  with  reputation  at  Bourdeaux,  after- 
wards  at  Cahors,  and  Valence  in  Dauphiny,  and  died  in 
1565,'  aged  sixty,  at  Turin,  to  which  place  Philibert  had 
invited  him.  His  principal  works  ?kre,  an  "  Apologetical 
Discoyrse*^  against  Calvin,  who  bad  accused  him  of  atlieism 
in  his  treatise  on  scandal  j  some  works  on  law,  fol.j  ^*  Va- 
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riarum  lectionuin  Libri  duo,"  fol. ;  edition$  df  Vitgil  inci 
Terence,  with  notes ;  *^  Epigrammatum  Libri  duo,''  and 
f'  EpistoicB.''  The  whole  was  printed  at  Rotterdam,  1766, 
foL  Manfred  Govea,  his  son,  born  at  Turin,  became 
distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  the  belles  lettres,  civil 
and  canon  law,  and  was  counsellor  of  stale  at  the  court  of 
Tarin.  He  died  in  1613,  leaving  ^^^Consilia;"  ^<  Notes 
on  Julius  Florus ;"  some  ^'  Poetry,"  and  a  funeral  oration 
on  the  death  of  Philip  II.  king  of  Spain.  * 
.  GOWER  (JofiN),  one  of  the  few  poets  who  flourished 
in  the  first  periods  of  our  poetical  history,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  born  before  Chaucer,  but  of  what  family,  or  in 
what  part  of  the  kingdom  is  uncertain.  Leland  was  in- 
formed that  he  was  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Gowers  of 
Stitenham,  in  Yorkshire,  and  succeeding  biographers  ap- 
pear to  have  taken  for  granted  what  that  eminent  antiquary 
gives  only  as  a  report.  Other  particulars  from  Leland  are 
yet  more  dpubtful,  as  that  he  was  a  knight  and  some  time 
chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas;  but  no  information  re« 
specting  any  judge  of  that  name  can  be  collected  either  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  II.  during  which  he  is  said  to  have 
been  on  the  bench,  or  afterwards.  Weev^r  asserts  that  he 
was  of  a  Kentish  family ;  and,  in  Caxton's  edition*  of  the 
'^  Confessio  Ama^tis,"  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  native  of 
•Wales. 

He  appears,  however,  to  have  studied  law,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  society  of  the  Middle  Temple,  where  it  is 
supposed  he  niet  with,  and  acquired  the  friendship  of 
Chaucer.  The  similarity  of  their  studies,  and  their  taste 
for  poetry,  were  not  the  only  bonds  of  union.  Their  poli- 
tical bia$  was  nearly  the  same.  Chaucer  attached  himself 
to  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  and  Gower  to  ThomUs 
of  Woodstock,  duke  of  Gloucester,  both  uncles  to  king 
Richard  II.  The  tendency  of  the  **  Confessio  Amantis," 
in  censuring  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  coincides  with  Chau- 
cer^s  sentiments,  and  although  we  have  i}o  direct  proof  of 
those  mutual  arguings  and  disputes  between  them,  which 
Leland  speaksT  of,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  their  friend* 
ship  was  at  one  time  interrupted.  Chaucer  concludes  his 
Troilus  and  Cresaida  with  recommending  it  to  the  correc- 
tions of  ^^  moral  Gower,"  and  *^  philosophical  Strode;"  and 
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Gcwer)  in  the  Coiifessio  Amantis,  introdaoes  Venus  prais« 
ing  Chaucer  ^  as  bar  disciple  auid  poete.'*  Such  .was  their 
mutual  respect ;  its  decline  is  less  intelligible.  Mr.  Tyr-^ 
ivbit  says,  V  If  tbe  reflection  (in  the  prologue  to  tbe  Man  of 
Lawes  Tale,  ver.  4497)  upon  those  who  relate  such  stories 
as  tbat  of  Canace,  or  of  ApoUonius  Tyrius,  was  lei^lled  at 
.Gower,  as  I  very  much  suspect,  it  will  be  difficult  to  re«^ 
concile  such  an  attack  to  our  notions  of  the  strict  friend* 
ship  which  is  generally  supposed  to  have  subsisted  between 
tbe  two  bards.  The  attack  too  at  this  time  must  appear 
the  more  extraordinary  on  the  part  of  our  bard,  as.be  i$ 
just  going  to  put  into  the  mouth  of  his  Man  of  Lawe  atale^ 
x>f  which  almost  every  circumstance  is  borrowed  from 
Gower.  The  fact  is,  that  the  story  of  Canace  is  related 
by  Gower  in  his  Confessio  Amaptis,  B.  III.  and  the  story 
of  ApoUonius  (or  A pollynus,  as  he  is  there  called)  in  tbe 
VI 1 1th  book  ot  the  same  work  :  so  that,  if  Chaucer  really 
did  not  mean  to  reflect  upon  bis  old  friend,  his  choice  of 
these,  two  instances  was  rather  unlucky." 

^^  There  is  another  circumstance,^*  says  tbe  same  critic, 
^^  which  rather  inclines  me  to  believe  that  their  friendship 
suffered  som^  interruption  in  the  latter  part  of  their  lives^ 
In  the  new  edition  of  the  ^  Confessio  Amantis,*  which 
Gower  published  after  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.  the 
verses  in  praise  of  Chaucer  (fol.  190,  b.  col.  1,  ed.  1532)  ' 
are  omitted.  See  MS^Harl.  3869.  Though  perhaps  the 
death  of  Chaucer  at  that  time  had  rendered  the  compliment 
contained  in  those  versea  less  proper  than  it  was  at  first^ 
that  alone  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  sufficient  reasOa 
for  omitting  them,  especially  as  tbe  original  date  of  the 
work,  in  the  r6th  of  Richard  IL,  is  preserved.  Indeed  the 
only  other  alterations  which  I  have  been  able  to  discover, 
are  towards  the  beginning  and  end,  where  every  thing 
which  had  been  said  in  praise  of  Richard  in  the  first  edi« 
tion,  is  either  left  out  or  convert;ed  to  the  use  of  his 
successor.*' 

As  this  is  the  only  evidence  of  a  difference  between 
Chaucer  and  Gower,  we  may  be  allowed  tcr  hope  that  no 
violent  loss  of  friendship  ensued.  As  to  their  poetical 
studies,  it  is  evident  that  there  was  a  remarkable  difference 
of  opinion  and  pursuit.  Chaucer  had  the  courage  to  eman- 
cipate his  mnse  from  the  trammels  af  French,  in  which  it 
was  the  fashion  to  write,  and  the  genius  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  English  poetry,  taste,  and.  imagination, .  Qower, 
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probably  from  bi»  ckwer  intimacy  with  the  French  and  La« 
tia  poets,  found  it  more  easy  to  foilow  the  beaten  track. 
Accordingly  the  first  of  bis  works  was  written  in  French 
measure.  It  is  entitled  ^'  Speculnm  Meditantis.  Un  Trait- 
Ie6,  selonc  les  auctetirs,  pour  ensampler  les  amanls  ma- 
ixetz,.  au  fins  qi)s  la  foy  de  lour  seints  espoosailles,  pour- 
ront  per  fine  loyalte  guarder,  et  al  honeur  de  Dieu  saire- 
ment  tener.*'  Of  this,  which  is  written  in  ten  books,  there 
are  two  copies  in  the  Bodleian  library.  It  is  a  compilation 
of  precepts'  and  examples  from  a  variety  of  authors,  in 
favour  of  tbe  chastity  of  the  marriage  bed. 

His  next  work  is  in  Latin,  entitled  *^  Vox  Clamantis.*^ 
Of  this  there  are  many  copies  extant ;  that  in  the  Cot- 
Ionian  library  is  more  fully  entitled  **  Joannis  Gower  Chro- 
nica, qii8&  Vox  Clanumtis  dicitur,  sive  Poema  de  Insur- 
rexione  Rusticorum  contra  ingenues  et  nobiles,  tempore 
yegb  Richardi  II.  et  de  Causis  ex  quibus  talia  contingunt 
Enormia ;  libris  septem/'  Some  lesser  pieces  are  annexed 
to  this  copy,  historical  and  moral.  That  in  the  Itbraiy  of 
All  Souls  college,  Oxford,  appears  to  have  been  written, 
or  rather  dictated,  when  be  was  old  and  blind.  It  has  an 
epistle  in  Latin  verse  prefixed,  and  addressed  in  these 
words :  Hanc  epistolam  snbseriptam  corde  devoto,  misit 
seoex  et  caQcm  Johannes  Gower,  reverendissimo  in  Christo 
patri  ac  domino  suo  principi  D.  Thomae  Arundel  Cantuar. 
Archiepiscopo,  &c.  Pr.  Successor  Thomas,  Thomas  humi- 
lem  tibi  do  me."  This,  therefore,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  tbe  last  transcript  he  made  of  this  work,  probably 
liear  the  close  of  his  life.  Mr.  Warton  is  of  opinion  that 
it  was  first  written  in  1397. 

Tbe  ^^  Confessio  Amantis,*'  which  entitles  him  to  a  place 
among  English  poets,  was  finished  probably  in  139S,  after 
Chaucer  bad  written  most  of  his  poems,  b|}W  before  he 
composed  the  Canterbury  Tales.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
begun  at  the  suggestion. of  king  Richard  IL  who  meeting 
him  accidentally  on  the  Thames,  called  him  into  the  royal 
barge,  and  enjoined  him  ^'  to  booke  some  new  thing.*'  It 
was  first  printed  by  C^xton  in  1493.  In  1516,  Barclay,  the 
author  of  tbe  Ship  of  Fook,  vras  requested  by  sir  Giles 
Alyngton  to  abridge  or  modernize  the  Confessio  Amantis. 
Barclay  was  then  old  and  infirm,  and  declined  it,  as  Mr. 
Warton  thinks,  very  prudently,  as  he  was  little  qualified 
to  correct  Gower.  This  anecdojbe,  however,  shews  that 
-Gower  had  already  become  obsolete.     Skelton,  in  tbe 
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•*  Boke  of  Philip  Sparrow,**  says,  "  Gowei^s  Englishe  is 
old."  Dean  Coiet  studied  Gower^  as  well  as  Chaucer  and 
Lydgate,  in  order  to  improve  his  style.  In  Puttenbam's 
age,  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century^  their  Ian-  ' 
guage  was  out  of  use.  In  the  mean  time  a  second  edition 
of  the  Coufessio  Amantis  was  ))rinted  by  Barthelet  in 
1532,  a  third  in  1^44,  and  a  fourth  in  1554.  At  the  dis- 
rtance  of  two  centuries  and  a  half,  a  fifth  was  published  in 
the  late  edition  of  the  English  Poets.  The  only  stain  oa 
bis  character,  which  Mr.  Kitson  has  urged  with  asperity^ 
but  which  is  obscurely  discernible^  is  the  alteration  be 
made  in  this  work  on  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.  and  his 
consequent  disrespect  for  the  memory  of  Richard^  to  whom 
he  formerly  looked  up  as  to  a  patron^ 

The  only  other  circumstances  of  his  history  are,  that  he 
ivas  esteemed  a  man  of  great  learning,  and  lived  and  died 
in  affluence.  That  he  possessed  a  munificent  spirit^  we 
have  a  most  decisive  proof  in  his  contnbuting  largely,  if 
not  entirely,  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  conventual  church  of 
St.  Mary  Overy,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  St.  Saviour^s 
churcbt  Southwark,  and  he  afterwards  founded  a  chauntry 
in  the  chapel  of  St.  John^  now'  used  as  a  vestry.  He  ap* 
pears  to  have  lost  his  sight  in  the  first  year  ol:  Henry  IV. 
and  did  not  long  survive  this  misfortune,  dying  at  an  ad- 
vanced age  in  1402.  He  was  interred  in  8t  Saviour'a 
church,  and  a  monument  was  afterwards  erected  to  bb 
memory,  which,  although  it  has  suffered  by  dilapidations 
and  injudicious  repairs,  still  retains  a  considerable  jportion 
t)f  antique  magnificence.  It  is  of  the  gothic  style,  covered 
with  three  arches,  the  roof  within  springing  into  many 
singles,  under  whicb  lies  the  statue  of  the  deceased,  ^in  a 
long  purple  gown  ;  on  his  head  a  coronet  of  roses,  resting 
on  three  w)lumes  entitled  Fox  Ctamantis^  Speculum  Afedt" 
tantis^  and  Canfessio  Amantis.  His  dress  has  given  rise  to 
•some  of  those  conjectures  respecting  his  history  which  can- 
not now  be  determined^  as  his  being  a  knight,  a  judge,  &c. 

Besides. these  larger  works,  some  small  poems  are  pre-^ 
iserved  in  a  MS.  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge ;  but,  pos- 
sessing little  or  no  mefitf  are  likely  to  remain  in  obscurityv 
Mr.  Warton  speaks  more  highly  of  a  collection  contained 
in  a  ToUime  in  the  library  of  the  marquis  of  Sufford^  of 
which  he  has  given  ^  long  account,  with  specimens.  They 
are  sonnets  in  French,  and  certainly  are  more  tender,  pa*  - 
ch^tic,  and  poetical  than  his  larger  poems.    As  aafinfflish 

Vol.  XVI.  L 
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poet,  however,  his  reputation  must  still  rest  on  the  ^*  Cotf« 
feisio  Amantis;**  but,  although  he  contributed  in  some  de- 
gree to  bring;,  aboat  a  beneficial  revolution  in  our  lan- 
guage, it  appears  to  be  the  universal  opinion  of  the  critics 
that  he  has  very  few  pretensions  to  be  ranked  among  in« 
ventors.  It  seems  to  have  been  his  ambition  to  crowd  all 
his  erudition  into  his  *^  Confessio,'*  and  therefore  the  most 
interesting  parts  are  his  stories  brought  as  moral  examples 
from  various  authors.  ^ 

GOZZOLI  (Benozzo),  an  artist,  bom  at  Florence  in 
1400,  was  the  disciple  of  Fril  Angelico,  but  the  imitator  of 
Masaccio;  to  whom  be  was  little  inferior  in  most,  and  su- 
perior in  some '  parts  of  the  art.  He  lived  long  at  Pisa, 
where  his  best  works  still  'exist,  and  appear  less  loaded 
with  the  gaudy  extravagance  of  that  missal  style  which  de- 
luded the  age.  The  Bible-histories,  with  which  he  filled 
one  entire  side  of  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa,  are  by  Vasari 
styled  ^^  a  terrible  work^  performances  to  intimidate  a  ler 
gion  of  painters.''  It  is  in  that  place  where  he  displays  a 
power  of  composition,  a  truth  of  imitation,  a  variety  of 
character  and  attitude,  a  juicy,  lively,  lucid  colour,  and  a 
pathos  of  expression  that  places  him  next  to  Masaccib. 
The  inequality  of  the  work,  however,  seems  to  betray 
more  than  one  hand.  He  died  at  Pisa  in  1478,  and  a  se- 
pulchre, erected  to  his  memory  by  the  gratitude  of  his 
employers,  is  placed  near  the  above  work,  with  an  epitaph 
in  bis  praise.  His  works  were  engraved  by  Lasinio,  and 
published  in  1805  and  1807.* 

GRAAF  (Reqnier  d£),  ar celebrated  physician,  was  bom 
at  Schooohaven,  in  Holland,  where  his  father  was  an 
eminent  architect,  July  SO,  1641.  After  having  laid  a 
proper  foundation  for  classical  learning,  he  went  to  study 
physic  at  Leyden ;  in  which  science  he  made  so  great  pro* 
gress,  that  in  1663  he  published  a  treatise  *'  De  Succo 
Pancireatico,''  which  did  him  the  highest  honour,  Two 
years  after  he  went  to  France,  and  was  made  M.  D.  at 
Augers;  but  returned  to  Holland  the  year  after,  and  settled 
at  Delft,  \ivfaere  he^^had  very  extensive  practice.  He  mar-, 
ried  in  1672,  and  died  Aug.  17,  1673,  when  he  was  only 
tnirty-two  years  of  age.  He  published  three  pieces  upon 
the  organs  of  generation  both  in  men  and  women,  upon 

1  Biog.  Brit.— WartOB*s  Hist,  of  Poetiy^—JohnsQn  and  Chalmcr»'«  Enjlisb 
Poets,  1810. 
s  |^lkiogt9ii.*««Biog.  Uoiterselte  in  BeBQS2«> 
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which  subject  be  bad  a  very  warm  contForersy  with  Swam- 
inerdam.  His  works^  with  his  life  prefixed,  .were  pub- 
lished in  Hyoi  at  Leyden,  in  i€77  and  1705;  and  were 
translated  into  Flemish,  and  published  at  Amsterdfun  in 

1636.* 

GRA  AT,  or  GR  AET  B  ARENT,  was  an  historical  painter, 
t^'hose  name  is  i^emembered  principally  upon  account  of 
his  close  imitation  of  the  works  of  Bamboccio,  and  of  bis 
having  fpunded  an  academy  at  Amstefdam,  where  he  was 
born*  The  best  artists  of  his  time  resorted  here  to  study 
after  living  models ;  by  which  means  much  improvement 
Was  obtained  by  those  who  cultivated  taste  and  science  ia 
the  arts.     He  died  in  1709,  aged  eighty -one.' 

GRABE  (John  Ernest),  the  learned  editor  of  .the 
'^  Septuagint,'*  from  the  Alexandrian  MS.  in  the  royal 
library  .ac  Buckingham-house,  was  the  son  of  Martyn  Syl- 
vester Grabe,  professor  of  divinity  and  history  in  the  uni* 
versity  of  Koningsberg,  in  Prussia,  where  his  son  Ernest 
was  born  Jan.  10,  1666.  He  had  his  education  there,  and 
took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  that  university  ;  after  which, 
devoting  hiioisel/  to  the  study  of  divinity,  he  read  the  works 
of  the  fathers,  with  the  utmost  attention.  These  he  took 
as  the  best  masters  and  instructors  upon  the  important 
subject  of  religion.  He  was  fond  of  their  principles  and 
customs,  and  that  fondness  grew  into  a  kind  of  unreserved 
veneration  for  their  authority.  Among  these  he  observed 
the  uninterrupted  succession  of  the  sacred  ministry  to  be 
universally  laid  down  as  essential  to  the  being  of  a  true 
church :  aiid  this  discovery  so  pqwerfuUy  impressed  his 
mind,  that  at  length  he  thought  himself  obliged,  in  con« 
science,  to  quit  Lutheranism,  the  established  religion  of 
his  country^  in  which  he  had  been  bred,  and  ent^r  with* 
in  the  pale. of  the  Roman  church,  where  that  succession 
was  preserved.  In  this  temper  he  saw  likewise  many  other 
particulars  in  the  Lutheran  faith  and  practice,  not  agree- 
able to  that  of  the  fathers,  and  consequently  absolutely 
erroneous,  if  not  heretical. 

Being  confirmed  in  this  resolution,  be  gave  in  to  the 
electoral  college  at  Sambia  in  Prussia,  a  ittemorial,  con- 
taining the  reasons  for  his  change,  in  1695  ^  and,  leaving 
Koningsberg^  set  out  in  order  to  put  it  in  execution  in 

1  Ntceitm,  tol.  XXXIV.— Foppen,  Bibl.  Bel. 
t  Pilkington.— Reet't  Cycto|MBdia. 
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some  catholic  country.  He  was  in  the  road  to  Erfurt  irr 
this  design,  when  there  were  presented  to  hhn  three  tracts 
in  answer  to  his  memoriati  from  the  elector  of  Branden-* 
burghy  who  had  given  immediate  ordersi  lo  three  Prussian 
divines  to  write  them  for  the  purpose.  The*  names  of  these 
divines  were  Philip  James  Spener,  Bernard  Van  Sanden, 
and  John  William  Baier.  The  first  was  ecclesiastical  coun- 
sellor to  the  elector,  and  principal  minister  at  Berlin- ;  and 
the  second  principal  professor  at  Koningsberg.  The  three 
answers  were  printed  the  same  year :  the  first  ai  Berlin, 
the  second  at  Koningsberg,  both  in  4to,  and  the  third  ac 
Jana,  in  8vo.  Grabe  was  entirely  disposed  to  pay  all  due 
respect  to  this  address  from  his  sovereign ;  and,  having 
perused  the  tracts  with  care,  his  resolution  for  embracing 
popery  was  so  much  weakened,  that  he  wrote  to  one  of 
the  divines,  Spener,  to  procure  him  a  safe-conduct,  that 
he  might  return  to  Berlin,  to  confer  with  him.  This  fa« 
vour  being  easily  obtained,  he  went  to  tb^t  city,  where 
Spener  prevailed  upon  him  so  far  a^  to  change  his  design 
of  going  among  the  papists,  for  another.  In  England, 
says  this  friend,  you  will  meet  with  the  outward  and  unin* 
terrupted  succession  which  you  want !  take  then  your  route 
thither ;  this  step  will  give  much  less  dissatisfactbn  to 
your  friends,  and  at  the  same  time  equally  satisfy  your 
conscience.  Our  divine  yielded  to  the  advice ;  and,  ar^ 
riving  in  England,  was  received  with  all  the  respect  due 
to  his  merit,  and  presently  recommended  to  king  Williani 
in  such  terms,  that  his  majesty  granted  him  a  ^pension  of 
100/.  per  annutxi,  tQ  enable  him  to  pursue  his  studies. 

With  the  warmest  sense  of  those  favours^  he  presently 
shewed  himself  not  unworthy  of  the  royal  bounty,  by  the 
many  valuable  books  which  be  published  in  England ; 
which,  from  this  time,  he  adopted  for  his  own  country  ; 
and  finding  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  so  much  to  his 
mind,  he  entered  into  priest's  orders  in  that  church,  and 
became  a  zealous  advocate  fot  it,  as  coming  nearer  in  bis 
opinion  to  the  primitive  pattern  than  any  other*  In  this' 
spirit  he  published,  in  1698,  and  the  following  year,  ^<  Spi- 
<;itbgium  8S.  Patrum,  &c.*'  or  a  collection  of  the  lesser 
works  and  fragments,  rarely  to  be  met  with,  of  the  fathers 
and  heretics  of  the  three  first  centuries ;  induced  to  this 
compilation,  a^  be  expressly  declared,  by  the  considera-* 
tion,  that  there  could  be  no  better  expedient  for  healing 
the  divisions  of  the  Christian  church,  than  tp  reflect  on 
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tlie  practice  and  opinions  of  the  primitive  fathers.  Both 
these  volumes  were  reprinted  at  Oxford  in  1700,  8vOy  and 
4iome  remarks  were  made  upon  the  first  in  a  piece  entitled 
^*A  new  and  full  method  of  settling  the  Canonical  Authority 
of  the  New  Testament,  by  Jer.  Jones,  1726/'  8vo.  From 
the  same  motive  he  printed  also  Justin  Martyr's  ^' First 
Apology'*  in  1700;  and  the  works  of  Irena&us  in  1702; 
both  which  were  animadverted  upon  by  Thirlby,  the  editor 
of  Justin  Martyr,  and  Massuet,  the  editor  of  Irenaeus. 
Upon  the  accession  of  queen  Anne  to  the  throve  ithis  year, 
besides  continuing  his  pension,  her  majesty  aought  an  oc<* 
icasion  of  giving  some  farther  proofs  of  her  special  regard 
for  him  ;  and  she  was  not  long  in  iioding  one. 

The  '<  Septuagint"  had  aever  been  entirely  printed  from 
the  Alexandrian  MS«  in  St.  James's  library,  partly  owing 
to  the  great  difficulty  of  performing  it  in  a  manner  suitable 
to  its  real  worthy  and  pantly  because  that  worth  itself  had 
been  so  much  questioned  by  the  advocates  of  the  Roman 
copy,  that  it  was  even  grown  into  some  neglect.  To  per* 
form  this  task,  and  to  assert  its  superior  merit,  was  an  honour 
marked  out  for  Grabe ;  and  when  her  majesty  acquainted 
faira  with  it,  she  at  the  same  time  presented  him  with  a 
purse  of  60L  by  the  suggestion  of  her  minister  Harley,  to 
enable  him  to  go  through  with  it.  This  was  a  most  arduous 
undertaking,  and  he  spared  no  pains  to  complete  it.  In 
the  mean  time  he  employed  such  hours  as  were  necessary 
for  refreshment,  in  other  works  of  principal  esteem.  In 
1705  be  gave  a  beautiful  edition  of  bishop  Bull's  works, 
in  folio,  with  notes ;  for  which  he  received  the  author's 
particular  thanks ;  and  he  bad  also  a  hand  in  preparing  for 
the  press  archdeacon  Gregory's  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  Greek,  which  was  printed  the  same  year  at  Ox* 
ford,  revising  the  scholia,  which  Gregory,  then  dead,  had 
cdlected  from  various  authors,  and  making  the  proper 
references. 

From  his  first  arrival  he  had  resided  a  great  part  of  his 
time  in  that  university,  with  which  hewas  exceedingly  de-« 
lighted.  Besides  the  Bodleian  .library  there,  he  met  with 
several  persons  of  the  first  class  of  learning  in  theologi- 
^ai  and  sacred  criticism,  among  whom  he  found  that  free* 
dom  of  conversation  and  communication  of  studies  which 
is  inseparable  from  true  scholars;  but  still  the  Alexandrian 
MS.  was  the  chief  object  of  his  labour.  He  examined  it 
with  bis  usual  diligence^  and  comparing  it  with  a  copy 
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from  that  of  the  Vaticw  at  Rome,  be  found  it  in  so  manj 
places  preferable  to  tbe  other,  that  be  resolved  to  print  it 
as  soon  as  possible.  Witb  tl^is  view,  in  1 704,  be  drevr  up 
a  particular  account  of  the  preferences  of  this  to  tbe  Vati- 
can MS.  especially  in  respect  to  tbe  book  of  **  Judges,'* 
and  published  it,  together  with  three  specimens,  contain- 
ing so  many  different  methods  of  his  intended  edition, 
wishing  %o  be  determined  in  his  choice  by  the  learned* 
This  came  out  in  1705^  with  proposals  for  printing  it  by 
subscription,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Dr;  Mill,  principal  of 
Edmund-ball,  Oxford ;  and  that  nothing  might  be  wanting 
which  lay  in  the  power  of  that  learned  body  to  prcimoke  the 
work,  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  D.  P.  early  the 
following  year,  upon  which  occasion  Dr.  Smalridge,  who 
then  officiated  as  regius  professor,  delivered  two  Latin 
speeches,  containing  the  highest  compliments  to  his  merit. 
The  success  was  abundantly  answerable  tp  his  fondest 
wishes :  besides  the  queen's  bounty,  he  received  another 
present  from  his  own  sovereign  the  king  of  Prussia ;  and 
subscriptions  from  the  principal  nobility,  clergy,  and  gen-? 
try,  crowded  daily  upon  him  from  all  part^. 

In  the  midst  of  these  encouragements,  the  first  volume 
of  this  irpportant  work  came  out  in  1707,  at  Oxford,  in 
folio 'and  8yo.  This  volume  contained  t^e  Octateuch,  and 
his  design  wa^  to  print  the  rest,  according  to  the  tenor  of 
the  MS.  but,  fpr  want  of  some  materials  to  complete  the 
historical  and  prophetical  books,  he  chose  rather  to  change 
that  order,  and  to  expedite  the  work  as  much  as  possible. 
The  chief  materials  for  which  he  waited  not  yet  cpming  tot 
hand,  he  was  sensible  that  the  world  might  expect  to  see 
the  reasons  of  the  delay,  and  therefore  published  a  disser* 
tation  the  following  year,  giving  a  particular  account  of  it, 
under  the  title  of  <<  Dissertatio  de  variis  viiiis  LXX  Inter- 
pretum  ante  B.  Origenis  aevum  illatis,  &  remediis  ab  ipso 
Hexaplari  ejusdem  versionis  additione  adbibitis,  deque  hu- 
jus  editionis  ^eliquiis  tarn  manuscriptis  tam  prselo  excusis.'* 
The  help^  he  wanted,  as  above  intimated,  were  a  Syriac 
JVIS.  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  "^with 
Origen's  marks  i^poq  th^m ;  besides  two  MSS.  one  belong- 
ing to  cardinal  Chigi,  and  the  other  to  the  college  of  Lewis 
le  Grand.  He  received  all  afterwards,  and  made  collation^ 
from  them,  as  also  for  a  volume  of  annotations  upon  the 
whole  work,  as  well  as  for  the  prolegomena;  all  which 
rei^uiring;  some  time  to  dig^t  iqtq  a  prober  method,  the 
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fecond  volume  did  not  come  oat  till  17 If,  when  the  fourth 
also  i^ppeared,  and  was  followed  by  the  third  the  ensuing  year. 

In  the  mean  time,  he. fell  into  a  dispute  with  Wbiston, 
who  had  not  only  in  private  discourses,  in  order  to  support 
his  own  cause  by  the  strength  of  our  author^s  character, 
but  also  in  public  writings,  plainly  intimated,  ^'  that  the 
doctor  was  nearly  of  his  mind  about  the  Constitution  of 
the  Apostles,  written  by  St.  Clement,  and  that  he  owned 
in  general  the  genuine  truth  aud^  apostolical  antiquity  of 
that  collection/'  This  calumny  was  neglected  by  our  au- 
thor for  some  time,  till  he  understood  that  the  story  gained 
credit,  and  was  actually  believed  by  several  persons  who 
were  acquainted  with  him.  For  that  reason  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  inform  the  public,  that  his  opinion  of  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions  was  quite  different,  if  not  oppo« 
site,  to  Mr.  Whiston's  sentiments  about  them ;  this  he  did 
in  *^  Aji  Essay  upon  two  Arabic  Manuscripts  in  the  Bod* 
leian  Library,  and  that  ancient  book  called  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Apostles,  which  is  said  to  be  extant  in  them,  wherein 
Mr*  Whiston's  mistakes  about  both  are  plainly  proved.'' 

This  piece  was  printed  at  Oxford,  1711,  8vo.  In  the 
dedication,  he  observes,  that  it  was  the  first  piece  which 
he  published  in  the  English  tongue,  for  the  service  of  the 
church.  He  was  assisted  in  it  by  Gagnier,  who,  about  tea 
years  before,  had  come  over  to  the  church  of  England  from 
that  of  France,  and  then  taught  Hebrew  at  Oxford ;  and, 
being  well  skilled  in  most  of  the  Oriental  languages,  had 
been  appointed  the  year  before,  by  Sharp,  archbishop  pf 
York,  to  assist  Grabe  in  perusing  these  MSS.  having  en- 
gaged the  doctor  to  write  this  treatise  against  Whiston's 
notion*  But  as  the  result  of  the  inquiry  was,  that  the 
Arabic  '^  Didascalia*'  were  nothing  else  but  a  translation  of 
the  first  six  entire  books  of  the  ^^  Clementine  Constitu- 
tions," with  only  the  addition  of  five  or  six  ohaptiers  not  in 
the  Greek,  Whiston  immediately  sent  out  ^^  Remarks  upon 
Grabe*8  Essay,"  &c.  1711  ;  in  which,  with  bis  usual  perti^ 
hacity  he  claims  this  MS.  for  a  principal  support  of  hia 
own  opinions,  and  declares,  the  doctor  could  not  hgve 
served  him  better  than  he  had  done  in  this  essay*  Nor  has 
almost,  says 'he,  any  discovery,  I  think,  happened  so  for- 
tunate to  me,  and  to  that  sacred  cause  1  am  engaged  in 
from  the  beginning,  as  this  essay  of  his  before  us.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  Grabe^s  essay  was  hia  liu^t  publication^ 
being  prevented  in  the  design  be  had  of  publishing  many 
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others  by  his  death,  which  happened  Nov.  Id,  1712,  in 
the  vigour  of  his  age.  He  was  interred  in  Westminster* 
abbey,  where  a  marble  monument,  with  bis  effigy  at  full 
length,  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  a  suitable  inscription  un^^ 
derneath,  was  erected  at  the  e^pence  of  the  lord*treasarer 
Harley.  He  was  attended  in  his  last  illness  by  Dr.  SmaU 
ridge,  who  gave  ample  testimony  of  his  sincere  piety,  and 
fully  refuted  the  aspersions  cast  on  his  moral  character  by 
Casimir  Oudin.  He  desired  upon  his  death-bed  that  hie 
dying  in  the  faith  and  communion  of  the  church  of  England 
might  be  made  public.  He  thought  it"  a  souud  and  pure 
part « of  the  catholic  church,  notwithstanding  some  defects 
which  he  thought  he  perceived  in  the  reformation*  He 
expressed  also  his  most  hearty  wishes  for  the  union  of  all 
Christians,  according  to  the  primitive  and  perfect  model. 
He  was,  however,  a  little  scrupulous  about  communicate 
ing  publicly  in  the  English  church,  at  least  unless  he  could 
place  an  entire  confidence  in  the  priest  that  was  to  officii 
ate,  or  except  in  case  of  necessity.  Yet,  with  all  these 
scruples,  which  in  our  days  will  not  be  clearly  understood, 
be  always  professed  more  esteem  for  the  church  of  Eng- 
land than  for  any  other  part  of  the  catholic  church.  He 
bad  so  great  a  zeal  for  promoting  the  ancient  government 
and  discipline  of  the  church,  among  all  those  who  had  se-« 
parated  themselves  from  the  corruption  and  superstitions 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  that  he  formed  a  plan,  and  made 
some.advanpes  in  it,  for  restoring  the  episcopal  order  and 
office  in  the  territories  of  the  king  of  Prussia^  his  8ove«« 
reign ;  and  he  proposed,  moreover,  to  introduce  a  liturgy 
muqh  after  the  model  of  the  English  service,  into  that 
king^s  dominions.  He  recommended  likewise  the  use;  of 
the.  English  liturgy  itself,  by  means  of  some  of  his  friends, 
to  a  certain  neighbouring  court  By  these  methods,  his 
intention  w^s  to  unite  the  two  main  bodies  of  Protestants 
in  a  more  perfect  and  apostolical  reformation  than  that  upon 
which  either  of  theni  then  stood,  and  thereby  fortify  the 
common  cause  of  their  protestation  against  the  errors  of 
popery,  against  which  he  left  several  MSS,  finished  and 
unfinished,  in  Latin,  of  which  the  tit^es  in  English  are  to 
be  found  in  Dr.  Hickes*s  .account  of  his  MSS.  Among* 
these  also  were  several  letters,  which  he  wrote  with  success 
to  several  persons,  tp  prevent  their  apostacy  to  the  church 
of  Rome,  when  they  were  ready  to  be  reconciled  to.  it ; 
apd  in  j^is  letters  he  challenge4  the  priests  to  meet  him  in 
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conferlsnces  before  the  persons  whom  they  bad  led  astray ; 
bat  they  knowing,  says  Dr.  Hickes,  the  Hercules  with  whom 
tbey  must  have  conflicted,  wisely  declined  the  challenge. 

He  left  a  great  number  of  MSS.  behind  him,  which  be 
bequeathed  to  Dr.  Hickes  for  his  life,  and  after  bis  decease 
to  Dr.  George  Smal ridge.     The  former  of  these  divines 
carefully  performed  his  request  of  making  it  known,  that 
he  had  died  in  the  faith  and  communion  of  the  church  of 
England,  in  an  account  of  his  life,  prefixed  to  a  tract  of 
our  author- s,  which  he  published  with  the  following  title : 
**  Some  Instances  of  the  Defects  and  Omissions  in  Mr. 
Whiston^s  Collections  of  Testimonies,  from  the  Scriptures 
and  the  Fathers,  against  the  tf  ue  Deity  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  of  misapplying  and  misinterpreting  divers  of  them,  by 
Dr.  Grabe.     To  which  is  premised,  a  discourse,  wherein 
some  account  is  given  of  the  learned  doctor,  -and  his  MSS. 
aqd  of  this  short  treatise  found  among  bis  English  MSS.  by  ^ 
George  Hickes,  D.  D.''  1712,  8vo.     There  came  out  after* 
wards  two  more  of  our  author*s  posthumous  pieces :  l,^*  Li« 
turgia  Grs&ca  Johannis  Ernesti   Grabii."      This  liturgy, 
drawn  up  by  our  author  for  his  own  private  use,  was  pub- 
lished by  Christopher  Matthew  Pfaif,  at  the  end  of  ^*  Ire« 
Bsi  Fragmenta  Anecdota,"  printed  at  the  Hague,  1715, 
8vo.     2.  '*  De  Forma  Consecrationis  Eucharistias,  hoc  est, 
Defensio  EcclesisB  Grascae,*'  &c.  i.  e.  **  A  Discourse  con- 
cerning the  Form  of  Consecration  of  the  Eucharist,  or  a 
defence  of  the  Greek  church  against  that  of  Rome,  in  the 
article  of  consecrating  the  Eucbaristical  Elements;  written 
in  Latin,  by  John  Eripest  Grabe,  and  now  first  published 
with  an  English  version."     To  which  is  added,  from  the 
same  author's  MSS.  some  notes  concerning  the  oblation  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  with  the  form  and  effect  6f 
the  eucbaristical  consecration,  and  two  fragments  of  a  pre- 
face designed  for  a  new  edition  of  the  first  liturgy  of  Ed- 
ward VL  with  a  preface  of  the  editor,  shewing  what  is  the 
opinion  of  the  church  of  England  concerning  tibe  use  of  the 
fathers,  and  of  its  priricipal  members,  in  regard  to  the  mat- 
ter defended  by  Dr«  Grabe  in  this  treatise,  1721,  8va. 

'Tbirlby  and  Le  Clerc  are  the  only  writers  of  reputation 
who  have  endeavoured  to  ^undervalue  Grabe's  abilities, 
which  have  received  due  tribute  from  his  other  learned 
contemporaries.  It  is,  however,  with  regret  we  find  by  a 
letter  lately  published  from  the  Harleian  MSS.  that  tbfe 
jei^r  before  bis  deatb^  b^  was  sini^ing  qnder  the  compU*» 
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cated  load  of  penury  and  ilUbealth.  We  can  only  hope 
that  the  lord  treasurer,  Harley,  to  whom  the  letter  was  ad« 
drewedi  administered  such  relief  as  was  in  his  power ;  and 
this  is  the  more  probable  from  bis  having  honoured  his  re* 
mains  by  a  monument  in  Westminster-abbey.  It  remains 
yet  to  be  noticed  that  his  '^  Cqllatio  codicis  Cottoniaoi 
Genese6s  cum  ediiione-Romana/'  which  lay  bng  unnoticed 
in  the  Bodleian  library,  had  ample  justice  done  to  it  in 
1778,  by  the  attention  and  accuracy  of  Dr.  Henry  Owen ; 
and  that  the  whole  of  the  Alexandrian  MS.  has  since  been 
very  accurately  published  in  fac-simile  by  the  late  rev.  Dn 
'Woide  of  the  British  Museum. ' 

GRACIAN  (Baltasar),  a  celebrated  Spanish  Jesuit^ 
was  born  at  Catalaiud,  formerly  Bilbilis.  He  taught  the 
belles-lettres,  philosophy,  and  theology,  in  his  society^ 
preached  during  some  years,  and  was  rector  of  the  college 
at  Tarragona,  where  he  died  December  6,  1658,  leaving  a 
considerable  number  of  works  in  Spanish,  published  at 
Madrid  in  1664,  but  which  are  not  much  suited  to  the  pre* 
sent  taste,  2  vols.  4to.  The  chief  of  those  that  liave  been 
translated  into  French  are,  "  Le  Heros,"  by  P.  de  Courbe- 
ville,  a  Jesuit,  Rotterdam,  1729,  ]2mo;  ^^  Reflexions 
politiques  sur  les  plus  grands  princes,  et  particulierement 
^ur  Ferdinand  le  Catbolique,^'  by  M.  de  Silhouette,  Am* 
sterdam,  173i,  12mo,  translated  also  by  P.  de  Courbeville, 
under  the  title  of  ''  Le  Politique  Dom.  Ferdinand  le  Ca« 
tholique,"  Paris,  1732,  12mo,  with  notes.  "  L' Homme 
Universel,"  by  P.  de  Courbeville,  12mo.  "  L^Homme 
detrompg,  ou  le  Criticon,''  by  Maunoy,  3  vols*  12mo, 
^^  L'Homme  de  Cour,'^  by  Amelot  de  la  Houssaye,  with 
notes,  12mo.  P.  de  Courbeville  has  likewise  translated  it,, 
with  the  title  of  ^^  Maximes  de  Balthasar  Gracian,  aveo 
des  Reponsesaux  Critiques  de  L'liommeUniversel,'^  Paris, 
1730,  12mo.  His  <^  Manual  on  the  Art  of  Prudence,''  waa 
published  in  English,  in  1694,  8vo.^ 
'  GRi£M,E  (John),  a  young  man  of  Scotlfind  whose  ge-» 
l)ius  and  learning  have  l>een  most  injudiciously  heightened, 
was  born  at  Carnwarth,  in  Lanarkshire,  in  1748,  He  was 
the  youngest  of  the  four  sons  of  a  poor  farmer,  and  having 
discovered  an  uncommon  proficiency  in  the  learning  taught 
fi|t  the  school  of  the  village,  it  was  resolved  to  educate  him 

.  >  Biog.  Brit--Ocn.  Du)t,«^Kidioli%  Bovysf.-MiSsaii  OBanstt. 
?  MQreri««»Dlct«  Hist. 
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for  the  church.  At  the  ^ge  of  fourteen  he  was  ^ilaced  at 
the  school  of  Lauark,  wh^re  bis  progress  in  grammatical 
learning  is  said  to  have  been  rapid,  and,  considering  his 
i^^rly  disadvantages,  incredible.  In  1766  he  was  removed 
to  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where,  we  are  likewise  told 
that  in  classical  learning  he  surpassed  tbe  most  industrious 
and  accomplished  students  of  his  standing,  and  spoke  and 
composed  in  Latin  with  a  fluency  and  elegance  that  had 
few  examples.  And,  of  mathematics,  natural  philosophy, 
find  ipetaphysics,  bis  knowledge  was  considerable^  To  this 
was  owing  a  certain  pron^ness  to  disputation  and  nfetaphy* 
sic^l  refinement,  for  which  he  was  remarkable,  and  which 
he  often  indulged  to  a  degree  that  subjected  him  to  the 
imputation  of  imprudence,  ^nd  of  free-thinking.  His  turn 
for  elegant  composition  first  appeared  in  the  solution  of  ^, 
philosophic  question,  proposed  as  a  college-exercise,  which 
he  chpse  to  exemplify  in  the  form  of  a  tale,  conceived  and 
ej^picMted  with  ^11  the  fire  and  invention  of  eastern  imagi* 
nation.  This  happened  in  17^9 ;  and  his  first  attempts  in 
poetry  are  of  no  earlier  date. 

About  this  time  he  was  presented  to  an  exhibition  (or 
bursary,  as  it  is  called)  in. the  university  of  St.  Andrew, 
wi'hicb  he  accepted,  but  found  reason  soon  after  to  decline, 
upon  discovering  that  it  subjected  bim  to  repeat  a  course 
pf  languages  and  philosophy,  which  the  extent  of  his  zc*' 
quisitions,  £^nd  the  ardour  of  his  ambition,  taught  him  to 
hold  in  no  great  estimation.  In  177Q,  therefore,  he  re* 
sumed  his  studies  at  Edinburgh,  and}  having  finished  the 
ijsual  preparatory  course,  was  admitted  into  the  theologi* 
cal  class :  but  the  state  of  his  health,  which  soon  after  be- 
gan U)  decline,  did  not  allow  him  to  deliver  any  of  the  ex- 
ercises usually  prescribed  to  students  in  that  sQciety.  In 
autumn  1771,  his  ill-healthy  that  had  been  increasing 
alolost  unperceived,  terminated  in  a  deep  consumption  ^ 
the  complicated  distress  of  which,  aggravated  by  th^  indi* 
gence  of  his  situation,  he  bore  with  an  heroic  composure 
and  magnanimity,  and  continued  at  intervals  to  compose 
verses,  and  to  correspond  witb  his  friends,  until  after  a 
tedious  struggle  of  ten  months,  he  expired  July  26,  1772^ 
\n  the  24th  year  of  bis  age.  His  poems,  consisting  of  ele- 
gies and  miscellaneous  pieces,  were  collected,  and  printed 
at  Edinburgh,  1773,  8vo.  There  are  few  of  them  entitled 
to  superior  praise,  and  certainly  none  that  can  justify  the 
length  to  which  the  detMl  of  his  life  and  opinions  has  heeii 
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extended.  Unfortunately  alse,  these  poems  were  reprinted 
in  a  late  collection^  and  among  them  a  specimen  of  his 
Latin  poetry,  called  a  Sapphic  ode,  and  styled  *^  a  correct 
and  manly  performanoe  for  a  boy  of  fifteen."  But  so  far 
from  being  correct,  it  is  not  even  a  decent  attempt,  and  the 
lines  are  formed  with  such  total  ignorance  of  the  Sapphic 
measure,  that  it  has  justly  been  said^  "  a  boy  producing 
such  at  one  of  our  public  schools  could  only  be  considered 
as  intending  to  insult  the  master."  It  seems  difficult,  there^ 
fore,  to  form  any  judgment  of  the  illiteracy  of  those  "  most 
industrious  and  accomplished  students  of  his  standing," 
ivhom  he  surpassed  in  ^*  classical  learning.^  ^ 

GRiEVIUS,  or  GREVIUS  (John  George),  a  cele- 
brated Latin  critic,  was  born  January  ,29,  1632,  at  Naum-p 
bourg,  in  Saxony;  and,  having  laid  a  good  foundation  of 
classical  learning  in  his  own  couiury,'  was  sent  to  finish  his 
education  at  Leipsic,  under  the  professors  Rivinus  and 
Straucbius.  This  last  was  his  relation  by  the  mother's  side, 
and  sat  opponent  in  the  professor's  chair,  when  our  author 
performed  his  exercise  for  his  degree ;  on  which  occasion 
he  maintained  a  thesis,  **  De  Moribus  Germanorum."  A^ 
bis  father  designed  to  breed  him  to  the  law,  he  applied 
himself  a  while  to  that  study,  but  not  without  devoting 
much  of  his  time  to  polite  literature,  to  which  he  was  early 
attached,  and  which  he  afterwards  made  the  sole  object  of 
his  applicatioul  With  this  view  he  remov^  to  Deventer 
in  Holland,  attended  the  lectures  of  John  Francis  Grono- 
vius,  whose  frequent  conversations  and  advice  entirely 
fixed  him  in  his  resolution.  He  was  indeed  so  much  pleased 
with  this  professor,  that  he  spent  two  years  in  these  studies 
under  his  direction,  and  frequently  used  to  ascribe  all  his 
knowledge  to  his  instructions.  Being  desirous  in  the  inean 
time  of  every  opportunity  of  enlarging  his  acquaintance 
with  the  ablest  men  of  his  time,  he  went  from  Deventer, 
first  to  Leyden  to  hear  Daniel  Heinsius,  and  next  to  Am- 
sterdam ;  where,  attending  the  lectures  of  Alexander  Moms 
and  David  Blondel,  this  last  persuaded  hiin  to  renounce 
the  Lutheran  religion,  in  which  he  had  been  bred,  and  to 
embrace  Calvinism. 

>  His  reputation  for  literary  talents  and  acquirements  was 
so  high  before  he  had  reached  his  twenty-fourth  year,  that 
he  was  judged  qualified  for  the  chair ;  and,  upon  the  deatt^ 

>  Andenon'a  Poet8.-.BritMh  Critic,  vol  Vl|, 
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of  Schulting^  actually  nominated  to  the  profe&sorship  of 
Duisburg  by  the  elector  of  Brandenburgh :  who  at  the 
sarrie  time  yielded  to  bis  desire  of  visiting  Antwerp,  Brus- 
sels, Lorrain,  and  the  neighbouring  countries ;  in  order  to 
complete  the  plan  be  bad  laid  down  for  finishing  his  studies 
before  be  entered  upon  the  exercise  of  his  office.  Young 
as  he  was,  be  appeared  every  way  qualified  for  this  office, 
but  held  it  no  longer  than  two  years  ;  when  he  closed  with 
an  offer  of  the  professorship  of  Deventer,  which,  though  of 
less  value  than  Duisburg,  was  more  acceptable  to  him  on 
many  accounts.  He  had  a  singular  affection  for  the  place 
where  first  he  indulged  his  inclination  for  these  studies, 
and  he  had  the  pleasure  of  succeeding  his  much-beloved 
Gronovius,  and  that  too  by  a  particular  recommendation, 
on  his  removal  to  Leyden.  It  must  be  remembered  also, 
that  he  was  a  proselyte  to  Calvinism,  which  was  the  esta- 
blished* religion  at  Deventer,  and  scarcely  tolerated  at 
Duisburg ;  and  in  Holland  also  it  might  occur  to  him  that 
there  was  a  fairer  prospect  of  preferment,  and  in  this  he 
was  not  disappointed,  as  in  1661,  the  States  of  Utrecht 
made  him  professor  of  eloquence  in  that  university,  in  the 
room  of  Paulus  ^milius. 

Here  he  fixed  bis  ambition,  and  resolved  to  move  no  more, 
and  rejected  solicitations  both  from  Amsterdam  and  Ley- 
den. The  elector  Patktine  likewise  attempted  in  vain  to 
draw  him  to  Heidelberg,  and  the  republic  of  Venice  to 
Padna,  but  be  had  become  in  some  degree  nstturalized  to 
Holland  :  and  the  States  of  Utrecht,  being  determined  not 
to  part  with  him,  added  to  that  of  eloquence  the  profes- 
sorship of  politics  and  history  in  1673.  In  these  stations 
be  had  the  honour  to  be  sought  after  by  persons  of  different 
countries ;  several  coming  from  Germany  for  the  benefit  of 
his  instftt^tions,  many  from  England.  He  had  filled  all 
these  post«,  with  a  tepotation  nothing  inferior  to  any  of 
his  time,  for  more  than  thirty  years,  wheir  he  was  suddenly 
carried  off  by  an  apoplexy,  Jan.  11,  I70i,  in  his  71st  year. 

He  had  eighteen  children  by  his  wife,  whom  he  married 
in  1656,  but  was  survived  only  by  four  daughters.  One 
of  his  sons,  a  youth  of  great  hopes,  died  1692,  in  bis  23d 
year,  while  be  was  preparing  a  new  edition  of  Cailima- 
chus,  which  was  finished  afterwards  by  his  father,  and 
j>rinted  in  J.697.  ,^ 

GrsBvius  did  great  service  to  the  republic  of  letters,  not 
/so  OH^ch  by  origiusd  productions  of  his  own,  af  by  procur^^ 
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ing  many  editions  of  authors,  which  be  enriched  with  notes 
and  excellent  prefaces,  as  Hesiod,  Callinoachus,  Suetonius^ 
Cicero,  FtoMts,  Catullus,  Tibullus,  Propertius,  Justin,  Cas- 
sar,  Lucian.  He  published  also^  of  the  moderns,  Casau^ 
bon^s  "  Letters,"  several  pieces  of  Meursius,  Huet*9  "  Poe^ 
mata,"  Junius  <'  De  pictura  veteruoi,"  Eremita  **  De  Vita 
aulica  &  civili,^'  and  others  of  less  note.  But  his  chef 
d'cBuvre  is  his  **  Thesaurus  Antiquitatum  Komanarum,''  in 
12  vols,  folio;  to  which  he  added  afterwards  ^^  Thesaurus 
Antiq.  &  Histor,  Italian,"  which  were  printed  after  his  deaths 
1704,  in  3  vols,  folio.  There  also  came  out  in  1707,  **  J* 
G.  Grsevii  Prselectiones  &  CXX  Epistolas  cptlectie  ab  Alb^ 
Fabricio;^*  to  which  was  added  <<  Burmanni  Oratio  dicta 
in  GrsBvii  funere,"  to  which  we  are  obliged  for  the  parti-* 
culars  of  this  memoir.  In  1717  was  printed  ^'  J.  G.  Grae- 
vii  Orationes  quas  Ultrajecti  habuit,*'  8vo.  A  great  num^-* 
ber  of  his  letters  were  published  by  Burman  in  his  ^^  Syl^ 
loge  Epistolarutn/'  in  5  vols.  4to.  And  the  late  Dr.  Mead^ 
who  had  been  one  of  his  pupils,,  was  possessed  of  a  collec- 
tion of  original  letters  in  MS.  written  to  Graevius  by  the 
most  (eminent  persons  in  learning,  as  Basnage,  Bayle,  Bur« 
man,  Le  Clerc,  Faber,  Fabricius,  Gronovius,  Kuster,  Lim- 
borch,  PuffendorflP,  Salmasius,  Spanheim,  Spinosa,  Tollius, 
Bentley,  Dodwell,  Locke,  Potter,  Abb6  Bossuet,  Bignon,* 
Harduin,  Huet,  Menage,  Spon,  Vaillant,  &c.  from  1670  to 
the  year  of  his  death.  ^ 

GRAFIGNY  (Frances  d'Isembourg  d'Hapjpoi^court^ 
Dame  de),  a  French  lady  of  literary  reputation,  was. the 
daughter  of  a  military  officer,  and  born  about  the  year  1694* 
She  was  married,  or  rather  sacrificed  to  Francis  Hugot  de 
Grafigny,  chamberlain  tp  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  a  man  of 
violent  passions,  from  which  she  was  often  in  danger  of  her 
life ;  but  after  some  years  of  patient  suffering,  she  was  at 
length  relieved  by  a  legal  separation,  and  her  husband 
finished  his  days  in  confinement,  which  his  improper 
condiict  rendered  necessary.  Madame  de  Grafigny  now 
came  to  Par^,  where  her  merit  was  soon  acknowledged, 
although  her  first  performance,  a  Spanish  novel,  did  not 
pass  without  some  unpleasant  criticisms,  to  which,  says 
our  authority,  she  gave  the  best  of  all  possible  answers,  by 

1  Barmanni  Oratio  ubi  supra.-^Niceron,  vols.  II.  and  X. — Gen.  Diet. — Bui-r 
manni  Trajectum  Eruditum. — Saxi^  Onomasticon. — Dr»  Mead's  collection  of 
letters,  meutioned  above,  were  sold  at  his  s^e  for  twenty-one  guineas,  but  we  . 
fiave  not  learned  who  was  the  purchaser.    They  amounted  to  three  thousand, 
twtt  hundred  JetterSi  all  originals.  \^ 
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Writing  a  better^  which  was  her  ^'  Lettres  d^Qne  l^eravienne^^ 
2  vols.  12mo.  This  bad  great  success,  being  written  with 
spirit,  and  abounding  in  those  ^delicate  sentiments  which 
are  so  much  admired  in  the  French  school,  yet  an  air 
of  metaphysical  speculation  has  been  justly  objected,  as 
thro^wing  a  chill  on  her  descriptions  of  love.  She  also 
wrote  some  dramatic  pieces,  of  which  the  comedies  of 
^<  Cenie^'  &  **  La  Fille  d*Aristide*'  were  most  applauded. 
Having  resided  for  some  time  at  the  court  pf  Lorraine,  she 
became  known  to  the  emperor,  who  had  read  her  **  Pe- 
ruvian Letters"  with  much  pleasure,  and  engaged  her  tQ 
write  some  dramatic  pieces  proper  to  be  performed  before 
the  empress  and  the  younger  branches  of  the  royal  family 
at  court.  This  she  complied  with,  and  sent  five  or  six 
such  pieces  to  Vienna,  and  in  return  received  a  pension  of 
1500  livres,  but  with  the  express  condition  that  she  was 
not  to  print  these  dramas,  nor  give  copies  to  any  other 
theatre.  8he  long  retained  the  esteem  and  patronage  of 
the  court  of  Vienna,  and  was  chosen  an  associate  of  the 
academy  at  Florence.  She  died,  much  esteemed^  by  all 
classes,  at  Paris  in  1758.  A  complete  edition  of  her  works 
wa;s  published  at  Paris  in  1788,  4  vols.  12mo;  and  her 
'^  Letters  of  a  Peruvian  Princess,"  were  published  in 
English,  by  F.  Ashworth,  1782,  2  vols.  8vo.' 

GRAFTON  (Richard),  an  English  printer  and  historian, 
was  descended  of  a  good  family,  and  appear^  to  have  been 
brought  up  a  merchant,  and  his  works,  as  an  author,  evince 
him  to  have  bad  a  tolerable  education.  He  tells  us  him- 
self that  he  wrote  the  greatest  part  of  Hall's  chronicle 
(who  died  in  1547),  and  next  year  printed  that  work,  en«- 
titled  ^^  The  union  of  the  two  noble  and  illustre  famelies 
of  Lancastre  and  Yorke,''  &c.  continued  to  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  from  HalPs  MSS.  according  to  Anti 
Vl^ood.  It  had  been  printed  by  Bertfaelet  in  1542,  but 
brought  down  only  to  1532.  In  1562  Grafton's  ''  Abridg- 
ment of  the  Chronicles  of  England,"  was  printed  by  R. 
Tottyl,  and  reprinted  the  two  succeeding  years,  and  in 
1572.  And  as  Stowe  bad  published  his  >^  Summarie  of  the 
Englyshe  Chronicles''  io  1565,  Grafton. sent  out,  as  a 
rival,  an  abridgement  of  his  abridgement,  which  he  entitled 
*'  A  Manuell  of  the  Chronicles  of  England  ^"  and  Stowe, 
not  to  be  behind  with  him,  published  in  the  same  year  his 

1  Diet.  Hitt. 
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*'  Summaries  of  Chronicles  abridged/'  This  ritalsbip  wm 
accotnpained  by  harsh  reflections  on  each  other  in  their  re* 
spective  prefaces.  In  1 569  Grafton  published  hts  *<  Chro-*> 
nicle  at  Urge,  and  meere  History  of  tlie  affaires  of  Eng^ 
land/'  &c.  some  part  of  which  seems  to  have  been  unjustly 
censured  by  Bucha;mn.  In  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  soon 
after  the  death  of  lord  Cromweil|  Grafton  was  imprisoned 
six  weeks  in  the  Fleet,  for  printing  Matthews^s  Bible,  and 
what  was  caller)  ^*  The  Great  Bible'*  without  notes^.aud^ 
before  his  release,  was  bound  in  a  penalty  of  100/.  that  he. 
should  neither  sell  nor  print,  or  cause  to  be  printed,  any  ' 
more  bibles,  until  the  king  and  the  clergy  should  agree 
upon  a  translation.  As  Whitchurch  was  concerned  with 
him  in  printing  those  Bibles,  he  very  probably  shared  the 
same  fate.  Grafton  was  also  ceiled  before  the  council,  on 
a  charge  of  printing  a  ballad  in  favour  of  lord  Cromwell  $  * 
and  his  quondam  friend  bishop  Bonner  being  present,  ag*- 
gravated  the  cause,  by  reciting  a  little  chat  between  thenv^ 
in  which  Grafton  haul  intimated  his  **  being  sorry  to  hear 
of  Cromwell's  apprehension  ;**  but  the  lord  chancellor  And* 
]ey,  disgusted  probably  at  this  meanness  of  spirit  in  Bon-» 
ner,  turned  the  discourse,  and  the  matter  seems  to  hjive 
ended.  In  a  few  years  after,  Grafton  was  appointed  prin^ 
ter  to  prince  Edward,  and  he  with  his  associate  Whitchurch 
had  special  patents  for  printing  the  church-service  books, 
and  also  the  Primers  both  in  Latin  and  English. 

In  the  first  year  of  Edward  VI.  Grafton  was  favoured 
with  a  special  patent  granted  to  him  for  the  sole  printing  of 
ail  the  statute  books,  or  acts  of  parUament ;  and  in  Dec^ 
1548,  he  and  Whitchurch  were  authorized  by  another 
patent,  to  take  up  and  provide,  for  one  year,  printerS| 
compositors,  &c.  together  with  paper,  ink^  presses,  &c.  at 
reasonable  rates  and  prices.  .  Ames  seems  to  be  of  opinion 
that  he  was  also  a  member  of  parliament,  but  Herbert,  ap- 
parently on  good  grounds,  doubts  this.  It  does  not  appear 
with  certainty  in  what  circumstances  he  died.  Sirype  sup- 
poses him  to  have  been  reduced  to  poverty,  and  there  is 
not  much  reason  to  think  that  he  died  in  affluent  circum- 
stances. No  particulars,  however,  have  been  handed  dowa 
to  us  of  his  sickness,  death,  or  interment,  nor  do  we  find  - 
any  account  of  him  after  1 572,  when  by  an  accidental  fall 
he  broke  his  leg.  He  printed  some  of  the  earliest,  most 
correct,  and  splendid  of  the  English  Bibles,  and  many 
other  works  of  great  importance  iu  the  infancy  of  the 
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refibrmadon.  His  '<  Chronicle''  has  not  preserved  its  re-' 
putation,  and  has  been  usually  sold  at  a  price  very  inferior 
to  that  of  the  other  English  Chronicles;  but  upon  that 
accpunt,  however,  it  appears  to  have  obtained  a  wider  cir- 
culation. ^  . 

GRAHAM.     See  MACAULEY. 

GRAHAM  (George),  clock  and  watch  maker,  the  most 
ingenious  and  accurate  artist  in  his  time,  was  bom  at  Hors- 
gills,  in  the  parish  of  Kirklinton  in  Cumberland,  in  1675. 
In  1688  he  came  up  to  London,  and  was  put  apprentice 
to  a  person  in  that  profession ;  but  after  being  some  tim^ 
with  his  master,  he  was  received,  purely  on  account  of  his 
merit,  into  the  family  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Tompion,  who 
treated  him  with  a  kind  of  parental  affection  as  long  as  he 
lived.  That  Mr.  Graham  was,  without  competition,  the 
most  eminent  of  bis  profession,  is  but  a  small  part  of  his 
character:  he  was  the  best  general  mechanic  of  his  time, 
and  had  a  complete  knowledge  of  practical  astronomy  ;  so 
that  he  not  only  gave  to  various  movements  for  measuring 
time  a  degree  of  perfection  which  bad  never  before  been 
attained,  but  invented  several  astronomical  instruments, 
by  which  considerable  advances  have  been  made  in  that 
science :  he  also  made  great  improvements  in  those  which 
bad  ^before  been  in  use ;  and,  by  a  wonderful  manual  dex- 
terity, constructed  them  with  greater  precision  and  accu« 
racy  than  any  other  per.son  in  the  world. 

A  great  notural  arch  in  the  observatory  at  Greenwich  was 
made  for  Dr.  Halley,  under  Mr.  Graham's  immediate  inspec-> 
tion,  and  divided  by  his  own  hand :  and  from  this  incomparable 
original,  the  best  foreign  instruments  of  the  kind  are  copies 
made  by  English  artists.  The  sector  by  which  Dr.  Brad- 
ley first  discovered  two  new  motions  in  the  fixed  stars,  was 
of  his  invention  and  fabric.  He  comprised  the  whole 
planetary  system  within  the  compass  of  a  small  cabinet; 
from  which,  as  a  model,  all  the  modern  orreries  have  been 
constructed.  And  when  the  French  academicians  were 
sent  to  the  north,  to  make  observations  for  ascertaining 
the  figure  of  the  earth,  Mr.  Graham  was  thought  the  fittest 
*  person  in  Europe  to  supply  them  jvith  instruments;  by 
which  means  they  finished  their  operations  in  one  year; 
while  those  who  went  to  the  south,  not  being  so  well  fur- 

'  Amei  and  Herbert's  Typographies!  Antiquiti«i. 
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Bishedt  were  very  much  embarrassed  and  retarded  in  dieif 
operations. 

Mr.  Graham  wa?  many  years  a  member  of  the  royal  society^ 
%Q  which  be  communicated  several  ingenious  and  important 
discoveries,  viz.  from  the  31st  to  the  42d  volume  of  the 
Pbilos.Transactions,  chiefly  on  astronomical  and  philosophi- 
cal subjects ;  particularly  a  kind  of  horary  alteration  of  the 
magnetic  needle ;  a  quicksilver  pendulum,  and  many  cu- 
rious particulars  relating  to  the  true  length  of  the  simple 
pendulum,  upon  which  he  continued  to  make  experiments 
lill  almost  the  year  of  his  death,  which  happened  Nov.  20, 
1751,  at  bis  house  in  Fleet«street.  He  was  interred  in 
Westminster  abbey  in  the  same  grave  with  his  predecessor 
TompioD. 

His  temper  was  not  less  communicative  than  his  genius 
was  penetrating ;  and  his  principal  view  was  the  advance- 
ment  of  science,  and  the  benefit  of  mankind.  As  he  ,wa» 
perfectly  sincere,  he  was  above>  suspicion  ;  as  he  was  above 
envy,  he  was  candid ;  and  as  he  had  a  reUsh  for  true  plea- 
sure, he  was  generous.  He  frequently  lent  money,  but 
could  never  be  prevailed  upon  to  take  any  interest ;  and  foir 
that  reason  he  never  placed  out  any  money  upon  govern- 
ment  securities.  He  bad  bank-notes,  which  were  thirty 
yean  old,  in  his  possession,  when  he  died ;  and  his  whole 
property,  except  his  stock  in  trade,  was  found  in  a  strong 
box,  which,  though  less  than  would  have  been  heaped  by 
avarice,  was  yet  more  than  would  have  remained  to  pro- 
digality. ^ 

GRAIN  (John  Baptist  le),  a  French  historian,  was 
born  in  1565,  and,. after  a  liberal  education,  became  ooun- 
aeUor  and  masterof  the  requests  to  Mary  de  Medicis,  queen 
of  France.  He  frequented  the  court  iu  bis  youth,  and  de- 
voted himself  to  the  service  of  Henry  IV.  by  whom  he  was 
inuch  esteemed  and  trusted.  Being  a  man  of  probity,  and 
yoid  of  ambition,  he  did  not  employ  his  interest  with 
Henry  to  obtain  dignities,  but  spent  the  greatest  part  of 
his  life  in  literary  retirement. .  Among  other  works  which 
be  composed,  are  '^  The  History  of  Henry  iV.*'  and  <^  The 
History  of  Lema  XIIL  ^o  the  death  of  the  Marshal  d'An- 
cjre,*'  in  1617 ;  both  which  were  published  in  folio,  under 
the  title  of  *^  Decades."  The  former  he  presented  to 
Xewis  XIIL  who  read  it  over,  and  was  infinitely  charmed 
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with  the  frankness  of  thei  author :  bnt  the  Jesuits,  who 
never  were  friendly  to  liberality  of  sentiment,  found  mean^ 
to  have  this  work  castrated  in  several  places.  They  served 
**  The  History  of  Lewis  XIIL"  worse ;  for,  Le  Grain  hav* 
ing  in  that  performance  spoken  advantageously  of  the 
prince  of  Cond^,  his  protector,  they  had  the  cunning  and 
malice  to  suppress  those  passages,  and  to  insert  others, 
where  they  made  him  speak  of  the  prince  in  very  indeco- 
rous  terms.  Cond<S  was  a  dupe  to  this  piece  of  knavery, 
till  Le  Grain  had  time  to  vindicate  himself^  by  restoring 
this  as  well  as  his  former  works  to  their  original  purity. 
He  died  at  Paris  in  1643,  and  ordered  in  his  will,  that 
none  of  his  descendants  should  ever  trust  the  education  of 
their  children  to  the  Jesuits ;  which  clause,  it  is  said,  haff 
been  punctually  observed  by  his  family. ' 

GRAINDORGE  (Andrew),  an  ingenious  Frenchman^ 
Witt  a  native  of  Gaen  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the* 
discoverer  df  the  art  of  making  figured  diaper.  He  did  not, 
however,  bring  it  to  perfection,  for  he  only  wove  squares 
and  flowers;  but  his  son  Richard  Graindorge,  living  to 
the  age  of  eigfhty-two,  bad  leisure  to  complete  what  his 
father  bad  begun,  and  found  a  way  to  represent  all  sorts 
of  animals,  and  other  figures.  This  work  he  called  Haute^ 
lice^  perhaps  because  the  threads  were  twisted  in  the , 
woof.  They  are  now  called  damasked  cloths,  from  their 
resemblance  to  white  damask.  This  ingenious  workman 
also  invented  the  method  of  weaving  table  napkins ;  and 
his  son,  Michael,  established  several  manufactures  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  France^  where  these  damasked  cloths  are 
become  very  common.  The  same  family  has  produced  se* 
vera!  other'  persons  of  genius  and  merit ;  among  these  is 
James  Graindorge,  a  man  of  wit  and  taste,  and  well  skilled 
in  antiquities :  he  is  highly  spoken  of  by  M.  Huet,  who 
was  his  intimate  i^riend.  His  brother  ANBttEW,  also, 
doctor  of  physic  of  the  faculty  at  Montpellier,  was  a  learned 
philosopher,  who  followed  the  principles  of  Epicurus  and 
Gassendi.  He  died  January  13,  1676,  aged  sixty.  He 
l«ft,  ^^  Tvait^  de  la  Nature  du  Feu,  de  la  Lumiere>  et  des 
Couleurs,**  4to5  "  Trait6  de  TOrigine  des  Macredses,'' 
1680,  12mo,  and  other  works.  M.  Huet  dedicated  his 
book  «  De  Interpretatione*'  to  this  gentleman.^ 
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GRAINGER  (James),  an  English  poet  and  physician^ 
was  born  at  Dunse,  a  small  town,  in  the  southern  part  of 
Scotland,  about  1723.  His  father,  a  native  of  Cumber- 
land,, and  once  a  man  of  considerable  property,  had  re- 
moved to  Dunse,  on  the  failure  of  some  speculations  in 
mining,  and  there  filled  a  pos^  in  the  excise.  His  son, 
after  receiving  such  education  as  his  native  place  afforded, 
went  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Law- 
der,  a  surgeon,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  the 
various  branches  of  medical  science,  which  were  then 
begun  to  be  taught  by  the  justly  celebrated  founders  of  the 
school  of  medicine  in  that  city.  Having  qualified  himself 
for  ^uch  situations  as  are  attainable  by  young  men  whose 
circumstances  dp  not  permit  them  to  wait  the  slow  returns 
of  medical  practice  at  home,  he  first  served  as  suigeon  to 
lieut-genetal  Pulteney^s  regiment  of  foot,  during  the  re- 
bellion (of  1745)  in  Scotland,  and  afterwards  went  in  the 
same  capacity  to  Germany,  where  that  regiment  composed 
part  of  the  army  under  the  earl  of  Stair.  With  the  repu- 
tation and  interest  which  his  skill  and  learning  procured 
abroad,  he  came  over  to  England  at  the  peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  sold  his  commission,  and  entered  upon  practice 
as  a  physician  in  London. 

In  1^53  he  published  the  result  of  his  experience  in 
some  diseases  of  the  army,  in  a  volume  written  in  Latinf, 
entitled  ^'  Historia  Febris  Anomalse  Batavas  annorum  1746, 
1747,  1748,"  &c.  In  this  work  he  appears  to  advantage 
as  an  acute  observer  of  the  phenomena  of  disease,,  and  as 
a  man  of  general  learning,  but  what  accession  he  had 
been  able  to  make  to  the  stock  of  medical  knpwledge  was 
unfortunately  anticipated  in  sir  John  Pringle's  recent  and 
very  valuable  work  on  the  diseases  of  the  army.  During 
I^is  residence  in  London,  his  literary  talents  introduced 
him  to  the  acquaintance  of  many,  men  of  genius,  particu- 
}arly  of  Shenstone,  Dr.  Percy  the  late  bishop  of  Dromore, 
Glover,  Dr.  Johnson,  sir,  Joshua  Reynolds,  and,  others, 
who  by  Mr.  BoswelPs  comprehensive  biography,  are  now 
l^nown  to  have  composed  Dr.  Johnson's  society,  and  it  is 
no  small  praise  that  every  member  of  it  regarded  Dr, 
Grainger  with  affection.  He  was  first  known  as  a  poet  by 
his  *^  Ode  on  Solitude,^'  which  has  been  universaliy.prai^'ed, 
/and  never  beyond  its  merits;  but  professional  success  is 
Seldom  promoted  by  the  reputation  of  genius.  Grainger's 
practice  was  insufficient  to  employ  bis  days  or  to  provide 
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fot  them,  and  he  is  said  to  have  accepted  the  office  of  tutor 
•  to  a  young  gentleman  who  settled  an  annuity  upon  him ;  por 
did  he  disdain  such  literary  employmentas  the  booksellera 
suggested.  Smollett,  in  the  course  of  a  controversy  which 
will  be  noticed  hereafter,  accuses  him  of  working  for  bread 
in  the  lowest  employments  of  literature,  and  at  the  lowest 
prices.  This,  if  it  be  not  the  loose  assertion  of  a  calum* 
niator,  may  perhaps  refer  to  the  assistance  he  gave  in  pre* 
paring  the  second  volume  of  M aitland's  **  History  of  Scot** 
land,*'  in  which  he  was  employed  by  Andrew  Millar,  who 
has  seldom  been  accused  of  bargaining  with  "authors  for 
the  lowest  prices.  JVlaitland  had  left  materials  for  the  vo« 
lume,  and  as  Grainger's  business  was  to  arrange  them,  and 
eontinue  the  work  as  nearly  as  possible  in  Maitland's  man- 
ner and  style,  much  fiaime  could  not  result  from  his  best 
endeavours. 

In  1758  he  published  a  translation  of  the  *'  Elegies  of 
Tibullus,''  begun  during  the  hours  he  snatched  from  busi* 
ness  or  pleasure  when  in  the  army,  and  finished  in  Lon- 
don, where  he  had  more  leisure,  and  the  aid  and  encou-- 
Tagemeat  of  his  literary  friends.     This  work  involved  him 
in  the  unpleasant  contest  with  Smollett^  to  which  we  have 
•just  referred.     Its  merits  were  canvassed  in  the  *^  Critical 
Review'*  with  much  severity.    The  notes  are  styled  '<  a 
huge  farrago  of  learned  lumber,  jumbled  together  to  very 
little  purpose,  seemingly  calculated  to  display  the  trans- 
lator's reading,  rather  than   to  illustrate  the  sense  and 
bejikuty  of  the  original."    The  Life  of  Tibutlus,  which  the 
translator  prefixed,  is  said  to  centain  '^  very  little  either  to 
inform,  interest,  or  amuse  the  reader."     With  respect  to 
the  translation,  <^.  the  author  has  not  found  it  an  easy  task 
to  preserve  the  elegance  and  harmony  of  the  originsd.'* 
Instances  of  harshness  and  inelegance  are  quoted,  as  well 
as  of  the  use  of  words  which  are  not  English,  or  not  used 
by  good  writers,  9»  imseldsSf  redoubtable^ /etui,  &c.     The 
author  is  likewise  accused  of  deviating  not  ^nly  from  the 
meaning,  but  from  the  figures  of  the  original.     Of  these 
objections  some  are  groundless,  and  some  are  just,  yet 
even  the  latter  are  by  no  means  characteristic  of  the  whole 
work,  but  excepiums  AK/hich  a  critic  of  more  candour  would 
have  had  a  right  to  state,  after  he  had  bestowed  the  praise 
due  to  its  general  merit.    In  this  review,  ho'wev^,  although 
unqualified  censure  was  all  the  critic  had  in  view,  no  per« 
sonal  attack  is  made  on  the  author^  nor  are  there  any  allu« 
sions  to  his  situation  in  life. 
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This  appeared,  iii  the  ^'  Critical  Review^  for  December 
1758^     In  the  subsequent  number  for  January  1759,  the 
reviewer  takes  an  opportunity,  as  if  answering  a  corre- 
spondent, to  retract  his  objection  against  the  word  noise* 
lessy  because  it  is  found  in  Shak&peare,  but  observes  very 
fairly,  that  the  authority  of  Shakspeare  or  Milton  will  not 
justify  an  author  of  the  present  times  for  introducing  harsh 
or  antiquated  words.     He  acknowledges  himself  likewise 
to  blame  in  having  omitted  to  consult  the  errata  subjoined 
(prefixed)  to  Dr.  Graioger^s  performance,  where  some  things 
are  corrected  which  the  reviewer  mentioned  as  inaccuraotes 
in  the  body  of  the  work.    But  this  acknowledgment,  so  ap- 
parently candid,  is  immediately  followed  by  a  wretched  at- 
tempt at  wit,  in  these  words :  *^  Whereas  one  of  the  Owh 
belonging  to  the  proprietor  of  the  M(on)thIy  R(evie)Wy 
which  answers  to  the  name  of  Grainger,  hath  suddenly  broke 
from  his  mew,  where  he  used  to  hoot  in  darkness  and  peace, 
and  now  screeches  openly  in  the  face  of  day,  we  diall  take 
4;he  first  opportunity  to  chastise  this  troublesome  owl,  and 
4lrive  him  back  to  his  original  obscurity.''     The  allusion 
Jbere  is  to  Dr.  Grainger's  *^  Letter  to  Tobias  Smoliett,  M.  D. 
•occasioned  by  hb  criticism  on  a  late  Transiation  of  Tibal« 
lua,"  a  performance  some  parts  of  which  every  friend  to 
the  author  must  Wish  had  not  been  published.    la  this 
letter,  however,  Grainger,  after  quodng  a  passive  from 
the  plan  or  prospectus  of  the  ^^  Critical  Review,"  in  which 
the  authors  promise  to  revive  the  true  spirit  of  criticism, 
to  act  without  prejudice,  &c.  &c.  endeavours  to  prove, 
that  they  have  forfeited  their  word,  by  notoriously  depart- 
ing from  the  spirit  of  just  and  candid  criticism,  and  by  in- 
troducing gross  partialities  and  malevolent  censures.     And 
these' assertions,  which  are  certainly  not  without  foomdia- 
tion,   are  intermixed  with  reflections  on  Dr.  Smollett's 
loose  novels,  tod  insinuations  that  his  partialities  arise  from 
causes  not  very  honourable  to  the  character  of  an  indepetv- 
dent  reviewer. 

But  whatever  truth  may  be  in  all  this,  the  letter  was  an 
imwise  and  hasty  production,  written  in  the  moment  of  the 
strongest  irritation.  The  review  appeared  in  December, 
and  the  letter  in  January.  There  was  no  time  to  cool,  and 
peihaps  no  x>pportunity  of  consulting  his  friends,  wlio  could 
have  told  him  that  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  an  ex- 
change of  personalities  with  8mol)ett.  The:  hitter  required 
BO  great  length  of  time  or  oonsideradon  to  prepare  an  an- 
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$wer,  which  appeared  accordingly  in  the  review  for  Fe* 
bruary,  and  in  which  every  insinuation  or  accusation  u 
introduced  that  could  tend  to  lessen  Dr.  Grainger  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public^  bptb  as  a  writer  and  as  a  man,  Bo^t 
the  objections  which  Grainger  took  are  by  no  means  satis* 
factorily  answered,  and  the  review  is  still  liable  to  the 
suspicion  of  partiality.  No  reader  of  candour  or  of  taste 
can  peruse  the  Translation,  without  allowing  that  the  au« 
thor  deserved  praise,  not  only  for  the  attempt,  but  for  the 
elegant  manner  in  which  he  has  in  general  transmitted  the 
tender  sentiments  of  Tibullus  into  our  language.  But  thi* 
the  Reviewer  has  wholly  overlooked,  confining  himself  to 
the  censure  of  a  few  defects,  part  of  which  he  has  not 
proved  to  be  so,  and  part  were  typographical  errors. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  some  personal  animosity 
prompted  Smollett  to  such  hostility^  but  of  what  nature, 
or  excited  by  what  provocation^  is  not  known.  All  we  catl 
learn  from  the  Letter  and  the  Answer  is,  that  the  parties 
were  once  upon  friendly  terms,  but  that  mutual  respect 
had  now  ceased.  One  circumstance,  indeed,  we  find^ 
which  may  account  for  much  of  SmoUett^s  animosity :  h^ 
supposed  Grainger  to  be  one  of  the  Monthly  Reviewers^ 
and  this  was  provocation  enough  to  the  mind  of  a  nian,  who 
from  the  commencement  of  the  Critical  Review  took  every 
opportunity,  whether  in  his  way  or  hot,  of  reviling  the  pro- 
prietor and  writers  of  that  journal.  As  the  latter  seldOQl 
deigned  to  notice  these  attacks,  no  better  reason,  we  are 
Ikfraid,  can  be  assigned  for  Smollett's  conduct  than  the 
jealousy  of  rival  merit  and  success,  in  both  which  respects 
the  McHithly  Review  had  a  decided  superiority.  Whether 
Grainger  was  a  Monthly  Reviewer  is  not  an  miimportaht 
question,  in  collecting'  the  materials  of  bis  literary  life  ; 
^et  bis  biographers  have  hastily  subscribed  to  Smollett*! 
assertion,  without  examining  the  Review  in  question.  Tb# 
article  of  his  Ttbullus  in  the  Monthly  Review  may  convinctfl 
any  pemon  that  Grainger  could  have  little  or  no  interest  ot 
influence  witb  tdie  proprietors.  .  Although  written  ^'itb 
decency. and  urbanity,,  it  has  nothing  of  partiality  or  kind<^ 
ness;  ibereadev  is.  left  to  judge  from  the  specimens  ex^ 
tCBcted,  and  what  praise  we  &id  is  bestowed  with  thai 
lahit^reluetaacey' which  is.more blasting  to  the  hop^s  icyf  att 
audior  than- open  biistitUy.*^-*'Eien  the  opinion  c4  th^ 
M€iBtblyifteiiriswettoh.6fainger?B  letter  to  Smollett^  is'es- 
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pressed  with  the  brevity  of  one  who  wishes  not  to  interfere 
in  the  contest 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  TibuUus,  Dr.  Grainger 
embraced  the  offer  of  an  advantageous  settlement  as  phy« 
sician  on  the  island  of  St.  Christopher^s.  During  his  pas* 
sage,  a  lady  on  board  of  one  of  the  merchant-meii  bound 
for  the  same  place,  was  seized  with  the  smali-pox,  attended 
vrith  some  alarming  symptodas.  He  was  sent  for,  and  not 
only  prescribed  with  success,  but  took  the  remainder  of 
bis  passage  in  the  same  ship,  partly  to  promote  the  reco-^ 
very  of  his  patient,  but  principally  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  paying  his  addresses  to  her  daughter,  whom  he  married 
t^oon  after  their  arrival  at  St.  Christopher^s.  By  his  union 
with  this  Jady,  whose  name  was  Burt,  daughter  tocMatthew 
William  Burt,  esq.  governor  of  St.  Christopher's,  be  be- 
came connected  with  ^pme  of  the  principal  families  on  the 
island,  and  was  enabled  to  .commence  the  practice  of  phy- 
sic with  the  greatest  hopes  of  juccess*  It  is.  probable, 
bowever,  that  this. was. not  his  first  attachment.  In  his 
preface  to  the  translation  of  TibuUus,  he  insinuates  that 
his  acquaintance  with  .the  passion  o£  love  gives  him  a  pre- 
ference over  Dart,  who  had  attemptedto  transfuse  the  ten- 
der sentiments  of  that  poet  into  English  without  the  same 
advantage. 

•  The  transition  from  London  to  a  West  India  island  mast 
have  been  very  striking  to.  a  reflecting  mind.  The  scenery 
and  society  of  St.  Christc^her's  was  new  in  every  respect^ 
and  Grainger  seems  to .  have  studied  it  with  those  mixed 
and  not  very  coh^ent  feelings  of  the  poet  and  the  planter,, 
which  at  length  produced  his  principal  work,  ^f  The  Sugar 
Cane.''  On  his  return  to  England,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
war^  he  submitted  this  poem  to.  his  literary  friends,  and 
having  obtained  their  opinion  and  approbation,  published 
it  in  a  handsome  quarto  volume,  in  1764.  To  the  asto- 
nishment of  all  who  remembered  his  dispute  with  Smollett^ 
the  '*  Sugar  Cane''  was  honoured  with  the  highest  praise 
in  the  <^  Critical  Review.'.'  But  Smollett  was. now  on  his 
travels,  and  the  Review  was  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, the  proprietor  and  printer,  a  man  who  took  no  plea* 
sure  in  perpetuating  animosities,  and  who,  with^reatre-* 
$pect  for  Dr.  Smollett's  memory/  did  not  deny  that  bis 
vindictive  temper  was  of  no  great  service  to  the  Review. 
.  Mr.  Boswell,  in  his  life  of  Johnson,  informs  us  tl^t  wbetx 
the  Sugar  Cane  ^^was  read  in  manuscript  a(  sir  Joshua 
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Reynolds* S)  the  assembled  wits  burst  out  into  a  laugb,  when, 
after  muchblatik-verse  pomp,  the  poet  began  a  new  para* 
graph  thus : . 

.       'NowMuse^  let's  smg  of  rfl<«.' 

And  what  increased  the  ridicule  was,  that  one  of  the  com-* 
j>any,  who  slyly  overlooked  the  reader,  perceived  that  the 
word  had  originally  been  micc^  and  had  been  altered  to  rats 
as  more  dignified.'*  ^*  This  passage/'  adds  Mr.  Boswell, 
f^  does  not  appear  in  the  printed  work.  Dr.  Grainger,  or 
some  of  his  friends,  it  should  seem,  having  become  sensible 
that  introducing  even  rats^  in  a  grave  poem,  might  be 
liable  to  banter.  He,  however,  conld  not  bring  himself 
to  relinquish  the  idea ;  for  they  are  thus,  in  a  still  more 
ludicrous  manner,  paraphrastically  e;chibited  in  his  poein 
as  it  now  stands  : 

•  '  Nor  with  less  waste  the  whiskered  vermin  race^  • 

>     A  countless  dan,  despoil  the  lowland  cane'." 

Of  this  incident,  Dr.  Percy  furnished  Mr.  Boswell  with 
the  following  explanation.     ^'  The  passage  in  question  was 
not  originally  liable  to  such  a  perversion  ;  for  the  author 
.  having  occasion  in  that  part  of  his  work  to  mention  the 
havoc  miade  by  rats  and  mice,  had  introduced  the  subject 
in  a  kind  of  fnock  hercic,  and  a  parody  of  Homer's  battle  of 
the' frogs  and  mice,  invoking  the  muse  of  the  old  Grecian 
bard'in-an  elegant  and  well-turned  manner.     In  that  state 
I  had  seen  it ;  but  afterwards,  unknown  to  me  and  other 
friends,  he  had  been  persuaded,    contrary  to  his  better 
judgment,  to  alter  it  so  as  to  produce  the  unlucky  effect 
above  mentioned."     Mr.  Boswell  tells  us  that  Dr.  Percy 
had  not  the  poem  to  refer  to,  when  he  wrote  this  explana- 
tion ;  and  it  is  equally  evident  that  Mr.  Boswell  had  not 
read  the  whole  passage  with  attention,  or  considered  the 
nature  of  the  poem,  when  he  objected  to  the  introduction 
of  rats.     If. we  once  allow  that  a  manufacture  may  be  sung 
in  heroics,  we  must  no  longer  be^choice  in  our  subjects  ; 
as  to  the  alteration  of  mtci  to  ratSy  the  former  was  pro- 
4>ably  an  error  of  the  pen,  for  mice  are  not  the  animals  in 
question^  nor  once  mentioned  by  the  poet.    But  it  is  some-- 
.what  strange  that  Grainger  should  have  ever  thougfit  it 
prildeot  to  introduce  an  episode  of  the  mock-heroic  kind 
in  a  poem  which  his  utmost  care  can  scarcely  elevate  to  so- 
lemnity* 

In  the  same  year  (1764)  Dr.  Grainger  published  **  An 
£•81^  OB  .the  nuHre  common  West  India  Diseases ;  and  the 
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remedies  which  that  conntry  itself  produces.  To  which 
are  added,  some  bints  on  the  management  of  Negroes.** 
To  this  pamphlet  hie  did  not  affix  his  name.  Many  of  th§ 
remarks  it  contains,  particularly  those  which  concern  the 
choice  and  treatment  of  the  negroes,  may  be  foiiiid  io  '^Tbe 
Sugar  Cane.''  After  a  short  residence  in  England,  he  re-r 
turned  to  St.  Christopher's,  to  which,  it  appears  by  his 
poem,  he  became  much  attached ;  and  continued  his  prae^ 
tice  as  a  physician  until  his  death,  Dec.  24,  1767,  which 
was  occasioned  by  one  of  those  epidemic  fevers  that  fre* 
quently  rage  in  the  West  India  islands. 

Although  it  is  impossible  to  deny  Grainger  the  credit  of 
poetical  geniils,  it  must  ever  be  regretted  that  where  he 
wished  most  to  excel,  he  was  most  unfortunate  in  the 
choice  of  a  subject.  The  effect  of  his  ^^  Sugaf  Cane/* 
either  as  to  pleasure  or  utility,  must  be  local.  Connected 
as  an  English  merchant  may  be  with  the  produce  of  the 
West  Indies,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  persuade  the  reader  of 
English  poetry  to  study  the  cultivation  of  the  sogar  plant 
merely  that  he  may  add  some  new  imagery  to  the  more 
ample  stores  which  be  can  contemplate  withotti  study  or 
trouble.  In  the  West  Indies  this  poem  might  have  charms^ 
if  readers  could  be  found  ;  but  what  poetical  fancy  can 
dwell  on  the  oeconomy  of  canes  and  copper- boilers,  or  find 
interest  in  the  transactions  of  planters  and  sugar^brokers  t 
His  invocations  to  his  muse  are  so  frequeot  and  abrupt,  that 
*^  the  assembled  wits  at  sir  Joshua  Reynolds's"  might  have 
found  many  pass^ages  as  ludicrous  as  tbitt  which,  excited 
their  mirth.  The  solemnity  of  these  invoealiosis  ezeitea 
expectation,  which  generally  ends  in  disappointmeftty  and 
at  best  the  reader's  attention  is  bespcAe  without  being  re« 
warded.  He  is  induced  to  look  for  something  grand,  and 
is  told  of  a  contrivance  for  destroying  monktes,  oca  recipe 
to  poison  rats.  He  smiles  to  find  the  slaves  called. by  the 
happy  poetical  name  of  smams,  and  the  planters  vuffgtA  to 
devotion!  The  images  in  this  poem  are  in  general  low, 
and  the  allusions,  where  the  poet  would  be  minidiely  dei- 
scriptive,.  descend  to  things  little  and  familiar.  Yet  dib  is 
in  some  pleasure  forced  upon  him^  His  miitae.  flings  o€ 
matters  so  new  and  uncouth  to  her,  that  it  is  impaBsiblf 
<^her  heavenly  pluipes"  should  escape  being .  i^^*soiled.'i* 
What  muse,  indeed,  could  give  a  receipt  for  a  compostef 
*^  weeds,  mould,  4ung,  and  st^e^'*  )dc. a- lively. descuriplion 
joi  the  sympt(HQj?  and  cure  .o£  tbe  jmrs  y  •  and  ptesen^fadr 
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elegance  br  ptority?  Where,  however^  he  quits  ^e  plain 
track  of  mechanical  instructions,  we  have  many  of  those 
efFasibns  of  fancy  ^ich  will  yet  preserve  this  poem  in  oar 
collections.  The  description  of  the  hurricane,  and  of  the 
earthquake,  are  truly  grand,  and  heightened  by  circum- 
stances  of  horror  that  are  new  to  Europeans.  The  episode 
of  Montano  in  the  first  book  arrests  the  attention  very 
forcibly,  and  many  of  the  occasional  reflections  are  elegant 
and  pathetic,  nor  ought  the  tale  of  Junio  and  Theana  to  be 
omitted  in  a  list  of  the  beauties  of  this  poem.  The  ^'  04e 
to  Solitude,"  already  noticed,  and  the  ballad  of  Bryan  and 
Pereene,"  are  sufficient  to  attest  our  author^s  claim  %o 
poetical  honours ;  and  the  translation  of  Tibullus  gives  proofs 
of  classical  taste  and  learning.  ^ 

GRAMAYE  (John  Baptist),  an  eminent  antiquary,  was 
a  native  of  Antwerp,  and  born  in  the  end  of  the,  six- 
teenth century.     He  studied  at  Louvain,  where  he  took 
his  master's  degree  in  1596,  and  became  professor  of  rhe« 
toric  and  law  in  that  university.     He  was  afterwards  his- 
toriographer to  the  Low  Countries,  and  for  three  yeara 
employed  himself  in  examining  theif  rectords.     He  thea 
travelled  through  the  greater  part  of  Germany  and  Itaty^ 
but,  while  proceeding  from  the  latter  country  to  Spain,  te 
was  uMfortanately  made  captive  by  an  Algerine  corsair,  and 
carried  to  Africa.     How  he  obtained  his  release  does  not 
appear,  but  upon  his  return  to  his  native  land  he  was  pve* 
ferred  by  the  archduke  Albert  to  be  dean  of  the  ooUegtate 
church  of  Leusa,  in  Heinaulr,  aad  afterwards  by  the  same 
patronage  was  made  president  of  the  college  at  Louvain. 
Some  yean  after  he  travelled  into  Moravia  and  SUlesia,  and 
in  the  latter  province  he  was,  by  eardinai  Dietrichstein, 
placed  at  the  hend  of  a  college.     He  died  at  Lubec  in  1 635. 
He  published  many  Latin  poems,  and  theses  on  a  variety 
of  siii]9ect8 ;  but  hia  historical  and  topographical  works  have 
been  found  of  most  value.    These  are,  I.  ^^  Asia^  sive  his- 
toria  universalis  Asiaticaram  gentium,  &c.**  Antwerp,  160^ 
4to.     2.  ^*  Bruxelta  cum  sue  eomitatu,'*  Brux.  1606,  4to. 
3.  '*  Arscetum  Ducatus  cum  suis  Baronatibus,*^  ibid.  1606^ 
4to.    '4.  ^<  Thenar  et  Brabantiee  ultra  Velpem,  quae  olim 
Haabanitt  pars,*'  ibid.  1606,  44o.    5.  ^  Grallo^Brabaiitia,^ 
9  parts  or  vols.  ibid.  1 G06.    "9.  **  Antwerpisa  Antiquitates,'^ 
ibid.  1610.     7.  <<  Antiquitates  ducatus  Brabantisa/'   ibid. 
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1610,  4 to.  8.  <<  Taxandria,"  ibid.  1610,  4to.  9.  <^  Antiqui- 
takes  Gaudenses/*  Ant.  1611, 4to.  10.  <<  Africa  illosUrata/' 
Torn.  1622,  4to.  11.  **  Diarium  rerum  Argels  gesta- 
rum,"  Col.  162S,  12rao.  These  are  hii^  obsetratioos  da- 
ring bis  captivity.  12.  *^  Respublica  Namurcensis,"  Amst. 
1634,  24^  13.  <'  Specimen  Litterarum  et  Linguarum 
upiversi  orbis,*'  Atbi.  4to.  * 

GRAMM  (John),  a  learned  philologist,  antiquary,  and 
historian  of  Copenhagen,  was  born  at  Aalburg  in  Jutland, 
Oct  28,  168S.    His  father,  who  was  a  clergyman,  carefully 
auperintend'edbis  education  until  he  was. fit  to  go  to  the 
university.     He  went  accordingly  in  1703  to  Copenhagen, 
where  he  very  soon  distinguished  himself  as  a  classical 
scholar  and  critic.     In  1 705  he  took  his  bachelor's  degree 
with  great  credit,  and  in  1707  published  the  first  speci* 
men  of  his'^le^rned  researches,  entitletl  *^  Arcbytae  Taren- 
tini  fragmentum  ntpi  m; /uodi^Mni^  cum  disquisitione  chro* 
Jiologica  de  estate  Archytse."     This  was  followed  by  other 
.dissertations,  which  raised  his  fame  so  highly  that  he  was 
made  professor  of  Greek  at  Copenhagen,  and  was  also 
appointed  coui^sellor  of  justice,  archivist,  historiographer, 
.and  librarian,  to  the  king,  whom  he  had  taught  when  a 
youth.     In  1745,  he  was  made  counsellor  of  state,  and 
died  March  19,  1748,  leaving  an  elaborate  work,  ''  Corpus 
diplomatum  ad  res  Danicas  facientium.^'  This  work,  which 
he  undertook  by  order  of  Christian  VI.  is  still  in  MS.  and 
probably  consists  of  several  folio  volumes.     Gramm  laid 
the  first  foundation  of  the  academy  at  Copenhagen,  and 
contributed  very  frequently  to  the  literacy  journals  of  his 
time.     He  was  a  man  of  very  extensive  learning,  but  par- 
ticularly skilled  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  in  history,  and 
of  such  ready  memory  that  be  was  never  consulted  on 
books  or  matters  of  literature  without  giving  immediate 
information.     He  corresponded  with  many  of  the  literati  of 
Germany,  England,  Italy,  and  France,  but  was  most  ad- 
mired, by  those  who  were  witnesses  of  his  ,amiable  private 
character,  his  love  of  literature,  and  his  generous  patronage' 
of  young  students.' 

GRAMONT  (Gabriel  Bartholomew,  S^ioNEim  bE), 
in  Latin,  Gramondus,  president  of  the  parliament  t>f 
Toulouse,  and  son  of  the  dean  of  the  coum»eUorsto  the 
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same  parKament,  descended  from  an  ancient  family  in 
Rouergue^  who'  were  long  in  possession  of  the  estate  of 
Gramont.     He  wrote  in  Latin  a  History  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XHL  from  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  to  1629.    This 
history,  the  best  edition  of  which  is  1643,  fol.  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  supplement  to  that  of  the  president  du  Thou, 
although  much  inferior  both  as  to  style  and  fidelity :  the 
author  flatters  cardinal  de  Richelieu  because  he  hoped  for 
his  favour;  andabuses  Arnauldd'Andilly,  andothers,  from 
whom  he  had  no  expectations.     He  died  in  1654.    In  1 62S 
he  published  his  ^^  Historia  prostratae  a  Ludovico  XIII. 
Sectariorum  in   Gallia  rebellionis,''  4to,    which   contains 
some  curious  and  interesting  facts,  mixed  with  strong  pre- 
judices against  the  protestants,  which  lead  him  to  such 
excess  of  bigotry  as  to  vindicate  the  hcnrrible  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew.  ^ 

GRAMONT  (Philibert,   Count  of),   son  of  Antony 
duke  of  Gramont,  served  as  a  volunteer  under  the  prince 
of  Cond6,  and  Turenne,  and  came  into  England   about 
two  .years  after  the  restoration.     He  was  under  a  necessity 
of  leaving  France  for   having    the    temerity  to  pay  his 
addresses  to  a  lady  to  whom  Lewis  XIV.  was  known  to  have 
a  tender  attachment.     He  possessed  in  a  high  degree  every 
qualification  that  could  render  him  agreeable  to  the  licen- 
tious court  of  Charles  II.     He  was  gay,  gallant,  and  per- 
fectly well-bred,  had  an  inexhaustible  fund. of  ready  wit, 
and  told  a  story  with  extraordinary  humour  and  effect. 
His  vivacity  infused  life  wherever  he  came,  and  was  ge- 
nerally inoffensive.     He  had  also  another  qualification  very 
well  suited  to  the  company  he  kept.     He  had  great  skill 
ajnd  success  in  play;  and  seems  to  have,  been  chiefly  in- 
debted to  it  for  support.     Several  of  the  ladies  engaged 
bis  attention  upon  his  first  coming  over;  but  miss  Eli- 
zabeth "Hamilton,  whom  be  afterwards  married,  seems  to 
Jiave  been  his  favourite,  though  some  say  he  endeavoured 
to  break  off  the  connection.     She  was  the  daughter  of  sir 
George  Hamilton,  fourth  son  of  James  first  earl  of  Aber- 
corn.     His  '^  Memoirs'*  were  written  from  hiis  own  infor- 
mation, and  probably  in  much  the  same  language  in  which 
they  are  related,  by  his  brother-in-law,  Anthony,  who,  fol- 
lowing the  fortunes  of  James  11.  entered  the  French  ser- 
vice, and  died  at  St.  Germain's,  April  21,  1720.     He  was 
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Scnerally  called  Connt  Hamikon.     Connl  Gramont  cFied 
an.  10,  1707.    There  have  lately  been  several  editions  of 
the  **  MemoiiV  printed  here,  both  in  French  and  English^ 
and  in  a  splendid  form,  illustrated  with  portraits.    They 
ebntain  many  carious  particolars  respecting  the  intriguer 
•nd  amusements  of  the  court  of  Charles  IL  but  present 
vpon  the  whole  a  disgusting  picture  of  depraved  manners. ' 
GRANCOLAS  (John),  a  Parisian,  doctor  of  the  Sor^ 
bonne,  to  which   honour  he  was  admitted  in  1685,  was 
author  of  many  works  on  ecclesiastical  rites,  ceremonies, 
and  general  history,  the  principal  of  which  are,  I.  **  De 
l^Antiquit6  des  Ceremonies  des  Sacreraens.*^    2.  ^  Traits 
de  Liturgies/'     3.  **  L'Ancien  Sacramentaire  de  PEglise.'* 
4.  ^  Traduction  Frangoise  de  Cat^cheses  de  S.  Cyrille  de 
•Krusalem.**     S.  '*  Cbmmentaire  bistorique  sur  le  Breviaire 
Romain,'*  &c.    This  last  is  much  esteemed.     6.  **  Cri<» 
tique  des  Auteurs  Eoclesiastiques/*  2  vols.  8vo.     7.  ^'  La 
Science  des  Confesseurs,"  2  v(Js»  12mo.     8.  *^  Hist,  abri* 
gie  de  TEglise  de  Paris,''  2  vols.  ]2mo.    This  history  was^ 
suppressed  because  of  dbe  freedoms  the  author  took  with 
the  cardinal  de  NoaiIles»      He  died  August  1,  17 3d,  at 
Paris.    The  whote  of  his  works  are  more  valuable  for  the 
matter  than  tlie  manner.  * 

GRAND  (ANtHONY  Le),  a  Franciscan  friar,  was  bom 
at  Douay,.  in  the  eiarly  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  has  been  styled  the  abbreviator  of  Descartes.     He  was 
an  eminent  professor  both  of  f^ilosophy  and  divinity  in  the 
university  erf  Douay,  where  -  he  associated  much  with  the  . 
English,  and  was  sent  by  them  as  a  missionary  into  Eng*  . 
Iltnd.     His  residence  was  chiefly  in  Oxfordshire,  where  h» 
led  a  retired  life.     He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  wha 
reduced  the  Cartesian  system  to  the  method  of  the  schools, 
and  his  work  on  this  subject,  which  was  frequently  printed 
in  England^  first  in  1671,  12mo,    and  afterwards,  much 
enlarged  in  4to,  was  also  translated  and  published  in.  folio^ 
He  carried  oifi  a  controversy  for  some  time  with  a  Mr.  John 
Seijeant  on  metaphysical  subjects.     He  was  alive  in  Ox« 
fordshire  in  1695,  but  no  farther  particulars  of  his  history 
are  now  known.     Among  his  works  we  find  the  following 
mentioned :   1.  '<  L'homme  sans  passions^  selon  les  senti«- 
mens  de  Seneque/*  Hague,  1662,  12mo.     2.  <^  Scydro« 
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media^  seu  Sermo  queni  Alpfaonsus  de  la  Vida  habtiit,  oo^ 
ram  Cotnite  de  Faimouth,  de  monarcbia,*'  1669,  16mo. 
B;  <<  Apologia  Renati  des  Cartes  contra'  Sam.  Parkemmy'' 
London,  1679,  12mo.  4.  *' Historia  naturae  vai?ii»  expe^ 
rimentis  eiucidata,"  ibid.  1673,  8to,  reprinted  there  in 
1680,  and  at  Norimb.  1678*  5.  *^  Compendium  remm 
jucundarum,  et  memorabilium  naturae,"  Norimb.  1681, 
Sto.  6.  *^  Dissertatio  de  carentia  sensus  et  cognitioni^  in 
Brutis;**  Leyden,  1675,  8vo.  7.  **L'Epicure  Spirituel,  oq 
Pempire  de  la  volupt6  smr  les  rertus,''  Paris^  8yo.  8.  <'  His^i 
toria-  sacra  a  mundo  condito  ad  Constatitinum  nutgnum/' 
which  is  said  to  be  bis  best  petfarmance.  ^ 

GRAND  (Joachim  Le),  a  French  historical  writer,  was 
born  Feb.  6,  165S,  at  St.  Lo,  in  Normandy.  After  study- 
ing philosopby  at  Caen,  he  entered  into  the  congregation 
of  the  oratory  in  1 67 1,  where  he  applied  to  the  belles  lettrei 
and  theology,  but  quitted  it  in  1676,  and  went  to  Paris^ 
where  he  engaged  in  the  education  of  two  young  men  of 
xank,  the  marquis  de  Vins,  and  the  duke  d'fistrees,  and 
at  the  same  time  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  histoiy. 
under  the  direction  of  father  Le  Cointe,  who  formed  a  very 
high  opinion  of  him.  He  first  appeared  as  a  writer  in  1688, 
in  *^  A  History  of  the  Divorce  of  Henry  YIH.  and  Catha«« 
rine  of  Arragon,''  in  three  vols.  12mo.  The  main  object 
of  this  work  is  to  refute  certain  facts  and  arguments  con- 
tained in  the  first  two  books  of  Burnet's  History  of  the  Re« 
formation.  In  1685,  when  Burnet  was  at  Paris,  he  had  an 
interview  with  Le  Grand  in  the  presence  of  Aiessrs.  The« 
▼enot  and  Auzout,  in  which  the  latter  proposed  his  doubts, 
and  the  former  answered  them,  both  preserving  a  tone  of 
degance  and  mutual  respect.  The  publication  of  the 
above  work,  however,  produced  a  controversy^  in  the 
course  of  which,  in  1691,  Le  Grand  addressed  three  letters 
to  the  bishop,  to  which  he  replied.  How  long  the  contro- 
versy might  have  continued  is  uncertain,  as  Le  Grand  was 
necessarily  diverted  from  it  in  1692,  when  he  received  the 
appointment  of  secretary  to  the  abbe  d'Estrees^  in  his  6m<*< 
bassy  to  Portugal.  In  this  situation  he  continued  till  1697. 
The  leisure  which  his  diplomatic  functions  allowed  was 
employed  in  translations  of  voyages  and  travels  from  the 
Portuguese.  In  1702  he  accompanied  the  same  minister 
in  Spain^  where  he  remained  about  two  years  as  secretary, 
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Soon  after  this,  the  marquis  de  Torci,  minister  of  state,  took 
him  into  his  service,  ana  employed  bis  pen  in  drawing  up 
several  memorials  concerning  the  Spanish  monarchy,  and 
other  political  topics,  in  which  he  acquitted  himself  with 
great  ability,  but  most  of  them  were  printed  without  his 
name.  He  employed  much  of  his  time  in  writing  a  life  of 
Louis  XL;  but,  aldiougb  this  was  quite  finished  in  1728,  it 
still  remains  in  manuscript.  In  that  year,  however,  he 
published  his  translation  of  Lobo*s  History  of  Abyssinia,  with 
many  additions ;  and  about  the  same  time  his  treatise  **  De 
la  succession  a  la  Couronne  de  France.'*  He  died  of  an 
apoplectic  stroke^  April  30,  1733.  He  had  been  possessed 
of  church  preferment,  and  had  held,  for  a  time,  the  office 
of  censor  royal  of  books.  *        * 

GRAND  (John  Baptist  Le),  was  born  at  Amiens,  June 
3,  1737,  and  was  surnamed  d'Aussy,  .because  his  father 
was  a  native  of  Auxy-le-Ch&teau,  in  the  department  of 
Pas-de^  Calais.  *  He  received  his  education  in  the  college 
of  the  Jesuits  at  Amiens  ;  at  the  age  of  eighteen  entered 
into  the  society  of  his  preceptors ;  and,  a  few  years  after- 
wards, had  the  honour  of  being  elected  to  the  rhetorical 
chair  at  Caen.  At  the  age  of  twenty-six  he  was  thrown  on 
the  world  by  the  dissolution  of  t^e  order,  and  was  soon 
employed  in  the  elaborate  work  of  the  French  Glossary, 
projected  by  Lacurne  de  Sainte-Palaye,  and  in  an  exami* 
nation  of  the  very  rich  library  of  the  marquis  de  Paulmy. 
In  1770  he  was  appointed  secretary  in  the  direction  of  the 
studies  of  the  military  school.  He  afterwards  co-operated, 
^  under  the  marquis  de  Paulmy,  and  again  with  the  count- 
de  Tressan,  in  the  ^^  Biblioth^que  des  Romans;*'  after, 
which  he  became  still 'deeper  engaged  in  collecting,  trans- 
lating, extracting,  and  .commenting. upon  the  ^^  Fabliaux,** 
or  tales  of  the  old  French  poets  of  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries.  \  In  1782  he  published,  in  three  volumes, 
8vo^  his  ^*  Histoire  de  la  Vie  priv^e  des  Frangais  ;*'  and  in 
1788  his  far  more  celebrated  ^'Tour  to  Auvergne,*'  which 
province  he  visited  the  preceding  year,  at  the  entreaty  of 
his  Jesuit  brother  Peter  Theodore  Lewis  Augustin,  who 
was  then  prior  of  the  abbey  of  Saint  Andr^,  in  the  town  of 
Clermont.  Thia  Tour  he  first  published  in  one  volume^ 
8vo;  but  he  afterwards  enlarged  and  republished  it  in 
1795,  in  three  volumes  of  the  same  size.  His  contributiona 
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to  the  Institute  were  numerous,  and,  for  the  most  par^ 
possessed  of  merit.  For  some  years  before  his  death,  be. 
had  conceived  the  plan  of  a  complete  history  of  French 
poetry,  and  bad  even  begun  to  carry  it  into  execution ;  ancl 
as  he  stood  in  need  of  all  the  treasures  of  the  national,  li- 
brary, he  was  fortunately  nominated,  in  1796,  conservator 
of  the  French  MSS.  of  this  library ;  and  be  now  not  only 
renewed  his  intention,  but  enlarged  his  scheme :  he  in- 
cluded in  it  the  history  of  the  French  tongue  ;  that  of  litC'* 
rature  in  all  its  extent,  and  all  its  various  ramifications;  as 
well  as  that  of  science,  of  arts,,  and  their  utility  in  different 
applications — a  monument  too  vast  for  the  life  and  powec 
of  an  individual  to  be  able  to  construct.  He  bad,  however, 
accomplished  some  part  of  his  design,  when,  after  a  slight 
.indisposition  which  caused  no  alarm,  he  died  suddenly  in 
1801.  He  was  upon  the  whole  a  retired  and  taciturn  scho- 
lar. ^*  His  life,'*  says  his  biographer,  ^^  like  that  of  most; 
other  men  of  letters,  may  be  comprized  in  two  lines  :.  What 
were  his  places  of  resort  ?  The  libraries.  Among  whom  did 
he  live  ?  His  books.  What  did  he  ever  produce  ?  Books* 
What  did  he  ever  say?  That  which  appears  in  his  books.'' 

In  1779,  he  published  his  ^^  Fabliaux,''  or  Tales  of 'the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  Paris,  1779,  5  vols.  8vo. 
His  object  in  this  collection  appears  to  have  been  an  ar- 
dent zeal  for  the  reputation  of  his  country,  to  which  he 
has  successfully  restored  some  tales  claimed  by  other  na- 
tions, and  particularly  the  Italians.  Whether  these  tales, 
which  shock  all  probability,  were  worth  his  pains,  the  Eng« 
lish  reader  may  discover  by  a  prose  translation  publishe4 
in  1786,  2  vols.  12mo,  or  by  Mr.  Way's  metrical  translar 
tion,  1800,  2  vols.  8vp.  These  were  followed  by  ^^  Contes 
devots.  Fables  et  Romans  anciens,  pour  servir  de  suite  aux 
fabliaux,"  1781,  8vo.  He  published  also  <^  Vie  d'Apollor 
nius  de  Tyanes,"  2  vols.  8vo.? 

GRANDET  (Joseph),  was  a  pious  and  learned  curate 
of  St.  Croix  at  Angers,  whose  memory  was  long  revered 
in  that  city,  and  throughout  the  diocese,  for  the  benefits^ 
both  spiritual  and  temporal,  which  he  procured  to.  his 
parish.  He  Mied  in  1724,  aged  seventy-eight  He  left 
the  following  works :  1.  '*  La  Vie  de  M.  Cret^  Cur6  de  Nor- 
mandie;"  2.  '^  La  Vie  de  Mademoiselle  de  Melun,  princesse 
d'Epinoy,  Institutrice  des  Hospitalidres  de  Baugi  et  d^ 
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Beaufort  en  Anjou  ;**  3.  *<  La  Vie  du  Comte  de  Moret,  fiU 
naturel  dc  Henri  IV. ;"  4.  **  La  Vie  de  M.  Dubois  de  la^ 
Ferte/'  and  the  lives  of  some  other  persons  held  in  great 
esteem  iu  the  Romish  church.' 

GRANDIER  (Urban),  curate  and  canon  of  Loudun  in 
France,  famous  for  his  intrigues  and  tragical  end,  was  the 
son  of  a  notary  royal  of  Sabl^/and  born  at  Bouvere  near 
8ah\6,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  but  we 
know  not  in  what  year.  He  was  a  man  of  reading  and 
judgment,  and  a  famous  preacher ;  for  which  the  monks  of 
Loudun  soon  hated  him,  especially  after  he  bad  urged  the 
necessity  of  confessing  sins  to  the  parochial  priests  at  Eas- 
ter. He  was  a  handsome  man,  of  an  agreeable  conversa- 
tion, neat  ip  his  dress,  and  cleanly  in  his  person,  which 
made  him  suspected  of  loving  the  fair  sex,  and  of  being 
beloved  by  them.  In  1629,  he  was  accused  of  having  bad 
a  criminal  conversation  with  some  women  in  the  very 
church  of  which  he  was  curate ;  on  which  the  official  con- 
demned him  to  resign  all  his  benefices,  and  to  live  in 
penance.  He  brought  an  appeal,  this  sentence  being  an 
encroachment  upon  the  civil  power ;  and,  by  a  decree  of 
the  parliament  of  Paris,  he  was  referred  to  the  presidial  of 
Poitiers,  in  which  he  was  acquitted.  Three  years  after, 
some  Ursuline  nuns  of  Loudun  were  thought,  by  the  vul- 
gar, to  be  possessed  with  the  devil ;  and  Grandier's  ene- 
mies, the  capuchins  of  Loudun,  charged  him  with  being 
the  author  of  the  possession,  that  is,  with  witchcraft.  They 
thought,  however,  that  in  order  to  make  the  charge  succeed 
according  to  their  wishes,  it  was  very  proper  to  strengthen 
themselves  with  the  authority  of  cardinal  Richlieu.  For 
this  purpose,  they  wrote  to  father  Joseph,  their  fellow- 
capuchin,  who  had  great  credit  with  the  cardinal,  that 
Grandier  was  the  author  of  the  piece  entitled  **  La  Cor- 
donnierre  de  Loudun,*'  or  **  The  Woman  Shoemaker  of 
Loudon,'*  a  severe  satire  upon  the  cardinal's  person  and 
family.  This  great  minister,  among  many  good  qualities, 
harboured  the  most  bittet*  resentment  against  the  authors 
of  libels  against  him;  and  father  Joseph  having  persuaded 
him  that  Grandier  was  the  author  of  "La  Cordonniere  de 
Loudun,"  he  wrote  immediately  to  De  Laubardemont, 
<;;ounse!lor  of  state,  and  his  creature,  to  make  a  diligent  in- 
quiry into  the  affair  x>f  the  nuns.    De  Laubardemont  ac- 
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cordingly  arrested  Grandier  in  Dec.  1633 ;  and,  after  he 
had  thoroughly  examined  the  affair,  Went  to.  meet  the  car« 
dinal,  and  to  take  proper  measures  with  him.  In  July 
1634,  letters  patent  were  drawn  iip  and  sealed,  to  try 
Grandier ;  and  were  directed  to  De  Laubardemont,  and  to 
twelve  judges  chosen  out  of  the  courts  in  the  neighbou/* 
hood  of  Loudun  ;  all  men  of  honour  indeed,  but  very  ere* 
dulous,  and  on  that  account  chosen  by  Grandier's  enemies. 
tn  Aug.  1 8,  upon  the  evidence  of  Astaroth,  the  chief  of 
possessing  devils ;  of  Easas,  of  Celsujsi,  of  Acaos,  of  Eudon^ 
&c.  that  is  to  say,  upon  the  evidence  of  the  nuns,  who  as* 
serted  that  they  were  possessed  with  those  devils,  the  com- 
missaries passed  judgment,  by  which  Grandier  was  declared 
well  and  duly  attainted^  aild  convicted  of  the  crime  of 
magic,  witchcraft,  and  possession,  which  by  bis  means 
happened  on  the  bodies  of  some  Ursuline  nuns  of  Loudun, 
and  of  some  other  lay  persons,  mentioned  in  his  trial ;  for 
which  crimes  he  was  sentenced  to  make  the  amende  honor-^ 
able,  and  to  be  burnt  alive  with  the  magical  covenants  and 
characters  which  were  in  the  register-office,  as  also  with 
the  MS.  written  by  him  against  the  celibacy  of  priests ; 
and  his  ashes  to  be  thrown  up  into  the  air.  Grandier  heard 
this  dreadful  sentence  without  any  emotion  ;  and,  when  he 
went  to  the  place  of  execution,  suffered  his  puuishment 
with  great  firmness  and  courage,  April  18,  1634. 

The  story  of  this  unhappy  person  shews  how  easily  an 
innocent  man  may  be  destroyed  by  the  malice  of  the  few, 
working  upon  the  credulity  and  superstition  of  the  many : 
for,  Grandier,  though  certainly  a  bad  pan,  was  as  certainly 
innocent  of  the  crimes  for  which  he  suffered.  Renaudot,  a 
famous  physician,  and  the  first  author  of  the  French  ga- 
zette, wrote  Grandier's  eulogiiim,  which  was  published  at 
Paris  in  loose  sheets.  It  was  taken  from  Menage,  who 
openly  defends  the  curate  of  Loudun,  and  calls  the  pos- 
session of  those  nuns  chimerical.  In  1693  was  published- 
at  Amsterdam  *^  Histoire  des  Diables  de  Loudun ;''  from 
which  very  curious  account  it  appears,  that  the  pretended 
possession  of  the  Ursuline^  was  an  horrible  conspiracy 
against  Grandier's  life.  As  an  author  he  is  known  only  for 
a  funeral  oration  for  Scsvola  de  St.  Martha,  which  is  said 
to  be  an  eloquent  performance.' 

6RANDIN  (Martin),  a  learned  French  divine,  was 
born  at  St,  Quentin^  Not.  11,  1604,  and  was  educated  ia 
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classical  learning  at  Noyon  and  Amiens,  At  the  age  of 
seventeen  be  came  to  Paris,  where  he  studied  divimty 
under  the  Jesuit  Mairat,  and  afterwards  taught  a  course  of 
philosophy  in  the  college  of  cardinal  Le  Moine.  He  was 
then  admitted  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  in  163H 
{appointed  professor  of  divinity,  which  office  he  retained 
iintil  his  death,  Nov.  16,  16.91.  He  was  a  man  of  piety 
and  talents,  and  an  elegant  and  correct  speaker.  His 
course  of  theological  lectures  was  published  by  M.  du 
Piessis  d'Argentre»  1710 — 1712,  in  6  vols.  4to,  under  the 
title  of  "  Opera  Theologica."  * 

GRANDIUS,  or  GRANDI  (GuiDO),  a  philosopher  and 
mathematician,  was  born  Oct.  1»  1671,  at  Cremona,  where 
bis  father,  a  branch  of  a  decayed  family,  carried  on  the 
business  of  an  embroiderer.     His  mother,  a  woman  of  con- 
siderable  talents,  taught  him  Latin,  and  gave  him  some 
taste  for  poetry.     Being  disposed  to  a  studious  life,  he 
chose  the  profession  of  theology,  that  he  might  freely  in* 
dulge  his  inclination.     He  entered  into  the  religious  order 
of  Camaldolites,  at  Ravenna,  in  1687,  where  he  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  proficiency  in  the  different  branches  of 
literature  and  science,  but  was  much  dissatisfied  with  the 
Peripatetic  philosophy  of  the  schools.     He  had  not  been 
here  long  before  he  established  an  academy  of  students  of 
bis  own  age,  which  he  called  the  Certanti,  in  opposition 
to  another  juvenile  society  called  the  Concordi.     To  his 
philosophical  studies  he  added  those  of  the  belles  lettres, 
music,  and  history.     It  appears  to  have  been  his  early  am* 
bition  to  introduce  a  new  system  in  education,  and  with 
that  view  he  obtained  the  professorship  of  philosophy  at  Flo- 
rence, by  the  influence  of  father  Caramelli,  although  not 
without  some  opposition  from  the  adherents  to  the  old 
opinions.     He  now  applied  himself  to  the  introduction  of 
the  Cartesian  philosophy,  while^  at  the  same  time,  he  be- 
came zealously  attached  to  mathematical  studies.     The 
works  of  the  great  Torricelli,  of  our  countryman  WalHs, 
and  of  other  celebrated  mathematicians,  were  his  favourite 
companions,  and  the  objects  of  his  familiar  .intercourse. 
His  first  publication  was  a  treatise  to  resolve  the  problems 
of  Viviani  on  the  construction  of  arcs,  entitled  ^^  Geome- 
trica  Demonstratio  Vivianeorum  problematum,"  Florence, 
16^9,  4to.     He  dedicated  ^his  work  to  the  grand  duke 
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Cosmo  III^  who  appointed  the  atrthor  professor  of  philoso-. 
pby  in  the  umversity  of  Pisa.   From  this  time  Grandius  pur- 
sued the  higher  branches  of  mathematics  with  the  utmost 
ardour,  and  had  the  honour  of  ranking  the  ablest  mathe^ 
maticians  among  his  friends  and  correspondents.     Of  the 
number  may  be  named  the  iHustrious  Newton,   Leibnitz, 
and  Bernouilli.     His  next  publications  were,  **  Geometrica 
demonstratio  theorematum  Hugenianorum  circa  logisiicam, 
seu  Logarithmicam  iineam,^'  1701,  4to,  and  *^  Quadratura 
clrculi  et  byperbolsB  per  infinitas  hyperbolas  et  parabolas 
geometrice  exhibita,''  Pisa,  1703,  8vo.    He  then  published 
>^Sejani  et  Hufini  dialogus    de   Laderchiana  historia  S. 
Petri  Damiani,*'  Paris,  1705,  and  '*  Dissertatioaes  Caraal- 
dulenses,''  embracing  inquiries  into  the  history  of  the  Ca- 
maldolites,  both  which  gave  so  much  offence  to  the  com- 
munity, that  he  was  deposed  from  the  dignity  of  abbot  of 
St.  Michael  at  Pisa ;  but  the  grand  duke  inunediateiy  ap- 
pointed him  his  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  university. 
He  now  resolved  some  curious  and  difficult  problems  for 
the  improvement  of  acoustics,  which  had  been  presented 
to  the  royal  society  in  Dublin,  and  having  accomplished 
bis  object,  be  transmitted  the  solutions^  by  me^ins  of  the 
British  minister  at  the  court  of  Florence,  to  the  Koyal 
Society  at  London.     This  was  published  tinder  the  title  of 
^^  Disquisitio  geometrica  in  systema  sonorum   D«  Narcissi 
(Marsh)  archiepiscopi  Armachaui,*'  in  1709,  when  he  was 
chosen  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society.     This  was  followed 
by  his  principal  work,  "  De  infinitis  infinitorum,  et  in- 
finite parvorum  ordinibus  disquisitio  geometrica,'*    Pisa, 
1710,  4to,  and  by  many  other  works  enumerated  by  his 
biographer,  few  of  which*  appear  in  the  catalogues  of  the 
public  libraries  in  this  country.     Among  other  subjects  be 
defended  Galileo's  doctrine  respecting  the  earth's  motion^ 
and  obtained  a  complete  victory  over  those  who  opposed- 
it.    He  was  deeply  versed  in  subjects  of  i>olitical  economy  ; 
and  various  disputes  were  referred  to  his  decision  ^respect- 
ing the  rights  of  fishery,  &c.     He  was  appointed  commis- 
sioner from  the  grand  duke  and  the  court  of  E.o9ae  jointly, 
to  settle  some  differences  between  the  inhabitants  of  Fer- 
rara  and  Bologna,  concerning  the  works  necessary  to  pre- 
serve their  territories  from  the  ravages  of  inundation.     For 
these  and  other  important  public  services,  he  was  liberally 
rewarded  by  his  employers.     He  died  at  the  age  of  se- 
venty^two,  in  July  1742.* 
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GRANET  (Francis),  deacon  of  the  church  of  Aix,  was 
born  in  1692,  at  Brigoolles  in  Provence,  of  a  mercantile 
family.     He  was  educated  in  his  own  country,  but  came 
young  to  Paris,  where  his  literary  taste  and  talents  pro^ 
cured  him  many  friends,  by  whose  assistance  be  increased 
his  stores  of   knowledge,   and  as    his  income  was  very 
limited,  entered  upon  a  course  of  literary  labours.     He 
was  a  contributor,  as  far  as  vol.  XIX.  to  the  ^^  Bibliotheque 
Fraugoise,"  a  weiUknown  journal  printed  in  Holland  ;  and 
when  Desfontaines  was  obliged  to  discontinue  his  ^^  Nou^ 
velliste  du  Parnasse,*'  (in  which  Cranet  had  written)  and 
obtained  permission  to  carry  it  on  again  under  another 
title,  he  engaged  Granefs  services  in  tbia  new  undertaking 
called  ^^Observations  sur  les  ecrits  modernes.'*  It  began  in 
1735,  and  was  published  weekly  until  Sept.  1743,  when  the 
King  revoked  the  privilege.     Busied  as  Granet  was  on  this 
work,  he  found  leisure  to  undertake  in  1738  the  continua* 
tion  of  a  journal  entitled  ^^  Reflexions  sur  les  ouvrages  de 
litterature."     This  be  extended  as  far  as  twelve  volumes. 
It  contains  many  extracts  and  iremarks  given  with  taste 
and  judgment,  but  others  that  are  merely  repetitions  of 
what  he  bad  written  for  the  ^'  Observations  sur  les  ecrits 
XDodernes.''      He  had  also  a  trick  of  inserting  letters  to 
himseU',  when  be  wished  to  publish  satire  without  being 
accountable  for  it,  but  it  is  not  thought  that  this  disguise 
was  of  much  avail.     It  was  perhaps  his  misfortune  that  he 
was  obliged  by  the  narrowness  of  his  circumstances  to  em- 
ploy himself  thus  on  the  labours  of  others,  and  in  preparing 
new  editions,  when  he  might  have  executed  original  works 
that  would  have  done  him  credit.     Indeed  a  few  months 
before  his  death  he  hinted  to  his  friends  that  necessity 
only  bad  forced  him  to  this  drudgery,  and  that  he  had  no 
consolation  but  in  the  hope  that  be  should  one  day  or  othei' 
be  at  liberty  to  employ  his  talents  in  a  more  creditable 
way.     He  hnl^  learned  English,  and  in  order  to  make  tbat> 
a  souroe^of  proiit,  translated  sir  Isaac  Newton's  ^^  Chrono- 
logy,'* which  be  published  at  Paris  in  172.8,  4to,  with  an 
excellent  preface,  of  which  he  took  care  to  speak  very 
highly  in  the  14th  vol.  of  the  <*  Bibliotheque  Fran5oise," 
and,  probably  by  way  of  blind,   speaks  very  differently 
there  of  some^  of  his  contemporaries,  from  what  he  had 
advanced  in  his  preface.     In  short  he  appears  to  have  per- 
fectly understood  the  trade  of  reviewing.     One  of  bis  best 
editions  is  that  of  the  works  of  M.  de  Launoy^  which  waa 
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published  at  Geneva,  10  vols.  fol.  with  a  valuable  preface^ 
a  life,  and  a  ^^  Lauuoiana/.'  consisting  of  very  curious  ar« 
tides.  Moreri  gives  a  numerous  li$t  of  other  editions  and 
publications  to  which  he  wrote  prefaces  and  notes.  He 
died  at  Paris  April  2,  1741|  and  a  spirited  eloge  was  writ* 
ten  on  him  by  the  abb6  Desfontaines.  * 

GRANGE  (Joseph  de  Chancel  de  la),  a  French  sa« 
tirist  and  dramatic  poet^  was  born  1676,  in  Perigord.  He 
wrote  a  little  comedy  in  three  acts,  when  but  nine  years  old^ 
which  was  performed  several  days  successively  in  the  coU 
lege  of  Bourdeaux,  where  he  was  a  scholar;  and  at  six* 
teen,  produced  his  tragedy  of  ^^  Jugurtha  ;^'  but  the  work 
which  has  made,  him  most  known,  is  a  satire  against  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  then  regent,  entitled,  "  The  Philip* 
picks,^'  in  which  he  accused- that  nobleman  of  the  most 
atrocious  crimes.  To  avoid  the  punishment  this  work  de* 
served,  he  fled  to  Avignon,  in  which  city  was  a  French 
officer,  who  had  taken  refuge  there  in  consequence  of 
having  committed  a  murder,  and  received  a  promise  of 
pardon  if  he  could  entice  the  author  of  the  **  Philippicks** 
into  the  French  dominions.  His  attempt  succeeded,  and 
La  Grange  was  conducted  to  the  isle  of  St.  Margaret ;  but 
finding  means  to  make  friends  of  his. keepers,  escaped  in  a 
boat  to  Villa  Franca,  notwithstanding  a  violent  storm. 
The  king  of  Sardinia  gave  him  a  considerable  sum  of  mo^ 
ney,  and  he  went  froui  thence  into  Spain ;  afterwards  into 
Holland,  where  he  remained  till  the  duke  of  Oleans  wa^ 
dead.  He  was  then  permitted  to  end  his*  days  in  France; 
where  he  died  in  1758,  at  the  castle  of  Antoniat,  his  family 
•eat.  His  work3  have  been  collected  in  5  vols,  small  ISmo, 
and  his  tragedies  have  been  as  much  admired,  as  his  fyric 
efforts  have  been  depreciated.' 

GRANGER  (James),  a  well-known  biographer,  but 
who  has.  been  himself  left  without  any  memorial,  was  the 
son  of  Mr.  William  Granger^  by  Elissabeth  Tutt,  daughter 
of  Tracy  Tutt.  ^  Of  the  condition  of  his  parents,  or  the 
place  of  his  education,  we  have  not  been  able  to  recover 
any  particulars.  He  studied,  however,  for  some  time  at 
Christ-church,  Oxford,  which  he  probably  left  without 
taking  a  degree  ;  and  having  entered  into  holy  orders,  was 
presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Shiplake,  in  Oxfoi-dshire,  a 
living  in  the  gift  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Windsor.  He 
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iofonns  us,  in  the  dedication  of  his  <*  Biographical  His- 
tory," that  his  name  and  person  were  known  to  few  at  the 

^  time  of  its  publication  (1769),  as  he  had  "the  good  for- 
tune to  retire  early  to  independence,  obscurity,  and  con- 
tent." He  adds,  that  **  if  he  has  an  ambition  for  any 
thing,  it  is  to  be  an  honest  man  and  a  good  parish  priest," 
and  in  both  those  characters  he  was  highly  esteemed  by  all 
who  knew  him.  To  the  duties  of  his  sacred  office,  he  at- 
tended with  the  roost  scrupulous  assiduity  and  zeal,  and 
died  in  the  performance  of  the  most  solemn  office  of  the 
church.  Such  was  bis  pious  regard  for  the  day  appointed 
for  religious  observances,  that  he  would  not  read  the 
proofs  of  bis  work  while  going  through  the  press  on  that 

'  day ;  and  with  such  an  impression  of  what  was  his  duty, 
found  no  great  difficulty  in  resisting  the  arguments  of  his 
bookseller,  Tom  Davies,  who  endeavoured  to  persuade 
'him  that  this  was  a  "  work  of  necessity."  It  appears  that 
some  time  before  his  death  he  was  anxious  to  obtain  a 
living  within  a  tenable  distance  of  Shiplake,  but  did  not 
succeed.  In  1773  or  1774  he  accompanied  lord  Mounts 
atuart,  now  earl  of  Bute,  on  a  tour  to  Holland,  where  his 
lordship .  made  an  extensive  collection  of  portraits.  In 
1772  he  published  a  sermon  entitled  *^  An  Apology  for  the 
Brute  Creation,  or  Abuse  of  Animals  censured."  This 
was  preached  in  his  parish-church,  Oct.  1 8,  1772,  and,  as  we 
are  informed  in  a  postscript,  gave  almost  universal  disgust; 
f  ^  the  mention  of  horses  and  dogs  was  censured  as  a  pros- 
titution of  the  dignity  of  the  pulpit,  and  considered  as  a 
proof  of  the  authors  growing  insanity ;"  but  more  com- 
petent judges,  and  indeed  the  public  at  large,  applauded 
him  for  exerting  his  humanity  and  benevolence  in  a  case 
which  is  so  often  overlooked,  the  treatment  of  the  brute 
creation.  Mr.  Granger,  who  was  a  man  of  some  humour, 
and  according  to  the  evidence  of  his  friend  and  corre- 
spondent the  irev.  Mr.  Cole,  a  frequent  retailer  of  jokes, 
dedicated  this  sermon  ^*  To  T.  B.  Drayman,"  for  which 
he  gives  as  a  reason  that  he  had  seen  this  man  exercise 
the  lash  with  greater  rage,  and  heard  him  at  the  same  time 
swear  more  roundly  and  forcibly,  than  he  ever  heard  or 
saw  any  of  his  brethren  of  the  whip  in  London.  Mr.  Gran- 
der appears  to  have  taken  some  pains  with  this  man,  but 
to  little  purpose.  He  was,  however,  afterwards  killed  by 
a  kick  from  one  of  the  horses  whom  be  delighteri'to  tor- 
meut|  which  gaye  Mr.  Granger  an  opportunity  of  strengtt)f 
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«n*iQg  bis  arguments  with  his  parishiotiers  by  a  warning 
like  this,  which  could  not  fail,  for  some  time  at  least,  to 
make  an  impression  on  their  minds.  In  1773  he  printed 
another  sermon,  entitled  "  The  nature  and  extent  of  In-^ 
dustry,*'  preached  before  his  grace  Frederic,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  July  4,  1775,  in  the  parish  church  of  Ship- 
lake.  This  was  gravely  dedicated,  *^  To  the  inhabitants 
of  the  parish  of  Shiplake  who  neglect  the  service  of  the 
church,  and  spend  the  Sabbath  in  the  worst  kind  of  idle- 
ness, this  plain  sermon,  which  they  never  heard,  and  pro* 
bably  will  never  read,  is  inscribed  by  their  sincere  well- 
wisher  and  faithful  minister  J.  G/*  Both  these  discourses 
were  favourably  received  by  the  public,  and  many  clergy- 
men and  others  purchased  quantities  of  them  for  distribu- 
tion. His  memory,  however,  is  best  preserved  by  his 
^*  Biographical  History  of  England  from  Egbert  the  Great 
to  the  Revolution,"  at  which  he  employed  himself  for 
many  years,  and  lived  to  see  two  editions  sold,  and  a  taste 
created  for  collections  of  portraits,  which  is  indeed  the 
principal  intention  of  the  author,  his  biography  including 
only  those  persons  of  whom  some  engraved  portrait  is  ex- 
tant. It  was  first  published  in  4  thin  4to  vols,  in  1769,  but 
the  second  and  subsequent  editions  have  been  printed  in 
8vo.  The  preparation,  of  such  a  work  could  not  fail  to 
yield  the  author  much  amusement,  and  likewise  procured 
bim  the  correspondence  of  marty  eminent  scholars  and  gen* 
tlemen  who  were  either  collectors  of  portraits,  or  conver- 
sant in  English  biography.  He  had  amassed  considerable 
materials  for  a  continuation  of  this  work,  which  was  pre- 
vented by^  bis  sudden  and  much*lamented  death.  On 
Sunday  April  14,  1776,  he  read  prayers  at\d  preached  ap- 
pak*ently  in  good  health,  but  while  afterwards  at  the  com- 
munion-table, in  the  act  of  administering  the  sacrament, 
he  was  seized  with  an  apoplectic  fit,  and  notwithstanding 
immediate  medical  assistance,  .died  next  morning.  This 
affecting  circumstance  was  happily  expressed  by  a  friend 
in  these  lines  : 

"  More  happy  end  what  saint  e*er  knew  ? 

To  whom  like  mercy:  shown  ^ 
Hb  Savioiu^'s  death  in  rapturous  view. 

And  unperceived  his  own." 

He  was,  if  we  mistake  not,  about  sixty  years  old.     His 

brother  John  died  at  Basingstoke  in   1810,  aged  80.     His 

very  numerous  colIection|t>f  upwards  of  fourteen  thousan4 

portraits^  was  sold  by  Greenwood  in  177 S^  but  the  sale  is 
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said  to  have  been  not  v^y  productive.  That  bis  cele- 
brated worky  the  *^  Biographical  History/'  is  an  amusing 
one,  cannot  well  be  denied ;  and  its  principal  excellence 
consists  in  the  critical  accuracy  and  conciseness  with  which 
he  has  characterized  the  persons  who  are  included  in  his 
plan ;  but,  as  he  includes  all  persons  without  distinction,  of 
whom  any  portrait  is  extant,  we  find  him  preserving  the 
memory  of  many  of  the  most  worthless  and  insignificant  of 
mankind,  as  well  as  giving  a  value  to  specimens  of  the  art 
of  engraving  which  are  beneath  all  contempt.  Mr.  WaU 
pole  said  that  Granger  had  drowned  his  taste  for  portraits 
in  the  ocean  of  biography  ;  and  though  he  began  with  elu- 
cidating prints,  he  at  last  only  sought  prints  that  he  might 
write  the  lives  of  those  they  represented.  His  work  was 
grown,  and  growing  so  voluminous,  that  an  abridgment 
only  could  have  made  it  useful  to  collectors.  Perhaps  a 
more  serious  objection  might  be  offered,  which  the  author 
could  not  have  foreseen.  While  this  work  has  excited  a 
taste  for  collecting  portraits  not  only  harmless,  but  useful, 
when  confined  to  men  of  probity,  it  has  unfortunately  at 
the  satie  time  created  a  trade  very  little  connected  with 
the  interests  of  literature  or  common  honesty,  a  species  of 
purveyors  who  have  not  only  lessened  the  value  of  books 
by  robbing  them  of  their  portraits,  but  have  carried  their 
depredations  into  our  public  libraries,  and  have  found,  en- 
couragement where  they  oifght  to  have  met  with  detection 
and  punishment.* 

GRANT  or  GRAUNT  (Edward),  a  man  of  eminent 
learning  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  educated  at  West* 
minster-school,  from  whence  he  was  removed  either  to 
Christ-church  or  Broadgate^s-hall,  in  the  university  of  Ox* 
ford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  February  27, 
1571,  and  that  of  master  the  27th  of  March,  1572  ;  about 
which  time  he  was  appointed  master  of  Westminster  school, 
where  a  great  many  persons  who  were  afterwards  eminent 
in  church  and  state,  were  educated  under  his  care^  In 
1575  he  published  at  London  in  4to,  '^  Graecae  Linguse 
Spicilegium,"  which  was  afterwards  epitomized  by  his 
learned  usher,  Mr.  William  Camden,  and  printed  at  Lon- 
don, 1597,  in  8vo,  under  the  title  of  **  Institutio  GraBCse 

r 

1  Oranger's  Hist. — CorrespondeQce  published  by  Mr.  Malcolm. — Continua* 
tion  of  his  History  by  the  Rev.  Mark  Noble,  1806,  3  vols.  8vo.-^Cole's  MS 
Correspondence,  in  the  British  Museum. -^  Geat.  Mag«  volt,  XLVI.  LII. 
UOail.  And  LXXX. 
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)  compendiaria  in  usum  Regiae  Scholas  West- 
is."      Iq    1577   our    authar   was  made    pre- 
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monasteriensis."  Iq  1577  our  author  was  made  pre- 
bendary of  the  twelfth  stall  in  the  collegiate  church  of 
Westminster,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Thomas  Watts ;  and  about 
that  time  being  admitted  B.  D.  of  Cambridge,  was  incor- 
porated in  the.  same  degree  at  Oxford  in^ay  1579.  He 
was  afterwards  doctor  of  that  faculty  ai--Cambridge.  /  He 
resigned  his  mastership  of  Westminster- school  about  the 
month  of  February  1591,  and  was  succeeded  in  March  fol- 
lowing by  Mr.  Camden ;  he  was  then  presented  to  the  living 
of  Barnet,  in  Middlesex,  and  to  the  rectory  of  Toppers-« 
6eld,  in  Essex,  in  1598.  He  died  August  4,  1601^  aud 
was  interred  in  St.  Peter's  church  at  Westminster.  He 
collected  and  published  the  Letters  and  Poems  of  Roger 
Ascham,  to  which  be  subjoined  a  piece  of  his  own,  en- 
titled '*  O ratio  de  Vita  &  Obitu  Rogeri  Aschami,  ac  die- 
tioQis  eleganti^,  cum  adhortatione  ad  adolescentulos,'* 
London,  1577,  in  Svp.  He  waa  an  excellent  Latin  poet, 
^ks  appears  from  several  copies  of  verses  written  by  him, 
and  printed  in  various  books ;  and  was  exceedingly  well 
versed  in  all  parts  of  polite  literature.  Bentham  says  he 
had  been  vicar  of  South  Benfleetj  in  Essex,  in  1584,  but 
resigned  it  soon,  and  that  he  was  a  prebendary  of  Ely  in 
1589.' 

GRANT  (Francis),  lord  CuUen,  an  eminent  lawyer 
and  judge  in  Scotland,  was  descended  from  a  younger 
branch  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Grants,  of  Grant,  in 
that  kingdom;  his  ancestor  in  a  direct  line,  being  sir  John 
Grant,  of  Grant,  who  married  lady  Margaret  Stuart, 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Athol.  He  was  born  about  1660, 
and  received  the  first  part  of  bis  education  at  Aberdeen  ; 
but,  being  intended  for  the  profession  of  the  law,  was  sent 
io  finish  his  studies  at  Leyden,  under  the  celebrated  Voet^ 
with  whom  he  became  so  great  a  favourite  by  his  singular 
application,  that  many  years  afterwards  the  professor  men* 
tioned  him  to  his  pupils,  as  one  that  had  done  honour  to 
the  university,  and  recommended  his  example  to  them. 
On  his  return  to  Scotland,  h^  passed  through  the  exami*. 
nation  requisite  to  his  being  admitted  advocate,  with  such 
abilities  as  to  attract  the  particular  notice  of  sir  G«orge^ 
Mackenzie,  then  king'*  advocate,  one  of  the  most  inge- 
nious men,  as  well  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  eminent 
lawyers,  of  that  age. 
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Being  thus  qualified  for  practice,  be  soon  got  into  fuH 
employ,  by  the  distinguishing  6gure  which  be  made  at  the 
Revolution  in  1688.  He  was  then  only  twenty -eight  years 
of  age;  but,  as  the  measures  of  the  preceding  reign  had 
led  him  to  study  the  constitutional  points  of  law,  he  disco- 
Tered  a  masterly  knowledge,  when  the  convention  of 
estates  met  to  debate  that  important  affair  concerning  the 
Tacancy  of  the  throne,  i!ipon  the  departure  of  king  James 
to  France.  Some  of  the  old  lawyers,  in  pursuance  of  the 
principles  in  which  they*  had  been  bred,  argued  warmly 
against  those  upon  which  the  Revolution,  which  had  taken 
place  in  England,  was  founded  ;  and  particularly  insisted 
on  the  inability  of  the  convention  of  estates  to  make  any 
disposition  of  the  crown.  Grant  opposed  these  notions 
with  great  strength  and  spirit,  and  about  that  time  pub- 
lished a  treatise,  in  which  he  undertook,  by  the  principles 
.of  law,  to  prove  that  a  king  might  forfeit  his  crown  for 
himself  and  his  descendants;  and  that  in  such  a  case  the 
states  had  a  power  to  dispose  of  it,  and  to  establish  and 
limit  a  legal  succession,  concluding  with  the  warmest  re- 
commendations of  the  prince  of  Orange  to  the  regal 
dignity. 

This  piece,  being  generally  read,  was  thought  to  have 
had  considerable  influence  on  the  public  resolutions,  and 
certainly  recommended  him  to  both  parties  in  the  way  of 
his  profession.  Those  who  differed  from  him  in  opinion 
admired  his  courage,  and  were  desirous  of  making  use  of 
his  abilities ;  as  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  were  friends 
to  the  revolution  were  likewise  so  to  him,  which  brought  him 
into  great  business,  and  procured  him,  by  special  com- 
missions, frequent  employment  from  the  crown.  In  all 
these  he  acquitted- himself  with  so  much  honour,  that,  as 
soon  as  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  came  to  be  seriously 
considered  in  the  English  court,  queen  Anne  unexpectedly, 
as  well  as  without  application,  created  him  a  baronet  in 
1705,  in  the  view  of  securing  bis  interest  towards  complet- 
ing that  design  ;  and  upon  the  same  principle  her  majesty 
about  a  year  after  appointed  him  one  of  the  judges,  or  (as 
they  are  styled  in  Scotland)  one  of  the  senators  of  the  col- 
lege of  justice. 

From  this  time,  according  to  the  custom  of  Scotland,  he 
was  styled,  from  the  name  of  his  estate,  lord  Cullefn,  and 
the  same  good  qualities  which  had  recommended  him  to 
this  poi^t  were  very  conspicuous  ia  the  discbarge  of  it^  iri 
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which  he  continued  for  twenty  years  with  the  highest  re- 
putation, when  a  period  was  put  to  his  life,  by  an  illness 
which  lasted  but  three  days ;  and,  though  no  violent  syn)p-* 
toms  appeared,  yet  his  physicians  clearly  discerned  that 
his  dissolution  was  at  hand.  They  acquainted  him  with 
their  opinidn,  which  he  received  not  only  calmly,  but  chear- 
fully ;  declaring  that  he  had  followed  the  dictates  of  bis 
conscience,  and  was  not  afraid  of  death.  He  took  a  tender 
farewell  of  his  children  and  friends,  recommended  to  them 
earnestly  a  steady  and  constant  attachment  to  the  faith  and 
duty  of  Christians,  and  assured  them  that  true  religion 
^  was  the  only  thing  that  could  bring  a  man  peace  at  the  last. 
He  expired  sooii  after,  March  16,  1726,  in  his  sixty-sixth 
•  year. 

He  was  so  true  a  lover  of  learning,  and  was  so  much  ad« 
dieted  to  his  studies,  that,  notwithstanding  the  multiplicity 
of  his  business  while  at  the  bar,  and  his  great  attention  to 
bis  charge  when  a  judge,  he  nevertheless  found  time  to 
write  various  treatises,  on  very  different  yet  important  sub- 
jects ;  some  political,  which  were  remarkably  well-timed, 
and  highly  serviceable  to  the  government;  others  of  a 
most  extensive  nature,  such  as  his  essays  on  law,  religion, 
and  education,  which  were  dedicated  to  bis  late  majesty 
when  prince  of  Wales,  by  whose  command,  his  then  secre- 
tary, Mn  Samuel  Molyneux,  wrote  him  a  Jetter  of  thanks, 
in  which  were  many  gracious  expressions,  as  well  in  rela- 
tion to  the  piece  as  to  its  author.  He  composed,  besides 
these,  many  discourses  on  literary  subjects,  for  the  exer- 
cise of  his  own  thoughts,  and  for  the  better  discovery  of 
truth,  which  went  no  farther  than  his  own  closet,  and^ 
from  a  principle  of  modesty,  were  not  communicated  even 
to  his  most  intimate  friends. 

In  bis  private  character  he  was  as  amiable  as  he  was  re- 
spectable in  the  public.  There  were  certain  circum- 
stances that  determined  him  to  part  with  an  estate  that 
was  left  him  by  his  father;  and  it  being  foreseen  that  he 
would  employ  th^  produce  of  it,  and  the  money  he  had 
acquired  by  bis  profession,  in  a  new  purchase,  there  were 
many  decayed  families  who  solicited  him  to  take  their  lands 
upon  his  own  terms,  relying  entirely  on  that  equity  which 
they  conceived  to  be  the  rule  of  his  actions,  it  appeared 
that  their  opinion  of  him  was  perfectly  well  grounded  ;  for, 
being  at  length  prevailed  upon  to  lay  out  his  money  on  the 
estate  of  an  unfortunate,  family,  who  b^d  a  debt  upon  it  of 
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more  than  it  was  worthy  he  first  pat  their  affairs  ioto  order^ 
and  by  classing  the  different  demands,  and  compromising  a 
variety  of  claims,  secured  some  thousand  pounds  to  the 
heirs,  without  prejudice  to  any,  and  of  which  they  never 
could  have  been  possessed  but  from  his  interposition  and 
vigilance  in  theii  behalf,  so  far  was  he  either  from  making 
any  advantage  to  himself  of  their  necessities,  or  of  his  own 
skill  in  his  profession;  a  circumstance  justly  mentioned  to 
bis  honour,  and  which  is  an  equal  proof  of  his  candour, 
generosity,  and  compassion.  His  piety  was  sincere  and 
unaffected,  and  bis  love  for  the  church  of  Scotland  was 
shewn  in  his  recommending  moderation  and  charity  to  the 
clergy  as  well  as  laity,  and  engaging  the  former  to  insist 
upon  moral  duties  as  the  clearest  and  most  convincing 
proofs  of  men's  acting  upon  religious  principles ;  and  his 
practice,  through  bis  whole  life,  was  the  strongest  argu- 
ment of  bis  being  thoroughly  persuaded  of  those  truths, 
which,  from  his  love  to  mankind,  he  laboured  to  inculcate. 
He  was  charitable  ivithout  ostentation,  disinterested  in  bis 
friendships,  and  beneficent  to  all  who  had  any  thing  to  do 
with  him.  He  was  not  only  strictly  just,  but  so  free  from 
any  species  of  avarice,  that  his  lady,  who  was  a  woman  of 
great  prudence,  finding  him  more  intent  on  the  business 
committed  to  him  by  others  than  on  his  own,  took  the  care 
of  placing  out  his  money  upon  herself;  and,  to  prevent 
his  postponing,  as  he  was  apt  to  do,  such  kind  of  affairs, 
when  securities  offered,  she  caused  the  circumstances  of 
them  to  be  stated  in  the  form  of  cases,  and  so  procured  his 
opinion  upon  his  own  concerns,  as  if  they  bad  been  those 
of  a  client.  These  little  circumstances  are  mentioned  as 
more  expressive  of  his  temper  than  actions  of  another  kind 
could  be ;  because,  in  matters  of  importance,  men  either 
act  from  habit,  or  from  motives  that  the  world  cannot  pene- 
trate ;  but,  in  things  of  a  trivial  nature,  are  less  upon  their 
guard,  shew  tbeir  true  disposition,  and  stand  confessed  for 
what  they  are.  He  passed  a  long  life  in  ease  and  honour. 
His  sincerity  and  steady  attachment  to  his  principles  re- 
commended him  to  all  parties,  even  to  those  who  differed 
from  him  most ;  and  his  charity  and  moderation  converted 
this  respect  into  affection,  so  that  not  many  of  his  rank 
had  more  friends,  and  perhaps  none  could  boast  of  having ' 
fewer  enemies.  He  left  behind  him  three  sons  and  five 
daughters^  his  eldest  son,  Archibald  Grant,  esq.  in  his 
father's  life-time,  represented  in  parliament  the  shire  of 
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Aberdeen;  and  becomiog.  by  bis  demise  sir  Archrbalct 
Grant,  bart.  was  chosen  again  for  the  same  county  in  171 7. 
His  second  son,  Wiiliam,  followed  his  father's  profession, 
was  several  years  lord-advocate  for  Scotland  ;  and,  ia  1757, 
one  of  the  lords  of  session,  by  the  title  of  lord  Preston- 
grange.  Francis,  the  third  son,  was  a  merchant,  and  three 
of  the  daughters  were  married  to  gentlemen  of  fortune.  * 

GRANVILLE,  Gheenvile,  or  Grenville  (George), 
viscount  Lansdowne,  an  English  poet,  was  descended  of  a 
family  distinguished  for  their  loyalty ;  being  second  son  of 
Barnard  Granville,  esq.  brother  to  the  first  earl  of  Bath  of 
this  name,  who  had  a  principal  share  in  bringing  about  the 
restoration  of  Charles  IL  and  son  of  the  loyal  sir  Bevil 
Greenvile,  who  lost  his  life  fighting  for  Charles  L.  at  Lans- 
downe in  1643.  He  was  born  in  1667,  and  in  his  infancy 
was  sent  to  France,  under  the  tuition  of  sir  William  EUys, 
a  gentleman  bred  up  under  Dr.  Busby,  and  who  was  after- 
wards eminent  in  man^  public  stations.  From  this  excel- 
lent tutor  he  not  only  imbibed  a  taste  for  classical  learning, 
but  was  also  instructed  in  all  other  accomplishments  suit- 
able to  bis  birth,  in  which  he  made  so  quick  a  proficiency, 
that  after  he  had  distinguished  himself  above  all  the  youths 
of  France  in  martial  exercises,  he  was  ^ent  to  Trinity-col- 
lege, Cambridge,  in  1677,  at  ten  years  of  age;  and  before 
he  was  twelve,  spoke  some  verses  of  his  own  composing  to 
the  duchess  of  York,  afterwards  queen-consort  to  James  IL 
at  her  visit  to  that  university  in  1679.  On  account  of  his 
extraordinary  merit,  he  was  created  M.  A.  at  the  age  of 
thirteen,  and  left  the  college  soon  after. 

In  the  first  stage  of  his  life,  he  seems  rather  to  have 
made  his  Muse  subservient  to  his  achbition  and  thirst  after 
military  glory,  in  which  there  appeared  such  a  force  of 
genius  as  raised  the  admiration  of  Mr.  Waller.  But  his 
ambition  shewed  itself  most  active  on  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth's rebellion ;  and  he  requested  his  father  to  let  hini 
arm  in  defence  of  his  sovereign ;  but  being  then  only 
eighteen  years  of  age,  he  was  thought  too  young  for  such 
an  enterprize.  It  was  not  without  extreme  reluctance  that 
he  submitted  to  the  tenderness  of  paternal  restraint ;  which 
was  the  more  mortifying,  as  his  uncle  the  earl  of  Bath  had 
oh  this  occasion  raised  a  regiment  of  foot  for  the  king^s 
service;   with  the  behaviour  and  discipline  of  which  bis 
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majesty  was  so  well  pleased,  that,  on  reviewing  tfaent  at 
Hounslow,  as  a  public  mark  of  bts.  approbation  he  con- 
ferred the  honour  of  knighthood  upon  our  autbor^s  elder 
brother  Bovil,  who  was  a  captain,  at  the  head  of  the  regi- 
ment. Thus,  forbidden  to  handle  his  pike  on  this  impor- 
tant occasion,  he  took  up  his  pen  after  the  rebellion  was 
crushed,  and  addressed  some  congratulatory  lines  to  tbe 
king. 

When  the  prince  of  Orange  declared  his  intended  expe- 
dition to  England,  our  young  hero  made  a  fresh  applica- 
tion, in  the  most  importunate  terms,  to  let  him  prove  his 
loyalty.  His  letter  to  his  father,  on  this  occasion,  which 
is  printed  by  Dr.  Johnson,  is  an  elegant  composition  ;  but 
this  was  likewise  unavailing,  as  the  danger  was  now  in- 
creased in  a  greater  proportion  than  his  age.  The  king's 
affairs  were  become  so  desperate,  that  any  attempt  to  serve 
him  could  only  have  involved  him  in  his  royal  master's 
ruin.  On  this  he  sat  down  a  quiet  spectator  of  the  revolu- 
tion, in  which  most  of  his  family  acquiesced,  but  was  cer- 
tainly far  from. being  pleased  with  the  change;  he  saw  no 
prospect  of  receiving  any  favours  from  the  new  administra- 
tion ;  and  resolving  to  lay  aside'  all  thoughts  of  pushing  his 
fortune  either  in  the  court  or  the  camp,  he  endeavoured 
to  divert  his  melancholy  in  the  company  and  conversation 
of  the  softer  sex.  •  His  adopted  favourite  was  the  countess 
of  Newburgh,  and  he  exerted  all  his  powers  of  verse  in 
singing  the  force  of  this  enchantress's  charms,  and  the 
sweets  of  his  own  captivity.  But  he  sang  in  vain,  hapless 
like  Waller  in  his  passion,  while  by  bis  poetry  he  endea- 
voured to  raise  his  Myra  to  the  immortality  which  Waller 
bad  given  to  Sacharissa.  In  the  mean  time  some  of  his 
friends  were  much  grieved  at  this  conduct  in  retiring  from 
business,  as  unbecoming  himself,  and  disgraceful  to  his 
family.  One  of  these  in  particular,  a  female  relation,, 
whose  name  was  Higgins,  took  the  liberty  to  send  to  hiajL 
an  expostulatory  ode  in  1690,  in  hopes  of  shaming  him 
out  of  his  enchantment ;  but  this  was  his  age  of  romance, 
and  he  persisted  in  asserting  that  his  resolution  was  un- 
changeable, and  that  be  would  barter  no  happiness  for 
that  of  a  lover. 

In  this  temper  he  passed  the  course  of  king  William's 
reign  in  private  life,  enjoying  the  company  of  hi^  Muse, 
which  he  employed  in  celebrating  the  reigning  beauties  of 
that  age,  as  Waller,  whom  he  strove  to  imitatCi  had  done 
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those  of  the  preceding.  We  have  also  several  dramatic 
pieces  written  in  this  early  part  of  life,  of.  which  the 
^*  British  Enchanters,"  he  tells  us  himself,  was  the  first 
essay  of  a  very  iiifant  Muse  ;  «being  written  at  his  first  en- 
trance into  his  teens,  and  attempted  rather  as  a  task  in 
hours  free  from  other  exercises,  than  with  any  view  to  pub*- 
lic  exhibition.  But  Betterton,  the  celebrated  actor,  hav- 
ing accidentally  seen  it  many  years  after  it  was  written, 
begged  it  for  the  stage,  where  it  found  so  favourable  a 
reception,  as  to  have  an  uninterrupted  run  of  at  least  forty 
days.  His  other  dramatic  pieces  were  also  well  received  ; 
but  although  we  are  assurefl  they  owed  that  reception  to 
their  own  merit,  as  mucl>  as  to  the  general  esteem  and 
respect  which  all  the  polite  world  professed  for  their  author, 
that  intrinsic  merit  is  not  now  discoverable.  Addison, 
however,  joined  with  Dryden  in  sounding  Granville's 
praises ;  the  former,  in  the  ^'  Epilogue  to  the  British  En- 
chanters;*' and  the  latter,  in  some  verses  addressed  to  him 
upon  his  tragedy  of  **  Heroic  Love." 

Upon  the  accession  of  queen  Anne,  he  stood  as  fair  in 
the  general  esteem  as  any  man  of  his  years,  now  about, 
thirty-five.  He  had  always  entertained  the  greatest  vene- 
ration for  the  queen,  and  he  made  his  court  to  her  iii  the 
politest  manner  in  ITrganda's  prophecy,  spoken  by  way  of 
epilogue  at  the  first  representation  of  the  **  British  Enchan- 
ters," where  he  introduced  a  scene  representing  the  queen, 
and  the  several  triumphs  of  her  reign.  He  entered  heartily 
into  the  measures  for  carrying  on  the  war  against  France ; 
and,  with  a  view  to  excite  a  proper  spirit  in  the  nation,  he 
translated  the  second  **  Olynthian"  of  Demosthenes,  in 
1702.  This  hew  specimen  of  his  learning  gained  him 
many  friends,  and  added  highly  to  his  reputation ;  and^ 
when  the  design  upon  Cadiz  was  projected  the  same  year, 
be  presented  to  Mr.  Harley,  afterwards  earl  of  Oxford,  an 
authentic  journal  of  Mr.  Wimbledon's  expedition  thither, 
in  1625 ;  in  order  that,  by  avoiding  the  errors  committed 
in  a  former  attempt  upon  that  place,  a  more  successful 
plan  might  be  formed.  But,  little  attention  being  given 
to  it,  the  same  mistakes  were  committed,  and  the  same 
disappointment  ensued  :  with  this  difference  only,  that 
the  duke  of  Ormond  had  an  opportunity  to  take  his  re- 
venge at  Vigo,  and  to  return  with  glory,  which  was  not 
Wimbledon's  fate. 

By  a  laudable  oeconomy   Granville  had  hitherto  pre- 
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served  himself  from  those  embarrassments,  which  in  more 
advanced  life  he  is  said  to  have  incurred,,  and  his  father, 
who  was  just  dead,  had  made  some  provision  for  him, 
which  was  increased  by  a  small  annuity,  left  him  by  hU 
uncle  the  earl  of  Bath,  who  died  not  long  after.  These 
advantages,  added  to  the  favours  which  his  cousin  John 
Grenville  had  received  from  her  majesty  in  being  raised  to 
the  peerage  by  the  title  of  lord  Grenville  of  Potheridge, 
and  his  brother  being  made  governor  of  .Barbadoes,  with  a 
fixed  salary  of  2000^  the  same  enabled  him  to  come  inta 
the  house  of  commons,  as  member  for  Fowey  in  Corawall, 
in  the  first  parliament  of  the  queen.  In  1706,  his  fortune 
was  improved  farther  by  the  loss  of  his  eldest  brother,  sir 
Bevil,  who  died  that  year,  in  his  passage  from  Barbadoes,  in 
the  flower  of  his  age,,  unmarried,  and  universally  lamentedL 
Hence  our  younger  brother  stood  now  as  the  head- branch  . 
of  his  family,  and  he  still  held  bis  seat  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, .both  in  the  second  and  third  parliaments  of  the 
queen.  But  the  administration  being  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  his  friends,  with  whom  he  remained. steadily  con- 
nected in  the  same  principles,  he  was  cut  off  from  any  pro* 
spect  of  being  preferred  at  court. 

In  this  situation  he  diverted  himself  among  his  brother 
poets ;  and  we  find  him  at  this  time  introducing  Wycherley 
and  Pope  to  the  acquaintance  of  Henry  St.  John,  esq. 
afterwards  lord  viscount  Bolingbroke.  This  friend,  then 
displaced,  having  formed  a  design  of  celebrating  such  of 
the  poets  of  that  age  as  he  thought  deserved  any  notice,  >' 
had  applied  for  a  character  of  the  former  to  our  author, 
who,  in  reply,  having  done  justice  to  Mr.  Wycherfey's 
merit,  concludes  his  letter  thus :  '^  In  short.  Sir,  Til  have 
you  judge  for  yourself.  I  am  not  satisfied  with  this  imper- 
fect sketch ;  name  your  day,  and  I  will  bring  you  together; 
I  shall  have  both  your  thanks  ;  let  it  be  at  my  lodging*.  .  I 
can  give  you  no  Falernian  that  has  out-lived  twenty  con- 
sulships, but  I  can  promise  you  a  bottle  of.  good  claret^ 
that  has  seen  two  reigns.  Horatian  wit  will  not  be  wanting 
when  you  meet.  He  shall  bring  with  him,  if  you  will,  a 
youngpoet  newly  inspired  in  the  neighbourhpod  of  Cooper's- 
hill,  whom  be  and  Walsh  have  taken  under  their  wing. 
His  name  is, Pope,,  he  is  not  above  seventeen  or  eighteen 
years  of  Sge^  and  promises  miracles.  If  he  goes  on  as  he 
has  begun  in  the  pastoral  way,  as  Virgil  first  tried  ^is 
strength,  we  may  hope  to  see  English  poetry'  vie  with  the 
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'Roman,  and  this  Swan  of  Windsor  sing  as  sweetly  as  the 
Mantuan.     I  expect  your  answer.'* 

SacheverelPs  trial,  which  happened  not  long  after, 
brought  on  that  remarkable  change  in  the  ministry  in  1710, 
when  Mr.  Granville's  friends  came  again  into  power.  '  He 
was  elected  for  the  borough  of  Helstbn,  but,  being  returned 
at  the  same  time  for  the  county  of  Cornwall,  he  chosei  to 
represent  the  latter ;  and  on  September  29,  he  wa4  ^Je- 
clared  secretary  at  war,  in  the  room  of  Robert  Walpole, 
esq.  afterwards  the  celebrated  minister.  He  continued  iti 
this  office  for  some  time,  and  discharged  it  with  reputation  ; 
and,  towards  the  close  of  the  next  year,  1711,  he  married 
the  lady  Mary,  daughter  ofT^dward  Villiers,  earl  of  Jersey, 
at  that  time  possessed  of  a  considerable  jointure,  as  widow 
of  Thomas  Thynne,  esq.  .  He  had  just  before  succeeded  to 
the  estate  of  the  elder  branch  of  his  family,  at  Stow ;  ahd 
December  31,  he  was  created  a  peer  of  Great  Britain,  by 
the  title  of  lord  Lansdowne,  baron  of  Bideford,  iti  the 
county  of  Devon.  In  this  promotion  he  was  one  of  the 
twelve  peers  who  were  all  created  at  the  same  time;  and  so 
numerous  a  creation,  being  unprecedented,  gave  much 
offence,  although  but  little  in  his  case.  '  His  lordship  was 
now  the  next  male-issue  in  that  noble  family,  in  which  two 
peerages,  that  of  the  earl  of  Bath,  and  that  of  lord  Gren- 
ville  of  Potheridge,  had  been  extinguished  almost  toge- 
ther: his  personal  merit  was  universally  allbwed;  and  as  to 
bis  political  sentiments,  those  who  thought  him  most  mis- 
taken, allowed  him  to  be^open,  candid,  and  uniform.  He 
stood  always  high  in  the  favour  of  queen  Anne;  and  with 
great  reason,  having  upon  every  occasion  testified  the 
greatest  zeal  for  her  government,  and  the  most  profound 
respect  for  her  person.    For  these  reasons,  in  the  succeeding 

,  year,  1712,  he  was  sworn  of  her  majesty^s  priVy-council, 
made  controller  of  her  household,  about  a  year  after  ad- 
vanced to  the  post  of  treasurer  in  the  same  office ;  and  to 
his  other  honours,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  was  ^dded  the  dedi- 
cation of  Pope's'**  Windsor  Forest."     His  lordship  con- 

•  tinned  in  his  office  of  treasurer  to  the  queen,  until  her 
death,  when  he  kept  company  with  his  friends  in  falling  a 
sacrifice  to  party  violence,  being  renioved  from  his  trea- 
surer's place  by  George  I.  Oct.  11,  1714. 

His  lordship  still  continued  steady  to  bis  former  connec- 
tions, and  in  that  spirit  entered  his  protest  with  them 
against  the  bills  for  attainting  lord  Boliugbroke  and  the 
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duke  of  Ormond,  in  1 7 1 5.  He  even  entered  deeply  into 
the  scheme  for  raising  an  insurrection  in  the  West  of  Eng- 
land, and  was  at  the  bead  of  it,  if  we  may  believe  lord 
Bolingbroke,  who  represents  him  possessed  now  with  the 
same  pol^ical  fire  and  frenzy  for  the  Pretender  as  he  had 
shewn  in  his  youth  for  the  father.  In  consequence,  how- 
ever, of  being  suspected,  he  was  apprehended  September 
26,  1715,  and  committed  prisoner  to  the  Tower  of  London, 
where  be  continued  i^ntil  February  8,  1716-17,  when  he  was 
released  without  any  form  of  trial  or  acquittal.  However 
sensible  be  might  be  at  this  time  of  the  mistake  in  his  con- 
duct, which  had  deprived  him  of  his  liberty,  yet  be  was 
far  from  running  into  the  other  extreme.  He  seems,  in- 
deed, tp  be  one  o.f  those  tories,  who  are  said  to  have  been 
driven  by  the  violent  persecutions  against  that  party  into 
jacobit^m,  and  who  returned  to  their  former  principles  as 
soon  as  that  violence  ceased.  Hence  we  find  him,  in 
1719,  as  vvarm  as  ev^r  in  defence  of  those  principles,  the 
first  time  of  bis  speaking  in  the  hpuse  oi*  lords,  in  the 
debates  about  repealing  the  act  against  occasional  con- 
formity. 

I^is,  lordship  continued  steady  in  the  same  sentiments, 
wl^^b  wer^  so  opposite  to  those  of  the  court,  and  incon- 
sistent with  the  measures  taken  by  the  administration,  that 
be  must  needs  be  sensible  a  watchful  eye  was  kept  ever 
upon  him.    Accordingly,  when  the  flame  broke  out  against 
his  friends,  on  account  of  what  is  sometimes  called  Atter- 
bury's  plot,  in  1722,  his  lordship,  as  some  say,  to  avoid  a 
second  imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  withdrew  to  France, 
bu^t  ptbers  attribute  his  going  thither  to  a  degree  of  profu- 
sion wbioh  had  embarrassed  bis  circumstances.     He  had 
been  at  Paris  but  a  little  while,  when  the  first  volume  of 
Burnet'^   *<  History  of  his  own  Times'*   was   published. 
Great  expectations  had  been  raised  of  this  work,  which  ac- 
cordingly.he  perused  with  attention ;  and  finding  the  cha- 
racters of  the  duke  of  Albemarle  and  the  earl  of  Bath 
treated  in  a  manner  he  thought  they  did  not  deserve,  he 
formed  the  design  of  doing  them  justice.     This  led  him  to 
consider  what  had  been  said  by  other  historians  concerning 
bis  family ;  and,  as  Clarendon  and  Echard  had  treiated  hi$ 
uncle  sir  Richard  Granville  more  roughly,  his  lordship, 
being  possessed  of  memoirs  from  which  his  conduct  might  be 
set  in  a  fairer  light,  resolved  to  follow  the  dictates  of  duty 
and  inclination,  by  publishing  his  sentiments  upon  these 
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heads.  These  pieces  are  printed  in  his  woirks^  under  the 
title  of  •*  A  Vindication  of  General  Monk/*  &c.  and  **  A 
Vindication  of  Sir  Richard  preen ville,  General  of  the  West 
to  King  Charles  I.*'  &c.  They  were  answered  by  Old- 
mixon,  in  a  piece  entitled  '<  Reflections  historical  and 
politic/*  &c.  1732|  4to,  and  by  judge  Burnet,  in  <^  Re- 
marks,'' &c.  a  pamphlet.  His  lordship  replied,  in  ^'  A 
Letter  to  the  aiithor  of  the  Reflections/'  &c.  I7d29  4tOy . 
and  the  spring  following,  there  came  out  a  very  rough 
answer  in  defence  of  Echard,  by  Dr.  Colbatch,  entitled 
**  An  Examination  of  Echard's  Account  of  the  Marriage 
Treaty/'  &c. 

He  continued  abroad  at  Paris  almost  th^  space  of  ten 
years;  and,  being  sensible  that  many  juvenilities  had  es- 
caped his  pen  in  his  poetical  pieces,  made  use  of  the  op- 
portunity furnished  by  this  retirement,  to  revise  and  cor- 
rect them,  in  order  to  republication.  Accordingly,  at  hi^ 
return  to  England  in  1732,  h'e  published  these,  together 
with  a  vindication  of  his  kinsman  just  mentioned,  in  two 
volumes,  4to.  To  tliese  may  ber  add^d  a  tract  in  lord 
Somers's  collection,  entitled  ^^  A  Letter  from  a  noblemih 
abroad  to  his  friend  in  England,"  1722.  The  late  queen 
Caroline  having  honoured  him  with  h6r  protection,  tbd 
last  verses  he  wrote  were  to  inscifib6  two  coj^ies  of  hi* 
poems,  one  of  which  was  presented  to  her  ihajefsty,  an^ 
the  other  to  the  princess  royal  Aiine,  late  princess  dbwagef' 
,  of  Orang6.  The  remaining  yeisflrs  of  hi^  life  were  pas^iod 
in  privacy  and  retirement,  to  thie  day  of  his  destth,-  vHiich' 
happened  January  30,  1735,  iH  his  sixty-eighth  year  ;  hav- 
ing lost  his  lady  a  few  days  before,'  by  whom  having  i^o" 
male  issue,  the  title  of  Lansdowne'  becafme  in'  hifti  ei^tinct. 

His  character,  as.  drawn  by  Dir.  Johnson,  seen^li'  now  uti- 
contested.  He  was,  says  that  eminent  critic,  a  ihan  ilttis^ 
trious  by  birth,  and  therefore  attractefd  notic^  since  he  is' 
styled  by  Pope  "  the  polite,"  he  must  be  sbppos^^  elegant 
in  his  manners,  and  generally  loved ;  he  was  iii  times  6f 
contest  and  turbulence  steady  to  his  party,  alfid  obtaiiiied^ 
that  esteem  which  is  always  conferir^d  upon  fik*mi1ess  Ahd' 
consistency.  As  a  poet.  Dr.  Johnson  has  appreciated'  his^ 
merit  with  equal  justice.  He  was  indeed  but  a  flfieble  ittit* 
tator  of  the  feeblest  parts  of  Waller,  and  is  far  m6re  to  be 
praised  for  his  patronage  of  poets,  and  the  judgment  he 
shewed  in  the  case  of  Pope,  than  for  any  pretensions  to 
rank  among  them.     His  prose  style,  however,  is  excelleut^ 
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and  far  beyond  that  of  his  early  contemporaries.  Or* 
Warton  notices,  as  proofs  of  this,  his  *^  Letter; to  a  yoyng 
man  on  his  taking  orders  */'  his  *'  Observations  o;i  Burnet/' 
his  *<  Defence  of  his  relation  sir  Richard  Greenville,"  his 
translation  of  some  parts  of  Demosthenes,  and  his  Letter 
to  his  father  on  the  Revolution,  written  in  16S8.  The 
same  critic,  who  must  have  been  acquainted  with  some 
,  who  knew  him  intimately,  adds  that  his  conversation  was 
most  pleasing  and  polite ;  and  his  affability,  and  universal 
benevolence  and  gentleness,  captivating.^ 

GRASisWINKEL  (Theodore  or  Thierri),  a  learned 
lawyer,  was  born  at  Delft  in  1600.  He  wrote  various 
works  upon  legal  and  political  subjects,  by  which  he  ac- 
quired a  considerable  reputation.  Among  these  are  **  Li- 
b^rtas  Veneta,  seu  Venetorum  in  se  et  suos  ioaper^ndi 
Jus.*'  This  wfas  published  in  1634,  and  in  1644  he  dcr 
fended  the  republic  of  Venice,  in  a  dispute  with  the  duke 
of  Savoy  concerning  precedence ;  for  which  service,  that 
republic  created  him  a  knight  of  St.  Mark.  He  had  also 
before  this,  attempted  to  confute  Buchanan's  treatise  *^  De 
Jure  Majestatis,"  in  a  work  dedicated  to  Christina,  queen 
of  Sweden,  who  was  known  to  be  a  great  assertor  of  regal 
privileges.  Grasswinkel  defended  the  liberty  of  the  seas 
against  Selden,  and  Burgus,  a  native  of  Genoa,  in  his  work 
**  Maris  Liberi  Vindicis/'  and  with  so  much  judgment,  in 
their  opinion^  that  the  States  of  Holland  gave  him  a  pen- 
sion of  50Q  florins,  with  the  title  of  Advocate-general  of 
the  Biarine)  until  an  opportunity /)fFered  of  rewarding  his 
merit  with  a  more  honourable  en^ployment;  which  was 
afterwards  that  of  advocate  of  the  exchequer,  and  register 
and  secretary  of  the  chambre-rai-partie.  We  was  author^ 
likewise,  of  a  treatise  in  two  volumes,  4to,  *^  On  the  Sove- 
reignty: of  the  States  of  Holland."  He  died  of  an  apo-r 
plexy  at  Meohlia,  Oct.  12,  1666.' 

GRATAROLUS  (William),  a  learned  physician  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  was  born  at  Bergamo  in  Italy  in  1510, 
^nd  vra&ieducated  at  Padua,  where  he  took  his  degrees 
with  great  reputation  ^  but  having  embraced  the  doctrines 
of  the  reformers,  with  which  Peter  Martyr  made  him 
acquainted,  be  was  obliged  to  make  his  escape,  and 
went,  into  Germany,  that  he  might  live  undisturbed  in  the 

*  Biog.  Brit. — John '.on  and  Chalmers's   Poets,  1810. — BoWles-'s  editioa  of 
Pope  ;  9c«  Ihdex.-rPar*«-s  edition  of  Lord  OrfoiU'a  Royal  aod  HobU  Autlioni. 
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{MTotestant  religion.  After  some  stay  at  Basil,  he  was  in- 
vited to  Marpurg  to  be  physic-professor ;  but  iq  a  short 
time  returned  to  Basil,  and  died  there  in  1562,  or  as  some 
think  in  166^,  or  1668,  which  last  seems  most  correct. 
He  wrote  a  great  many  books,  as,  ^*  De  Memoria  repa*' 
randa,  augeiida,  conservanda,  ac  Reminiscentia.  De 
Praedictione  Morum^  Naturarumque  Hominum  facili,  & 
Inspectione  partiam  corporis.  Prognostica  Naturalia  de 
Temponim  mutatione  pet*petua,  ordine  Literarum.  De 
Literatoram  &  eorum  qiii  Magistratibus  funguntur,  con- 
servanda, preservandaque  Valetudine.  De  Vini  Natura, 
artificio  &  usn  ;  Deque  omni  Re  Potabiii.  De  Regimine 
iter  Agentium,  vel  Equitum,  vel  Peditum,  vel  Navi,  vel 
Curru  riatoribus  quibusque  Utilissimi  Libri  duo.''  He 
likewise  made  a  collection  of  several  tracts  touching  the 
sweating-sickness  jn  England.  Some  of  these  works  are 
honourable  to  his  talents,  and  evince  a  large  share  of 
knowledge;  but  in  others  he  shews  an  attachment  to  the 
absurdities  of  alchemy,  much  superstition,  and  opinions^ 
which  do  fiot  imply  a  sound  judgment.^  ' 

GRATIAfir,' a  celebrated  Benedictine  of  the  twelfth 
century,  w^s  born  at  Chinsi,  and  spent  near  twenty-four 
years  at  the  nkonastery  of  Bologna  in  composing  a  work 
which  has  gained  him  great  iume,  and  which  he  published 
about  1151,  under  the  title  of  "  Decretal,"  or  "  Concor* 
dantia  discordantium  CanonumV  in  which  he  endeavours 
to  reconcile  those  canons  which  seem  to  contradict  each 
other ;  hat  as  this  author  has  been  guilty  of  some  errors^  ] 
by  mistaking  a  canon  of  one  council,  or  a  passage  of  one 
father,  fdr*another,  and  has  frequently*quoted  spurious  de* 
cretals,  several  writers  have  endeavoured  to  correct  these 
faults,  particuVarly  Anthony  Augustine  in  his  valuable 
woik  entitled  <<  De  emendatione  Gratiani,'*  an  excellent 
edition  of  which  was  published  by  Baluze.  The  popes 
are  indebted  principally  to  Giratian's  Decretal  for  th6  high 
authority  they  exercised  in  the  thirteenth  and  following 
centuries ;  but  all  their  pretensions  are  supported  in  this 
work  upon  suppositious  canons,  which  that  age  was  too 
igrnorant  to  suspect.  Tbis  work  forms  one  of  the  principal 
parts  of  the  canon  law.  The  editions  of  Rome,  1582,  4 
vols,  folio,  arid  of  Lyons,  1671,  3  vols,  folio,  are  the  best. 
There  is  a  separate  edition  of  this  Decretal,  Mentz,  1472, 
folio." 

*  Niotron,   irol,  XXXI.— Gen.    Diet.— Moreri. — Frelwri   Theatnim.-^-Saxil 
OnomattisoR.  *  Cave. — Dupia.— Moreri.— Saiii  Ooomasticon. 
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GRATIAI4I  (Antonio  Maria),  a  learned  huhop  eff 
Ameliai  was  born  in  1536  in  the  little  city  called  9orgo* 
di*san-SepuIcro  in  Tuscany.  He  was  educated  by  cardi- 
nal Commendoi  who  trusted  biod  witb  tbe  most  importaot 
affairs, .  and  gave  bin>  a  ricb  abbey*  After  thi9  cardinaPs 
death,  Gratiajii  was  secretary  to  pope  Sisctus  V.  tbpn  to 
cardinal  Montalto ;  and  Clement  VIIL  wbp  was  parity  in- 
debted to  him  for  his  elevation  to  ih^  p^pal  cbair^  made 
him  bishop  of  Amelia,  sent  him  to  Venice  aj|  nuiicio,  and 
would  have  even  created  him  cardinaij.  but  was  dissuaded 
from  it  by  cardinal  Aldobrandino,  because  Gratiani  wa» 
the  duke  of  Florence's  subject.  The  asir  of  V<;nice  not 
agreeing  with  his  health,  be  retired  to  Amelia,,  devoted 
himself  to  the  duties  of  a  holy  bishop^  and  died  there, 
1611.  He  left  "Synodal  Ordinances;''  "The  Life  of 
Cardinal  Commendo,"  4to,  which  has  been  translated  into 
French  by  M.  Flechier ;  «  De  Bello  Cyprio,"  4to ;  "  De 
Caiiibus  adversis  illustrium  yirorum  sui  csvi,"  4to,  trans- 
lated into  French  by  le  Pelletier.  In  1745,  a  posdiuatoiia 
work  was  published  at  Florence,  "  De  Scriptis  invita  Mi<^ 
nerv4  ad  Aloysium  fratrem  libri  viginti,'^  4to.  * 

,  GRATIUS  (FaX'ISCUs),  an  eminent  Latin  poet,  is  sup*> 
posed  to  have  been  contemporary  witb  Ovid,  and  pointed 
out  by  l^im  in  the.  last  elegy  of  the  fourth  book  ^*  De 
Ponto,"    "  Aptaque  yenanti  Gratius  arma  dedit^'^      We  / 

have  a  poem  of  his,  entided  "  Cynogeticon,  or,  The  Art 
of  hunting  with  Dogs ;"  which  in  strictnesa  can  only  be 
called  a  fragment.  The  style  of  this  poem  is  reckoned 
pure,  but  without  elevation ;  the  poet,  like  othera  who 
have  adopted  the  didactic  plan,  having  been  more  soli- 
citous to  instruct  than  to  please  his  reader.  He  is  also 
censured  by  the  critics  as  dwelling  too  long  on  fables ; 
and  as  he  is  counted  much  superior  to  Nemesiaousy  who 
has  treated  the  same  subject,  so  he  is  rc^ekpned  in  all 
points  inferior  to  the  Greek,  poet,  Oppiau,  who.  wrote  bta 
Cynogetics  and  Halieutics  under  Severus  aqdCar^^la, 
to  whom  he  presented  them,  and  who  is  said  to  haw  re*-  • 
warded  the  poet  very  mi?ignificeatly.  The  first  edition  of 
the"  Cynogeticon"  was  published  in  1504,  Bonon.  folio^ 
along  with  Nemesianus,  and  often  reprinted ;  burtbe  beat 
edition  is  that  of  London,  1690,  in  8,vo^  "  cum  Notia  per- 
petuis  ThomsB  Jonson^  M.  A."' 

*  Moreri.— Eryihrsei  Pinacotheca. 

•  Vos8iu&  de  Poet.  LaU-^Fabric.  Bibl.  Lat. 
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GRATIUS  (Ortuinus),  a  native  of  Holhwic  in  the  dio- 
cese  of  Munster,  whose  name  was  Graes,  taught  ethics 
and  philosophy  at  Cologn,  in  a  college  of  which  he  became 
the  head,  and  died  there  May  22,  1542.     His  attachment 
to  the  catholic   religion  involved  him  in   disputes  with 
Reuchlin,  Hutten,  and  other  professors ;  who,  to  ridicule 
the  style  of  the  Romish  divines,  the  monks,  and  some  re-* 
ligious  ceremonies,  are  supposed  to  have  published  **  Epis- 
tolsB  obscuroraip  virorum  ad  Dominum  Magistrum  Ortui- 
num  Gratium,*'  1516  and  1517,  4to,  in  two  parts,  of  which 
there  have  been  editions  since.   But  it  is  more  probable  that 
this  book  was  really  written  by  Van  Hutten  and  John  Jseger, 
alias  John  Crotus,  Luther's  contemporary  and  friend,  and 
who  afterwards  returned  to  the  church  of  Rome,  and  was  then 
reproached  by  Christopher  Olearius  for  writing  such  a  satire. 
Erasmus  is  said  to  have  been  so  pleased  with  it,  as  to  be  thrown 
into  a  violent  fit  of  laughter,  which  burst  an  imposthume  in 
his  face.  In  17 10,  a  beautiful  edition  was  published  in  12mo,. 
at  London,  dedicated  to  the  author  of  the  Tatler.     It  was 
condemned  by  Leo  X.  March  15,  1517  ;  and  Gratius  wrote 
in  opposition  to  it,  '<  Lamentationes  obscurorum  tirorum 
son  probibitsc  per  Sedem  Apostolicam,"  Cologn,   1518, 
8vo,  reprinted  in  1 649.     He  also  published  '^  Triumpbus 
B.  Job,"  in  elegiac  verse,  iti  three  books,  Cologn,  1537, 
folio  ;  *^  Fasciculus  rerum  expetendarum  et  fugiende^rum,'* 
Cologn,  1535,  folio,  reprinted  under  the  inspection  of  Ed- 
ward Brown,  London,  1 690,  2  vols,  folio ;  which  is  a  cu- 
rious collection  of  pieces  respecting  the  council  of  Basil.  ^ 
GRAUNT,  EDWARD.     See  GRANT. 
GRAUNT  (John),  the  celebrated  author  of  the  <<  Ob- 
servations on  the  Bills  of  Mortality,''  was  the  son  of  H^nry 
Graunt  of  Hampshire,    who  being  afterwards  settled  in 
Birchin-lane,  London,  had  this  child  born  there,  April  24,. 
1620.     Being  a  rigid  puritan,  he  bred  him  up  in  all  the 
strictness  of  those  principles ;  and  designing  him  for  trade, 
gave  him  no  more  education  than  was  barely  necessary  (ot 
that,  purpose ;  so  that,  with  the  ordinary  qualifications  of 
xeading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  be  was  put  apprentice  to 
a  haberdasher  in  the  city,  which  trade  he  afterwards  fol- 
lowed,, but  became  a  freeman  of  the  Drapers'  company. 
He  came  eavly  into  business,  and  in  a  short  time  grew  so 
much  into  dtt  este^jn  of  his  fellow^oitiisens|  that  he  was* 

>  Morejri.— -FoppeD  Bibl..Belg. 
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frequently  chosen  arbitrator  for  composing  fiifFerencesbe* 
tween  neighbours,  and  preventing  law-suits.  With  this 
reputation  he  passed  through  all  the  offices  of  his  ward,  as- 
far  as  that  of  a  common  council-man,  which  he  held  two 
years,  and  was  first  captain  and  then  major  of  the  train 
bands.  These  distinctions  were  the  effects  of  a  great  share 
of  good  sense  and  probity,  rendered  amiable  by  a  mild 
and  friendly  disposition  ;  which  was  all  that  was  in  those 
days  expected  from  a  tradesman  of  no  great  birth,  and  of 
small  breeding.  But  Graunt's  genius  was  far  from  being- 
confined  within  those  limits  :  it  broke  through  all  the  dis- 
advant<nges  of  his  slender  education,  and  enabled  him  to 
form  a  new  and  noble  design,  and  to  execute  it  with  aa- 
much  spirit  as  there  appeared  sagacity  in  forming  it. 

The  exact  time  is  not  known  when  he  first  began  to  col- 
lect and  consider  the  Bills  of  Mortality ;  but  he  tells  us 
himself,  that  he  had  turned  his  thoughts  that  way  several 
years,  b^ore  he  had  any  design  of  publishing  the  disco- 
veries he  had  made.  As  bis  character  must  have  been  emi- 
neatly  distinguished  in  1650,  when,  though  not  above 
thirty  years  of  age,  his  interest  was  so.  extensive,  as  to 
procure  the  music  professor's  chair  at  Gresham,  for  hi^ 
friend  doctor  (afterwards  sir  William)  Petty  ;  so  it  is  more 
than  probable,  that  his  acquaintance  and  friendship  with 
that  gentleman,  was  the  consequence  of  a  similarity  of 
pursuits ;  .and  that  our  author  had  then  communicated 
some  of  his  thoughts  upon  this  subject  to  sir.  William,  who, 
on  his  part,  is  likewise  said*  to  have  repaid  the  generous, 
confidence  with  some  useful  hints  towards  composing  his 
book.  This  piece,  which  contained  a  new  and  accurate 
thesis  of  policy,  built  upon  a  more  certain  reasoning  than 
w^s  before  that  time  known,  was  .first  presented  to  the 
public  in  1661,  4tQ,  and  met  with  such  an  extraordinary 
reception^  that;  another  edition  was  called  for  in  the  fol- 
lowing year ;  and  our  author's  fame,  and  the  usefulness  of 
bis  book,  began  to  be  spoken  of  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Immediately  after  the  publication  of  it,  Lewis  XIV.  of 
France,  or  bis  ministers,a(provided,  by  a  law,  for  the  most- 
exact  register  of  births  and  burials,  that  is  any  where  in 
Europe  ;  and  in  England  Chaples  II.  conceived  such  a  high 
esteem  for  his  abilities,  that  at  the  first  institution  of  the 
royal  society,  his  majesty .  recomm^ded  him  to  their, 
choice  for  a  member ;  with  this  charge,  that  if  they  found 
any  more  such  tradesmen,  they  should  be  sure  to  admit 
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them  all.  He  had  dedicated  the  work  to  sir  Robert  Moray^ 
president  of  the  royal  society,  aod  had  sent  fifty  copies  to 
be  dispersed  among  their  members,  when  he  was  pror 
posed  (though  a  shopkeeper),  and  admitted  into  the.  so-^ 
ciety,  February  26,  1661-2;  and  an  order  of  council 
passed,  June  20,  1665,  for  publishing  the  third  edition, 
which  was  executed  by  the  society's  printer,  and  came  out 
that. same  year.  After  receiving  this, honour,  he  did  not 
long  continue  a  shopkeeper,  but  left  off  business ;  and  on 
September  25,  1666,  became  a  trustee  for  the  mai^age- 
ment  of  the  New-river,  for  one  of  the  shares  belonging  to 
sir  William  Backhouse,  who  dying  in  1669,  his  relict, 
afterwards  countess  of  Clarendon,  appointed  Mr.  Graui^t 
one  of  her  trustees. 

This  account  of  the  time  of  our  author's  admission  into 
the  government  of  the  New -river  is  taken  from  the  raiautQ 
books,  or  register,  of  the  general  court  of  that  company, 
and  sufficiently  clears  him  from  an  imputation  thrown  upon 
his  memory  by  bishop  Burnet ;  who,  having  observed  that 
the  New-river  was  brought  to  a; head  at  Islington,  where 
there  is  a  great  room  full  of  pipes  that  conveys  it  through 
the  streets  of  London,  and  that  the  constant  order  was  ta 
set  all  the  pipes  running  on  Saturday  night,  that  so  the 
cisterns  might  be  all  full  on  Sunday  morning,  there  beipg 
a  more  than  ordinary  consumption  of  water  oa  that  day, 
relates  the  following  story,  which  he  says  was  told  him  by* 
Dr.  Lloyd  (afterwards  bishop  of  Worcester)  and  the  counr 
tess  of  Clarendon  :  "  There  was,'*  says  he,  **  one  Grauot,» 
|i  papist,  who  under  sir  William  Petty  published  his  Ob- 
servations on  the  Bills  of  Mortality.  He  had  spme  time; 
before  applied  himself  to  Lloyd,  who  had  great  gredit  with 
the  countess  of  Clarendon,  and  said  he  could  raise  that 
estate  considerably,  if  she  would  make  him  a  trustee  for 
her.  His  schemes  were  probable ;  and,  he  was^  made  one 
of  the  board  that  governed  that  matter,  and,  by  tha^  h^ 
had  a  right  to  come  as  often  as  he  pleased  to  view  their 
works  at  Islington.  He  went  thither  the  Saturday  before 
the  fire  broke  out,  and  called  for  the  key,  where  the  heads 
of  the  pipes  were,  and  turned  all  the  cocks  of  the  pipe^ 
that  were  then  open,  stopt  the  water,  and  went  away  and 
carried  the  keys  with  him ;  so,  when  the  ,iire  broke  out 
j\e%X,  morning,  they  opened  the  pipes  in  the  streets  to  6nd 
water*  bqt  there  was  none.  Some  hours  were  lost  in  send* 
}ng  to  Istin^gton,  where  the. door  vvas  broke  open,  and  the 
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cocks  turned,  and  it  was  long  before  the  water  got  to  Lon- 
don.  Graunt, .  indeed,  denied  that  he  had  turned' the 
cocks ;  hut  the  officer  of  the  works  affirmed,  that  he  had, 
according  to  order,  set  them  all  running,  and  that  to  per- 
son had  got  the  keys  from  him  besides  Graunt,  who  con- 
fessed he  had  carried  away  the  keys,  but  saiid  he  did  it 
without  design."  This,  indeed,  as  Burnet  observes,  is  but 
a  presumption ;  and,  we  may  add,  a  groundless  calumny ; 
since  it  is  evident,  from  the  above  account,  that  Graunt 
was  not  admitted  into  the  government  of  the  Ne^^^iver 
company  till  twenty-three  days  after  the  breaking  out  of 
the  tire  of  London,  to  which  may  be  added  a  farthi^r  proof 
that  the  parliament  met  Septeofiber  18,  16^,  and,  on  the 
very  day  that  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  New-rivet 
eompany,  they  appointed  a  committee  to'  inquirie  into  the 
causes  of  the  fire. 

The  report  made  by  sir  Robert  Brooke,  chairman  of 
that  committee,  contains  abundance  of  extrabrdinary  re- 
lations, but  not  one  word  of  the  cocks  being  stopped,  or 
any  suspicions  of  Graunt  It  is  truie,  indeed^  that  be 
changed  his  religion,  and  was  reconciled  to  the  church  of 
Home  some  time  before  his  death  j  but  it  is  more  than 
probable  he  was  no  papist  at  this  juncture,  since,  in  the 
title-page  of  bis  book  in  1665,  he  is  styled  captain,  and 
Wood  informs  us,  that  he  had  been  two  or  three  years  a 
major  when  he  made  this  change,  which  therefore  could 
not  have  happened  before  1667  or  1668  at  soonest.  How- 
ever, the  circumstances  of  the  countess  of  Clarendon*^ 
saying  he  was  her  trustee  makes  it  plain  that  the  story  was 
not  invented  till  some  years  after  the  fire,  whbn  Graunt 
wa»  known  to  be  a  papist.  It  was  apparently  not  invented 
till  after  his  death.  The  first  time  of  its  appearance  in 
'public  seems  to  have  been  in  Echard's  "  History  of  Eng- 
land." And  according  to  bishop  Burnetts  account,  the. 
story  could  not  be  told  to  him  till  after  1667,  when  Graunt 
was  appointed  trustee  for  the  countess  of  Clarendon.  The 
report,  however,  never  reached  his  earsj  and  so  could  riot 
disturb  him  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies,  which  he  car* 
ried  on  after  this  change  in  his  religion  with  the  sslme  assi- 
duity as  before,  and  made  some  considerable  observations 
within  two  years  of  his  death,  which  happened  April  18, 1674, 
in  the  vigour  of  his  age,  having  not  quite  dbmpletckl  his  54th 
year.  He  was  interred  on  the  22d''of  the  same'Uiohth  in 
St  Dunstan*s  church,  in  Fleet-street,  the  coi^pte  beii^g  at- 
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tended  by  tmoy  of  the  most  ingenious  and  learned  persons 
of  the  time,  and  particularly  by  sir  Williana  Petty,  who 
jpaid  his  last  tribute  with  tears  to  his  memory.  He  left 
his  papers  to  this  friend^  who  took  care  to  adjust  and  in- 
sert them  in  a  fifth  edition  of  his  work,  which  he  published 
in  1676,  Svo,  and  that  with  so  much  care,  and  so  much 
improved,  that  he  frequently  cites  it  as  his  own :  which 
probably  gave  occasion  to  bbhop  Burnetts  mistake,  who, 
as  we  have  seen,  called  it  sir  William^s  book,  published 
under  Graunt^s  name,  ttvis  evident,  however,  that  his 
observations  were  the  elements  of  that  useful  science, 
whiph  was  afterwards  styled  "  Political  Arithmetic,'*  and  of 
which  Qraunt  must  have  the  honour  of  being  the  first 
founder ;  and  whatever  merit  may  be  ascribed  to  sir  Wil- 
liam Petty,  Mr.  Daniel  King,  Dr.  Davenant,  and  others, 
upon  |be  subject^  it  is  all  originally  derived  from  the  first 
author  of  the  **  Observations  on  the  Bills  of  Mortality."  * 

GRAVELOT  (Henry  Francis  Bourignon),  a  French 
artist,  well  known  in  this  as  well  as  his  own  country,  was 
bpri[i  at  Paris  March  26,  1699.  He  does  not  appear  to 
have  bad  much  education  in  bis  profession,  but  soon  made 
some  figure  as  a  draughtsman*  He  accompanied  La  Rocba- 
lard,  who  was  appointed  governor-general  of  St.  Domingo^ 
and  meeting  in  that  island  with  the  artist  Frezier,  was  em- 
ployed by  him  on  a  map  of  the  country.  Gravelot  re- 
turned tQ  France  in  1745,  where  he  applied  principally  to 
dra\ying ;  but  finding  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  number  of 
eminent  artists,  among  whom  he  despaired  of  distinguish- 
ing himself,  he  came  over  to  London,  where  he  lived  thir- 
teen years.  He  possessed  great  fertility  of  invention,  and 
composed,  with  much  judgment,  small  subjects  for  vig- 
nett(^  and  other  book  ornaments ;  he  drew  also  admirably 
anpi^nl  buildings,  tombs,  and  prospects,  and  was  much 
employed  in  all  these  branches  by  the  artists  of  London. 
He  drew  the  monuments  of  the  kings  for  Vertue,  and  gave 
the  designs,  where  invention  was  necessary,  for  Pine's 
plates  of  the  tapestry  in  the  house  of  lords.  He  was  a)so 
for  some  time  employed  in  Gloucestershire,  drawing 
churches  and  antiquities.  Vertue  compares  his  neat  man- 
ner to  Picart,  and  owns  that  in  composition  and  design,  be 
evea  excelled  his  favourite  Hollar.  He  sometimes  at- 
tempted painting  small  histories  and  conversations,  and  he 

1  Bio(.  Brit.— Gen.  Diet.— Dodd*s  Church  Hist. 
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designed  as  well  ^  etrgrayed  some  of  the  prints  to  sir  Thd-^ 
-mas  Hanmer's  edition  of  Shakspeare,  and  those  belonging 
to  Theobald^s  edition  :  but  the  finest  specimen  of  bis  abi-^ 
lilies  as  an  engraver,  is  his  large  print  of  Kirkstall  abbey. 
He  returned  to  France  about  the  beginning  of  the  present 
reign,  and  executed  for  the  booksellers  of  Paris,  the  beati^ 
tiful  designs  with  which  they  ornamented  the  works  of 
Corneille,  Racine,  Voltaire,  Boccaccio,  Ariosto,  Marmon- 
tel,  &c.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1773.  He  is  said'  to  have 
been  a  man  of  wit  and  talents,  and  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  history  and  theory  of  his  art' 

GRAVEROL  (Francis),  a  very  eminent  French  anti- 
quary and  lawyer,  was  born  at  Nismes  in  the  beginning  of 
1635,  and  being  educated  for  the  profession  of  the  law, 
became  an  advocate  of  the  parliament  of  Toulouse,  and  of 
the  presidial  court  of  Nismes,  and  director  and  secretary  of 
the  academy  of  that  place.  During  his  reseaircbet  into 
matters  of  history  and  antiquities,  he  made  a  veiy  fine  col- 
lection of  medals  and  manuscripts,  among  which  were  tbe 
originals  of  the  proceedings  <^  the  popish  inquisitors 
against  the  Albigenses.  So  highly  was  Graverol  esteemed 
for  learning,  that  no  strangers  of  distinction  visited  Nismes 
without  paying  their  respects  to  him,  and  such  was  bis  re- 
putation in  Italy  that,  in  1691,  he  was  elected  an  associate 
of  the  Ricovrati  of  Padua;  and  when  the  states  of  Laogoe- 
doc  formed  the  plan  of  collecting  their  records  respecting 
their  fiefs  and  seignories,  they  considered  Graverol  as  the 
only  person  fit  to  execute  the  work,  which  he  was  earnestly 
requested  to  undertake  by  the  cardinal  Bonzi.  But  his 
adherence  to  the  protestant  religion  impeded  his  advance- 
ment in  life,  and  involved  him  in  serious  troubles.  He 
retired  first  to  Orange  in  1685,  where  he  was  very  favour- 
ably received,  but  not  thinking  that  a  place  of  safety,  left 
it  for  Swisserland  or  Holland.  During  this  journey  he 
was  arrested  and  confined  at  Montpellier  for  about  two 
months.  After  this  he  must  have  been  released,  and  per-< 
mitted  to  go  home,  as  we  find  he  died  at  Nismes  Sept.  10, 
1694.  Among  the  works- which  contributed  most  to  his 
reputation,  are,,  1.^'  Observations  sur  les  arrets  du  parle- 

'  ment  de  Toulouse  recueillespaf  laRocheflavin,"  Toulouse, 
1682.     2.  "Notice  ou  abreg6  historique  des  vingt-deux 

.  villes  chefs  des  dioceses  de  la  province  de  Languedoc,''  a 

1   Diet.  Hist.— Strutt.— Walfole^s  Engravers. 
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posthumous  work  published  in  1696.  3.  '^  Sorberiana, 
sive  excerpta  ex  ore  Samuelis  Sorbiere,"  Toulouse,  169 1^ 
1714,  Paris,  1694,  and  1732.  His  other  works  were  dis- 
sertations on  medals  and  antiquities,  most  of  which  are 
printed  with  the  *^  Sorberiana.'^  In  the  Journal  des  Savans 
for  March  1685,  two  considerable  works  are  announced  by 
him,  which  the  persecution  he  afterwards  met  with  pro- 
bably prevented  him  from  completing ;  the  one  was  a  col"* 
lection  of  letters  to  several  crowned  heads,  written  by  car«* 
dinal  Sadolet  in  the  name  of  Leo  X.;  the  other,  a  "  Bib- 
liotheque  du  Languedoc,"  a  kind  of  literary  journal,  in 
which  he  was  to  give  the  lives  of  the  eminent  men  of  that 
province,  and  particulars  of  its  history,  &c.S 

GRAVEROL  (John),  a  learned  protestant  divine,  bro- 
ther to  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Nismes,  September  11, 
1636.  He  was  minister  at  Lyons,  but  left  that  piace  on 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  went  to  Amster- 
dam, and  afterwards  to  London,  where  he  exercised  the  ^ 
ministerial  office,  and  died  in  1718.  His  works  are  nume- 
rous ;  the  principal  one  is,  ^^  Moses  vindicatus,*'  Amster* 
dam,  1694,  12mo,  in  which  he  brings  proofs  of  the  crea- 
tion, and  of  the  account  given  by  Mt)ses,  against  Dr.  Tho^ 
mas  Burnetts  "  ArchsBologia  Philosophica."  * 

GRAVES  (Richard),  an  English  divine  and  miscella- 
neous writer,  was  a  younger  son  of  Richard  Graves,  esq. 
of  Mickleton,  in  Gloucestershire,  where  he  was  born  in 
1715.  His  father,  who  was  an  able  antiquary,  died  in 
1729.  His  son,  Richard,  was  educated  partly  at  home, 
utider  the  rev.  Mr.  Smith,  curate  of  the  parish  in  which  his 
father  resided,  and  partly  at  a  public  school  at  Abingdon^ 
in  Berkshire,  whence,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  was  chosen 
a  scholar  of  Pembroke  college,  Oxford.  Soon  after  his 
arrival  he  joined  a  party  of  young  men  who  met  in  the 
evening  to  read  Epiqtetus,  Theophrastus,  and  other  Greek 
authors,  seldom,  read  at  schools ;  and  a  short  time  after 
bc^came  the  associate  of  his  contemporaries,  Shenstone 
the  poet,  and  Anthony.  Whistler,  who  used  to  meet  to 
read  poetry,  plays,  and  other  light  works,*  In  1736  he 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  A41  Souls  college,  «where  he  .ac- 
quired the  particular  intimacy  of  sir  W-Mliam  Blackston^ ; 
but  instead  of  pursuing  the  study  of  divinity,  according  to 
his  original  intention,  he  now  devoted   his  attention  to 

1  Moreri.  *  Ibid. 
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physic,  and  attended  in  Lpndon  two  coorses  of  aoatomj. 
A  severe  illness,  bov^ever,  induced  hiiB  td  rtsuine  tbe 
study  of  divinity,  and  in  1740,  after  taking  his  master's 
degree,  be  entered  into  holy  orders.     About  the  same 
time  be  removed  with  Mr.  Fitzberbert,  fatlier  of  lord  St. 
Helen's,  to  the  estate  of  tbat  gentleman  at  Tissington,  in 
Derbyshire,  where  he  remained  three  years  enjoying  in 
his  house  \be  highest  pleasures  of  refined  society.     At  the 
end  of  tbat  period,  be  set  off  to  make  the  tour  of  the  north, 
and  while  at  Scarborough,  accidentally  met  with  a  distant 
relation,  Dr.  Samuel  Knight,  archdeacon  of  Berkshire^ 
and  the  author  of  the  Lives  of  Colet  and  Erasmus,  by 
whose  recommendation  be  obtained  a  curacy  near  Oxford. 
This  was  particularly  gratifying  to  Mr.  Graves,  who  was 
then  coming,  by  turn,  into  office  in  the  college,  and  bad 
been  for  some  time  desirous  of  procuring  such  a  situation. 
He  immediately  took  possession  of  his  curacy,  but  as  the 
parsonage-house  was  out  of  repair,  he  took  a  lodging  with 
a  gentlemau'farmer  in  the  neighbourhood.    The  attract 
tions  of  the  farmer's  youngest  daughter  made  such  a  power* 
ful  impression  on  the  heart  of  Mr.  Graves  that  he  resigned 
his  fellowship  and  married  her.    After  residing  about  two 
years  on  his  curacy,    he    was  presented  by  Mr.  Skrfiie 
to  the  rectory  of  Claverton,  where  he  went  to  reside  in 
1750,  and  till  bis  death,  was  never  absent  from  it  a  month 
at  a  time.    As  the  narrowness  of  his  circumstances  obliged 
him  to  superintend  in  person  the  education  of  bis  cbildteiiy 
he  likewise  resolved  to  take  other  pupils  under  his  tuition ; 
and  this  practice  he  continued,  with  great  credit  to  him* 
self,  upwards  of  thirty  years.     In  1763,  through  the  in« 
terest  of  Ralph   AHen,  esq.  of  Prior- Park,  he  was  pre* 
sented  to  the  living  of  Kilmersdon,  in  addition  to  tbat  of 
Claverton,  and  that  gentleman  likewise  procured  him  the 
appointment  of  chaplain  to  lady  Chatham.     His  conversa* 
tion  was  rendered  highly  agreeable  by  that  epigrammatic 
turn  which  points  bis  writings  of  the  lighter  kind.     His 
constant  good  humour  rendered  him  an  acceptable  com- 
panion in  every  society,  bis  colloquial  ini|HK>mptii8  being 
frequently  as  happy  as  the  jeux  d* esprit  of  bis  pen,  while 
both  were  invariably  the  unmeditated  eflPusions  of  a  sportive 
^ancy  and  guileless  heart.     He  died  at   Claverton,  Nov« 
23,   1804,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety. 

Mr.  Graves's  publications  were  very  numerous.    His  first 
was  *^  The  Festoon  j  or,  a  collection  of  Epigrams,  with  av 
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Ensay  on  tbaC  species  of  composirion.*'  In  1772  he  pro- 
duced ^^Tbe  Spiritaal  Quixote,"  in  3  vols,  intended  as  a  ' 
satire  on  the  itinerant  and  illiterate  preachers  among  the 
methodiatS)  and  which  might  have*  been  pronounced  one 
of  the  most  amusing  and  interesting  novels  o^his  time^  had 
he  not,  in  pursuit  of  his' diain  object,  iDcautiously  ititro- 
duced  the  language  of  scripture,  whictr,  Aether  used  by 
■lethodists,  or  others,*  can  never  be  a  legitimate  subject  dif 
ridicule.  He  next  published  <<  A  Translation  from  th^ 
Italian  of  Galates;  or,  a  treatise  oh  Pditcfness,  by  Dela' 
Gasa,  archbishop  of  Benevento."  He  soon  after  published 
^  Columella,  or  the  distressed  Anchoret,^  in  2  vols,  to 
show  the  consequence  of  a  person  of  editcatiotiand  talentsi' 
retiring  to  solitude  and  indolence  in  the  vigour  of  youth  t 
in  this  it  i^  thought  lie^alluded  to  his  friend  Shenstone.  He 
also  publigbed  two  volumes*  of  poems'  under  the  title  of 
^*  JSuphrosyne,**  which  have  gone  through  several  editions,' 
but  he  fs>  rather  entitled  to  the  m^rit  of  ah  agreeable  ver- 
sifier, than  that  of  a  genuine  poet.  Then  appeareK^  iiis' 
*^  Eugenius ;  or^  Anecdotes  of^  the  Golden  Vale,"^  in  H 
vols.  In  1778  appeared  <<  Recollections  of  some  particu- 
lars in  the  life  of  William  Shenstone,  esq.*  in  a  serieis  di 
letters  to  W.  Seward,  esq.  F.  R.  S.*'  This  was  published 
to  vindicate  the  character  of  his  friend  from  the  criticisms 
and  censure  of  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Gray,  and  Mr.  Masonl; 
The.  following  is  a  list  of  his  subsequent  publications;  al- 
though probably  not  in  chronological  order.  '^.Plexippus ; 
or,  the  aspiring  Plebeian,''  iu  2  vols. ;  <^  Hiero  on  the 
condition  of  Royalty,''  from  the  Greel^  of  Xenophon; 
<<  Fleur^ttes,"  a  translation  of  Fenelon^s  Ode  oq  Solitude, 
and  other  French  authors;  <^ The  Life  of  Commodu$/^ 
from  the  Greek  of  Herodiah ;  '^  The  Rout;"  from  «  young 
man  in  town  to  his  friend  in  the  country ;  ^'  The  Medita- ' 
lions  of  Antoninus,  translated  from  the  Greek  ;"^f  The 
Reveries  of  SjdKtude,"-  consisting  of  pieces  of  prose  and 
Ferse ;  "  The  Coalition ;  or.  Opera  rehearsed,^'  a  comedy 
in  three  acts ;  "  The  Parmei^s  Son,*  a  moral  tale,  in  the 
ballad  metre ;  **  Sermons  on  various  subjects,"  in  1  vol. ; 
*♦  Seailities,'^  oonsisting  of  pieces  in  prose  and  verse.  His . 
last  publication  was  ^  The  Invalid,  with  the  obvious  means 
of  enjoying  Life,  by  a  Nonagenarian."  The  above,  we  * 
believe,  is  a  tolerably  correct  list  of  the  publications  of  Mr. 
Craves ;  whose  works,  althougl^  the  ^'  Spiritual  Q.uixote'^ 
aniy  will  be  much  called  for  hereafteV^  will  always  be  reid 
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with  pleasure,  there  being  a  sprightliness  and  epigram* 
matic  turn  in  his  writings  which  was  peculiar  to  hiaiself^ 
and  whiqh  he  retained  to  the  last.  In  Mr.  Graves  ended 
the  bright  associates  of  their  time^  composed  of  Shenstone, 
Whistler,  and  Jago. ' 

S'GRAVESANDE  (WiixuM  James),  an  eminent  Dutch 
philosopher,  was  born  Sept.  26,  I6S8,  at  Bois-le«duc,  in 
Holland,  of  an  ancient  and  honourable  family.  He  was 
educated  with  the  greatest  care,  and  very  early  discovered 
an  extraordinary  genius  for  mathematical  learning.  He 
was  sent  to  the  university  of  Leyden,  in  1704,  with  an  in- 
tention to  study  the  civil  law ;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
cultivated  with  the  greatest  assiduity  his  favourite  science. 
Before  be  was  nineteen,  he  composed  his  treatise  on  per* 
spective,  which  gained  him  great  credit  among  the  most 
eminent  mathematicians  of  his  time.  When  he  had  taken 
his  doctor^s  degree  in  1707,  he  quitted  the  college,  and 
settled  at  the  Hague,  wliere  he  practised  at  the  bar.  In 
this  situation  he  contracted  and  cultivated  an  acquaintance 
with  learned  men;  and  made  one  of  the  principal  members 
of  the  society  that  composed  a  periodical  review,  entitled 
*^  Le  Journal  Litt^raire.*'  This  journat  began  in  May 
1713,  and  was  continued  without  interruption  till  1722» 
The  parts  of  it  written  or  extracted  by  Gravesande  were 
principally  those  relating  to  physics  and  geometry.  But 
he  enriched  it  also  with  several  original  pieces  entirely  of* 
his  composition,  viz.  ^^  Remarks  on  the  construction  of 
Pneumatical  Engines;**  ^^  A  moral  Essay  on  Lying;** 
and  a  celebrated  *^  Essay  on  the  Collision  of  Bodies;*' 
which,  as  it  opposed  the  Newtonian  philosophy,  was  at- 
tacked by  Or.  Giarke,  and  many  other  learned  men. 

In  4715,  when  the  States  sent  to  congratulate  George  I. 
on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  Gravesande  was  appointed 
sec; re tary  to  the  embassy.  During  his  stay  in  England  he 
was  admitted  a  member. of  the  royal  society,  and  became 
intimately  acquainted  with  sir  Isaac  Newton.  On  his  re* 
turn  to  Holland,  when  the  business  of  the  embassy  was 
over,,  he  was  chosen  professos  of  the  mathematics  and 
astronomy  at  Leyden;  and  he  had  the  honour  of  first  teach- 
ing the  Newtonian  philosophy  there,  which  was  then  in  its 
infancy.  .  The  most  considerable  of  iiis  publications,  ia 

I'iGent.  Mag.  toT;   LXXIV.— Senilities,    passim. — Dods!ey*s  aoil   PearcbV 
PoeDRt  -^Niehoft^s  Bowyar,  where  is  an  acoovnt  of  his  fgther. 


'*  An  Tntroduction  to  the  Newtonian  Philosopby  ;  or^  a 
treatise  on  the  Eleitient^  of  PbySics,  confirmed  by  experi- 
ments." This  performance^  being  only  a  more  perfect 
copy  of  hiis  public  lectures,  wad  first  printed  in  1720;  and 
has  since  gone  through  many  editions,  with  considerable 
improveinents.  He  published  ai^o  *^  A  small  treatise  on 
the  Elements  of  Algebra,  for  the  use  of  young  students.'' 
After  he  was  promoted  to  the  chair  of  philosophy  in  1734, 
be  published  "  A  Course  of  Logic  and'  Metaphysics,"  He 
bad  a  design  too  of  presenting  the  public  with  **  A  System 
of  Morality/*  but  his  death,  which  happened  in  1742, 
prevented  his  putting  it  in. execution.  Besides  his  own' 
works,  he  published  several  correct  editions  of  the  valuable 
works  of  others.  His  whole  mathematical  and  philosophical 
works,  except  the  first  article  above,  were  collected  and 
published  at  Amsterdam,  1774,  in  2  vols.  4to,  to  which  is 
prefixed  a  critical  account  of  his  life  aad  writings,  by  pro- 
fessor Allamand. 

He  was  amiable  in  bis  private  and  respectable  in  hi$ 
public  character ;  for,  few  men  of  letters  have  done  more 
eminent  services  to  their  country.  The  ministers  of  the 
republic  consulted  him  on  all  occasion9  in  which  his  talents 
were  requisite  to  assist  tbem^  which  his  skill  in  calculation 
often  enabled  him  to  do  iii  money  afiairs.  He  was  of  great 
service  also  in  detecting  the  secret  correspondence  of  their 
enemies,  as  a  decipherer.  And,  as  a  professor,  none  ever 
applied  the  powers  of  nature  with  more  success,  or  to  inore 
useful  purposes. ' 

GRAVINA  (John  Vincent),  an  eminent  scholar,  and 
illustrious  lawyer  of  Italy,  was  bom  of  genteel  parents  at 
Boggiano,  February  18,  1664;  and  educated  under  Gre- 
gory Caloprese,  a  famous  philosopher  of  that  time,  and 
his  cousin-german.  He  went  to  Naples  at  sixteen,  and 
there  applied  himself  to  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages, 
and  to  civil  law ;  which  application,  however,  did  not 
make  him  neglect  to  cultivate,  with  the  utmost  exactness, 
his  own  native  tongue.  He  was  so  fond  of  stu^y,  that  he 
pursued  it  ten  or  twelve  hours  a  day,  to  the  very  last  years 
of  his  life;  and,  when  his  friends  remonstrated  against  this 
unnecessary  labour,  he  used  to  tell  them  that  he  khew  of 
nothing  which  could  afford  him  more  pleasure.  He  went 
•to  Rome  in  1689,  and  some  years  after  was  made  profjBssor 

'  Pros|>er  M^reband,  r<il.  II. — Diet.  Hist.— Huttoa's  Dictionary. 
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of  canon  law,  in  the  college  of  Sapienzia,  by .  Innocent 
XL  who  esteemed  biro  oiacb  ;  which  eroplQyment  he  held 
as  long  as  be  lived.     He  does  not,  however,  seem  to  have, 
been  of  an  amiable  cast ;  at  least  be  had  not  the  art  of 
making  himself  beloved.    The  free  manner  in  which  he 
spoke  of  all  mankind,  and  the  contempt  with  which  he 
treated  the  greatest  part  of  the  learned,  raised  him  up  many 
enemies ;  and  among  others  the  famous  Settano,  who  has 
made  him  the  subject  of  some  of  his  satires.     It  is  said  that 
be  missed  a  cardinal's  hat  because  of  his  satirical  turn  of 
mind*     When  at  Rome  he  used  to  bow  to  coach-horses, 
«  because,**  said  he,  ^'  were  it  not  for  these  poor  beasts, 
these  great  people  would  haye  men,  and  even  pbiloso* 
pber%  to  di:aw  tbeijr  coaches.^'    Tb^e  were  at  one  time 
doubts  of  hi/i  i:eligtous  priucipleA,  and  bis  pupil  Metastasio 
seems  incUped  to  justify  these»  by  sinking  this  part  of  his 
history.    Many  upiTejrsities  of  Germany  would  have  drawn 
Gravlna  to  them,  and  made  proposals  to  him  for  that  pur*^ 
pOfe;  but  nottung  wa^  able  to  seduce  him  from  Rome. 
That  of  Turia  offered  him  the  first  professorship  of  law,  at 
the.  very  time,  t^bat  he  was  attacked  by  the  distemper  of 
vfhich  ha  dijed^  and  which  seeoi^s  to  have  becsi  a  mortifica- 
tion in  his^.  bowels.     He  was  troubled  with  pains  in  those 
parts  for  mai^y  yean  before ;  but  they  did  not  prove  fiual 
to  him  till  Jan,  6,  1718.     He  had  made  his  will  in  April 
1715,  in.  whipb .  he  ordered  his  body  to  be  opened  and 
embalmed. 

His^  first  publication  was  a  piece  entitled  ^^  Prisci  Cen-^ 
sorini  Photistiqi  Hydra  Mystica;  sive,  de  oorrupta  morali 
dQctrina  dia^ig^s,''  Coloniae,  i69Jtv4tQ;  but  really  printed 
at  NapleB«(  .  This,  was  wttbont  a  name,  and  is  very  scarce ; 
the  autbov  having  printed  only  fifty  copies,  which  he  dis- 
tributed, among  bis  friends.     2.  ^^  UEndimione  di  Erilo^ 
Cleoi^eo,:  Pastqre  Arcade,  coo  un  Discorso  di  JBiooe  Cra<^ 
teo,*'  Ron^>  i692[,  l2taQ.     The  Endymion  is  ^ Alexander' 
Guidi^s,  who,  in  the  academy  of.  the  Arcadians,  went  on-, 
der  the  name  of  jErilp  Cleoneo ;  and  the  discourse  annexed^ 
which  illustrates  the  beauties  of  this  pastoral,  is  Gravina's, 
who  conceals,  himself  .under  that,  of  Bione   Crateo.     3; 
<<  Delle  Antiche  Favpla,''  R^me^  i6d6,  i2mo.    4.  A  Col« 
lection  of  pieces  under  the  nam^  of  **  Opuscula^"  at  Rome 
in  1696,  12mo;  containing,  first^/VAn  Essay  upon  an  an** 
cient  Law;**  secondly,  ^*  A  Dialogue  concerning  the  ex* 
cellence  of  the  Latin  Tongue  ;**  thirdly,  «  A  Discourse  cf 
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^16  cbange  which  has  happened  in  the  Sciences,  paiticu- 
Jarfy  in  Italy  ;**  fourthly,  "  A  Treatise  upon  the  Contempt 
of  Death ;"  fifthly,  upon  "  Mbderation  in  Monrning  ;** 
sixthly,  **  The  Laws  of  the  Arcadians.^  A  collection  of 
such  of  these  as  regard  literary  history  and  study  was  pub- 
lished in  1792,  for  the  use  of  young  students,  by  the  pre- 
sent learned  bishop  of  St.  David's.  ''  But  the  greatest  of  all 
his  works,  and  for  which  he  will  be  ever  memorable,  is, 
S.  His  three  books,  ^*  Die  Ortu  et  Progressu  Joris  Civilis  ;'* 
the  first  of  which  wns  printed  at  Naples,  in  1701,  8vo, 
and  at  Leipsic  it)  1704,  8vo.  Graviha  afterwards  sent 
the  two  other  books  of  this  work  to  Johrr  Burchard  Menc- 
Icen,  Jibrarian  at  Leipsic,  who  had  published  the  first  there, 
and  wibo  published  these  also  in  1708,  together  with  it^  in 
one  volume  4to.  They  were  published  also  again  at  Na- 
ples in  1713,  in  two  volumes,  4to,  with  the  addition  of 
a  book,  *^  De  Romano  Imperio  ;**  and  dedicated  to  pope 
Clement  XL  who  was  much  the  aruthor's  friend.  This  is 
'  reckoned  the  best  edition  of  this  famous  work  ;  for,  when 
it  was  reprinted  at  Leipsic  with  the  *^  Opuscula*'  above- 
mentioned,  in  1717,  it  was  thought  expedient  to  call  it 
in  the  title-page,  ^'  Editio  novissima  ad  nuperam  Nea- 
politanam  cmendata  et  aucta."  Gravina's  view,  in  this 
^*  History  of  Ancient  Law,''  was  to  induce  the  Roman 
youth  to  study  it  in  its  original  records — in  the  Pandects, 
the  Institutes,  and  the  Code,  and  not  to  content  theih- 
selves,  as  he  'often  complained  they  did',  with  learning  it 
from  modern  abridgments,  drawn  up  with  great  confusion, 
and  in  very  barbarous  Latin.  Such  knowledge  and  such 
•language,  he  said,  might  do  well  enough  for  the  bar,  where 
a  facility  of  speaking  often  supplied  the  place  of  learning 
and  good  sense,  before  judges  who  had  no  extraordinary 
share  of  either ;  bnt  were  what  a  real  lawyer  should  be 
greatly  above.  As  to  the  piece  "  De  Romano  Imperio,'* 
Le  Clerc  pronounces  it  to  be  a  work  in  which  Gravina 
Ms  i^hewn  the  greatest  judgment  arid  knowledge  of  Roman 
antiquity.  The  next  performance  we  find  in  the  list  of  his 
works  is,  6.  ^*  Acta  Consistorialia  creationis  Emin.  et  Rev 
Cardinalium  institutse  k  S.  D.  N.  Clemente  XI.  P.  M.  diebus 
17  Maii  et  7  Junii  anno  salntis  1706.  Accessit  eorundem 
Cardinalium  brevis  dclineatio,*'  Colonise,  1707,  4to.  7. 
**  Delia  Ragione  Poetica  Libri  duo,*'  Rome,  1708,  4to^ 
To  a  subsequent  edition  of  this  in  171 6,  was  added  a  letter 
^'  De  Poesi,''  from  which  Blackwell,  in  his  Inquiry  into 
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thelifip  and  writing!  of  Horner^  has  taken  many  observak* 
tiqq$.     Dr.  Warton.  says  that  Gravina's  remarks  bare  a 
HQvelty  and  penetration  in  them.     S.  *'  Tragedie  cinque/* 
Napoli,   17^2,  8vo,     These  five  tragedies  are,  "II  Pa» 
pini^np ;"  "  II  Palamede ;"  '*  L'Andromeda ;"  ^*  L*Appio 
Claudio;"  "  II  Servio  Tullio.^'     Gravina  said  that  be  comr 
posed.these  tragedies  in  thre^  months,  without  interrupting 
Ins  lectures ;  yet  declares  in  his  preface,  that  he  8bottl4 
look  upop  all  those  as  either  ignorant  or  envious,  who 
should  scruple  to  prefer  them  to  what  Tasso,  BonareUi, 
Tris^ino,  and  others,  bad  composed   of  the  same  kind« 
This  at  least  shews  that  Gravina,  great  as  his  talents  were, 
'   had  top  tiigh  an  opinion  of  them.     They  could  not,  it  is 
true,  h^ve  been  written  by  Sophocles  himself  in  a  more 
Grecian  style ;  but  be  is  entitled  to  more  fame  from  having 
educated  and  formed  the  taste  of  Metastasio,  who  was  his 
.pupil,  and  to  whom  he  left  a  legacy,  amounting  in  our 
money  to  nearly  4000/.  with  his  library,  and  a  small  estate 
in  the  JLin^dom  of  Naples.     9.  **  Orationes,'*  Nap.  1712, 
12mo.     I'hese  have  been  reprinted  more  than  once,  and 
are  to  be  found  with  his  "  Opuscula"   in  the  edition  of 
**  Origines  Juris  Civilis,"  printed  at  Leipsic,  in  1717.    10, 
**  Delia  Tragpdia  Libro  uno,"  Napoli,  1715,  4to.  This  work, 
his  two   books  *^  Delia  Ragione  Poetica/^  his   discourse 
upon   the  "  Endymion"   of  Alexander   Guidi,  and  some 
other  pieces,  were  printed  together  at  Venice  in  1731, 
4to,  but  a  more  complete  edition  of  his  work^  was  pubr 
lished   at  Naples  by  John  Antony  S^rgij^   J75$-r:fl758,  3 
vols.  4to.  * 

GRAVINA  (Pet^r),  an  excellent  l^^atin  poet,  wa^  born 
at  Palermo,  in  Sicily,  of  a  family  originally  of  Gravina,  a 
city  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  He  was  canon  of  Naples, 
and  died  at  Rome  of  the  plague,  in  1528.  |t  is  thought 
that  the  greater  part  of  bis  works  were  lost  wh^n  the 
French  went  to  Naples  under  ^ouis  XII.  in  1501,  but  a 
collection  of  what  remained  was  published  therein  1532^ 
4to ;  a  few  of  thpm  are  also  inserted  in  the  "  Carm.  Illust. 
Poet.  Ital."  His  epigranis  are  preferred  by  Sannazarius 
to  those  of  all  hi^  contemporaries.  Paul  Jovips  ar^d  others 
also  bestow  high  encoiniums  op  bis  poetry.' 

1  Niceron,  vol.  XXIX.— Fal^roiu  Vhae  Italoram.-— Warton's  Efsay  on  Pope. 
— Burney^s  Life' of  Metastasio,  vol.  1.  p.  12.  •  ' 
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GRAY  (Thomas),  an  eminent  English  pO€t,MVas  the 
fifth  child  of  Mr.  Philip  Gray,  a  citizen  and  inoti6y-scri- 
yener  of  London,  and  a  man  of-  such  brutal  manners,  that 
iiis  wife  (whose  maiden  name  was  Dorothy^  Antrobus)  was 
obliged  in  1735  to  apply  to  an  eminent  civilian  for  his  ad- 
vice as  to  a  separation.  Thomas  was  born  in  Cbrnhill, 
Dec.  20,  1716,  and  was  the  only  one  of  many  children  wh6 
survived.  The  rest  died  in  their  infancy,  from  suffoca- 
tion, produced  l>y  a  fulness  of  blood  ;  and  he  owed  his  life 
to  a  memorable  instance  of  the  love  and  courage  of  his 
mother,  who  removed  the  par6xysm  which  attacked  him^ 
by  opening  a  vein  with  her  own  hand;  an  instance  of  af* 
fection  which  be  long  remembered  with  filial  reverence. 
Indeed  it  was  to  her  exertions  when  her  home  was  renderetl 
unhappy  by  the  cruelty  of  her  husband,  that  our  poet  was 
indebted  for  bis  education,  and  consequently  for  the  hap- 
piness of  his  life.  We  may  readily,  therefore,-  believe 
what  Mason  has  told  us,  that  ^*  Gray  seldom  mentioned  his 
mother  without  a  sigh." 

He  was  educated  at  Eton,  under  the  protection  of  Mr. 
Antrobus,  his  maternal  uncle,  who  was  at.  that  time^>8* 
sistant  to  Dr.  George,  and  also  a  fellow  of  Peter-)iousey 
Cambridge,  where  Gray  was  admitted  as  a  pensioner  id 
1734',  in  his  nineteenth  year.  At  Eton  his  friendship  with 
Horace  Walpoie  (the  late  earl  of  Orford),  and  more  parti- 
cularly with  Richard  West,  commenced.  In  the  latter, 
who  was  a  son  of  the  Irish  lord  > chancellor  West,  he  met 
with  one  whose  proficiency  in  literature  was  considerable 
for  his  age,  whose  mind  was  amiable  and  ingenuous,  whose 
disposition  was  similar  to  his  own,  but  whose  Joss  he  had 
to  deplore,  after  a  strict  friendship  of  eight  years.  <  When 
Gray  removed  to  Peter-bouse,  West  went  to  Christ  church j 
Oxford,  and  Walpoie  to  King's -col  lege,  Cambridge.  It 
is. difficult  to  trace  the  line  of  study  which  Gray  pursued 
at  college.  His  correspondence  at  that  time  treats  chiefly 
of  bis  poetry,  and  other  private  pursuits;  and  he  seems  to 
have  withdrawn  himself  entirely  from  the  severity  of  ma- 
thematical studies,  while  his  inquiries  centered  in  clas* 
sical  literature,  in  the  acquisition  of  modern  languages,  in 
history  and  other  branches  of  polite  literature.  During 
bis  residence  at  college  from  1734  to  1738^  his  poetical 
productions  were  some  Latin  verses  entitled  <<  Luna  habi- 
tabilis,"  inserted  in  the  "  Musae  Etonenses;**  a  poem  "  On 
the  marriage  of  the  prince  of  Wales  ;^'  and  a  ^*  Sapphic 
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Ode  to  Weit,'*  both  in  Latin )  also  a  Latin  Version  of  the 
<<  Care  s^lve  beate''  of  the  Pastor  Fido,  and  fragmeuts^  of 
translations  in'£ngHsh  from  Statius  and  TassD» 

III  1 738  Mr.  Gray  removed  from  Peter-rhouse  to  London^ 
intending  tp  apply  hiniself  to  the  study  of  the.  Uw  in  the 
Inner  temple,  where  his  friend  Mr.  West  bad  begun  the 
same  pursuit  some  months  before,  but  on  an  <  iavitation 
which  Mr.  Walpole  gave  him  to  be  his  companion  in  bis 
jtravels,  this  intention  was  laid  aside  for  tbe  present,  and 
never  after  put  in  exejcution.  From  his  letters  to  Mr.  West^ 
be  seems  to  haye  been  a  very  diligent  traveller,  bis  atten- 
tion being  directed  to  every  work  of  art  that  was  curious 
and  instructive.  Architecture  both -of  Gothic  and  Grecian 
origin,  painting  and  music,  wer^  all  studied  by  btm,  with 
jtbe  manners  and  customs  pf  the  inhabitanls.  Tbeir  tour 
was  the  accustomed  one  through  France  and  Italy.  Ill 
April  1940  they  were  at  Reggio,  «where  an  unfortaiiate. 
llifferenot  took  place  between  them,  and  they  parted. 
Much  has  been  said  of  this  famous  quarrel,  but  the  real 
tl^se  has  fie.ver  been  sufficiently  explained.  Walpole, 
l^wever,  aifi^ted  to  take  the  blame  on  himself,  and  pro- 
ba^J|3poke  triHb  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  parties  were 
afterwsMsds  reconciled,  as  to  outward  respect,  which  no 
I9ian  knew  better  than  Walpole  bow  ^ to  pay  iu  such  pro-? 
portions  as  suited  his  convenienee,  4nd  in  such  warm  and 
aniciM^ted  language  as  could  not  fail  to  be  successful  where 
)ie  was  not  known.  Cole,  however,  says,  ths^t  when  mat-^ 
ters  were  made  up  between  Gray  and  Walpole,  tlie  latter 
asked  Gray  to  Strawberry-hill,  and  when  he  came,  he 
without  any  ceremony  told  Walpole,  that  he  came  to  waif 
on  him  as  civility  required,  but  by  no  means  would  he 
ever  be  there  on  the  terms  of  his  former  friendship,  whkh 
be  had  totally  oancelleil.  Col e*s  narratives  are  sometimesr 
to  be  received  with  caution,  and.  although  Gray's  late  exr 
cellent  editor  and  biographer  thinks  this  worthy  of  credit, 
and  not  inconsistent  with  the  independence  of  Gray's  cha- 
racter, yet  if  he  did  address  Walpole  in  such  language,  it 
is  difficult  to  conceive  that  there  could  have  ever  been 
apy  intercourse  between  them  afterwards,  which  we  are 
certain  was  the  case. 

« 

GrdLy  returned  by  himself  to  England  in  1741,  in  which 
year  his  fether  died.  With  a  small  fortune,  which  her 
husband's  imprudence  had' impaired,  Mrs.  Gray  and  a 
maiden  sister  retired  to  the  bouse  of  Mrs.  iiogers,  another 
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sitter,  at  Sioke,  near  Windsor;   and  Gray,  thinking  his 
fortune  not  gufiicient  to  enable  him  to  prosecute  the  study 
oftbelaviTy  and  yet  unwilling  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  his 
notber,  by  appearing  entirely  to  forsake  his  professiod^ 
pretended  to  change  the  line  of  study,  and  went  to  Cam* 
bridge  to  take  his  degree  in  ci?il  law,  but  bad  certainly  q6 
itboaghts  of  that  as  a  profession.     He  went  accordingly  to 
Cambridge,  in  the  winter  1742,  where  he  took  his  degree 
of  bachelor  of  civil  law,  and  employed  himself  in  a  perusal 
of  the  Greek  authors  with  such  assiduity,  that  in  the'space 
of  about  six  years  there  were  hardly  any  writers  of  note  in 
that  language,  whom  he  had  not  only  read  but  digested  ; 
remarking,  by  the  mode  of  common-place,  their  contents, 
tbeir  difficult  and  corrupt  passages,  and  all  this  with  the 
accuracy  of  a  critic,  added  to  the  diligence  of  a  student. 
In  his  first  year  also  he  translated  some  parts  of  Proper- 
tius,  and  sheeted  for  his  Italian  studies  the  poetry  of  Pe- 
trarch.    He  wrote  a  heroic  epistle  in  Latin,  in  imitation 
of  the  manner  of  Ovid  ;  and  a  Greek  epigram  which  he 
communicated  to  West;  to  wfaom^  also,  in  the  summer, 
when  he  retired  to  his  family  at  Stoke,  he  sent  his*^'  Ode 
to  Spring,'*  which  was  written  there,  but  which  did  not 
arrive  in  Hertfordshire  till  after  the  death  of  bis  beloved 
friend,  who  expired  June  1,  1742,  aged  twenty-six.     In 
the  autumn  of  this  same  year,  Gray  composed  the  ode  on 
**  A  distant  prospect,  of  Eton  College,'*  and  the  **  Hymn 
to  Adversity,"  and  began  the  "  Elegy  in  a  Country  Church 
Yard."     An  affectionate  sonnet  in  English,  and  an  apo- 
strophe which  opens  the  fourth  book  of  his  poem  ^  De 
principiis  cogitandi''  (his  last  composition  in  Latin  verse) 
bear  strong  marks  of  the  sorrow  left  on  his  mind  from  the 
death  of  West ;;  and  of  the  real  affection  with  which  he  ho- 
noured the  memory  of  his  worth  and  of  his  talents. 

In  1744  the  difference  between  Walpole  and  Gi^ay  was 
adjusted  by  the  interference  of  a  lady  who  wished  well  to 
both  parties.  The  lapse  of  years  had  probably  softened 
their  mutual  resentment  in  a  sufficient  degree  to  admit 
again  of  correspondence  on  amicable  terms.  About  this 
time  Gray  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Mason,  then  a 
scholar  of  St.  John's  college,  whose  poetical  talents  he  had 
noticed,  and  some  of  whose  poems  he  revised  at  the  re- 
quest of  a  friend.  His  bequests  to  Mr.  Mason  show 
that  this  intimacy  was  improved  into  the  strictest  friend- 
^hip  and  confidence.     He  maintained  also  a  correspond- 
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ence  witb  another  friend,  Sfr,  Wharton  oF  Durham,  arid 
seems  to  have  been  on  familiar  terms  with  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Middleton,  whose  Iqss  he  afterwards  laments.  '^  I  find 
a  friend,^'  be  says,  *^  so  uncommon  a  things  that  I  canno£ 
help  regretting  even  an  old  acquaintance,  which  is  an  in- 
different likeness  of  it.'' 

In  1747,  Gray  appeared  first  as  an  author,  by  the  pub*' 
lication  of  the  "  Ode  to  Eton  College,"  folio,  of  which,  ac- 
cording 10  Dr.  Warton,  little  notice  was  taken.  Waipole 
now  wished  him  to  print  his  own  poems  with  those  of  his 
deceased  friend  West,  ,but  this  be  declined,  tbinkmg  the 
materials  not  sufficient;  but  h^  complied  with  aootber 
wish  of  Waipole,  in  commemorating  in  an  ode  the  death 
of  his  favourite  cat.  Soon  after  this  he  s^nt  to  Dr.  Whar<- 
ton  a  part  of  his  poem  ^'  On  the  alliance  of  education  and 
government,"  which  he  never  pursued  much  further.  It 
was  indeed.  Gray ''s  misfortune  seldom  to  execute  his  plans. 
In  1749  he  finished  his  **  Elegy,"  which  we  have  seen  he 
began  seven  years  before,  and  which  being  now  handed 
about  in  manuscript,  was  read  \yith  great  applause,  and 
when  printed,  was,  as  it  continues  to  be,  the  most  popular 
of  all  bis  works.  Mason  justly  attributes  this  to  the  af^ 
fecting  and  pensive  cast  of  the  subject  That  it  has  not 
ceased  to  be  admired  even  by  scholars  appears  from  the 
many  translations  which  it  has  undergone,  into  Latin,  by 
Messieurs  Anstey,  Roberts,  and  Lloyd,  and  into  Greek 
by  Dr.  Cooke,  Dr.  Norbnry,  Dr.  Coote,  and  Messieurs 
Tew  and  Weston.  This  elegy  was  soon  after  added  to  a 
well->known  edition  of  his  poems  printed  in  4to,  with  de- 
signs by  Mr.  Bentley.  In  March  17o3  he  lost  bis  mother, 
whofn  he  had  so  long  and  so  affectionately  loved,  and 
placed  over  her  remains  an  inscription  which  sirongly 
marks  his  filial  piety  and  sorrow. 

In  1754  and  1755  he  appears  to  have  written  "An  ode 
to  Vicissitude,"  that  "  On  the  progress  of  Poetry,"  the 
*^  Bard,"  and  probably  some  of  those  fragments  with  which 
he  seems  to  have  amused  himself  without  much  desigif  of 
completion.  About  this  period  he  complaint  of  listless-f 
ness  and  depression  of  spirits,  which  prevented  his  appli* 
cation  to  poetry ;  and  from  this  time  we  may  trace  the 
course  of  that  hereditarv  disease  in  his  constitution  which 
embittered  in  a  considerable  degree  tbe  remainder  of  his 
days.;  and  whose  fatal  strength  not  even  the  temperance 
and  regularity  of  9  wbo}e  life  could  subdue.    In  17^6  he 
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rlieft  Peter-bouse,  where  he  had  resided  above  twenty  ye«rs, 
on  account  of  some  iaciviUties  which  he  met  with,  Which 
; Mason  thus  mentioaa.  Two  or  three  young,  men  of  for- 
tune, who  lived  on  the  same  staircase,  had  for  some  time 
intentionally  disturbed  him  with*  their  riots,,  and  carried 
their  ill-behaviour  so  fair  as  frequently  to  awaken,  him  at 
midnight.  After  having  borne  with  their  insults  longer 
than  might  reasonably  have  been  expected/  even  from  a 
man.  of  less  warmth  of  temper,  Gray  complained  to  the 
governing  part  of  the  aociety,  and  not  thinking  that  his 
rennoustrance  was  sufficiently  attended  to,  quitted  the  col- 
lege. He  nQwreoioved  to  Pembroke- hall,  which  he- de- 
*  scribes.  '^  as  an  sera  in  a  life  so  barren  of  events  as  his." 

In  July  1757  he  took  his  ^*  Odes'*  to  London  for  publi- 
cation, but  they  were  first  printed  at  the  Strawberry^hill 
press.  It  seems  agreed  that  they  did  not  succeed  with  the 
public,^  although  they  have  since  deservedly  entitled  hiih 
to  rank  among  the  greatest  of  our  lyric  poets.  In*^  the 
same  year,  on  the  death  of  Gibber,  the  office  of  poet- 
laureat  was  offered  to  him  by  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  then 
lord  chamberlain,  which  he  politely  declined.  In  1758 
he  composed  for  his  own  amusement  the  little  book  which 
he  calls  ^^  A  Catalogue  of  the  Antiquities,  Houses,  &c.  in 
England  and  Wales,"  which  after  his  death  was  printed 
fur  private  distribution. by  Mr.  Mason,  atid  in  1787  for  sale. 
About  this  tim^  the  study  of  aicchitecture  seems  to  have 
employed  uiuch  of  his  time,  and  some  very  acute  obser*- 
vations  by  him  on  this  subject  appeared  afterwards  in 
l&pn^bam's  ^^  History  of  Kly,"  a  work  which  was  in  a  great 
measure  the  fruit  of  *^  voluntary  c.ontributioiis."  In  Ja- 
nuary 1759,  tlie  British  Museum  was  opened  to  the  pnb- 
lick  ;  and  Gray  went  to  London  to  read  and  transcribe  the 
mannscripjts  of  the  Harleian  and  Cottonian  collections^  A 
folio  volume  of  his  transcripts  was  in  Mr.  Mason's  bands, 
out  of  wjiich  Qoe  paper  alone,  the  speech  of  sir  Thomas 
^Wyat,  was  published  in  the  second  number  of  iordOr/ord's 
.^^  Miscellaneous  Antiquities."  In  1762  the  professorship 
of  modern  history  at  Cambridget  a  place  worth  400/1 -a 
year,  becarpe  vacao?,  j^ncj  Gray,  by  the  advice  of  bis  friends^ 
applied  to  lord  Bute  for  it,  which  was  however  given  to 
Mr.  Brocket,  the  tutor  of  sir  James  Lowther. 

In  the  summer  of  1765  he  took  a  journey  into  Sgotland, 
to  improve  his  health,  which  was  then  weak  and  unoer- 
^iUi  and  to  gratify  his  curiosity  with  the  natural 'beauties 
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and  antiquities  of  that  wild  and  romantk  country.    He 
went  through  Edinbui^gh  and  Perth,  to  Glanies-caaitley  the 
seat  of  lord  Strathmdre,  where  he  resided  sotneume,  and 
'  afterwards  went  to  the  north,  wfaet«  he  fortned  an  acquain- 
tance with  Dr.  Beattie,  ^  whom,'^  says  Dr.  Johnson,  '^  he 
found  a  poet,  a  piiilosopher,  and  a  eood  man^**  but  at 
that  time  little  known  beyond  the  circte  of  his  friends  at 
Aberdeen.    Gray's  account  of  this  journey,  says  Dr.  John* 
son,  ''  so  Cm*  as  it  extends,  is  curious  and  elegatit ;  for  as 
his  comprehension  was  ample,  his  curiosity  extended  to 
all  the  works  of  art,  all  the  appearances  of  nature^  and  all 
the  inonuments  of  past  events.*'     Part  of  the  summer  of 
1766  and  1767  he  passed  in  joumies  in  England,  and  had 
intended  a  second  tour  to  Scotland,  but  returned  to  Lon- 
i  don  without  accomplishing  his  design.     At  Dr.  Beattie's 
desire,  a  new  edition  of  his  poems  was  printed  by  the 
Foulis's  of  Glasgow,  then  the  most  elegant  printers  in  the 
island;  and  at  the  same  time  Dodsley  was  also  printing 
them  in  London.     In  both  fhese  editions,  the  **  Long 
Story''  was  omitted,  as  the  plates  from  Bentley's  designs 
which  illustrated  it  were  worn  out,  but  some  pieces  of 
.Welch  and  Norwegian  poetry,  written  in  a  bold  and  ori- 
ginal manner,  were  inserted  in  its  place;  of  which  the 
<'  Descent  of  Odin"   is  undoubtedly  the  most  valuable, 
though  in  many  places  it  is  obscure.    This  his  late  bio-* 
grapher  attributes  to  his  having  translated  only  that  part 
of  it  which  he  found  in  the  Latin  version  of  BarthoUnus. 
t  In  1768,  the  professorship  of  modern*  history  again  be* 
came  vacant  by  the  accidental  death  of  Mr.  Brocket,  and 
the  duke  of  Grafton,  then  in  power,  bestowed  it  upon 
Mr.  Gray  without  the  smallest  solicitation,  although  the 
contrary  was  at  diat  time  reported  ;  and  in  the  fdliowing 
year^  when  his  nobl^  patron  was  installed  as  chancellor  of 
the  university,  Gray  wrote  the  Ode  that  was  set  to  music 
•on  that  occasion.     When  this  ceremony  was  past,  he  w'ent 
on  a  ^our  to  the  lakes  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland, 
of  which  he  has  given  an  account  in  his  correspondence. 
**  He  that  reads  his  epistolary  narrative,"  says  Dr.  John- 
son, **  wishes,  that  to  travel,  and  to  tell  his  travels,  had 
t>een  more  of  his  employment :  but  it  is  by  staying  at  bom^ 
that  we  must  obtain  the  ability  of  travelling  with  intelli- 
.gence.and  improvement."     In  April  1770,  he  complains 
much  of  a  depression  of  spirits,  talks  of  an  intended  tour 
into  Wales  i^n  the  summer,  and  of  meeting  his  friend  Dt. 
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.WhartOD  at  Mr.  Mason^s.     In  July,  however,  be  was  still 
at  Caml^ridge,  and  wrote  to  Dr.  Beattie,  conaplaimng  of 
ilkiesB  and  pain  in  his  bead  ;  and  *n   this  letter,  he  sent 
him  some  criticisms  on  the  first  bdok  of  the  ^*  Minstrel,*' 
which  have  since  been  published.     His  tour  too^  place  in 
the  autumn^  but  be  does  not  appear  to  have  written  any 
journal  of  it.     In  May  1771   he  wrote  to  Dr.  Wharton, 
just  sketching  the  outlines  of  his  tour  in  Wales  and  some 
of  the  adjacent  counties.     This  is  the  last  letter  that  re-' 
mains,  in  Mr.  Mason's  collection.     He  there  complains  of 
an  incurable  cough,  of  spirits  habitually  low^  and  of  the; 
uneasiness  which,  the  thought  of  the  duties  of  his  profes- 
sorship gave-  hiin,  which,  Mr.  Mason  says,  he  had  now  a 
deternntiied  resolution  to  resign.     He  had  held  this  office 
nearly  three  years,  and  had  not  begun  to  execute  the  du- 
ties of  it,  which  consist  of  two  parts,  one,  the  teaching  o& 
modem  languages ;  the  other,  the  reading  of  lectures  on 
Modern  History,     The  former  he  was  allowed  to  execute: 
by  deputies,  but  the  latter  he  was  to  commence  in  person, 
by  reading  a  public  lecture  in  the  schools,   once  at  least, 
in  every  term.     He ^was  at  liberty  to  cbuse  his  language, 
and  chose  the  Latin,  which  Mr.  Mason  thought  somewhat 
injudicious;  and  although  we  do  not  find  that  he  proceeded 
farther  thanto  draw  up  a  part  of  his  introductory  lecture, 
he  projected  a  plan  of  very  great  extent,  of  mucb  greater 
indeed  than  from  his  inactivity,  whether  the  effect  of  illness 
or  indolence,  he  would  probably  have  been  able  to  execute. 
His  dea,tb,  however,  prevented  the  tria).     A  few  days  after 
writing  the  letter  just  mentioned,  he  removed  to  London, 
where  his  health  more  and  more  declined.     His  physician^ 
Dr.  Gisborne,  advised  freer  air,  and  he  went  to  Kensington. 
There  be  in  some  degree  revived,  and  returned  to  Cam* 
bridge,  intending  to  go  from  that  place  to  Old  Park,  near 
Duritam,  the  residence  of  his  friend  Dr»  Wharton,     On 
the  24th  of  July,  however,  while  at  dinner  in  the  college- 
hall,  he  was  seized  with  an  attack  of  the  gout  in  his  sto« 
mach,'  of  which  he  died  in  the  evening  of  the  30th,  1771, 
in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  sensible  almost  to, the. 
last;  aware  of  his  danger,  and  expressing  no  visible  con* 
eeni  at  the  thought  of  his  approaching  death.  .  He  was 
interred  by  the  side  of  his  mother,  in  the  church-yard  of 

In  his  private  character  many  virtues  were  united  ;  be« 
nefol^nce^  tempecance,  integrity,  and  oeconomy,  patience 
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under  the  contempt  of  hjpercrtticism,  and  a  fneoAly  and 
affectionate  disposition.  He  bad  also  some  failings,  among 
which  are  enumerated  a  want  of  personal  courage,  a  re- 
servedness  and  caprice  of  temper,  and  a  foppish  attention 
to  dress,  ^his  was  somewhat  singular  in  one  who  to  bis 
other  qualities,  added  a  great  portion  of  humour,  and  bad  a 
quick  sense  of  th^  ridiculous.  His  sensibility  was  even  mor- 
bid, and  very  often  fastidious  and  troublesome  to  his  friends. 
He  seemed  frequently  overwhelmed  by  the  ordinary  inter* 
course  and  ordinary  affairs  of  life.  Coarse  manners,  and 
vulgar  or  unrefined  sentiment^  overset  him.  Mason*s  ex- 
cuse for  all  this  will  not  perhaps  be  thought  the  excuse  of  a 
friend ;  he  attributes  it  rather  to  ^^  an  affectation  in  delicacy 
and  effeminacy,  than  the  things  themselves,"  and.  says 
that  Gray  ^'  chose  to  put  on  this  appearance  before  persons* 
whom  he  did  not  wish  to  please.*' 

Gray  appears  to  have  written  in  a  desultory  manner;  his 
efforts  were  such  as  he  could  accomplish  probably  at  one 
time,  and  he  had  not  in  many  instances  affection  enough 
for  his  subject  to  return  to  it.  .Hence  no  poet  of  modern 
times  has  left  so  many  specimens  or  samples,  so  mueh 
planned,  and  so  little  executed.  Activity  and  labour  it  ap« 
pears  he  could  never  endure,  unless  in  storing  bis  mind 
with  various  knowledge  for  his  own  curiosity  and  satisiac*': 
tion.  Hence,  although  be  read  much  and  read  critically, 
and  amassed  a  vast  fund  of  general  learning,  hts  reputation 
in  this  respect  has  hitherto  stood  upon  the  evidence  of  those 
who  know  him  most  intimately.  He  was  above  fifty  years 
of  age  before  he  became  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  con- 
centrating his  knowledge  in  one  pursuit,  and  as  he  had 
never  accustomed  himself  so  to  regulate  his  acquisitions  as 
to  render  them  useful  to  others,  he  apparently  sunk  under 
the  task  which  his  professorship  imposed ;  and  it  is  much 
to  the  credit  of  his  independent  spirit,  that  when  he  found 
it  impossible  to  execute  the  duties,  he  determined  to  re*. 
sign  the  emoluments  of  bis  place. 

As  a  poet,  it  may  be  sufficient  here  to  refer  to  our  au« 
thorities,  which  are  in  the  hands  of  every  reader,  with 
perhaps  the  exception  of  an  excellent  edition  of  his  works, 
just  published,  by  the  rev.  John  Mitford,  which  we  can 
recommend  with  perfect  confidence.  Dr..  Johnson's  cha- 
racter of  his  poetry  has  excited  a  controversy,  from  which, 
it  may  be  truly  said  that  Gray  has  emerged  with  additional 
lustre,  yet  if, mere  popularity  were  to  determine  the  ques*. 
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tion,  that  critic  bas  io  some  instances  spoken  the  senti-* 
ments  of  the  majority,  as  well  a»his  own.  It  were,  how- 
ever, to  be  wished  for  bis  own  sake,  that  in  bis  general 
colouring  of  Gray^s  life  and  works,  be  had  attended  more 
to  what  he  calls  ^^  the  common -sense  of  readers,  uncor* 
rupted  with  literary  prejudices.'*  Had  this  been  the  case, 
while  some  of  his  strictures  might  have  been  allowed,  he 
would  have  been  a  powerful  ally  of  those  whose  superior 
minds  know  how  to  feel  and  how  to  appreciate  the  merit 
of  Gray,  and  who  have  assigned  him  one  of  the  highest 
places  among  the  English  poets  of  the  eighteenth  celitury. ' 

GRAZIANI.     See  GRATIANIS. 

GRAZZINI  (Antonv  Francis),  ah  Italian  scholar  and 
poet  of  considerable  eminence,  was  born,  at  Florence 
March  22,  1 503,  of  a  noble  family,  which  can  be  traced  as 
far  as  the  thirteenth  century,  but  was  now  decayed,  as  we 
find  that  Graszini  in  his  youth  was  brought  up  as  an  ape- 
thecary.  He  bad,  however,  studied  philosophy  and  the 
belles  lettres,  and  from  the  time  that  he  acquired  some  re- 
putation in  the  literary  world,  gave  up  his  medical  busi- 
ness. In  154Q  he  became  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
academy  of  Fioreoce,  which  was  first  called  the  academy 
of  the  Humides,  and  each  member  distinguishing  himself 
by  some  appellation  relative  to  the  water,  Grazzini  adopt- 
ing that  of  Lasca,  which  signifies  a  roach.  From  the  first 
esubiishment  of  this  academy,  he  was  appointed  chancellor, 
and  when,  some  months  after,  the  grand  duke  changed  its 
name  to  that  of  the  academy  of  Florence,  he  was  cliosea 
overseer,  or  superintendant,  an  office  which  he  afterwards 
filled  three  times.  As  the  number  of  members,  however^, 
increased,  the  juniors  began  to  make  new  regulations  with- 
out consulting  the  founders,  and  a  schism  broke  out,  at- 
tended with  so  many  unpleasant  circumstances,  that  Graz- 
zini withdrew,  and  became  the  founder  of  a  new  academy, 
known  still  by  the  name  of  La  Crusca.  The  object  of  this 
society  was  to  polish  the  Italian  language,  to  fix  a  standard 
for  it,  to  point  out  such  authors  as  might  be  always  models 

1  Mason's  Ufe  aod  Work^  of  Gray. — Nlitford*!,  whose  arrangement  of  the  life 
we  have  most  generally  fbUowed.—- Lord  Orford's  Works,  vol.  II.  p.  322,  IV. 
p.  445,  V.  p.  137,  147.—- Beattie's  Life,  by  Sir  W.  Forbes.— Johnson's  Poets. — 
BoswelPs  Life  of  Johnson.— Cole's  MS  AUienas  and  Correspondence  ^^.  Brit. 
Afas. — Bow!es*8  edition  of  Pope  ;  see  Index. — Censura  Literaria.  Mr.  Maihias 
has  aanounced  selections  from  Mr.  Gray's  manuscripU,  which  will  probably 
Uirow  much  light  on  thnne  learned  rei»carches  that  einployMl  9g  much  ef  his 
tim<.     See  also  Mr.  Tyson's  Letters  in  NicIioU'«  Bowyer,  vol,  VIII. 
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for  those  wbo  chose  to  improve  their  style,  to  oppose  the 
progress  of  false  taste ;  and  to  sift  the  flour  from  the  bran 
of  literature,  crusca  signifying  bran.     Grazzini  was  well 
qualified  to  assist  an  academy  instituted  for  these  purposes. 
He  had  enriched  the  language  with  several  choice  phrases 
and  new  modes  of  expression,  and  the  academicians  have 
very  justly  ranked  him  among  those  authors  to  whom  they 
have  been  obliged  for  examples,  in  correcting  their  great 
vocabulary.     In  the  mean  time  his  growing  fame  induced 
bis  ftiend  Leonard  SaWiati  to  endeavour  his  re-introduction 
into  the  academy  of  Florence,  which  was  successfully  ac^ 
complished  in  1566,  twenty  years  after  be  had  lef^it;  in 
tetom  for  which  he  procured  admission  for  Salviati  among 
the  Cruscatiti.     Grazzini  died  at  Florence  in  February 
1583.     He  was  a  man  of  unquestionable  genius,  spirft,  and 
humour,   and  wrote  with  great  elegance,    and  although 
there  are  some  indelicate  passages  m  his  poenis,  which 
was  the  vice  of  the .  times,  he  was  a  man  of  strict  morals^ 
and  even,  says  his  biographer,  very  religious.     Many  of 
his  works  are  lost,  and  among  these  some  prose  tales,  and 
many  pieces  of  poetry.     There  remain,  however,  twenty- 
one  tales,  silc  comedies,  a  great  tiumber  of  capitoli,  or 
satirical  chapters,  and  various  poems,  of  which  the  best 
edition  is  that  of  Florence,  1741,  2  vols.  8vo.     His  Tales 
or  Novels  were  printed  at  Paris,  1756,  8vo,  from  which 
some  copies  hsLve  been  printed  in  4to,  under  the  title  of 
London.    An  excellent  French  translation  of  them  appeared 
in  1775,  2  vols.  8vo,  in  which  nine  histories  waiiting  in  the 
third  evening  are  said  to  be  inserted  from  an  old  French 
translation  in  MS.     He  wrote  also  ^<  La  guerra  di  Mostri, 
Poema  giocoso,*'    Florence,  1584,  4to.      Grazzini  pub- 
lished the  2d  book  ef  Bemi,  Florence,  1555,  8vo;  and 
<<  Tutti  i  trionfi,  earn,  mascherate  o  canti  carnasci^aleschi 
dal  tempo  di  Lorenzo  de  Medici  a  questoanno  1559,'^  8vq; 
100  pages  are  frequently  wanting  in  this  work,  page  297 
being  pasted  upon  page  398.     These  pages  contained  51 
canzoni,  by  •lohn  Baptist  dell  Ottomaio,  which  had  been 
inserted  without  his  consent,  and  which  his  brother,  by 
authority  from  the  magistrates,  had  cancelled.     They  were 
printed  separately  by  the  author,  in  a  similar  size,  the' 
year  following,  and  must  be  added  to  the  mutilated  copies ; 
but  though  they  consist  of  55  songs  instead  of  51,  those 
found  in  the  original  collection  are  preferred,  as  the  others 
kave   been  altered.      This   collection  was  reprinted   in 
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1750,  2  voh.  8vo,  Cosmopoli ;  but  this  impression  is  not 
valued.* 

GREATRAKES  (VALENTmE),  an  empiric,  whose  won- 
derful cures  have  been  attested  by  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent men  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  the  son  of  Wil- 
liam Greatrakes,  esq.  and  born  at  Affane,  co.  Waterford, 
in  Ireland,  Feb.  14,  1628.  He  was  educated  a  protestant 
in  the  free-school  of  Lismore,  until  the  age  of  thirteen, 
when  his  friends  intended  to  have  removed  him  to  Trinity 
college,  Dublin,  but  the  rebellion  breaking  out,  his  mo- 
ther took  refuge  with  him  in  England^  where  hie  was  kindly 
received  by  his  great  uncle  Edmund  Harris,  brother  to 
sir  Edward  Harris,  knt.  his  grandfather  by  tl>e  mother's 
side.  After  his  uncle's  death  be  spent  some  years  in  the 
study  of  the  classics  and  divinity  under  a  clergyman  in  De- 
vonshire, and  then  returned  to  Ireland,  which  was  at  that 
time  in  so  deplorable  a  state  that  be  retired  to  the  castle  of 
Caperquin,  where  he  spent  a  year  in  contemplation,  and 
seems  to  have  contracted  a.  species  of  enthusiasm  which 
never  altogether  left  him.  In  1649  he  entered  into  the 
service  of  the  parliament,  and  continued  in  the  army  until 
1656,  when,  a  great  part  of  the  .English  being  disbanded, 
he  retired  to  his  native  country  of  Afiane,  and  by  the  in- 
terest of  the  governor  there,  was.  made  clerk  of  the  peace* 
for  the,  county  of  Cork,  register  tor  transplantation,  and 
*  justice  of  the  peace.  At  the  Restoration  all  these  places 
were  taken  from  him,  and  his  mind  being  disturbed  partly 
with  this  disappointment, .  and  partly  for  want  of  any  re- 
gular and  useful  occupation,  he  felt  an  impulse,  as  be  calls 
it,  that  the  gift  of  curing  the  king's  evil  was  bestowed  upon 
him  ;  and  accordingly  be  began  his  operations,  which  were 
confined  to  praying,  and  stroking  the  part  affected ;  and 
such  wonderful  cures  were  effected,  that  be  determined 
not  to  stop  here.  Three  years  after,  he  had  another  im- 
pulse that  he  could  cure  all  kinds  of  diseases,  and  by 
the  same  simple  remedy,  which  mu^t  be  administered 
by  himself.  When  however  he  pretended  to  some  super- 
natural aid,'  and  mentioned  the  Holy  Ghost  with  irre- 
verent presumption,  as  bis  assistant,  he  was  cited  to  the 
bishop's  court,  and  forbid  to  take  such  liberties.  This 
probably  was  the  cause  of  his  coming  tp  England  in  Ja« 
nuary  166:>,  where  he  performed  many  cures,  was  invited 
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by  the  king  to  Whitehall,  and  bis  reputation  spread  most 
extensively.  Even  Dr.  Henry  Stubbe,  an  eminent  phy* 
sician,  published  a  pamphlet  in  praise  of  his  skill.  Having 
failed  in  one  instance,  that  of  a  Mr.  Cresset  in  Charter* 
house  square,  there  appeared  a  pamphlet  entitled  *^  Won- 
ders no  miracles :  or  Mr.  Valentine  Greatrakes  Gift  of 
Healing  examined,'*  &c.»Lond.  1666,  4to.  This  was  writ* 
ten  by  Mr.  David  Ll6yd,  reader  to  the  Charter- house,  who 
treated  Greatrakes  as  a  cheat.  In  answer  to  this,  he  pub* 
lished  ^'  A  brief  account  of  Mr.  Valentine  Greatrakes,  and 
divers  of  bis  strange  cures,'*  &c.  ibid.  1666,  4to.  This 
was  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  the  right  hon.  Ro- 
bert Boyle,  who  was  a  patron  of  our  physician,  as  was  also 
Dr.  Henry  More^  and  several  otlier  members  of  the  royal 
society,  before  whom  Greatrakes  was  examined.  To  his 
cures  we  find  the  attestations  of  Mr.  Boyle,  sir  William 
Smith,  Dr.  Denton,  Dr.  Fairclough,  Dr.  Faber,  sir  Na« 
thaniel  Hobart,  sir  John  Godolphin,  Dr.  Wilkins,  Dr.  Which* 
cot  (a  patient).  Dr.  Cudworth,  and  many  other  persons  of 
character  and  reputation.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  h% 
performed  cures  in  certain  cases  of  rheumatism,  stiff  joints^ 
&c.  by  friction  of  4he  hand,  a^d  lone  perseverance  in  that 
remedy ;  in  all  which  there  would  have  been  nothing  ex* 
traprdinary,  as  the  same  is  practised  till  this  day,  bsud  he 
not  excited  the  astonishment  and  enthusiasm  of  his  patients 
by  pretensions  to  an  extraordinary  gift  bestowed  upon  him, 
as  he  insinuates  in  one  place,  to  cure  the  people  of  atheisnk 
When  he  left  England  or  died  is  not  known.  Mr.  Harris 
says  he  was  living  in  Dublin  in  1681.' 

GREAVEIS  (John),  an  eminent  mathematician  and  an- 
tiquary, was  eldest  son  of  John  Greaves,  rector  of  Col* 
more,  near  Alresford,  in  Hampshire,  where  his  son  was 
bom  in  1602,  and  probably  instructed  in  grammar  learning 
by  his  father,  who  was  the  most  celebrated  school-master 
in  that  country.  At  fifteen  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to 
Baliol  college,  in  Oxford,  where  he  proceed^  B,  A«^  July 
6,  1621.  Three  years  after,  bis  superiority  in  classical 
learning  procured  him  the  first  place  of  five  in  an  election 
to  a  fellowship  of  Merton- college.  On  June  25,  162S, 
he  commenced  M.  A.  and,  having  completed  his  fellowship, 
yv9^%  more  at  liberty  to  pursue  the  bent  of  bis  inclinatioo^ 
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which  kading  him  chiefly  to  oriental  learning  and*  the  ma« 
thematics^  be  quickly  distinguished  himself  in  each  of 
these  studies ;  and  his  eminent  ^kill  in  the  latter  procured 
him  the  professorship  of  geometry  in  Gresham  eolIeg6| 
which  he  obtained  February  22,  1630. 

At  this  time  he  had  uot  only  read  the  Writings  of  Coper-* 
nicus,  Kegiomontadus,  Purbacb,  Tycho  Brahe,  and  Kep«' 
ler,  with  other  celebrated  astronomers  of  that  and  the  pre-* 
ceding  age,  but  bad  made  the  ancient  Greek,  Arabian, 
and  Persian  authors  familiar  to  him,  having  before  gained 
an  accurate  skill  in  the  oriental  languages;  but  the  ac-* 
quisitions  be  had  alfeady  made  serving  to  create  a  thirst 
for  more,  be  determined  to  travel  for  farther  improvement. 
Accordingly  he  went  to  Holland  in  1 6^5,  and  having  at-^ 
tended  tor  some  time  the  lectures  of  Golius,  the  learned 
professor  of  Arabic  at  Leyden^  he  proceeded  to  Parisj 
where  he  conversed  with  the  celebrated  Claudius  Hardy^ 
about  the  Persian  language ;  but  finding  very  scanty  aid 
in  that  country,  he  continued  his  journey  to  Rom^,  in  or-^ 
der  to  view  the  antiquities  of  that  oity.     He  also  visited 
other  parts  cf  Italy ;  and  before  his  departure,  meeting 
with  the  earl  of  Arundel,  was  offered  200/.  a  year  to  live 
with  his  lordship,  and  attend  him  as  a  companion  in  hia 
travels  to  Greece ;  the  earl  also  promising  every  other  act 
of  friendship  that  might  lie  in  his  power.     A  proposal  so 
advantageous  would  have  been  eagerly  accepted  by  Mr* 
Greaves,  but  be  bad  now  projected  a  voyage  to  Egypt,  and  wad 
about  to  return  to  England,  in  order  to  furnish  himself  with 
every  thing  proper  to  complete  the  execution  of  his  design. 
Immediately  after  his  return,  he  acquainted  archbishop 
Laud,  who  was  his  liberal  patron,  with  bis  intentions,x  and^ 
being  encouraged  by  bis  grace,  set  about  making  prepa* 
rations  for  it.     His  prinuiry  view  was  to  measure  the  py« 
ramids  with  all  proper  exactness,  and  also  to  make  astro* 
noaiical  and  geographical  observations,  as  opportunities 
offered,  for  the  improvemen.t  of  those  sciences.     A  large 
apparatus  of  proper  mathematical  instruments  was  conse- 
quently to  be  provided ;  and,  as  the  expence  of  purchasing 
these  would  be  considerable,  he  applied  for  assistance  to 
the  city  of  London,  but  met  with  an  absolute  denial.    This 
he  very  much  resented,  and  in  relating  the  generosity  oi 
his  brothers  upon  his  own  money  falling  short,  he  observes, 
*<  That  they  had  strained  their  own  octQasions,  to  enable 
him,  in  despite  of  the  city,  to  go  o^i  with  ^is  designs.^ 
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He  had  been  greatly  disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  meeting 
vritb  curious  books  in  Italy  ;  be  therefore  proposed  to  makis 
that  another  principal  part  of  his  business  ;  and  to  compass 
it  in  the  easiest  manner^  be  bought  several  books  before 
his  departure,  in  order  to  exchange  them  with  others  in 
the  east.  Besides  his  brothers,  he  had  probably  some 
help  from  Laud,  from  whom  he  received. a  general  discre- 
tionary commission  to  purchase  for  him  Arabic  and  other 
MSS.  and  likewise  soch  coins  and  medals  as  he  could  pro- 
cure. Laud  also  gave  him  a  letter  of  recommendation 
to  sir  Peter  Wyche,  the  English  ambassador  at  Constan- 
tinople. 

Thus  furnished,  he  embarked  in  the  river  Thames  for 
Leghorn,  June  1637,  in  company  with  his  particular 
friend  Mr.  Edward  Pococke,  whom  he  had  earnestly  so- 
licited to  that  voyi^e*.  After  a  short  stay  in  Italy,  he 
arrived  at  Constantinople  before  Michaelmas.  Here  he 
met  with  a  kind  reception  from  sir  I^eter  Wyche,  and  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  venerable  Cyril  Lucaris,  the 
Greek  patriarch,  by  whom  he  was  much  assisted  in  pur-> 
chasing  Greek  MSS.,  and  who  promised  to  recomniend 
him  to  the  monks  of  Mount  Athos,  where  he  would  have 
the  liberty  of  entering  into  all  the  libraries,  and  of  col- 
lecting a  catalogue  of  such  books  as  either  were  not  printed, 
or  else,  by  the  help  of  some  there,  might  be  more  cor- 
rectly published.  These,  by  dispensing  with  the  ana- 
themas which  former  patriarclis  had  laid  upon  all  Greek 
libraries,   to  preserve  the  books  from  the  Latins,  Cyril 


*  Cur  author's  generosity  on  ibis 
decision  desenres  particular  mention. 
In  a  letter  to  this  friend,  Dec  23, 1636, 
he  writes  thus :  *'  I  shall  desire  your 
l^avour  in  sending  up  to  me,  by  my 
brother  Thomas,  Ulug  Beig*8  astro- 
nomical tables,  of  which  I  purpose  to 
make  this  use.  The  next  week  I  will 
shew  them  to  my  lord's  grace  [Laud] 
and  highly  commend  your  care  in  pro* 
caring  those  tables*  being  the  most 
accurate  that  ever  were  extant ;  then 
>  will  I  discover  my  intention  of  bavinf 
.them  printed  «nd  dedicated  to  his 
grace;  but  because  I  presume  that 
there  afe  many  things  which  in  these 
^arts  cannot  perfectly  be  understood* 
J  shall  acquaint  my  lord  with  my  de- 
sire of  taking  a  journey  into  those 
countries,  for  the  more  emendate 
editioii  vf  thtn;    afterwards,  by  de- 


grees, fall  down  npon  (he  business  of 
the  consulship,  and  how  honourable  a 
thing  it  would  be  if  you  were  sent  out 
a  second  time,  as  Oolius,  in  the  Ixw 
Countries,  was  by  the  States,  after  he 
had  been  once  there  before.  If  my 
lord  should  be  pleased  to  resolve  and 
compass  the  business,  I  shall  like  it 
well ;  if  not,  1  shall  procure  300/.  for 
you  and.  myself,  besides  getting  a  dis- 
pensation for  the  allowances  of  our 
places  in  our  absence,  and  by  God*s 
blessing,  in  three  years  dispatch  the 
whole  journey.  It  shall  go  bard,  bnt 
I  will  too  get  some  citizen  in,  as  a  bet 
nefactor  to  the  design  ;  if  not,  300/.  of 
minei  whereof  I  give  you  the  half,  to^ 
gether  with  the  return  of /our'stlpends,^ 
will,  in  a  plentiful  manner,  if  I  be  not 
deceived,  in  Turkey  nuLintaia  us. 
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proposed  to  present  to  archbishop  Laud,  for  the  better 
prosecution  of  his  designs  in  the  edition  of  Greek  authors; 
but  all  this  was  frustrated  by  the  death  of  that  patriarch, 
vrbo  was  barbarously  strangled  June  1638,  by  express 
command  of  the  grand  signior,  on  pretence  of  holding  a 
correspondence  with  the  emperor  of  Muscovy. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  loss  which  our  traveller  sustained 
by  Cyril's  death ;  fji*  having  procured  out  of  an  ignorant 
monastery  which  depended  on  the  patriarch,  fourteen  good 
M8S.  of  the  fathers,  he  was  forced  privately  to  restore  the 
books  and  lose  the  money,  to  avoid  a  worse  inconvenience. 
Thus  Constantinople  was  no  longer  agreeable  to  him,  and 
the  less  so,  because  he  bad  not  been  able  to  perfect  hin^r 
self  in  the  Arabic  tongue  for  want  of  suflScient  masters, 
which  be  hoped  to  have  found  there.     In  these  circum-r 
stances,  parting  with  his  fellow-traveller  Pococke,  he  em<** 
braced  the  opportunity  then  offered  of  passing  in  company 
with  the  annual  Turkish  fleet  to  Alexandria,  where,  having 
in  his  way  touched  at  Rhodes,  he  arrived  before  the  end 
of  September  1638.    This  was  the  boundary  of  bis  in- 
tended progress.    The  country  afforded  a  large  field  for 
the  exercise  of  bis  curious  and  iuquisitive  genius  ;  and  he 
omitted  no  opportunity  of  remarking  whatever  the  heavens^ 
earth,  or  subterraneous  parts,  offered,   that  seemed  any 
way  useful  and  worthy  of  notice ;  but,  in  his  astronomical 
observations,  he  was  too  often  interrupted  by  the  rains; 
which,  contrary  to-  the  received  opinion,  he  found  to  be 
frequent  and  violent,  especially  in  the  middle  of  winter 
He  was  also  much  disappointed  here  in  his  expectations  of 
purchasing  books,  finding  very  few  of  these,  and  no  learned 
men.     But  the  principal  purpose  of  his  coming  here  being 
to  take  an  accurate  survey  of  the  pyramids,  he  went  twice 
to  the  deserts  near  Grand  Cairo,  where  they  stand ;  and 
having  executed  bis  undertaking  entirely  to  his  satisfac- 
tion, embarked  at  Alexandria  in  April  16'39>     Arriving  in 
two  months  at  Leghorn,  he  made  the  tour  of  Italy  a  se* 
cond  time,  in  order  to  examine  more  accurately  the  true 
state  of  the  Roman  weights  and  measures,  as  he  was  now 
furnished  with  proper  instruments  for  that  purpose,  made 
by  the  best  bands* 

From  Leghorn  he  proceeded  to  Florence,  where  he  was 
received  with  particular  marks  of  esteem  by  the  grand 
duke  of  Tuscany,  Ferdinand  IL  to  whom  he  had  inscribed 
a  Latin  poem  from  Alexaudiria,  in  which  b^  exhorted  that 
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prince  lo  clear  those  seas  of  pirates,  with  whom  they  were 
extretnely  infested.  He  obtained,  likewise,  admittance 
into  t|ie  Medicean  library,  which  had  been  denied  to  bim 
fts  a  stranger  when  he  was  here  in  his  former  tour.  From 
Florence  be  v^ent  to  Rome,  and  took  most  exact  measure- 
ments of  all  the  ancient  remains  of  that  city  and  neigh** 
bourbood ;  after  which  he  returned  to  Leghorn,  wliere 
taking  his  passage  in  a  vessel  called  the  Golden  Fleece,  at 
the  end  of  March,  he  arrived  at  London  before  Midsummer 
1640,  with  a  curious*  collection  of  Arabic,  Persic,  and 
Greek  MSS.  together  with  a  great  number  of  gems,  coins, 
and  other  valuable  antiquities,  having  spent  full  three 
years  in  this  agreeable  toun 

But  upon  his  return,  the  ensuing  national  troubles 
proved  greatly  detrimental  to  his  private  affairs,  and  he 
suffered  much  for  his  loyalty  to  the  king  and  his  gratitude 
to  Laud.  After  a  short  stay  at  Gresham  college,  which 
was  no  longer  a  place  of  safety  for  him,  be  went  to  Ox» 
ford,  and  set  about  digesting  his  papers,  and  preparing 
sxkch  of  them  as  might  be  most  useful  for  the  press.  In 
this  business  be  was  assisted  by  archbishop  Usher,  to  whom 
be  'had  been  long  known ;  and  here  he  drew  a  map  of 
l,eivser  Asia  at  his  grace^s  request,  who  was  writing  his  dis« 
«ertatioR  of  that  country,  printed  in  1641. 

All  this  while  he  g^ve  himself  no  concern  about  his  Gre^ 
sham  lecture,  from  which  the  usurping  powers  removed 
him  on  November  15,  1643.  But  tbis-loss  had  been  more 
than  id)undantly  coacipensated  by  the  Savilian  professorship 
of  astronomy,  to  which  be  was  chosen  the  day  before,  in 
the  room  of  Dr.  Bainbridge,  lately  deceased ;  and  he  had 
a  dispensation  from  the  king,  to  hold  his  fellowship  at 
Merton-college,  because  the  stipend  was  much  impaired 
by  n^eans  of  the  civil  wars.  The  lectures  being  also  im-^ 
practicable  on  the  same  account,  he  was  at  full  leisure  to 
continue  his  attention  to  his  papers ;  and  accordingly  we 
find  that' he  had  made  considerable  progress  by  September 
the  following  year ;  some  particulars  of  which  may  be  seen 
in  a  letter  of  that  date  to  archbishop  Ushen  Among  other 
tubings,  it  appears  that  be  had  made  several  extracts  from 
them  concerning  the  true  length  of  the  year ;  and  happen^ 
ing,  in  1645,  to  fail  into  discourse  with  some  persons  of 
6gure  at  the  court  then  at  Oxford,  with  whom  he  much 
associated,  about  aoQuending  the  Kalendar,  be  proposed  u 
method  of  doin^  it  by  omitting  the  intetcalary  day  in  the 
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leap-year  for  forty  years,  aiid  to  render  il  confonnable  to 
the  Gregorian  *.  He  ,drew  up  a  scheme  for  that  purpose, 
which  was  approved  by  the  king  and  council ;  but  the  state 
of  the  tiroes  would  not  permit  the  execution  of  ih  The 
pablicatioa  of  bis  '*  Pyramidograpbia/'  and  the  '*  Descrip-^ 
tioD  of  the  Roman  Foot  and  Denarius,^'  employed  him  the 
two  subsequent  years:  he  determined  to  begin  with  these, 
as  they  contained  the  fruit  of  his  labours  in  the  primary 
view  of  his  travels  f,  and  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  pro* 
ceed  any  farther  at  present 

Hitherto  he  had  been  able,  in  a  considerable  degree,  to 
surmount  his  difficulties,  there  being  still  left  some  mem-» 
bers  in  the  house  of  commons  who  had  a  regard  for  learn* 
ing,  among  whom  Selden  made  the  greatest  figure.  That 
gentleman  was  burgess  for  the  university  of  Oxford;  and, 
being  well  known  to  our  author  before  his  travels,  he  de« 
dicated  his  *^  Roman  Foot'^  to  him,  under  the  character  of 
his  noble  and  learned  friend  :  and  his  friendship  was  very 
serviceable  to  Greaves,  in  a  prosecution  in  the  parliament, 
in  1647,  occasioned  by  his  executorship  to  Dr.  Bainbridge. 
This  trust  had  so  involved  him  in  law*suits  as  entirely  to 
frustrate  his  design  of  going  to  Leyden  to  consult  some 
Persian  MSS.  necessary  for  publishing  some  treatises  in 
that  language.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  parliamentary  com** 
mi^sioners  at  Oxford,  several  complaints  were  made  to 
them  a^^nst  him  on  the  same  account ;  which  being  sent 
by  them  to  the  committee  of  the  house  of  commons,  oni 
author,  probably  by  the  interest  of  Selden  (who  was  a 
member  of  that  committee),  was  there  acquitted,  after 
ivhich  he  applied  to  the  court  of  aldermen  and  the  com^ 
mittee  of  Camden^house  for  restitution.  But  though  he 
evaded  this  farther  difficulty  by  the  assistance  of  some 
powerful  friends,  yet  this  respite  was  but  short ;  however, 


*  The  tame  method  had  been  pro- 
posed to  pope  Gregory,  who  rejected 
it,  aii  Mr.  Greaves  says,  that  he  might 
have  the.  honour  of  df>iDg  it  at  once, 
and  thereby  of  call'mg  that  year  Annus 
Gregorianut,  which  our  author  did  not 
doubt  miffail  justly  be  called  Aaniis 
Confusiooisy  as  the  aocienis  called  that 
year  in  which  Julius  Cesar  corrected 
the  calendar,  by  a  subtraction  of  days, 
after  the  same  manner.  But  we  bare 
lately  seen  this  method  of  doing  it  at 
•nee  put  in  practice,  without  any  ill 
o«McqMt»c)ei  at  aii  Tbi«  pieoe  vf  Mr. 


Greaves  is  in  the  Phil.  Trans.  No.  9^7. 
f  These  are  the  most  generally*ute- 
ful  parts  of  bis  works.  The  latter  i» 
ranked  among  the  classics,  and  \% 
nearly  allied  to  the  former;  the  exact- 
ness of  which  is  put  beyon4  all  doubt 
in «  piece  of  sir  Isaac  Newton,  pub- 
lished along  with  the  most  correct  eilji- 
tions  of  it,  in  173*T,  8vo.  Mr.  Greaves 
took  eare  to  preserve,  to  the  latest 
times,  the  present  standard  of  the  mea- 
sures used  in  all  nations,  by  taking 
the  dimensiODs  of  the  inside  of  the 
Urg«tt  pyramid  witb  the  English  foo^ 
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he  made  use  of  that  time  in  publishing  a  piece  begun  by 
Dr.  Bainbridge,  and  completed  by  himself,  printed  at  Ox- 
ford in  1648,  under  the  title  of  ^*  Johannis  Bainbriggti 
Canicularia,  &c.*'  He  dedicated  this  piece  to  doctor  (afr 
terwards  ^ir  George)  Ent,  with  whom  he  had  commenced 
an  acquaintance  at  Padua,  in  Italy ;  and  that  gentleman 
gave  many  proofs  of  his  sincere  friendship  to  pur  author, 
as  well  as  to  Dr.  Pococke,  in  these  times. 

But  the  tyrannical  violence  of  the  parliamentary  visitors 
was  now  above  all  restraint,  and  a  fresh  charge  was  drawn 
up  against  Greaves.  Dr.  Walter  Pope  informs  us,  tbat^ 
considering  the^  violence  of  the  visitors.  Greaves  saw  it 
would  be  of  no  service  to  him  to  make  any  defence ;  and, 
finding  it  impossible  to  keep  his  professorship,  he  made  it 
his  business  to  procure  an  able  and  worthy  person  to  suc- 
ceed him»  By  the  advice  of  Dr.  Charles  Scarborough  the 
physician,  having  pitched  upon  Mr.  Seth  Ward,  he  opened 
the  matter  to  that  gentleman,  whom  he  soon  met  with 
there ;  and  at  the  same  time  proposed  a  method  of  com- 
passing it,  by  which  Ward  not  only  obtained  the  place, 
but  the  full  arrears  of  the  stipend,  amounting  to  500/.  due 
to  Greaves,  and  allowed  hiqs  a  considerable  part  of  his 
salary.  The  murder  of  the  king,  which  happened  soon 
after,  was  a  shock  to  Greaves,  and  lamented  by  him  in 
pathetic  terms,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Pococke  :  M  O  n^y  good 
friend,  my  good  friend,  never  was  sorrow  like  our  sorrow; 
excuse  me  now,  if  I  am  not  able  to  write  to  you,  and  to 
answer  your  questions.  O  Lord  God,  avert  this  great  sin 
and  thy  judgments  from  this  nation."  However,  he  bore 
up  against  his  own  injuries  with  admirable  fortitude ;  and, 
fixing  his  residence  in  London,  he  married,  and,  living 
upon  his  patrimonial  estate,  went  on  as  before,  and  pro* 
duced  some  other  curious  Arabic  and  Persic  treatises, 
translated  by  him  with  notes,  every  year.  Besides  which, 
he  had  prepared  several  others  for  the  pqblic  view,  and  was 
meditating  more  when  he  was  seized  by  a  fatal  disorder, 
which  put  a  period  to  bis  life,  Octobers,  1652,  before  he 
was  full  fifty  years  of  ag^.  He  was  interred  in  the  church 
of  3t.  Bennet  Sherehog,  in  London.  His  loss  was  much 
lamented  by  his  friends,  to  whom  he  was  particularly  en- 
deared by  joining  the  gentleman  to  the  scholar.  He  was 
endowed  with  great  firmness  of  mind,  steadiness  in  friend- 
ship, and  ardent  zeal  in  the  interest  which  he  espoused^ 
thpugh,  as  he  declares  himself,  not  at  all  inclined  to  cop^^ 
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tentioh.  He  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  leariH^cl '  in  fo- 
reign parts,  with  ttiatiy  of  whom  he  corresponded.  Nor 
w^s  be  less  valued  at  home  by  all  who  were  judges  of  bis 
great  worth  and  abilities.  He  bad  no  issue  by  his  wife,  to 
whom  he  bequeathed  his  estate  for  her  life;  and  having 
left  his  cabinet  of  coins  to  his  friend  sir  John  MUrsham, 
author  of  th^  ^'  Canon  Chronicus,*' he  appointed  the  eMest 
of  his  three  younger  brothers  (Dr.  Nicolas  Greaves), 
bis  executor,  who  by  willbestowed  our  authop^s  astrono* 
mical  instruments  on  the  Savilian  library  at  Oxford,  where 
they  are  reposited,  together  with  several  of  his  papers ;  but 
many  others  were  sold  by  his  widow  to  a  bookseller,  and 
lost  or  dispersed. 

Besides  his  papers  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  his 
worics  printed  separately  are,  1.  ^^  Pyramidologia;  or  a 
description  of  the  Pyramids  in  Egypt,'^  Lond.  1 646,  8vo. 
Q.  **  A  Discourse  of  the  Roman  Foot  and  Denarius,''  ibid. 
1647,  8vo.  3.  ^^Elementa  Lingus  Persicae,"  ibid.  1649, 
4to.  4.  '^  EpochsB  celebrior^s  astronomis,  historicis,  chro'* 
nologis  Chataierumr  Syro-grcecorom,  Arabum,  Persarum, 
^c.  usitatae,  ex  traditione  Ulug  Beigi ;  Arab,  et  Lat.*'  ibid. 
1650,  4to.  5.  ^^  Chonasmise  et  Mawafalnabrse,  hoc  est, 
regionum  extra  fluvium  Oxnm,  descriptio,"  ibid.  1650, 
4to.  6.  ^'  Astronomical  quaedam,  ex  traditione  Shah  Choi- 
gii  Persae,  una  cum  hypoth^sibus  ptanetarum,*'  &c.  ibid. 
1652,  4to.  In  1737  Dr.  Birch  published  the  <' Miscella^ 
neous  Works^'  of  our  author,  2  vols.  8vd,  containing  some 
of  the  abpve,  with  additions,  and  a  life. ' 

Mr.  Greaves  h^^  three  brothers,  Nicholas,  Thomas, 
and  Edward,  all  men  of  distinguished  learning. — Dr.  Ni« 
CHOLAS  Greaves  was  a.  commoner  of  St.  Mary's  Hall,  in 
O^fcford,  whence  in  1627  he  was  elected  fellow  of  AlUSouls 
college.  In  1640  he  wa$  proctor  of  that  university.  No* 
vember  1st  1642  be  took  the  degree  of  B.  D.  and  July  6th 
the  year  following,  that  of  D.  D.  He  was  dean  of  Dro- 
more  in  Ireland. — Dr.  Tbomas  Greaves  was  admitted  a 
scholar  of  Corpus  Christi  college  in  Oxford  March  15th, 
1627,  and  chosen  fellow  thereof  in  1636,  and  deputy 
readcfr  of  the  Arabic  during  the  absende  of  Mr.  Edward  Po« 
cock  in  16^7.  He  took  the  degree  of  B.  D.  October  22, 
1641,  and  was  rector  of  Dunsby  in  Lincolnshire  during  the 
tiaies  preceding  the  Restoration,  and  of  another  living  neat 
London.  October  1 0th,  1661,  he  had  the  degree  of  D.  D. 
coiiferved  upon  hii^,  and  ^  prebend  in  the  church  of  Pe- 
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tcrborougb  in  1666,  being  then  rector  of  Benefield  in  Nor- 
thatnptonsbirey  ^*  which  benefice  he  resigned  some  years 
before  his  death  through  trouble  from  hil  parishioners,  who, 
because  of  his  slowness  of  speech  and  bad  utterance,  held 
him  insufficient  for  it,  notwithstanding  he  was  a  man  of 
great  learning.^'  In  the  hitter  part  of  bis  life  he  retired  to 
Weldou  in  Northamptonshire,  where  he  had  purchased  an 
estate,  and  died  there  May  22,  1676,  in  the  sixty-fifth 
year  of  his  age,  and  was  interred  in  the  chancel  of  the 
church,  there.  His  writings  are,  '^  De  Liogues  Arabicas 
utilUate  et  pmstanti&,  oratii)  Oxonli  habita  19  JuUi  1637,'* 
Oxford,  1637,  4to  ;  ^^  Observationes  qussdam  in  Persicam 
Pentateuchi  versionem,^'  printed  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the 
Polyglot  Bible ;  ^<  Anuotationes  qussdam  in  Persicam  in« 
terpretationem  £?angeliorum,*'  printed  in  the  same  vo- 
lume, These  annotations  were  translated  into  Latin  by 
Mr^  Samuel  Clarke.  It  appears  likewise,  by  a  letter  of  his 
to  the  celebi^ted  nonconformist  Baxter,  that  he  had  made 
considerable  progress  in  a  refutation  of  Mahometanism 
from  the  Alcoran,  upon  a  plan  that  was  likely  to  have  been 
useful  in  opening  the  eyes  of  the  Mahometans  to  the  im- 
postures of  their  founder.  He  corresponded  much  with 
the  learned  men  of  bis  time,  particularly  Selden,  and 
Wheelocke,  the  Arabic  professor  at  Cambridge. — Dr.  Ed- 
ward Greaves,  the  youngest  brother  of  Mr.  John  Greaves, 
was  bom  at  or  neax  Croydon  in  Surrey,  and  admitted  pro- 
bationer fellow  oi  All-Souls  college  in  Oxford  in  1634 ; 
and  studying  physic,  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  that 
faculty  July  8,  1641,  in  which  year  and  afterwards  he  prac- 
tised with  good  success  about;  Oxfprd.  In  1643  h^  was 
elected  superior  lecturer  of  physic  in  Merton  college,  a 
chair  founded  by  Dr.  Thomas  Linacre.  Upon  the  de* 
dining  of  the  king's  cause  be  retired  to  London,  and  prac- 
tised there^  and  sometimes  at  Bath.  In  March  1652  he 
¥'as  examined  for  the  first  time  before  the  college  of  phy- 
sicians at  London,  and  October  1,  1657,  was  elected 
fellow.  After  the  Restoration  he  was  appointed  physician 
in  ordinary  to  king  Charles  XL  and  was  created  a  baronet. 
Mr.  Wood  styles  him  a  pretended  baronet ;  but  we  find 
thfit  he  takes  this  title  in  his  oration  before  the  college  of 
physicians ;  and  in  the  sixth  edition  of  GuiUim's  Heraldry 
are  bis  arms  in  that  rank.  He  died  at  his  house  in  Covent 
Garden^  November  11,  1680,  and  was  interred  in  the  pa<- 
risb  church  there.    He  wrote  and  published  *VMQrbu9 
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EpidemiciiSi  ann.  1643 ;  x>r,  the  New  Dise«s6^  with  iigos, 
cau&es,  reoiediesi"  &c.  Oxford,  1643,  4to,  written  upoa 
occasioB  of  a  disease  called  ^*  Morbus  Campestrtt,*'  whicb 
raged  in  Oxford  while  the  king  and  court  were  there. 
**  Oratio  habita  in  JEdibus  CoUegii  Medicorum  Londinen- 
fiium,  25  July,  1661,  die  Harveii  iriemoriae  dicato/*  Load. 
1667,  4to.» 

GRECINUS  (Julius),  a  Roman  senator,  and  aman  oi 
letters,  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Caligula,  and  was  greatly 
distinguished  for, eloquence,  and  for  the  study  of  philo«- 
sopby,  as  well  as  for  a  moral  condipct  surpassing  that  of 
many  of  his  contemporaries.  He  refused  to  obey  the  com- 
mand of  the  emperor  to  appear  as  tbe  accuser  of  Marcus 
Silanus,  and  suffered  diaath  in  consequence,  in  the  40tli 
year  of  the  Christian  aera.  Seneca,  who  never  speaks  of 
him  without  admiration,  says,  that  he  was  put  to  death 
because  he  was  too  good  a  man  to  be  permitted  to  Jive 
under  a  tyrant.  He  is  said  to  have  written  a  treatise  con* 
cemiug  agriculture  and  the  management  of  vines.  He 
was  the  father  of  the  illustrious  Cn.  Julius  Agricola.  * 

GREEN  (John),  an  English  prelate,  was  born  about 
1706,  at  Beverly,  in  Yorkshire,  and  received  the  rudi* 
ments  of  his  education  at  a  privat^^  school.  From  this  he 
was  admitted  a  sizar  in  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge ; 
and  after  taking  his  degrees  in  arts,  with  great  credit  as  a 
classical  scholar,  engaged  himself  as  usber  to  a  school  at 
Lichfield,'  before  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Garrick  bad  left 
that  city,  with  both  of  whom  he  was  of  course  acquainted^ 
but  he  continued  here  only  one  year.  In  1730  he  was 
elected  fellow  of  St.  John's,  and  soon  after  the  bishop  of 
Ely  procured  him  the  vicarage  of  Hingeston  from  Jesus 
college,  whicb  was  tenable  with  a  fellowship  of  St.  John's, 
but  could  not  be  held  b^Tany  fellow  of  Jesus.  Inl7449 
Charles  duke  of  Somerset,  chancellor  of  the  university^ 
appointed  Mr.  Green  (then  B.  D.)  his  domestic  chaplain. 
In  January  1747,  Green  was  presented  by  bis  noble  patron 
to  tbe  rectory  of  Borough-green,  near  New-market,  which 
he  held  with  his  fellowship.  He  then  returned  to  college, 
and  was  appointed  bursar.  In  December  1748,  on  the 
death  of  Dr.  Whalley,  he  was  elected  regius  professor  of 
divinity,  with  which  office  he  held  the  living  of  Barrow  in 

^  Smith's  VitjB  qnoruQclain  crudit.  virorum. — Alh.  Ox.  toI.  If. — ^Gen.  Diet.— 
Biog.  Brit.^Usfaer*s  Life  and  I.etters.^Life  by  Dr.  Bircb,i— Ward's  Oretham 
Pcofcnsri.  •  Jdorfri. 
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Suffolk,  and  soon  after  was  appointed  one  of  his  majest)^''9 
chaplains.     In  June  17^0)  on  the  death  of  dean  Castle^ 
tnaster  of  BeneH  college,  a  majority  of  the  fellows  (after 
the  headship  had  been  declined  by  their  president,  Mr. 
Scottowe)  agreed  to  apply  to  archbishop  Herring  for  his 
recommendation ;  and  his  grace,  at  the  particular  request 
of  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  recommended  professor  Green, 
who  was  immediately  elected.     Among  the  writers  on  the 
subject  of  the  new  regulations  proposed  by  the  chancellor, 
and  established  by  the  senate.  Dr.  Green  took  an  active 
part,  in  a  pamphlet  published  in  the  following  winter,  1 750, 
Mrithogt  his  name,  entitled  '^  The  Academic,  or  a  disputa- 
tion on  the  state  of  the  university  of  Cambridge.'*     On 
March  22,   1751,  when  bis  friend  Dr.  Keene,  master  of 
St.  Peter's  college,  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Ches* 
ter.  Dr.  Green  preached  the  consecration -sermtfn  in  Ely- 
house  chapel,  which,  by  order  of  the  archbishop  of  York, 
was  soon  after  published.     In  October  1756,  on  the  death 
of  Dr.  George,  he  was  preferred  to  the  deanery  of  Lincoln, 
and  resigned  his  professorship.     Being  then  eligible  to  the 
office  of  vice*cbanceUor,  he  was  chosen  in  November  fol* 
lowing.     In  June  1761,  the  dean  eserted  his  polemical 
talents  in  two  letters  (published  without  his  name)  ^  on  the 
principles  and  practices  of  the  Methodists,"  the  first  ad* 
dressed  to  Mr.  Berridge,  and  the  second  to  Mr.  Whitfield. 
On  the  translation  of  bishop  Thomas  to  the  bishopric  of 
Salisbury,  Green  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Lincoln,  the 
last  mark  of  favour  which  the  duke  of  Newcastle  had  it  in 
bis  power  to  shew  him.     In  1762,  archbishop  Seeker  (who 
had  always  a  just  esteem  for  bis  talents  and  abilities)  be* 
ing  indisposed,  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  visited  as  his  proxy 
the  diocese  of  Canterbury.     In  1763  he  preached  the  30th 
of  January  sermon  before  the  house  of  lords,  which  was 
printed* 

The  bishop  resigned  the  mastership  of  Bene't  college  in 
July  1764.  After  the  death  of  lord  Wiiloughby  of  Parham 
in  1765,  the  literary  conversation  meetings  of  the  royal 
society,  &c.  which  used  to  be  held  weekly  at  his  lordship's 
house,  were  transferred  to  the  bishop  of  Lincoln's  in  Scot<^ 
land  yard,  as  one  of  their  most  accomplished  members.' 
In  July  1771,  on  a  representation  to  his  majesty,  that,  with- 
distinguished  learning  and  abilities,  and  a  most  extensive 
diocese,  bishop  Green  (having  no  commendam)  had  a  very 
inadequate  income,  be  was  presented  to  the  residentiary^ 
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ship. of  St' PauFs,  which  bishop  Egerton  vacated  on  his 
translation  to  the  see  of  Durham.  He  now  removed  to  his 
residentiary-house  in  Amen-corner,  and  took  a  smalt  coun- 
try-bouse at  Tottenham.  It  has  often  been  noticed  as  a 
circumstance  conducing  to  our  prelate^s  honour,  that,  in 
May  1772,  when  the  bill  for  relief  of  protestant  dissenters^ 
&c.  after  having  passed  the  house  of  commons,  was  re« 
jected,  on  the  second  reading,  by  the  house  of  lords 
(102  to  27),  he  dissented  from  his  brethren,  and  was  the 
only  bishop  who  voted  in  its  favour.  Without  any  parti^ 
cular  previous  indisposition,  his  lordship  died  suddenly  in 
his  chair  at  Bath,  on  Sunday,  April  25,  1779.  This  ele- 
gant scholar  was -one  of  the  writers  of  the  celebrated 
*'  Athenian  Letters,''  published  by  the  earl  of  Hardwicke 
in  179.8,  2  vols.  4to.  * 

.  GREEN  (Matthew),  an  ingenious  English  poet,  was 
descended  from  a  family  in  good  •  repute  among  the  dis- 
senters, and  had  his  education  in  some  of  the  sects  into 
which  that  body  is  divided.  He  was  a  man  of  approved 
probity,  and  sweetness  of  temper  and  manners.  His  wit 
abounded  in  conversation,  and  was  never  known  to  give 
offence.  He  had.  a  post  in  the  custom-house,  where  he 
discharged  his  duty  with  the  utmost  diligence  and  ability, 
and  died  at  the  age  of  forty-one  years,  at  a  lodging  in 
Nag's-head-court,  Gracechurch-street,  in  1737. 

Mr.  Green,  it  is  added,  bad  not  much  learning,  but 
knew  a  little  Latinl  He  was  very  subject  to  the  hip,  had 
some  free  notions  on  religious  subjects,  and,  though  bred 
amongst  the  dissenters,  grew  disgusted  at  the  preciseness 
and  formality  of  the  sect.  He  was  nephew  to  Mr.  Tanner, 
clerk  of  fishmongers'- hall.  His  poem  entitled  **  'i'he 
Spleen,"  was  written  by  piece-meal,  and  woukl  never 
have  been  completed,  had  he  not  been  pressed  to  it  by  his 
friend  Glover,,  the  celebrated  author  of  "  Leon  id  as,"  &c. 
By  this  gentleman  it  was  committed  to  the  press  soon  after 
Green's  death. 

This  very  amusing  au«i;ior  published  nothing  in  his  life- 
time. In  1732  he  printed  a  few  copies  of  "  The  Grotto,'* 
which  was  afterwards  inserted  in  the  5th  volume  of  DoJs- 
ley's  Collection. 

The  following  ai.ecdotes  ^re  given  from  indisputable 

•  » 

1  Oent.  Mag.  1779;  see  Index. — Cole's  MS  Atbenat  in  the  British  Mnseiim. 
•^NicboU's  Pi»ems,  vol.  Vlil, — See  also  Mr.  Tyj»on*i  Letters  in  the  **  I«i(«fary 
Aaecdotef/>  vol.  V 11 1. 
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authority  :*— Mr.  Sylvanus  Bevan,  a  quaker  and  a  friend  M 
Mr.  Green,  was  mentioning,  at  Batson'a  cofFee-hoase,  that, 
while  be  was  bathing  in  the  river,  a  waterman  saluted  bim 
with  the  usual  insult  of  the  lower  class  of  people,  by  calU 
ingout,  *<  A  quaker,  a  quaker,  quiri !''  He  at  the  same 
expressed  his  wonder,  how  bis  profession  could  be  known 
winle  "be  was  without  bis  cloaths.  Green  immediately  re- 
plied, that  the  waterman  might  discover  bim  by  bis  swim* 
ming  against  the  stream. — ^The  department  in  the  custom* 
house  to  which  Mr.  Green  belonged  was  under  the  controul 
of  the  duke  of  Manchester,  who  used  to  treat  those  imme<* 
diately  under  him  once  a  year.  .  /ifter  one  of  these  enter- 
tainments, Mr.  Green,  seeing  a  range  of  servants  in  the 
ball,  said  to  the  first  of  them,  *'  Pray,  sir,  do  you  give 
tickets  at  your  turnpike  ?" — In  a  reform  which  took  place 
io  the  custom-house,  amongst  other  articles,  a  few  pence, 
paid  weekly  for  providing  the  cats  with  milk,  were  ordered 
to  be  struck  off.  On  this  occasion,  Mr.  Green  wrote  a 
humourous  petition  as  from  the  cats,  which  prevented  the 
regulation  in  that  particular  from  taking  place.*-*Mr.  Green's 
conversation  was  as  novel  as  his  writings,  which  occasioned 
one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  customs,  a  very  dull  man, 
to  observe,  that  he  did  not  know  how  it  was,  but  Green 
always  expressed  himself  in  a  different  manner  from  other 
people. 

Such  is  the  only  information  which  the  friends  of  this 
poet  have  thought  proper  to  hand  down  to  posterity,  if  we 
except  Glover,  the  author  of  the  preface  to  the  first  edi- 
tion of  '^  The  Spleen,"  who  introduces  tbe  poem  in  these 
words : 

'<  The  author  of  tbe  following  poem  had  the  greatest  part 
of  his  time  taken  up  in  business  ;  but  was  accustomed  at 
bis  leisure  hours  to  amuse  himself  with  striking  out  small 
sketches  of  wit  or  humour  for  the  entertainment  of  his 
friends,  sometimes  in  verse,  at  otlier  times  in  prose.  Tbe 
greatest  part  of  these  alluded  to  incidents  known  only 
within  the  circle  of  bis  acquaintance.  The  subject  of  the 
following  poem  will  be  more  generally  understood.  It 
was  at  first  a  very  short  copy  of  verses ;  but  at  the  desire 
of  tbe  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  the  author  enlarged 
it  to  its  present  state.  As  it  was  writ  without  any*  design 
of  its  passing  beyond  the  Bands  of  his  acquaintance,  so 
the  author^  unexpected  death  soon  after  disappointed 
many  of  his  most  intimate  friends  in  their  design  of  pre* 
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vailiDg  on  him  to  review  and  prepare  it  for  tbe  ^ght  ofth^ 
public.  It  therefore  now  appears  under  all  the  disadvan* 
tages  that  can  attend  a  posthumous  work.  But  it  is  pre- 
sumed every  imperfection  of  this  kind  is  abundantly  over« 
balanced  by  the  peculiar  and  unborrowed  cast  of  thought 
and  expression,  which  manifests  itself  throughout,  and  se* 
cures  to  this  performance  the  first  and  principal  chaaracte? 
necessary  to  recommend  a  work  of  genius,  that  of  bein^ 
%n  original," 

^'  The  Spleen*',  had  not  been  long  published  before  it 
,was  admired  by  those  whose  opinion  was  at  that  time  de* 
cisive.  Pop#  said  there  was  a  great  vdeal  of  originality  in 
it ;  and  Gray,  in  his  private  correspondence  with  tbe  iate 
lord  Orford,  observes  of  Greenes  poems,  then  published  in 
Dodsley's  Collection^  *^  There  is  a  profusion  of  wit  everj 
where)  reading  would  have  formed  his  judgneRt,  and 
harmonized  bis  verse,  for  even  bis  wood«notes  often  break 
out  into  strains*  of  real  poetry  and  music.''  ^^  The  Spleen'* 
was  first  printed  in  il%lf  a  short  time  after  the  author'^ 
death,  and  afterwards  was  taken,  with  his  other  poems, 
into  Dodsley^s  i^olumes,  where  they  remained  until .  the 
publication  of  the  second  edition  of  Dr.  Johnson's  Poetsj 
In  1796  a  very  elegant  edition  was  published  by  Messrs. 
Cadell  and  Davies,  which,  besides  some  beautiful  engrav-* 
ings,  is  enriched  with  a  prefatory  essay  from  the  pen  of 
Dr.  Aikin.  * 

GREENE  (Maurice,  Dr.),  an  eminent  English  musi^ 
cian,  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Greene,  vicar  of  St. 
Olave  Jewry,  in  Loudon,  and  nephew  of  John  Greene, 
Serjeant  at  law.  He  was  brought  up  in  the  choir  of  St. 
Paul,  and  wlieu  his  voice  broke  was  bound  apprentice  to 
9rind,  the  organist  of  that  cathedraL  He  was  early  no« 
ticed  as  an  elegant  organ-player  and  composer  for  the. 
church,  and  obtained  tbe  place  of  organist  of  St.  Dunstaii 
in  the  West  before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age.  tn  17 17, 
on  the  death  of  Daniel  Purcell,  he  was  likewise  elected 
organist  of  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn  ;  but  the  next  year,  his 
master,  Brind,  dying,^  Greene  was  appointed  his  successor 
by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Paul's ;  upon  which  event 
he  quitted  both  tbe  places  be  had  previously  obtained.  Iq 
1726,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Crofts,  he  was  appointed  organ- 
is|  and  composer  to  the  chapel  royal ;  and  on  tbe  death  of 
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Ecclesy  173S|  master  of  his  majesty's  band^  In  1730  h€ 
obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  in  music  at  Cambridge,  and 
was  appointed  public  music  professor  in  the  same  university, 
in  the  room  of  Dr.  Tudway.  Greene  was  an  intelligent 
roan>  a  constant  attendant  at  the  opera,  and  an  acute  ob<^ 
server  of  the  improvements  in  composition  and  performance^ 
wbiph  Handel  and  the  Italian  singers  employed  in  his 
dramas,  had  introduced  into  this  country.  His  melody  is 
therefore  more  elegant,  and  harmony  more  pure,  than 
those  of  his  predecessors,  though  less  nervous  and  original. 
Greene  had  the  misfortune  to  live  in  the  age  and  neigh-* 
bourhood  of  a  musical  giant^  with  whom  be  was  utterly 
unable  to  contend,  but  by  cabal  and  alliance  with  his 
enemies,  Handel  was  but  too  prone  to  treat  inferior  artists 
with  contempt ;  and  for  many  years  of  his  life  never  spoke 
of  Greene  without  some  injurious  epithet.  Greene's  figure 
was  below  the  common  size,  and  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  very  much  deformed ;  yet  his  address  and  exterior  man- 
ners were  those  of  a  man  of  the  world,  mild,  attentive,  and 
well-bred. 

Greene  had  the  honour,  early  in  life,  to  teach  the  du- 
chess of  Newcastle,  which,  joined  to  4iis  professional  me- 
rit, and  the  propriety  of  bis  conduct,  was  the  foundation 
of  his  &vour  with  the  prime  minister  and  the  nobility.  In 
1730,  when  the  duke  of  Newcastle  was  installed  chancellor 
of  the  university  of  Cambridge,  he  was  appointed  to  set 
the  ode,  and  then  not  only  obtained  his  doctor's  degree, 
but,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Tudway,  he  was  honoured  with 
the  title  of  professor  of  music  in  that  university.  As  an 
exercise  for  bis  degree,  he  set  Pope's  ode  for  St  Cecilia^^ 
day ;  having  first  had  interest  sufficient  to  prevail  on  the 
author  to  make  new  arrangements  in  the  poem  to  render 
it  more  fit  for  music,  and  even  to  add  an  entire  new  stanza, 
between  the  second  and  third,  which  had  never  appeared 
in  any  of  the  printed  editions. 

Greene  had  sense-  and  knowledge  sufficient,  in  his 
younger  days,  to  admire  and  respect  the  abilities  of  the 
two  great  nj^sical  champions,  Handel  and  Bononcini,  but 
owing  probably  to  Handel's  contemptuous  treatment  of 
him,  became  a  partiz^n  on  the  side  of  Bononcini.  Greene's 
merit  and  connections  were  such,  that  he  soon  arrived  at 
the  most  honourable  appointments  in  his  profession :  for 
besides  being  organist  of  St.  Paul's,  in  1727,  on  the  death 
of  Dr.  Croft,  he  was  appointed  organist  and  composer  of 
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Ihfe  cfaapel  royal ;.  and  in  1735  be  succeeded  Eccles  as 
composer  to  his  majesty,  and  master  of  bis  band,  in  wbich 
station  he  set  all  the  odes  of  the  laureat  CoUey  Ctbber^ 
as  long  as  he  Ii?ed. 

'The  compositions  of  Dr.  Greene  were  very  numerous, 
particularly  for  the  church.  Early  in  his  career  he  set  a 
Te  Deum,  and  part  of  the  Song  of  Deborah,  which  were 
never  printed ;  but  the  anthe'ms  and  services  which  he  pro- 
duced for  St.  Paul's  and  the  king's  chapel  he  collected 
and  published  in  two  vols,  folio ;  and  of  these  the  merit  is 
so  various  as  to  leave  them  open  to  much  discrimination 
and  fair  criticism.  There  is  considerable  merit  of  various 
kinds  in  his  catches,  canons,  and  two-part  songs  ;  the  com- 
position is  clear,  correct,  and  masterly;  the  melodies,  for 
the  times  when  they  were  produced,  are  elegant,  and  de- 
sign^  intelligent  and  ingenious.  The  collection  of  harpsi- 
<:hord  lessons,  which  he  published  late  in  his  life,  though 
they  discovered  no  great  powers  of  invention,  or  hand, 
had  its  day  of  favour,  as  a  boarding-school  book ;  for  being 
neither  so  elaborate  as  those  of  Handel,  nor  so  difficult  as 
the  lessons  of  Scarlatti,  or  the  sonatas  of  Albert!,  they 
gave  but  little  trouble  either  to  the  master  or  the  scho- 
lar. During  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  began  to  collect 
the  services  and  anthems  of  our  old  church  composers, 
from  the  single  parts  used  in  the  several  cathedrals  of  the 
kingdom,  in  order  to  correct  and  publish  them  in  score ;  a 
plan  which  he  did  not  live  to  accomplish,  but  as  he  be- 
queathed his  papers  to  Dr.  Boyce,  it  was  afterwards  exe- 
cuted in  a  very  splendid  and  ample  manner.  Dr.  Greene 
died  in  1755.^ 

GREENE  (Robert),  an  English  poet  and  miscellaneous 
writer  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  and  memorable  for  his  ta- 
lents and  imprudence,  was  a  native  of  Norwich,  and  born 
about  1560.  His  father  appears  to  have  been  a  citizen  of 
Norwich,  the  fabricator  of  his  own  fortune,  which  it  is 
thought  be  had  accumulated  by  all  the  tricks  of  selfishness 
and  narrow  prudence.  He  educated  his  soUj^  however,  as 
a  scholar,  at  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge.  Here  he  took 
the  degree  of  A.  6.  in  1578,  a<idfor  some  time  travelled 
into  Italy  and  Spain.  On  his  return,  he  took  his  master's 
degree  at  Clare-hall,  in  1583,  and  was  incorporated  in  the 
same  at  Oxford  in  1588,  no  inconsiderable  proof  that  his 
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j)roficiei|cy  in  his  studies  had  batn  very  'conspicuous,  and 
,tbat  there  was  nothing  at  this  tyne  grossly  objectionahle  in 
his  moral  demeanour.     It  is  supposed  that  he  took  orders 
after  his  return  from  his  travels,  and  that  he  was  the  saone 
Hobert  Greene  who  was  presented  to  the  village  of  ToUes- 
2>ury,  in  Essex,  June  19,  1584.     If  this  be  the  case>  Uifl 
probable  that  be  did  not  long  reside,  or  was  perhaps  driven 
from  Toilesbury,  by  bis  irregular  life,  the  greater  part  ^ 
<wbich  was  spent  in  London.     Here,  from  some  patssagea 
cited  by  Mr.  Beloe^  it  would  appear  that  be  gave  himsetf 
up  to  writing  plays  and  love  pamphlets,  and  from  the  date 
of  his  '^Myrrour  of  Modestie,"  15t(4,  it  is  probable  that 
from  this  time  he  became  an  author  by  profession ;  but  as 
/our  years  after  he  was  incorporated  M.  A.  at  Oxford,  w^ 
are  still  willing  to  believe  that  his  career  of  folly  had  not 
commeaced  so  soou,  or  been  so  generally  known  as  it  waa 
some  time  after.     It  was  his  fate  to  bil  among  dissolute 
aompaoiona^  who,  though  men  of  genius  like  himself,  pro« 
}>ably  encouraged  each  other  in  every  sensual  ei^oyment. 
Among  these  were  Christopher  Marlow,   George  Peele, 
and  Thomas  Nash ;  for  Dr.  Thomas  Lodge,  another  of  their 
associates,  is  not  loaded  with  the  same  stigma.     <^  The  his- 
tory of  genius,'*  says  one  of  our  authorities,  with  equal  jus- 
tice and  feeling,  ^'  is  too  often  a  detail  of  immoral  irregu- 
larities^  foUoweil  by  indigence  and  misery.    Such,  im  after 
times,  was  tbe  melancholy  tale  of  Otway  and  Lee,  of  Sn^ 
vage,  Boyse,  Sn»art,  Burns,  Dermody,  and  many  others. 
Perhaps  tbe  writers  of  the  drama  have,  of  all  others,  been 
tbe  most  unfortunate  in   this  respect;  perhaps  there  is 
something  which  more  immediately  seizes  all  the  avenuea 
of  the  fancy  in  tbe  gorgeous  exhibitions  of  the  stage; 
which  leads  men  away  from  the  real  circumstances  of  their 
fortune,  to  tbe  delusions  of  hope,  and  to  pursue  the  fairy 
lights  so  hostile  to  sober  truth."     In  what  species  of  dissi* 
pation,  and  to  what  degree  Greene  indulged,  it  were  use- 
less now  to  inquire  :  his  faults  were  probably  exaggerated 
by  the  rival  wits  of  his  day  ;  and  his  occupation  as  a  play- 
writer  being  in  itself  at  that  time  looked  upon  as  criminal^ 
was  barely  tolerated.     An^^ng  his  errors,  about  which  we 
are  afraid  there  is  now  no  doubt,  may  be 'mentioned  his^ 
marrying  an  amiable  lady,  whom  he  deserted  aad  ill-use<L 
His  career,  however,  was  short.     He  died  Sept.  5,  1592, 
at  an  obscure  lodging  near  Dowgate,  not  without  signs  of 
coQirition^  nor  indeed  without  leaving  behind  him  writtea 
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feeslimdnies  that  he  was  more  frequently  conscibus  of  aa 
ill-speut  life  than  able  or  willing  to  aniefid  it.     In  some  of 
his  works  also,  he  made  strenuous  exertions  to  warn  tb0 
no  thinkings  and  expose  the  tricks,  frauds,  and  devices  of 
bis   miscreant  companions.     His  works,   says  one  of  hfii 
biographers,  contain  the  seeds  of  virtue,  while  his  acts 
display  the  tares  of  folly.     From  such  of  his  writings  as 
have  &llen  *in  our  way,  he  appears  to  possess  a  rich  and 
glowing  fancy,  great  comtnand  of  language,  and  a  perfefct 
koQwledge  of  the  manners  of  the  times.     As  a  poet  he  has 
considerable  merit,  and  few  of  his  contemporaries  yield  a 
xhore  pleasant  employment  to  the  collectors  of  specimens: 
IHlis  writings  attained  great  popularity  in  his  day,  but  until 
Tery  lately,  have  been  seldom  consulted  unless  by  poetical 
antiquaries.     The  following  list  of  bis  works,  by  Mr.  Hasle-* 
wood,  is  probably  complete :    1.  **  The  Myrrour  of  Mo- 
destic,'*  1584.     2.  "  Monardo  the  Tritameron  of  Love/* 
1584,  1587.     3.  «  Planetomachia,"  1585.     4.  Translation 
of  a  funeral  Sermon  of  P.  Gregory  XIIL  1585.     5.  ^*  Eu^ 
phues's  censure  to  Philautus,'*  1587,  1634.     6.  ''Arcadia 
or  Menapfaon,  Camillae's  alarm  to  slumbering  Euphues," 
1587,  1589,   1599,   1605,    1610,    1616,  1634.     7.  "  Pan- 
dosto  the  Triumph  of  Time,"  1 588,  1629.   8.  «  Perimedes 
'  the  blackesmitfa,"  1588.     9.  ''  The  pleasant  and  delightfnl 
history  of  Dorastus  and  Fawnia,"  1588,  1607,  1675,  1703, 
1723,    1735.      10.  "  Akida,    Greene's  Metamorphosis,'* 
1617.     11."  The  Spanish  Masquerade,"  1589.    12.  *<Or- 
pharion,"  1599.     13.  '' The  Royal  Exchange,  contayhing 
sundry  aphorisms  of  Philosophie,"  1590.     14."  Greeiie-s 
mourning  garment,  given  htm  by  Repentan<5e  at  tbe  fune- 
rals of  Love,"  1590,  1616.     15.  "  Never  too  late,"  1590, 
1600,  1607,  1616,  1631.     16.  <^  A  notable  discovery  of 
Coosenage,''    1591,   1592.     17.   "  The  ground  work  olP 
Conny  Catching,"  1591.     18.  "  The  second  and  last  part 
of  Conny  Catching,"  1591,  1592.      19.  "The  third  alid 
last  part  of  Conny  Catching,"  1592.     20.  "  Disputation 
between  a  hee  conny-catcher  and  a  shee  conny-catcher,'^ 
1592.     21.  **  Greene*s  Groatsworth  of  wit  bought  with'& 
miUion  of  repentance,"  1592,   1600,  1616,   1617,   1621, 
>629,  1637.     Of  this  a  beautiful  edition  was  lately  printed 
by  sir  Egerton  Brydges,  M.  P.  at  the  private  piresis  at  Le^ 
Priory,  (only  6 1  copies  for  presents),  with  a  biographical 
preface,  to  which  this  article  is  essentially  indebted  :  his. 
and  Mr.  Haslewood's  account  of  Greene,  ar#  cofbpositioct# 
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dictated  by  true  taste  and  diftcrimination,    and   by  just 
moral  feeling.      22.   **  Philomela,  the  lady  Fitzwaiter^^ 
nightingale^"'    1592,  1615,   1631.      23*.  ^<A  quip  for  an 
upstart  courtier/'  159^,  1620,  1625,  1635,  and  reprinted  i» 
the  Herleian  Miscellany.     24.  **  Ciceronis  amor,  Tnllie's 
love/'  1592,  1611,   1615,  1616,  1628,  1639.     25.  <<  News 
both  from  heaven   and   hell,''   1593.     26.   <<  The  Black 
Book's  Messenger,  or  life  and  d^atb  of  Ned  Browne,"  1592. 
27.  ^^  The   repentance  of  Robert   Greene,"   1592.     28. 
*'  Greene's  vision  at  the  instant  of  bis  death,"  no  date* 
29.    <<  Mamillia,  or  the  triumph  of  Pallas,"    1593.     30. 
*^  Mamillia,  or  the  second  part  of  the  triumph  of  Pallas," 
1593.    31.  "  Card  of  Fancy,"  1593,  1608.    32.  "  Greene's 
funerals,"   1594;   but  doubtful  whether  his.     33.  <'The 
honourable  history  of  Fryer  Bacon  and  Fryer  Bongay,  ai 
comedy,"  1594,  1599,  1630,   1655.     34.  "  The  history  of 
Orlando  Furioso,  a  play,"  1594,  1599.     35.  "  The  comical 
historie  of  Alphonsus  king  of  Arragon,  a  play,"  1597,  1599* 
36.  '^  A  looking-glass  for  London  and  England,"  a  comedy,* 
jointly  with  Lodge,  1594,  1598.     37.  <<  The  Scottish  His-- 
torie  of  James  the  Fourtbe,  slaine  at  Flodden,  intermixed 
with  a  pleasant  comedie,"  1598,  1599.     38.  <' Penelope's 
Webb,"  1601.     39.  "  Historie  of  Faire  Bellora,"  no  date, 
afterwards  published,  as  ^'  A  paire  of  Turtle  doves,  op  the 
tragical  history  of  Bellora  and  Fidelio,"  1606.     40*  *<  The 
debate  between  FoUie  and  Love,  translated  out  of  French,'* 
1608.     41.  ^^  Thieves  falling  out,  true  men  come  by  their 
goods,"  1615,  1637,  end  reprinted  in  the  Harleian  Miscel- 
lany.   42. "  Greene's  Farewell  to  Folic,"  1617.    43.  «  Ar- 
basto,  the  history  of  Arbasto  king  of  Denmarke,"  16 17, 
1626.     44.  "FairEmme^  a  comedy,"  1631.     45.  "The 
history  of  lobe,"  a  play,  destroyed,  but  mentioned  in  War* 
burton's  list.     A  few  other  things  have  been  ascribed  to 
Greene  on  doubtful  authority.^ 

GREENE  (Thomas),  a  worthy  English  prelate,  was  the 
son  of  Thomas  Greene  of  St.  Peter'a  Mancroft  in  Norwich, 
where  he  was  born  in  1 658.  He  was  educated  in  the  free* 
school  of  that  city,  and  in  July  1674,  admitted  of  Bene't 
college,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  obtained  a  scholarship, 
and  in  1680  a  fellowship,  and  became  tutor.  He  took  hi» 
degree  of  A.  B.  in  1679,  and  that  of  A.  M.  in  1682.     His- 
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first  step  from  the  university  was  into  the  family  of  sir  Ste- 
phen Fox,  grandfather  of  the  late  hon.  Charles  Fox,  td' 
whom  he  was  made  domestic  chaplain  through  the  interest 
of  archbishop  Tenison,  who  soon  after  his  promotion  to 
the  see  of  Canterbury,  took  him  under  the  same  relation 
into  his  owil  palace;  and  collated  him  April  2,  1695,  to 
the  vicarage  of  Minster  in  the  isle  of  Thanet ;  he  being, 
since  1690,  D.  D,  by  the  archbishop^s  faculty.  To  the 
same  patron  he  was  likewise  obliged  for  a  prebend  in  the 
cathedral  of  Canterbury,  into  which  he  was.  installed  in 
May  1702;  for  the  rectory  of  Adisham  cum  Staple  in 
Kent,  to  which  he  was  collated  Oct.  28,  1708,  and  for  the 
archdeaconry  of  Canterbury,  into  which  he  was  installed 
the  next  month,  having  been  chosen  before  one  of  the 

B'octors  of  the  clergy  in  convocation  for  that  diocese, 
pon  these  preferments  he  quitted  the  vicarage  of  Minster, 
as  be  did  the  rectory  of  Adisham  upon  his  institution  (in 
Feb.  1716)  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Martin's  hi  the  Fields^ 
Westminster;  to  which  he  was  presented  by  the  trustees 
of  archbi^d^  Tenison,  for  the  disposal  of  his  options,  of 
whom  he  himself  was  one.  This  he  held  in  commendam 
with  the  bishopric  of  Norwich,  to  which  he  was  consecrated 
Oct.  8,  1721,  but  was  thence  translated  to  Ely,  Sept  2(4,  . 
1723. 

Long  previous,  however,  to  these  high  appointments^ 
iiewas  elected.  May  26,  1698,  master  of  Bene't  college, 
upon    the  recommendation  of  his  friend  Tenison,    and 
proved  an  excellent  governor  of  that  society.     Soon  after ' 
be  became  master,  he  introduced  the  use  of  public  prayers 
ip  the  chapel  immediately  after  the  locking  up  of  the  gates, 
that  he  might  know  what  scholars  were  abroad,  and  if  ne-^ 
cessary,^  visit  their  chambers :  this  practice  was  found  so 
beneficial  as  to  be  continued  ever  since.   In  other  respects,' 
when  vice-chancellor,  which  office  he  served  in  1699.  and' 
1713,  aiKl  at  the  public  commencement,  he  acquitted  him- 
self with  great  skill  and  dignity.     The  zeal  also  which  he 
shewed  for  the  protestant  succession  in  the  house  of  Hano- 
ver, upon  the  death  of  queen  Anne,  and  his  prudent  con- 
duct at  that  juncture,  were  so  acceptable  to  the  court, 
that  they  are  thought  to  have  laid  the 'foundation  of  his 
'church  preferments ;  an  earnest  of  which  George  I.  gave^ 
him  in  appointing  him  one  of  his  domestic  chaplains  tl^e 
jpdX  following.      Dr.  Greene  resigned  the  mastership  of 
bis  college  in  1716.  He  married  Catherine  sister  of  bishop 
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*  Trimnell,  by  «vbOiii  he  kad  two  sons  and  stfren  duugbten* 
Having  made  a  handsome  provision  for  this  family,  he  died 
in  a  good  old  age,  May  1$»  1738,  and  was  buried  in  bis 
cathedral.  Those  who  knew  him  most  intimately  inforia  us 
that  it  was  his  iinfeigned  and  uniform  endeavour  to  exer* 
eiflie  a  conscience  void  of  offence  toWards  God  and  Bian» 
^d  to  discharge  his  duty,  in  the  several  relations  be  bore 
to  his  fellow  creatures,  to  the  best  of  bis  judgment  and  abi- 
lities, with  the  same  faith  and  spirit  which  appear  through 
all  his  writings.  These  writings  are,  1.  '^The  Sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  explained  to  the'  meanetft  capacities,** 
Lond.  1710,  l2mo,  in  a  familiar  dialogue  between  a  minis** 
ter  and  parishioner.  2.  '^  The  principles  of  religion  ex- 
plained for  the  instruction  of  the  weak,''  ibid.  1726,  12mo* 
3,  *'  Four  discourses  on  the  four  last  things,  viz.  Death, 
Judgment,  Heaven,  and  Hell/'  ibid.  1734,  12mo;  and 
seven  occasional  sermons.' 

.  GREEN  HAM  (Ricbard),  a  puritan  divine  of  consider- 
able talents  and  popularity,  was  born  about  1631,  and 
^ucated  at  Pembroke-ball,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his 
degrees  in  arts,  and  became  a  fellow.  Quitting  the  imi<* 
versity,  he  was  appointed  to  the  living  of  Dry  Drayton 
.i\ear  Cambridge,  where  he  continued  about  twenty-one 
years,  after  which  he  removed  to  London,  and  died  two 
years  after,  in  1591,  of  the  plague,  according  to  Fuller, 
who,  as  well  as  Strype,  bishop  Wilkins,  and  others,  give 
him  a  high  character  for  piety,  usefulness,  and  moderation 
of  sentiment,  although  a  nonconformist  in  some  points* 
His  works,  consisting  of  sermons,  treatises,  and  a  commen- 
tary on  Psalm  cxix.  were  collected  into  one  volume,  folio, 
and  published  in  1601,  and  again  in  1612.* 

GREENHILL  (John),  a  very  ingenious  English  painter, 
V(9S  descended  from  a  good  family  in  Salisbury,  wh«re  he 
was  born.  He  was  the  most  successful  of  all  the  disciples 
of  sir  Peter  Lely,  who  is  said  to  have  considered  him  so 
much  as  a  rival,  that  he  never  suffered  him  to  see  him 
paint.  Greenhill,  however,  prevailed  with  sir  Peter  to 
draw  bis  wife's  picture,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  ob- 
Sj^rving  bow  he  managed  his  pencil ;  which  was  the  great 
point  aimed  at.  He  is  said  to  have  been  equally  qualified 
by  nature  for  the  sister-arts  of  painting  and  poetry ;  but 
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f  Clark's  Lives  at  the  end  of  hb  Mftnyjology.— Brook's  Lhrts  of  the  Puritans. 


Ub  joD»e  tmd  vaigtmd(^  tflXttni^f  of  Kting  ms  p^bftily  ^ 
oocsiiion  o^  bi^ewrly  dtetb;  and  only  suffered  him  just  td 
iMve  enough  oF  bid  htind,  t0  make  us  wisfb  he  bad  beeti 
more  careful  of  a  life  90^  likely  to  do  honour  tb  hts  country'. 
Mirs<  Behn,  with  whom  he  was  a  great  (avoutUe,  enKlea«« 
▼oiired  to  ^rpetuate  hi&  memory  by  an  elegy,  to  he  found 
»inong  ber  works.  He  paiftted  a  portrait  of  bishop  Wi^rd; 
wbich  is  Qov?  in  the  town-hall  of  Sitisbury.  Be  died  Ma^ 
19,  1676.*  ^ 

GREENYILLE  (91*  Richard),  a  gallant  na-ral  officef, 
W^  the  sonjof  sir  Roger,  of  an  ancient  family,  in  the  west 
c^f  England^  and  wars  bom  about  1540.     At  the  ^e  of  $ixi 
teen,  by  the  permission  6f  queen  Elizabeth,  he  serted  ih 
the  iMperia)  a^my  in  Hunfgayy,  against  the  Turks.     Upori 
hfS'  return-,  be  ewgeged  with  the  troops  employed  for  this 
reduction  of^  Ireland,  and  obtained  so  m^ueh  reputationr  as 
te  be  appointed  s^berlfF  of  the  oiity  of  Cork,  and  iiv  l57i^ 
he  represented  the  couivty  of  Cornwall  in  partiafrnent.     Hci 
Was  afterwards  high  sheriff  of  the  county,   and  receirefd 
the  honour  of  knighthood  ;  but  the  bias  oif  hifs  mind  was 
chiefly  fixed  upotf  pkns  of  foreign  disccnrery  and  settle^ 
tflent,  proposed  by  bis  reiation  sir  Walter  Raleigh,  antf 
when'  the  patents  were- made  out,  he  obtained  the'  eod-* 
mand  of  a  squadron  fitted  out  foMr  the  pur^pose,  eonsi^-' 
ing  of  seven  small  vessels.     With  these  he  sarifled  itt  fhef 
spring  of  l5S5j  and'reaching  the  coast  of  Florida  in  Jnfrre, 
be  left  there  a  colony  ef  one  hundred  Aien,  and  then  sairei 
homewards.     He  mad^  other  voyages,  aLnd  on  occasion  o^ 
tfae-Spanis'h  invasiOD,  was  appointed  onfe  erf  a  council  6f 
war,  to  concept  means  of  defetice,  and*  received  the  qnei^A's 
commands  not  to  quit  the  eiotiiity  of  Cortiwrfl.     In  155^1 
he  was  appointed  Vice-adfi^iral  of  a  squadron,  fitted  o\xV 
for  the  purpose  oF  ititerdepting  a  rich  Spanish  flei^t  from 
the  West  Indies.    Thi^  fleef,  when  it  appeared,  wAs  eon^^ 
voyedbjra  very  sopetibr  fterce,  andGreenvilte  wW  urged' 
to  tack  about;  but  he  pi^efdrrerf,  and  no* didtibt  faia  saiior^" 
agreed  with  him,  t8*ing»  chance  of  *>r6afcing  *fOHgtt  the^ 
enemy Vffeet,  wiii'ch'  jrfmbst  immedifettely  sufroiirtd^hlmi- 
The  SpAuisfc  admirati  witbfbar  oth^F  ship*,  he^n  a^  close-, 
i^ttackrttt  thrbe  ifi  thfe  afterhooH  ;'  th«  ^^^agenient  hiMi^ 
tar  break!  of  day'ne^t  ilkrfnln^,  dttrtAg^lfteh  fchdSpairtdrds,  • 
ndltnyiiit9ltt^g  fS^t  Wsr  stipe¥ioriify,^  w«i^  ^ive^  ^fP  (at- 
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teen  times.    At  length  the  greater  part  of  the  Engli^b 
crev  he'mg  either  killed  or  wounded,  ao4  the  ship  reduced 
to  a  wreck,  no  hope  of  escape  remained.    The  brave  com- 
mander bad  been  wounded  at  the  beginning  of  the  action, 
but  be  caused  bis  wounds  to  be  dressed  on  deck,  and  re* 
fused  to  go  down  into  the  hold,  and  in  that  state  he  was 
shot  through  the  body.     He  was  now  taken  to  the  cabin, 
and  while  in  the  act  of  being  dressed,  the  surgeon  was 
killed  by  his  side.    The  admiral  still  determined  to  hold 
Out,  wishing  rather  to  sink  the  ship  than  surrender,  but 
the  offers  of  quarter  from  the  Spaniards  induced  the  men 
to  yield.    Sir  Richard  was  taken  on  board  the  Spanish  ship, 
and  honourably  treated,  but  died  of  his  wounds  in  about 
three  days.     Me  has  sometimes  been  blamed  for  rashness, 
but  of  this  his  censurers  appear  to  be  very  imperfect  judges.^, 
.  GREENVILLE  (Sir  Bevil),  a  brave  and  loyal  officer, 
grandson  of  the  preceding,  was  bora  in  1596.     He  was 
educated  at  Exeter,  college,  Oxford,  where  bis  accomplish- 
ments  were  acknowledged,  and  his  principles  of  loyalty 
and  religion  ipdelibly  fixed,  under  the  care  pf  Dr.  Prideaux. 
After  taking  possession  of  his  estate  he  sat  in  parliament ; 
and  in  1638  attended  the  king  with  a  troop  of  horse,  raised 
at  his  own  expence,  in  an  expedition  to  Scotland,  on.  which 
occasion  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  Abhorring 
the  principles  which  then  broke  out  in  open  rebellion,  he 
joined  the  royal  army,  and  had  a  command  at  the  battle  of 
Stratton,  in  1643,  when  the  parliamentary  forces  were  de- 
feated^ and  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  other  engage- 
ments, particularly  that  at  Lansdowri,  near  Bath,  fought 
successfully  against  sir  William  Waller,  July  5,  1643,  but 
received  a  fatal  blow  with  a  pole-axe.     Many  of  bis  bro-. 
ther  officers  fell  with  him,  and  their  bodies  were  found 
surrounding  his.      Lord  Clarendon  says,   ^^  That  which 
woukl  have  clouded  any  victory,  was  the  death  of  sir  Be- 
vil Greenville.  He  was,  indeed,  an  excellent  person,  whose 
activity,    interest,  and  reputation  was  the  foundation  of 
what  had  been  done  in  Cornwall,  and  bis  temper  and  affec- 
tion  so  public,  that  no  accident  which  happened  could 
make  any  impression  on  him ;  and  his  example  kept  others 
ff;om  taking  any  thing  ill,  or  at  least  seeming  to  do  so ;  in 
a  word,  a  brighter  courage  and  gentler  disposition  were 
never  married  together^   to  make  the  most  cheerful  and . 
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innocent  conversation."*  His  descendant,  lotd  Lansdowne^ 
;erected  a  monument  on  the  spot  where  be  was  killed.^ 
-  GREENVILLE  (Denis),  a  younger  son  of  the  pre* 
<eding,  and  brother  to  sir  John  Greenville  first  earl  of  Bath 
^f  bis  nane,  was  born  in  Cornwall,  admitted  gentleman 
commoner  of  Exeter  college,  Sept.  22,  1657,  actually 
created  in  convocation  master  of  arts  Sept.  28,  1660. 
About  this  time  he  married  Anne,  the  daughter' of  fir, 
dosin,  bishop  of  Durham,  who  conferred  several  prefer^ 
ments  on  him,  as  the  rectories  of  Easington  and  Elwick  in 
the  county  palatine  of  Durham ;  the  archdeaconry  of  Dur* 
ham,  to  which  he  was  collated  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Gabriel 
Clarke,  Sept.  16,  1662,  and  to  the  first  stall  of  preben* 
daries  of  the  church  of  Durham,  Sept.  24,  1662,  from 
vrhence  he  was  removed  to  the  second,  April  16,  1663« 
On  December  20, 1670,  he  was  created  doctor  of  divinity, 
being  then  one  of  the  chaplains  in  ordtnairy  to  Charles  IL; 
and  on  the  14th  of  December,  1684,  he  was  installed  dean 
of  Durham  in.  the  place  of  Dr.  John  Sudbury  deceased.  la 
the  register  of  Eton  college  we  find  that  immediately 
after  the  restoration,  Dr.  Greenville  was  recommended  in 
very  strong  terms  to  the  master  and  fellows  for  a  fellow* 
thipy  by  three  several  letters  from  the  king,  but  for  what 
reason  this  recommendation  did  not  take  effect,  does  not 
appear;  probably  be  might  wave  his  interest  on  account 
qI  other  preferment .  which  was  more  acceptable  to  him. 
On  the  1st  of  February  1690,  he  was  deprived  of  all  his 
prefermeuts  upon  bis  refusal  to  comply  with  the  new  oaths 
of  allegiance  and  supremacy  to  the  prince  of  Orange  thea 
in  possession  of  the  throne,  a  change  which  be  utterly  ab* 
horred,  always  considering  the  revolution  as  a  rebellion 
and  usurpation.  Soon  after  the  prince  of  Orange's  landing, 
be  left  Durham  in  order  to  retire  into  France  ;  and  some* 
tknes  Jived  at  Corbeil  (from  whence  it  is  suppased  his  fa- 
mily originally  sprung),  but  more  frequently  at  Paris^and 
8t.  Germain's,  where  he  was  very  civilly  treated  and  jDUch 
eountenanced  by  the  queen-mother,  as  we  find  in  several 
pf  bis  own  letters,  notwithstanding  what  has  been  falsely 
asserted  by  Mackay  in  an  account  of  the  court  of  St.  Ger- 
viain's*  He  owns  he  was  sometimes  attacked  by  the 
priests,  but  with  much  good  manners  and  civility.  Mr. 
Wood  says,  that  daring  bis  retirement,  be  was,  on  the 
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death  ef  Dr.  Lamplagh,  nominated  ta  «h«  see  of  Yevk,  by 
king  James  II.  tliiough  never  consecrated ;  bat  thiis  sooomi 
r^wy  doubtful.    In  April  1695  be  came  iMognit0  mto  Eiig- 
kind ;  but  soon  returned.     For  some  lime  bdooe  his  dea^ 
he  enjoyed  but  a  msry  mdi£Ferenc  stato  of  beakb^  baTing 
been  much  troubled  with  a  sciatica,  and  other  infiraiitiee. 
He  died  at  Paris,  after  a  series  of  many  sufiering^  on 
April  7,  1 70S,  N.  &  and  uras  buried  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  Holy  Innocents*  church  in  that  city.     luofA  Lansdowne 
in  a  letter  to  a  nephew  of  his,  who  was  going  to  enter  into 
holy  orders,  says  of  him,  '>  You  had  an  uncle  whose  me-^ 
mory  I  shall  ever  revere :  make  him  your  exaaiple.     Sanc« 
Hty  sate  so  easy,  so  unaiFected,  and  so  graceful  upon  bioy, 
that  in  him  we  beheld  the  very  beauty  of  holiness^     He 
was  as  cheerful,  as  familiar,  as  oondescendiug  in  bis  con* 
versaiion,  as  be  was  strict,  regular,  and  exemplary  ia  bis 
piety ;  as  well  bred  and  accomplished  as  a  coortier,  and 
as  reverend  and  Tenerable  as  an  apostle.     He  was  indeed 
apostolical  in  every  thing,  for  he  abandoned  att  to  follow 
his  Lord  and  Master.''     There  seems  little  reason  to  doubt 
this  characser,  as  lar  as  it  respects  Dr.  Greenville's  private 
character,  but  in  bigotry  for  restoration  of  James  IL  be 
probably  excelled  all  his  contemporaries,  and  from  some 
eoirespondence  lately  published  in  the  Life  of  DnComber^ 
h»  suocesBor  in  the  deanery  of  Durhemy  there  is  reason  te 
doubt  whether  in  his  latter  days  hia  mind  was  not  unsoendv 
He  published,   1 .  *^  Th«  Complete  Confonasist,  er  sea** 
tenable  advice  coecerping  etrict  conformity  and  frequent 
celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion,*'  preached  on  the  7th 
ef  January,  being  the  first  Sunday  after  the  Epiphany, 
16S2,  in  ibe  cathedral  ohurob  of  Durham,  on  John  i.  29, 
Lond.  1684*^  4«o.     To  which  is  added  ^'  Advice :  or  a  lettea 
written  to  the  clergy  of  the  archileaconry  of  Dorham/'  td 
the  same  purpose.     3.  ^^  A  Sermon  preaciied  in  the  catbcM 
dral  ebnrch  of  Dnrham,  upon  the  revival  of  the  ancient 
and  budable  practice  of  that  and  some  odMir  cajthedrals,  in 
having  sermons  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridbys»  during  Advena 
and  L^nt,"  on  Rom.  xiii.  tl,  Lond.  1^96,  4to.    3.  ^Gottn<i« 
seb  and  Directions  divine  an>d  moral :  in  plain  aad  familiav 
letten  of  advice  to  a  ye«ng  gentleman  his  nephew,  soon^ 
after  his  admission  into  a  college  in  Oxford,'^  Lond^r  1685^ 
ftva     Besides  these  pieces  wlmb  we  have  just  mreatiotiedi 
t)ur  author,  immediately  after  his  retiringmto  France,  pub- 
lished some  small  tracts  sft  Rouen^  which  are  very  scarce. 
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•ird  not  very  oomectly  printed ;  and  perhaps  it  is  remark- 
d^le  duU  fuch  an  unusual  favonr  dbould  be  permitted  in  a 
popish  country  to  a  dignified  clergyman  of  the  church  of 
England.  The  titles  of  the  pieces  printed  act  Rouen  ar& 
yiz,  4»  ^*The  resigned  and  resolved  Christian  and  faithful! 
and  undaunted  loyalist :  in  tw^o  plaine  farewell  sermons, 
send  a  loyal  farewell  Tisitation  speech.  Both  delivered 
amidBt  the  lamentable  confusions  occasioned  by  the  late 
ibreign  invasion  and  home«defection  of  his  majestie^s  sub- 
jects in  England.  By  Denis  Granville,  D.  D.  deane  and 
avchdeacon  of  Durham,  now  in  exile,  chaptaine  in  ordinary 
to  his  majestic.... Whereunto  are  added  certaine  Letters  to 
his  relations  and  friends  in  England,  shewing  the  reasons 
and  manner  of  his  withdrawing  out  of  the  kingdom.**  ^'  A 
Letter  to  his  brother  the  earl  of  Bathe.**  ^^  A  Letter  to 
bis  bishop  the  bishop  of  Durham.**  *^  A  Letter  to  his  bre« 
tbren  the  prebendaries.*'  '^  A  Letter  to  the  clergy  of  hia 
archdeaconry.*'  **  A  Letter  to  his  curates,  at  Easington: 
atnd  Sedgefteld,"  printed  at  Rouen,  1689.  5.  «<  The 
chiefest  matters  contained  in  sundry  Discourses  made  to 
the  clergy  of  the  archdeaconry  of  Durham,  since  his  ma- 
jestie*s  coming  to  the  crown.  Summed  up  and  seasonably 
brought  again  to  their  view  in  a  loyal  farewell  visitattoa 
speech  on  the  ISth  of  November  last,  88,  being  ten  days 
i^^r  the  landing  of  the  prince  of  Orange.**  This  is  dated 
from  his  study  at  Rouen  Nov.  15,  tG89.  With  a  preface 
to  the  reader  and  an  advertisement  6.  '^  A  copy  of  a 
paper  penned  at  Durham,  by  the  author,  Aug.  27,  1688^ 
by  way  of  reflection  on  the  then  dismal  prognostics  of  the 
time.**  7.  *<  Directions  wbich  Dr.  Granville,  archdeacon 
of  Durham,  rector  of  SedgefieLd  and  Easington,  enjoins  to 
be  observed  by  the  Curates  of  those  his  parishes,  given, 
them  in  charge  at  Easter-visitation  held  at  Sedgefield,  in 
the  year  166S.*** 

GREGORY,  sumamed  the  Great,  was  bom  of  a  pa- 
trician family,  equally  conspicuous  for  its  virtue  and  nobi- 
lity  at  Rome,  where  his  father  Gordian  was  a  senator,  and 
extremely  rich  ;  and,  marrying  a  lady  of  distinction,  called 
8y)vt€t,  tmd  by  her  this  son,  about  the  year  544.  From 
his  earliest  years  he  discovered  genius  and  judgment ;  and, 
applying  himself  particularly  to  the  apophthegms  of  the 

,  1  Oen.  Dict«--Bi^  Brit— Ath.  Ox»  voU  lK.^HtttchiiyoB'i  DoriUM^  voL  IL 
p,  167.— Comber's  £fe  of  Comber/  pp.  139^  309. 
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ancients,  he  fixed  every  thing  worth  notice  in  bis  memoty^ 
where  it  was  faithfully  preserved  as  in  a  store-house ;  he 
also  improved  himself  by  the  conversation  of  old  men,  in 
which  he  took  great  delight.  By  these,  methods  he  made 
a  great  progress  in  the  sciences,  and  there  was  not  a  maa 
in  Rome,  who  surpassed  him  in  grammar,  logic,  and  rhe- 
toric ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  but  he  had  early  instructions 
in  the  civil  law,  in  which  his  letters  prove  him  to  have 
been  well  versed  :  he  was  nevertheless  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  Greek  language.  These  accomplishments  in  a  young 
nobleman  procured  him  senatorial  dignities,  which  he  filled 
with  great  reputation ;  and  he  was  afterwards  appointed 
prsefect  of  the  city  by  the  emperor  Justin  the  Younger ; 
but,  being  much  inclinejd  to  a  monastic  life,  he  quitted 
that  post,  and  retired  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Andrew, 
which  he  himself  had  founded  at  Rome  in  his  father's 
hottse^  and  put  it  under  the  government  of  an  abbot,  called 
Valentius.  Besides  this,  he  founded  six  other  convents  in . 
Sicily ;  and,  selling  all  the  rest  of  his  possessions,  be  gave, 
the  purchase-money  to  the  poor. 

He  had  not,  however^  enjoyed  bis  solitude  in  St.  Ao-« 
drew*s  long,  when  he  was  removed  from  it  by  p^e  Pela- 
gius  II.  who  made  him  his  seventh  deacon,  and  sent  him  as 
his  nuucio  to  the  emperor  Tiberius  at  Constantinople,  to 
demand  succours  against  the  Lombards.  The  pope»  it  is 
said,  could  not  have  chosen  a  man  better  qualified  than  Gre- 
gory foT  so  delicate  a  negociation  ;  but  the  particulars  of 
it  are  unknown.  Meanwhile,  he  was  not  wanting  in  exert- 
ing his  zeal  for  religion.  While  he  was  in  this  metropolis, 
be  opposed  Eutycbius  the  patriarch,  who  had  advanced  an 
opinion  bordering  on  Origenism,  and  maintained,  that 
after  the  resurrection  the  body,  is  not  palpable,  but  more 
subtile  than  air.  In  executing  the  business  of  his  embassy,- 
he  contracted  a  friendship  with  some  great  men,  and  so; 
gained  the  esteem  of  the.  whole  court,  by  the  sweetness  of 
his  behaviour,  that  the  emperor  Maurice  chose  him  for  a- 
godfather  to  one  of  his  sons,  born  in  the  year  583.  Soon 
a^'ter  this  he  was  recalled  to  Rome,  and  made  secretary  to 
the  pope;  but,  after  some  time,  obtained  leave  to  retire 
a^ain  into  his  monastery,  of  which  he  had  been  chosen 
abbot. 

Here  he  had  indulged  himself  with  the  hopes  of  gratify- 
ing his  wish,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  solitary  and  unruffled 
lite,  when  Pelagius  II.  dying  Feb.  8,  590,  Qe  was  electe|d ' 
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pope  by  the  clergy,  the  senate,  and  the  people  of  Rome;  . 
to  whom  he  had  become  dear  by  his  charity  to  the  poor, 
whom  the  overflowing  of  the  Tiber,  and  a  violent  plague^ 
had  left  perishing  with  hunger.     This  promotion  was  so 
disagreeable  to  him,  that  he  employed  all  possible  methods 
to  avoid  it;  he  wrote  a  pressing  letter  to  the  emperor^ 
conjuring  him  not  to  confirm  his  election,  and  to  give 
orders  for  the  cboite  of  a  person  who  had  greater  capa* 
city,  more  vigour,  and  better  health  than  he  could  boast ; 
and  bearing  his  letter  was  intercepted  by  the  governor  of 
Rome,  and  that  his  election  would  be  confirmed  by  the 
imperial  court,  he  fled,  and  bid  liimself  in  the  most  solitary 
part  of  a  forest,  in  a  cave ;  firmly  resolved  to  spend  his 
days  there,  till  another  pope  should  be  elected  :  and,  the 
people  despairing  to  find  htm,  a  new  election  ensued.     In 
tbi%  case,  the  Roman  clergy,  always  fond  of  miracles,  tell 
us  that  Gregory  would  never  accept  the  papal  chair,  till  he 
had  manifestly  found,  by  some  celestial  signs,  that  God  called 
bim  to  it.     It  is  pretended,  that  a  dove  flying  before  those 
who  sought  for  him,  shewed  them  the  way  they  were  to  go; 
or  that  a  miraculous  light,  appearing  on  a  pillar  of  fire 
over  his  cavern,  pointed  out  to  them  the  place  of  his  re- 
treat. 

However  that  be,  it  is  almost  as  certain  that  his  reluct* 
ance  was  sincere  ^,  as  that  he  at  length  accepted  the  dig* 
nity,  and  was  enthroned  pope,  Sept.  3,  590.  And  it  ap* 
peared  by  his  conduct,  that  they  could  not  have  elected  a 
person  more  worthy  of  this  exalted  station  ;  for,  besides 
his  great  learning,  and  the  pains  he  took  to  instruct  the 
church,  both  by  preaching  and  writing,  he  had  a  very 
happy  talent  to  win  over  princes,  in  favour  of  the  tempo- 
ral as  well  as  spiritual  interests  of  religion.  It  would  be 
tedious  to  run  over  all  the  particulars  of  his  conduct  on 
these  occasions  ;  and  his  converting  the  English  to  Chris* 
tianity,  a  remarkable  fact  in  our  history,  is  on  that  account 
generally  known  f.     In   this  attempt  Gregory  owed  his 


*  His  famous  pastoral  is  alledged 
on  the  side  of  bis  sincerity.  Gregory 
wrote  it  in  answer  to  John,  bishop  of 
Ravenna,  who  had  giten  him  a  friendly 
reproof  for  hiding  himself,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  pontificate.  This  conduct  is 
ascribed,  and  not  nndeservedly,  to  his 
hamility ;  and,  after  his  promotion,  he 
gave  another  evidence  pf  bis  sincerity, 
is  cons^ntly  declaring  his  disliktt  of  the 


appellation,  *<  Your  Beatitude,  &c.'' 
which  had  been  given  to  his  predeces* 
sors; 

f  He  first  set  out  on.  his  missiott 
himself,  while  he  was  a  monk  only» 
and  was  advanced  three  days*  journey, 
when  Pelagius,  then  ^pe,  recatleii 
him  to  Borne  at  the  instigation  of  th« 
people,,  who  even  clamorously  pressed 
bin  to  it. 
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tiiccess  to  the  ainftence  of  queen  EtfaelbttrgSi  who  nol 
ooly  prompted  the  king  Etbelbert  ber  consort,  to  treat  tbo 
pope's  missionaries  kiDdly,  but  also  to  becottie  bimseif  a 
convert. 

The  new  pope,  according  to  custom,  held  a  synod  at 

Rome  the  same  year,  591 ;  whence  be  seat  lettem  to  the 

four  patriarchs  of  the  East,  with  a  confession  of  bis  faitb^ 

declaring  his  reverence  to  the  four  general  councils,  and 

the  fifth  too,  as  well  as  the  four  gospels.     In  this  modesty 

he  was  not  followed  by  his  successors ;  and  be  even  ex« 

ceede4  some  of  his  predecessors  in  that  and  other  virtues^ 

which  for  many  ages  past  have  not  approached  the  chair 

of  St.  Peter.     As  he  had  governed  his  monastery  with  a 

severity  unparalleled  in  those  times ;  so  now  he  was  parti* 

calarly  careful  to  regulate  his  house  and  person  accoffdiag 

to  6t  Paul's  directions  to  Timothy.     Eveu '  in  performing 

divine  worship,  he  used  ornameots  of  but  a  mod^ate 

price,  and  bis  common  garments  were  still  more  simple* 

Nothing  was  more  decent  than  the  furniture  of  his  houses 

and  be  retained  none  but  clerks  and  religions  in  his  service. 

IBy  this  means  his  palace  became  a  kind  of  monastery,  in 

wUch  theve  were  no  useless  people ;  every  thing  in  his 

house  had  the  appearance  of  an  angelic  life,  and  his  eba* 

rity  surpaased  all  description.     He  employed  the  rei^itnaes 

of  the  church  entirely  for  the  relief  of  the  poor ;  he  was 

a  constant  and  indefati^bie  preacher,  and  devoted  all  hsa 

talents  for  the  instruction  of  his  Sock. 

In  the  mean  time,  he  extended  bis  care  to  the  otber 
churches  under  his  pontifical  jurisdiction,  and  especisdly 
those  of  Sicily,  for  whom  be  had  a  particular  respect ;  ho 
put  an  end  to  the  schism  in  the  church  of  Iberia  the  same 
year:  this  was  effected  by  the  gentle  methods  of  persua-« 
sion,  to  which,  however,  he  bad  not  recourse  till  after  he 
bad  been  hindered  from  using  violence.  Upon  this  ae- 
eount  he  is  censured  as  an  intolerant ;  and  it  is  certain  bia 
maxima  on  that  head  were  a  little  inconsistent.  He  did 
not,  for  instance,  approve  of  forcing  the  Jews  to  receive 
baptism,  and  yet  he  approved  of  compelling  heretics  to 
return  to  the  church.  In  some  of  bis  letters  too  he  ez*^ 
claims  against  violence  in  the  method  of  making  converts^ 
yet  at  the  same  time  was  for  laying  heavier  taxes  on  such 
as  would  iK)t  be  converted  by  pensuasrve  nseans;  and  in 
the  year  593,  he  sent  a  nuncio  to  Constantinople,  and 
wrote  a  letter  the  same  year  to  tha  ompeffq^r  Maurice,  de« 
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clariog  bis  -huinilUy  aad  submissioo  la  tbiU  sof  ei^gii ;  be 
;^l$o  sbew^ed  tbue  a^me  respect  to  the  kisg9  af  Jaaiy,  thQUf^ 
they  svere  heretics. 

The  saine  year  be  composed  bis  ^^  dialogues/*  a  work 
filled  with  fabulous  miracles  and  incredible  stories;  the 
style  is  also  lowj  and  the  narratiofi  qoarse;  yet  tbey  were 
received  with  astonishing  applause^  and  Theadilinda^ 
queen  of  the  Lombards,  having  oouverted  bar  husband  to 
the  catholic  faith,  the  pope  rejoiced  at  il^  and  eent  bis 
^^  Dialogues,'*  composed  the  following  year,  to  that  prin* 
cess.  She  is  thought  to  faave  made  use  of  bis  book  at  this 
time  for  the  conversion  of  that  people,  wfao  were  easiljF 
influenced  by  such  compo^tions.  For  tbe  same  reason 
pope  Zachary,  about  150  years  after,  translated  it  into 
Groek  for  the  use  of  those  people,  who  were  so  delighted 
with  it,  that  they  gave  St.  Gr^^y  the  aurpame  of  Dia» 
logist  Still  tbese  dialogues  being  the  composition  of 
Gxegory  Is  a  point  now  thought  very  doubtful.  In  the 
year  S94y  be  excommunicated  and  suspended  the  bishop 
of  Salona,  the  metropolis  of  Dalmatia,  who,  however,  pai4 
no  regard  to  the  exercise  of  his  power  in  tbese  QeQsnMHi« 
The  same  year  he  laboured  to  convert  the  in&dels  in  Sar- 
dinia by  gentle  methods,  according  to  bis  system  :  wbick 
was^  to  punish  heretics,  especially  at  tibeir  first  rise^  aa 
rebels  and  traitors,  but  to  compel  infidels  ottly  indirectly  | 
that  is,  treating  the  obstinate  with  some  rigour,  and  per- 
suading them  as  much  by  promises,  threats,  and  gentle 
severities,  as  by  argument  and  reason.  This  was  the  dis- 
tinction he  made  in  treating  with  the  Manicbeesand  pagans. 

In  the  year  59S,  he  refused  to  send  the  empress  Con- 
st9A.tia  any  relics  of  St.  Pauli  which  she  bad  requested, 
desiring  to  look  at  the  body  of  that  apostle.  Oa  this  oc- 
casion he  relates  several  miraculous  punishments  for  such 
a  rash  attempt,  all  as  simply  devised  as  those  in  bis  -^  Dia- 
logues." The  same  year  he  warmly  opposed  John  pa- 
triarch of  Coostantinople,  for  assuming  the  title  of  oscume- 
nical  or  uoiversal,  which  he  himself  disclaimed,  as  having 
no  right  to  reduce  the  other  bishops  to  be  his  substitutes; 
and  afterwards  forbad  bis  nuncio  there  to  communicate 
with  that  patriarch,  till  be  should  renounce  the  title.  His 
humility,  however,  did  not  keep  him  from  resenting  aa 
affront  pnt  upon  his  understanding,  as  he  thought,  by  the 
emperor,  for  pc-oposiog  terms  of  peace  to  the  Lombards, 
who  besieged  {l^me  th^  y^ar :  the  saaie  year  he  executed 
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the  famous  misflion  into  England ;  and  as  Branehaut,  qaeed 
of  France^  had  been  very  serviceable  in  it,  be  wrote  a 
letter  of  ,thanks  to  her  on  the  occasion.  The  princess  is 
represented  as  a  profligate  woman,  but  very  liberal  to  the 
ecclesiastics ;  founding  churches  and  convents,  and  even 
sueing  to  the  pope  for  relics.  This  was  a  kind  of  piety 
which  particularly  pleased  Gregory;  and  accordingly,  he 
wrote  to  the  queen  several  letters,  highly  commending  her 
conduct  in  that  respect,  and  carried  his  complaisance  so 
far  as  to  declare  the  French  happy  above  all  other  nations 
in  having  such  a  -sovereign.  In  the  year  598,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Christian  people  at  Caprita,  a  small  island  at 
the  bottom  of  the  gulph  of  Venice,  he  ordered  another 
bishop  to  be  ordained  for  that  place,  in  the  room  of  the 
present  prelate,  who  adhered  to  the  Istrian  schism.  This 
was  done  contrary  to  the  orders  of  the  emperor  Maurice^ 
against  taking  any  violent  measures  with  schismatics. 

In  the  year  599,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Serenus  bishop  of 
Marseilles,  commending  his  zeal  in  breaking  some  images 
which  the  people  bad  been  observed  to  worship,  and  throw- 
ing them  out  of  the  church  ;  and  the  same  year  a  circular 
letter  to  the  principal  bishops  of  Gaul,  condemning  simo* 
niacal  ordinations,  and  the  pronfotions  of  laymen  to 
bishoprics :  he  likewise  forbad  clerks  in  holy  orders  to  live 
with  women,  except  such  as  are  allowed  by  the  canons ; 
and  recommended  the  frequent  holding  assemblies  to  re- 
gulate the  affairs  of  the  church.  The  same  year  he  re« 
fused,  on  account  of  some  foreseen  opposition,  to  take 
cognizance  of  a  crime  alleged  against  the  primate  of  By- 
zacena,  a  province  in  Africa.  About  the  sanoie  tim^  he 
wrote  an  important  letter  to  the  bishop  of  Syracuse,  con- 
cerning ceremonies,  in  which  he  says,  <*  That  the  church 
of  Rome  followed  that  of  Constantinople,  in  the  use  of 
ceremonies ;  and  declares  that  see  to  be  undoubtedly  sub- 
ject to  Rome,  as  was  constantly  testified  by  the  emperor 
and  the  bishop  of  that  city."'  He  had  already  this  year 
reformed  the  office  of  the  church,  which  is  one^of  the  most 
remarkable  actions  of  his  pontificate.  In  this  reform,  as  it 
is  called,  he  introduced  several  new  custotns  and  supersti- 
tions ;  amongst  the  rest,  purgatory.  He  ordered  pagan 
temples  to  be  consecrated  by  sprinkling  holy  water,  and 
an  annual  feast  to  be  kept,  since  called  wakes  in  England, 
on  that  day ;  with  the  view  of  gaining  the  pagans  in  Eng- 
land to  the  church-service*    Besides  other  less  important 
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ceremonicit,  added  to  the  public  forms  of  prayerj  be  iiiad# 
it  bis  chief  care  to  reform  the  psalmody^  of  'which  he  was 
excessively  fond.  Of  this  kind  he  composed  the  ^'  Anti^ 
|>hone  */'  and  such  tunes  as  best  suited  the  psalms,  the 
hymofi,  the  prayers^  the  verses,  the  canticles^  the  lessotis, 
the  epistles  and  gospels,  the  prefaces^  and  the  Lord's 
prayer.  He  likewise  instituted  an  academy  of  chanters  for 
all  the  clerks^  as  far  as  the  deacons  exclusively!  he  gav# 
iheip  lessons  himself,  and  the  bed^  in  which  he  continued 
to  chant  amidst  bis  last  illness^  was  preserved  with  greal 


*  It  is  to  tbii  pope  that  we  owe  the 
)ttventioB,  used  to  this  dtty,  of  express* 
iaf  musical  aooads  by  the  teven  irat 
letters  of  the  alphabet.  Indeed  the 
Greeks  made  use  of  the  letters  of  their 
alphabet  to  the  like  purp«>te ':  but  ia 
their  scale  they  wanted  more  signs,  or 
marks,  than  there  were  letters,  which 
were  sitppKed  out  of  the  lame  alpha- 
Vet,  by  makias  ^^^  Mme  letter  expresa 
diSeKnt  notes,  as  it  was  placed  upright, 
iDr  reversed,  or  otherwise  put  out  of  the 
ebmmon  position  j  also  making  them 
imperfsct  by  cutting  off  something,  or 
by  doubling  some  strokes.  For  exam- 
ple, the  letter  Pi  expresses-  different 
aotes  Hi  all  these  poaitiona  and  forms, 
n  n  C  C  n  n  &c.  They  «ho  are 
•killed  in  music,  need  not  be  told  what 
a  t^sk  the  scholar  had  in  thii  method 
to  learn.  In  Hoethius's  time  the  Ro- 
mans ehsed  themselves  of  this  diffi- 
•ulty  as  unneeessary,  by  making  use 
•nly  of  the  first  15  laliers  of  their  al* 
phabet*  Bot  afterwards,  this  pope, 
oonsiderinjT  that  the  octave  was  the 
same  in  effect  with  the  first  note,  and 
that  the  order  of  degrees  was  the  sgme 
in  the  upper  and  lower  octave  of  the . 
diagram,  introduced  the  4>se  of  seven 
letters,  which  were  repeated  in  a  diffe- 
rent character.  Malcolm  on  Music, 
^chap.  xiv.  }  4.  Dr.  Bnrney  says  on 
Ihiri  subject,  <<  Ecclesiastieal  writers 
seem  unanimous  in  allowing  that  it  was 
the  learned  and  active  pope  Gregory 
the  Great,  who  oolltcted  the  musical 
iragaieats  of  sach  ancient  hymns  and 
psalms  as  the  first  fathers  of  the  church 
had  approved,  and  recommended  to 
the  primitive  Cbristiaos ;  aotl  that  he 
aejected,  methodized,  and  arranged 
them  in  the  order  which  was  long  con- 
tinued at  Roaie,  and  tooa  adopted  by 
the  ehief  part  oil  the  western  chnrch. 
The   anonymous    author  of  bis  Iifc« 
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published  by  Canisius,  speaks  of  this 
transaction  in  the  following  words  t 
"  This  pontiff  composed,  arranged, 
and  constituied  the  4iliphonaTium  and 
chants  used  in  the  morning  and  even- 
ing senriee.*'  Fieury,  in  bis  Hist* 
EoCl.  torn.  VII.  p.  l30,  givfS  a  circiKV* 
staatial  account  of  the  Scola  Cantor um^ 
instituted  by  St.  Gregory,  h  subsist* 
ed  300  years  after  the  death  of  thai 
pontiff,  which  happened  in  the  yeaf 
604,  as  we  are  informed  by  John  Dia- 
eoBOs,  author  of  his  life*  'IVo  col* 
leges  were  appropriated  to  these  stu* 
dies;  one  near  the  church  of  St.  Pe- 
ter, and  one  near  that  of  St.  John  JLa* 
teran ;  both  of  which  were  eadowoA 
with  lands. 

*'  It  has  been  imagined  that  St.  Gre^ 
gory  wBM  rather  a  compiler  than  a 
composer  of  ecclesiastical  chants,  a< 
•  music  had  been  established  in  the 
church  long  before  his  pontificate ;  andi 
John  Diaconus,  in  bis  life,  (lib*  ik 
cap.  6.)  calls  his  collection  '  Anlipho^ 
narium  Centonem,'  the  ground-work 
of  which  was  the  ancient  Greek  chant* 
upon  the  principles  of  which  it  waa 
formed.  This  is  the  opinion  of  the 
abh6  LebcBuf,  (Traits  Historique  et 
Pratique  sur  le  Chant  Eoclesiastlqoet 
chap,  iii.)  and  of  mai^  others.  The 
derivation  is  respectable  ;  but  if  the 
Romans  in  the  time  of  St.  Ambroso 
had  any  music,  it  must  have  beea 
composed  upon  the  Greek  system :  all  > 
the  arts  at  Rome,  during-  the  time  of 
%  the  emperors,  were  Greek,  and  chiefly 
cultivated  by  Greek  artists;  and  we 
h^r  of  no  mnsical  syt^tem  in  oso 
among  the  Romans,  or  at  least  nena 
is  mentioned  by  their  writers  on  tha 
art,  but  that  of  the  Greeks."  Bur- 
ney*8  Hiit.  of  Music,  and  Reaa^  Cy* 
cU^iidia,  art.  Ga«aoav. 
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^feneration  in  the  palace  of  St.  John  Latemn  for  a  fong; 
time,  together  with  the  whip  with  which  he  used  to  threa- 
ten the  .young  clerks  and  singing  boys,  when  they  sang 
out  of  tone.  He  was  so  rigid  in  regard  to  the  chastity  of 
ecclesiastics,  that  he  was  unwilling  to  admit  a  man  into  the 
priesthood  who  was  not  strictly  free  from  defilement  by  any 
commerce  with  women.  The  candidates  for  orders  were 
according  to  his  commands  questioned  particularly  on  that 
subject.  Widowers  were  excepted,  if  they  bad  observed 
a  state  of  continency  for  some  consideraUe  time.  > 

At  this  time,  as  well  as  the.  next  year  600,  he  was  con- 
fined to  his  bed  by  the  gout  in  his  feet,  which  lasted  for 
three  years;  yet  he  celebrated  mass  on  holidays,  al* 
though  with  much  pain.  This  brought  on  a  painful  burn- 
ing heat  all  over  hi|i  body,  which  tonbented  him  in  the  year 
601.  His  behaviour  in  this  sickness  was  very  exemplary. 
It  made  him  feel  for  others,  whom  he  compassionated,  ex- 
horting them  to  make  the  right  use  of  their  infirmities^ 
both  by  advancing  in  virtue  and  forsaking  vice.  He  was 
always  extremely  watchful  over  his  flock,  and  careful  to 
preserve  discipline ;  and  while  he  allowed  that  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  times  obliged  the  bishops  to  interfere  in 
worldly  matters,  as  he  himself  did,  he  constantly  exhorted 
them  not  to  be  too  intent  on  them.  This  year  be  held  a 
council  at  Rome,  which  made  the  monks  quite  independent 
by  the  dangerous  privileges  which  he  granted  them.  Gre- 
gory forbad  the  bishops  to  diminish  in  any  shape  the  goods,, 
lands,  and  revenues,  or  titles  of  monasteries,  and  took  from* 
them  the  jurisdiction  they  ought  naturally  to  have  over  the 
converts  in  their  dioceses.  But  many  of  his  letters  shew, 
that  though  he  favoured  the  monks  in  some  respects,  he 
nevertheless  knew  how  to  subject  them  to  all  the  severity 
of  their  rules.  The  same  year  he  executed  a  second  mis- 
sion into  England,  and,  in  answer  to  the  bishop  of  Iberia, 
declared  the  validity  of  baptism  by  the  Nestorians,  as 
being  performed  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity. 

The  dispute  about  the  title  of  Universal  Bishop  and  the 
equality  of  the  two  sons  of  Rome  and  Constantinople  still 
subsisting,  and  the  emperor  Maurice  having  declared  for 
the  latter,  our  pope  saw  the  murder  of  him  and  his  family 
without  any  concern  by  Phocas.  This  usurper  having  sent 
bis  picture  to  Rome  in  the  year  603,  Gregory  received  it. 
with  great  respect,  and  placed  it  with  that  of  the  empress, 
his  consort  (Leontia)  in  the  oratory  of  St.  Cassarius  in  the 
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^alabc^ ;  and  soon  after  congratulated  Phocas's  accession  to 
the  throne.  There  are  still  extant^  wriuen  upion.this  pc-* 
casion,  by  the  holy  pontiff^  three  lettersj  wherein  he  ex- 
presses his  joy>  and  returns  thanks  to  God^  for  that  exe- 
crable parricide's  accession  to  the  crown^  as  the  greatest 
blessing  that  could  befall  the  empire  ;  and  he  praises  God, 
that,  after  suffering  under  a  heavy  galling  yoke^  his  subr 
jects  begin  onde  more  to  enjoy  the  sweets  of  liberty  under 
fais  empire  :  flatteries  unworthy  a  man  of  honour^  and  es- 
pecially a  pope  ;  and  for  which  his  historian^,  Maimbourg^ 
condemns  them.  But  Gregory  thought  himself  in  cour 
science  obliged  to  assert  the  superiority  of  his  see  above 
that  of  Constantinople^  and  he  exerted  himself  much  to 
secure. it  In  general  he  had  the  pre-eminence  of  the 
holy  see  much  at  heart;  accordingly  this  same  year^  one 
Stephen^  a  Spanish  bishop,  having  complained  to  him  of 
an  unjust  deprivation  of  his  bishopric,  the  pope  sent  % 
delegate  to  judge  the  matter  upon  the  spot,  giving  him  a 
memorial  of  his  instructions,  in  which  amongpther  particu- 
lars be  orders  thus :  **  If  it  b0  said,  that  bishop  Stephea 
had  neither  metropolitan  nor  patriarch,  you  must  answer, 
that  he  ought  to  be  tried,:  as  he  requested,  by  the  holy  see^, 
which  is  the  chief  of  all  churches.'*  It  was  in  the  same 
spirit  of  preserving  the  dignity  of  his  pqntiBcate,  that  he 
resolved  to  repair  the  celebrated  churches  of  3t.  Peter  and 
St  Paul ;  with  which  view,  be  gave  orders  thisi  year  to  the 
fiubdeacon  Sabinian  (afterwards  his  succestsor  in  the  poper 
dom),  to  fell  all  the  timber  necessary  for  that  purpose  la 
the  country  of  the  Brutii,  and  send  it  to  Rome :  he  wrote 
several  other  letters  on  this  occasion^  which  are  strijcing 
proofs  of  bis  zeal  for  carrying  on  the  repairs  of  old  churches^ 
ialthough  he  built  no  new  ones.  .  ^ 

But  while  he  was  thus  intent  in  correcting  the  mischiefii 
of  ^he  late  war,'  be  saw  it  .break  out  again  in  Italy,  and  still 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  empire,  the  affairs  of  which 
were  in  a  critical  situation,  not  only  in  the  provinces  of  tb^ 
west)  but  every  where  else*  Gregory  was  much  afflicted 
with  the  calamities  of  this  last  war^  and  at  the  same  time 
his  illness  increased*  The  Lombards-made  a  truce  in  Nor 
vember  603,  which  was  to  continue  in  force  till  April  605. 
Some  time  after,  the  pope  received .  letters  from  quee^ 
Theodilinda,  with  the  news  of  the  birth  and  baptistn  of  her 
BQU  Adoaldus.  She  sent  him  also  some  writings  of  the 
abbot  Secundious  upoa  the  iifth  council,  and  desired  biogi 
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10  answer  them.  Gregory  *^  coDgratnlates  ker  on  baTiog 
caused  the  young  princei  destined  to  reign  over  the  Lom<» 
bardsy  to  be  baptised  in  the  catholic  church*"  And  as  to 
Secundinusy  he  excuses  himself  on  account  of  his  illness: 
**  I  am  afflicted  with  the  gout,"  says  he,  ^^  to  such  a  de* 
gree,  that  I  am  not  able  even  to  speak,  as  your  envoys 
know;  they  found  me  ill  when  they  arrived  here,  and  left 
me  in  great  danger  when  they  (leparted.  If  God  restores 
my  health,  I  will  return  an  exact  answer  to  all  that  tba 
abbot  Secundinus  has  written  to  me.  In  the  mean  time,  I 
send  you  the  council  held  under  the  emperor  Justinian^ 
that  by  reading  it  be  may  see  the  falsity  of  all  that  he  hat 
heard  against  the  holy  see  and  the  catholic  church*  God 
forbid  that  we  should  receive  the  opinions  of  any  beretic» 
or  depart  in  any  respect  from  the  letter  of  St.  Leo,  and 
the  four  councils :"  he  adds,  ^*  I  send  to  the  prince  Ado- 
aldus,  your  son,  a  cross,  and  a  book  of  the  gospel  id  a  Pet" 
aian  box ;  and  to  your  daughter  three  rings,  desiring  yon 
to  give  them  these  things  with  your  own  hand,  to  enhance 
the  value  of  the  present  I  likewise  beg  of  you,  to  return 
my  thanks  to  the  king,  your  consort,  for  the  peace  he  made 
for  us,  and  engage  him  to  maintain  it,  as  you  have  already 
idone.'* 

This  letter,  written  in  January  604,  is  the  last  of  Gre-* 
gory*s  that  has  any  date  to  it ;  he  died  the  12th  of  March 
following,  worn  out  with  violent  and  almost  incessant  ilI-> 
BOSS.  His  remains  were  interred  in  a  private  manner,  near 
the  old  sacristy  of  St.  Peter^s  church,  at  the  end  of  the 
great  portico,  in  the  same  place  with  those  of  some  pre* 
ceding  popes.  It  is  thought  he  was  not  above  sixty  years 
ef  s^e.  We  shall  only  add  one  particular  relating  to  our 
own  country.  Augustin  the  missionary  having  followed 
die  rule  approved  by  former  popes  of  dividing  the  revenues 
of  all  the  English  churches  into  four  parts,  the  first  for  t^e 
bishop,  the  second  for  the  clergy,  the  third  for  the  pooiy 
-and  the  fourth  for  repairing  the  church ;  this  division  was 
confirmed  by  Gregory,  who  directed  farther,  that  the 
bishop^s  share  should  be  not  only  for  himself,  bat  likewise 
for  all  his  necessary  attendants,  and  to  keep  up  hospitality^ 
,  It  remains  to  be  observed,  in  justice  to  this  pope,  that 
the  charge  of  his  causing  the  noble  monuments  of  the  an- 
cient splendour  of  the  Romans  to  be  destroyed,  in  order  to 
prevent  those  who  went  to  Rome  from  paying  more  atteti- 
Um  to  the  triumphal  archesj  &€•  than  to  thii>gs  sacred^  ia 
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ri;]Ated  by  Platina  as  a  cajumny.  Nor  is  the  story,  though 
credited  by  several  learned  authors,  particularly  by  Brucker^ 
of  his  reducing  to  ashes  the  Palatine  library  founded  by  Au« 
gustus,  and  the  burning  an  infinite  number  of  pagan  books, 
particularly  Livy,  absolutely  certain.  However,  it  is  un* 
deniable,  be  had  a  great  aversion  to  all  sucb  books,  which 
be  carried  to  that  excess,  that  he  flew  in  a  violent  passion 
with  Didier,  archbishop  of  Venice,  for  no  other  reason 
than  because  he  suflPered  grammar  to  be  taught  in  his  dio* 
cese.  In  this  he  followed  the  apostolical  constitutions: 
the  compiler  whereof  seems  also  to  have  copied  from  Gre* 
gory  Nazianzen,  who  thought  reading  pagan  books  would 
turn  the  minds  of  youth  in  favour  of  their  idolatry ;  and  we 
have  seen  more  recently  the  same  practice  zealously  de- 
fended, and  upon  the  same  principle  too,  by  Mr.  Tillembnt* 
Yet  Julian  the  apostate  is  charged  with  using  the  same 
prohibition,  as  a  good  device  to  effect  the  ruin  of  Chris- 
tianity, by  rendering  the  professors  contemptible  on  ac* 
count  of  their  ignorance.  Dupin  says,  that  his  genius  was 
well  suited  to  morality,  and  he  had  acquired  an  ipexhaus* 
tible  fund  of  spiritual  ideas,  which  he  expressed  nobly 
enough,  generally ih  periods,  rather  than  sentences:  his 
composition  was  laboured,  and  bis  language  inaccurate,  but 
easy,  well  connected,  and  always  equally  sop|K>rted.  He 
left  more  writings  behind  him  than  any  other  pope  from 
the  foundation  of  the  see  of  Rome  to  the  present  period. 
These  consist  of  twelve  books  of  **  Letters,''  amounting  to 
upwards  of  eight  hundred  in  number,  *^  A  comment  on 
the  book  of  Job,''  generally  known  by  the  name  of  '^  Gre- 
gory's  Morals  on  Job."  ^^  A  Pastoral,"  or  a  treatise  on 
the  duties  of  a  pastor.  This  work  was  held  in  such  vene* 
ration  by  the  Gallican  church,  that  all  the  bishops  wer« 
obliged,  by  the  canons  of  that  church,  to  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  it,  and  punctually  to  observe  the  rules 
contained  in  it.  He  was  author  also  of  ^^  Homilies"  on  the 
prophet  Ezekiel ;  and  on  the  gospels,  and  of  four  books 
of  *' Dialogues."  His  works  have  been  printed,  over  and 
over  again,  in  almost  all  forms,  and  at  a  number  of  difFe«. 
rent  places  on  the  continent,  as  Lyons,  Paris,  Rouen,  Basils 
Antwerp,  Venice,  and  Rome.  The  best  edition  is  that  of 
Paris,  in  1705,  in  4  vols,  folio.^ 

1  Gten.  Diet.— Bower's  Hist,  of  the  Popes.— Cave,  to),  I.— Dopiq,— Milacr^ 
Church  Bittory,  in  which  hit  works  trc  ualyztd. 
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GREGORY  XIII.  the  priocipal  event  in  whose  lite  ii 
the  reformation  he  introduceci  in  the  Roman  calendar,  wag 
born  at  Bologna  in  1502.  His  name  before  his  promotion 
*pas  Hugh  Buoncompagno.  He  was  brought  up  to  the 
study  of  the  civil  and  canon  law,  which  he  taught  in  hii 
native  city  with  uncommon  reputation.  He  was  afterwards 
appointed  judge  of  the  court  of  commerce  at  Bologna, 
From  this  city  he  removed  to  Rome,  where,  after  various 
preferments,  he  was  on  the  death  of  Pius  V.  in  1572,  una- 
nimously elected  his  successor,  and  at  his  consecration  be- 
took the  name  of  Gregory  XIII.  His  reformation  of  the 
calendar,  was  according  to  a  method  suggested  by  Lewis 
Lilio,  a  Calabrian  astronomer,  which  after  his  death  was 
presented  to  the  pope  by  his  brother.  This  method,  which 
was  immediately  adopted  in  all  catholic  countries,  but  was 
rejected  by  the  protestants  and  by  the  Greeks,  was  intended 
to  reform  the  old  or  Julian  year,  established  by  Julius 
Gsesar,  which  consisted  of  365  days  6  hours,  or  365  days 
and  a  quarter,  that  is  three  years  of  365  days  eaoh,  and 
the  fourth  year  of  366  days.  But  as  the  mean  tropical 
year  consists  only  of  365  days  5  hours  48  minutes  57  se^ 
conds,  the  former  lost  1 1  minutes  3  seconds  every  year, 
which  in  the  time  of  pope  Gregory  had  amounted  to  10 
days,  and  who,  by  adding  these  10  days,  brought  the  ac- 
count of  time  to  its  proper  day  again,  and  at  the  same  time 
appointed  that  every  century  after,  a  day  more  should  be 
added,  thereby  making  the  years  of  the  complete  centu-p 
ries,  viz.  1600,  1700,  1800,  &c.  to  be  common  years  of 
365  days  each,  instead  of  leap-years  of  366  days,  which 
makes  the  mean  Gregorian  year  equal  to  365  days  5  hours 
45  minutes  36  seconds.  This  computation  was  not  intro- 
duced into  the  account  of  time  in  England,  till  1752,  when 
the  Julian  account  had  lost  1 1  days,  and  therefore  the  3d 
of  September,  was  in  that  year  by  act  of  parliament  ac* 
counted  the  1 4th,  thereby  restoring  the  11  days  which  had 
thus  been  omitted. 

In  1584  Gregoiy  incurred  the  suspicion,  although  sjofme 
.think  without  foundation,  of  having  encouraged  the  assas- 
sination of  Elizabeth  queen  of  England,  by  Parr,  an  Eng* 
lish  catholic,  who  was  detected  in  a  conspiracy  against  the 
queen's  life.  This  pope  contributed  greatly  to  correct  and 
f^mend  Gratian's  decretals,  which  he  enriched  with  learned 
Jiptps.     He  died  of  a  quinsey,  in  the  eighty-fourth  yeay  of 
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liisage,  and  the  I4tbof  his  pontificate,  in  1586.  Several 
of  bis  '^  Letters/'  <<  Uaraogues,"&c.  are  said  to  be  in  ex- 
istence.' 

GREGORY  (Nazianzen),  was  born  A,  D.  324,  at  Azi- 
anzum,  an  obscure  village  belonging  to  Nazianzuoi,  a 
iown  of  the  second  Cappadocia,  situated  in  a  poor,  barren, 
and  unhealthy  country.  His  parents  were  persons 'Of  rank, 
^nd  no  less  eminent  for  iheir  virtues :  his  father,  whose 
name  was  also  Gregory,  had  been  educated  in  a  religion 
called  Hypsistarianisra  ^,  to  which,  being  the  religion  of  his 
ancestors,  be  was  a  bigot  in  his  younger  years ;  and  the 
deserting  it  not  only  lost  him  the  kindness  of  bis  friends, 
but  estranged  him  from  bis  mother,  and  deprived  him  of 
Jiift  estate.  Thi3,  however,  he  bore  with  great  chearful^ 
Jiess  for  the  sake  of  Christianity,  io  which  be  was  converted 
by  his  wife,  though  not  without  the  help  of  an  emphatical 
dream ;  he  was  afterwards  made  bishop  of  Nazianzum, 
.)>eing  the  second  who  sat  in  that  cb^ir»  where  be  behaved 
with  great  prudence  and  diligence.  Nor  was  our  author^s 
mother  less  eminent;  descended  of  a  pious  family,  she 
«vas  herself,  for  pie^,  so  much  the  wonder  of  her  age,  that 
this  son  was  said  to  have  been  the  pure  effect  of  het 
prayers,  and  of  a  vow  to  devote  him  to  God,  after  the  exr 
ample  of  Hannah :  aod  upon  his  birth  she  was  careful  to 
perform  her  vow. 

Thus  advantageously  born,  'he  proved  a  child  of  preg- 
nant parts ;  by  which,  and  the  a4vantage  of  a  domestic 
institution  under  his  parents,  be  soon  outsu*ipt  his  contem« 
poraries  in  learning*  Nature  had  formed  him  of  a  grave 
and  serious  temper,  so  that  bis  studies  were  not  obstructed 
by  the  little  spprts  and  pleasures  of  youth*  After  some 
time,  he  travelled  abroad  for  his  farther  improvement;  in 
which  rout,  the  first  step  be  took  was  to  Csesarea,  and  having 
rifled  the  learning  of  that  university,  he  travelled  to  Caesarea 
Philippi  in  Palestine,  where  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
masters  of  that  age  resided,  and  where  Eusebius  then  sat 
bishop.  Here  he  studied  under  the  famous  orator  Thespa- 
sias,  and  bad  among  other  fellow^pupils,  £uzo'ius,  afterwards 


*  This  was  a  kind  of  Samaritan 
mixture,  made  of  Judaism  and  Pagan- 
ismy  or  raiker  soma  select  rites  of  each. 
With  the  Gentiles,  tbey  did  honour  to 
lire  and  burning  lights,  but  rejected 
idols  isnd  saeriflees;  with  Uie  Jews, 
Ike  J  6|>Hr¥«d  tb«  gsbbathy  and  a  strict 


abstinence  from  some'  kind  of  meats, 
but  disowned  circumcision.  They 
pretended  to  worship  no  other  deitjr 
but  the  almighty,  supreme,  and  most 
high  God;  whence  they  assumed 
their  characteristie  abare-mentioiied, 
v^islos,  signifying  The  Most  iiigh. 


*  Kortri.<--Dupiu,— Bower, 
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the  Affan  bishop  of  that  place.  He  applied  himself  pav* 
ticularly  to  rhetoric,  mifuling  the  elegance,  not  th^  vanity 
and  affectation,  which  then  too  much  disgraced  that  pro^ 
fessioB.  Hence  be  removed  to  Alexandriai  whose  schools 
4vere  famous  nei(t  to  those  of  Athens,  which  he  desigae4 
/or  bis  Use  stage ;  and  therefore  went  aboard  a  ship  be* 
kmging  to  £gina,  an  Islaiui  not  far  from  Athens,  the  ma«> 
riners  of  which  were  his  familiar  acquaintance ;  but  it  being 
about  the  middle  of  November,  a  season  for  rough  weather^ 
they  were  taken  with  a  storm  in  the  road  near  Cyprus;  and 
tiie  case  was  become  desperate,  when  suddenly  the  teni*' 
pest,  it  w|is  affirmed,  ceased  by  the  prayers  of  Gregory^ 
Thus  miraculously  preserved,  he  arrived  safe  at  Athens, 
where  he  was  joyfully  entertained,  his  great  abilities  ren* 
4ering  him  the  admiration  both  of  the  scholars  and  profess 
aors.  Here  he  commenced  a  friendship  with  St.  Basil,  the 
great  companion  flf  bis  life*;  here  too  he  became  acquainted 
with  Julian,  )Bifterwards  emperor  and  apostate,  an  event 
which  he  remarkably  foretold,  although  at  that  ^me  Ju- 
lian had  given  no  ground  for  suspicion,  < 

After  the  departure  of  his  friend,  Nasianzen  was  pre? 
vailed  upon  by  the  students  to  undertake  the  professor'i 
place  of  rhetoric,  and  he  sat  in  that  chair  with  great  ap^ 
plau«e  for  a  little  while ;  but  bein^  now  thirty  years  of  age^ 
and  much  solicited  by  his  parents  to  return  home,  he  oom«r 
j>lied,  taking  bis  journey  by  land  to  Constantinople.  Here 
he  met  bi^  brother  Csesarius,  just  then  arrived  from  Alei^* 
andria,  so  accomplished  in  all  the  polite  learning  of  that 
age,  and  especially  iq  physic,  whicn  he  had  made  his  par? 
ticular  study,  thf|t  he  had  not  been  there  long  before  be 
had  public  honours  decreed  hiip,  matches  proposed  from 
noble  families,  the  dignity  of  a  senator  offered  him»  and  a 
committee  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  emperor,  to  intreat 
him,  that  though  the  city  at  that  time  wanted  no  learned 
men  in  any  faculty,  yet  tl^is  might  be  added  to  ail  its  otheF 
glory,  to  have  Cjes^rius  for  its  physician  and  inhabitiKit. 
But  Nazianzeh^s  influence  prevailed  against  all  these 
temptations ;  and  the  two  brothers  returned  home  together^, 
to  the  great  joy  of  their  ^ged  parents, 

Nazianzen  now  thought  it  time  to  fulfil  ^  vow  which  be 
had  made  during  the  storcii  above-mentioqed,  to  conse-^ 
crate  himself  to  God  by  baptism.  Afterwards  he  was  or* 
dained  a  presbyter  by  ni«  father,  who  soon  had  occasion 
to  avail  hiij[|self  of  his  assistance^     pf^goryi  the  fatfaer^ 
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Among  several  of  the  eastern  bishops,  had  received  a  creed 
compc^ted  by  a  convention  at  Constantinople,  in  the  year 
^9Sf  in  which  the  wdrd  consubstantial  being  laid  aside, 
that  article  was  expressed  thus  :  **  that  the  Son  was  in  aH 
things  like  tb^  Father,  according  to  the  Scriptures.*^  Ih 
consequence,  the  monks  of  Cappadocia,  in  denying  him 
(Communion,  were  followed  by  a  great  part  of  the  people. 
Nazianzen,  therefore,  zealously  endeavoured  to  make  up 
this  breach.  He  first  convinced  bis  father  of  the  error, 
which  he  found  him  as  ready  to  recant,  and  give  public 
satisfaction  to  tlie  people;  then  he  dealt  with  the  other  • 
party,  whom  be  soon  prevailed  with  to  be  reconciled ;  and, 
Ito  bind  all  with  a  lasting  cement,  be  made  on  this  occasion 
bis  first  oration,  ♦*  Concerning  Peace." 

Julian  had  now  ascended  the  throne;  and  in  order  to 
•oppress  Christianity,  published  a  law,  prohibiting  Chris- 
tians not  only  to  teach,  but  to  be  taught  the  books  and 
learning  of  the  Gentiles.  The  defeat  of  this  design,  next 
to  the  two  Apoltinarii  in  Syria,  was  chiefly  owing  to  Na- 
|(tanzen,  who  upon  this  occasion  composed  a  considerable 
part  of  his  poems,  comprehending  all  sorts  of  divine,  grave, 
jund  serious  subjects,  in  all  kinds  of  poetry;  by  which 
means  the  Christian  youth  of  those  times  were  completely 
furnished,  and  found  no  vrant  of  those  heathen  authors 
that  were  taken  from  them.  Julian  afterwards  coming  to 
CSaesarea,  in  the  road  to  his  Persian  expedition,  one  part 
of  the  army  was  quartered  at  Nazianzutn,  where  the  com- 
mander pereniptorily  required  the  church  (which  the  elder 
Gregory  had  not  long  since  built)  tQ  be  delivered  to  him. 
But  the  old  n^an  stoutly  opposed  him,  daily  assembling  the 
people  to  public  prs^yers,  who  were  so  affected  with  the 
common  c^use,  that  the  officer  was  forced  to  retire  for  his 
otfifi  safety.  Julian  being  slain  not  long  after,  Nazianzen 
published  ti|ro  invective  orations  against  him,  which  are  at 
once  remarkable  proofs  of  his  wit  and  eloquence,  but  which 
qualities  were  mixed  ivith  top  much  virulence  and  acri- 
mony. 

Having  by  Julianas  death  obtained  some  respite  from 
poblic  concerns,  be  made  qi  visit  to  his  friend  Basil^ 
who  was  then  in  monastic  solitude  upon  a  mountain  iit 
Ponius,  whither  h^e  had  often  solicited  Nazianzen^s  com- 
pany. The  latter  was  naturally  inclined  to  such  a  course 
of  life,  and  always  looked  upon  his  entering  into  orders  as 
m-  kipd  of  force  and  tyranny  put  upon*  him,  which  he  couM 
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hardly  digest ;  yet  he  knew  not  how  to  desert  his  parentis 

But  bis  brother  Caesarius  being  now  returned  from  court, 
where  he  had  been  for  sonie  years,  with  a  purpose  to  fix  ia 
bis  possession  at  home^  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  in- 
dulge his  inclination.  He  accordingly  retired  to  his  old 
companion,  with  whom  in  his  solitary  recess  he  remained 
several  years,  passing  the  time  in  watching^  fasting,  and 
all  the  several  acts  of  mortification.  He  was  thus  employed 
when  the  necessity  of  affairs  at  home  obliged  him  to  quit 
his  retirement.  His  father  laboured  under  the  infirmities 
-of  age,  and  being  no  longer  able  to  attend  his  charge,  pre- 
vailed with  him  to  come  home ;  he  returned  accordingly 
about  Easter,  and  published  a  large  apologetic  in  excuse 
of  his  flight,  which  bad  been  much  censored.  He  had 
not  long  entered  upon  bis  charge  of  assistant  to  his  father, 
when  the  family  had  the  misfortune  to  iosie  his  brother 
Caesarius,  who  departed  this  life  October  11,  358.  Some 
time  after,  died  of  a  malignant  fever,  his  sister  Gorgonia, 
whose  funeral-sermon  he  preached ;  as  he  did  alsp  that 
of  his  father,  the  aged  bishop  of  Nazianzum,  who  died  not 
long  after,  near  one  hundred  years  old,  having  been  forty- 
five  years  bishop  of  that  place*  In  the  conclusion  of  this 
latter  oration  he  addressed  himself  to  bis  mother  Norma, 
to  support  her  mind  under  so  great  a  loss,  consolations 
which  were  proper  and  seasonable :  for  she,  being  thus 
deprived  of  her  affectionate  partner,  and  being  nearly  of 
iequal  years  to  her  husband,  expired,  as  may  probably  be 
conjectured,  soon  iifter. 

By  these  breaches  in  the  family,  Nazianzen  was  suf- 
ficiently weaned  from  the  place  of  his  nativity  ;  and,  though 
he  was  not  able  to  procure  a  successor  to  his  father,  he 
resolved  to  throw  up  his  charge,  and  accordingly  retired  to 
Seleucia,  famous  for  the  temple  of  St.  Thercia,  the  virgin^ 
martyr ;  where,  in  a  monastery  of  devout  virgins  dedicated 
to  that  saint,  he  continued  a  long  time,  and  did  not  return 
till  the  death  of  St.  Basil,  whom  be  deeply  regretted  he 
could  not  attend  at  his  last  hours,  being  himself  confined 
by  sickness.  About  this  time  be  was  summoned  to  a  coun^ 
cil  at  Antioch,  holden.anno  378,  to  consider  the.  em*- 
peror's  late  edict  for  tolerating  the  catholics,  in  order  to 
suppress  Arianism  ;  and,  being  ordered  by  the  council  to 
fix  himself  for  that  purpose  at  Constantinople,  he  presently 
repaired  thither.  Here  he  found  the  catholic  interest  at 
th^  Ipwfest  ebb ;  tk^  Arians^  favoured  by  Valens,  bad  pos» 
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lessed  themselves  of  all  the  churchesi  and  proceeded  to 
'«uch  extremities  that  scarcely  anj  of  the  orthodox  dared 
'stvow^  their  faith.  He  first  preached  in  his  lodgings  to 
those  that  repaired  thither,  and  the  congregation  soon 
growing  numerous,  the  house  was  immediately  consecrated 
by  Nazianzen,  under  the  name  of  the  church  of  Anastasia, 
or  the  resurrection  ;  because  the  catholic  faith,  which  in 
rthat  city  had  been  hitherto  oppressed,  here  seemed  to 
-have  its  resurrection.  The  opposition  to  his  measures  but 
increased  his*  fame,  together  with  the  number  of  his  au-> 
editors,  and  even  drew  admirers  and  followers  from  foreign 
parts  ;  among  whom  St.  Jerom,  lately  ordained  presbyter, 
'came  on  purpose  to  put  himself  under  his  tutelage  and 
xliscipUne ;  an  honour  in  which  Jerom  glories  on  every  oc- 
casion. As  the  catholics  grew  more  considerable,  they 
chose -him  for  their  bishop,  and  the  choice  was  confirmed 
by  Meletus  of  Antioch,  and  Peter  who  succeeded  Athana- 
«ius  at  Alexandria;  but  he  was  opposed  by  the  Arians, 
-who  consecrating  Maximus,  a  famous  cynic  philosopher 
and  Christian,  gave  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  The 
Arian  bishop,  however,  was  at  length  forced  to  retire,  and 
ills  successor  Demophilus  was  deposed  by  the  emperor 
Theodosius,  who  directed  an  edict  to  the  people  of  Con- 
stantinople, February  27,  380,  re-establishing  the  ortho- 
dox faith;  and  afterward  coming  thither  in  person,  hb 
treated  Nazianzen  with  all  possible  kindness  and  respect^ 
and  appointed  a  day  for  his  instalment  in  the  see. 

But  this  ceremony  was  deferred  for  the  present  at  his 
own  request;  and  falling  sick  soon  after,  he  was  visited  by 
crowds  of  bis  friends,  who  all  departed  when  they  had 
tnade  their  compliments,  except  a  young  mah  with  a 
pale  look,  long  hair,  in  squalid  and  tattered  cloaths,  who, 
standing  at  the  bed*s  feet,  made  all  the  dumb  signs  of 
the  bitterest  sorrow  and  lamentation.  Nazianzen,  start* 
ing,  asked  him,  ^^  Who  he  was,  whence  he  came,  and 
what  he  wanted?'*  To  which  he  returned  no  answer, 
but  expressed  so  much  the  more  passion  and  resent- 
ment, howling,  wringing  his  hands^  and  beating  his  breast 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  bishop  himself  was  moved  to 
tears.  Being  at  length  forced  aside  by  one  who  stood 
by,  he  told  the  bishop,  ^'  This,  sir,  is  the  assassin,  whom 
«ome  had  suborned  t(>  murder  you  ;  but  his  conscience  has 
lAolested  him,  and  he  is  here  come  ingenuously  to  confess 
his  fault;  imd  to  beg  your  pardon.**    The  bishop  replied| 
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^*  Friend,  God  Almighty  be  propitious  to  you,  bis  gi^ciout 
preservation  of  me  obliges  me  freely  to  forgive  you  ;  the 
4esperate  attempt  you  designed  has  made  you  mine,  nor 
^o  I  require  any  other  reparation,  than  that  henceforth  yon 
desert  your  party,  and  sincerely  give  up  yourself  to  God/* 

Theodosius  being  highly  solicitous  about  the  peace  of  the 
church,  summoned  a  council  to  meet  at  Constantinople  in 
May  anno  3  $3.  This  is  called  the  second  general  council, 
in  which  the  Nicene  Creed  was  ratified ;  and,  because  the 
.article  concerning  the  Holy  Ghost  was  but  barely  men- 
tioned, which  was  become  one  of  the  principal  contro- 
versies of  the  age,  and  for  the  determination  of  which  the 
council  had  been  chiefly  summoned,  ^the  fathers  now  drew 
up  an  explanatory  creed,  composed,  as  it  is  said,  by  Gre** 
gory  of  Isfyssen,  and  is  the  same  which  in  our  liturgy  it 
called  the  Nicene  Creed.  The  see  of  Constantinople  was 
also  now  placed  next  in  precedence  to  that  of  Rome.  Our 
author  carried  a  great  sway  in  that  council,  where  all 
things  went  on  smoothly,  till  at  last  they  fell  iuto  distur* 
bances  on  .the  following  occasion. 

There  had  been  a  schism  for  some  time  in  the  church  of 
Antioch,  occasioned  by  the  ordination  of  two  bishops  to 
that,  see;  and  one  of  those,  named  Melitus,  happening  to 
die  before  the  end  of  the  council,  Nazianzen  proposed  to 
continue  the  other,  named  Paulinus,  then  grown  old,  for 
bis  life*  But  a  strong  party  being  made  for  one  Flavianu^ 
presbyter  of  the  church,  these  last  carried  it ;  and,  not 
content  with  that,  resolved  to  deprive  their  grand  opposer 
of  his  seat  at  Constantinople.  .  To  prevent  this  he  made  a 
formal  resignation  to  the  emperor,  and  went  to  bis  paternal 
estate  at  Nazianzura,  resolving  never  to  episcopize  any 
more;  insomuch,  that  though,  at  his  return,  he  found  the 
see  of  Nazianzum  still  vacant,  and  over-run  with  the  heresy 
of  Apollinarius,  yet  he  pertinaciously  resisted  all  intreaties 
that  were  made  to  take  that  charge  upon  him*  And,  when 
he  was  summoned  to  the  re-assembling  of  the  council  the 
following  year,  he  refused  to  give  bis  attendance,  and  even 
did  not  stick  to  censure  all  such  meetings  as|  factious,  and 
governed  by  pride  and  ambition.  In  the  mean  time,  ia 
defence  of  his  conduct,  he  wrote  letters  to  the  Roman  prse-* 
torian  prsefecjt,  and  the  consul ;  assuring  tbem,  that,  though 
he  had  withdrawn  himself  from  public  affairs,  it  was  not,  as 
some  imagined,  from  any  discontent  for  the  Iqssjof  the 
great  place  h^  had  quitted ;  and  that  he  would  aot  abandon 
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tlie  commOD  interests  of  religion ;  that  his  retirement  was 
a  matter  of  choice  more  than  necessity,  in  which  he  took 
as  great  pleasure  as  a  man  that  has  been  tossed  in  a  long 
storm  at  sea  does  in  a  safe^and  quiet  harbour.     And,  in« 
deed,  being  now  freed  from  all  external  cares,  he  entirely 
gave  himself  up  to  solitude  and  contemplation^  and  tha 
exercise  of  a  strict  and  devout  life.     At  vacant  hours  bt 
refreshed  the  weariness  of  his  old  age  with  poetry,  which 
be  generally  employed  upon  divine  subjects,-  and  serious 
reflections  upon  the  former  passages  of  his  life ;  an  ac*^ 
count  6f  which  he  drew  up  in  iambics,  whence  no  incon* 
,  siderable  part  of  his  memoir  is  derived.     Thus  he  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  days  till  his  death  in  the  year  389, 
He  made  a  wiiii  by  which,  except  a  few  legacies  to  some 
relations,  he  bequeathed  his  whole  estate  to  tlie  poor  of 
the  diocese  of  Nazianzum.    In  this  spirit,  during  the  three 
years  that  he  enjoyed  the  rich  bishopric  of  Constantinople, 
he  never  touched  any  part  of  the  revenues,  but  gave  it  all 
to  the;poor,  to  whom  he  was  extremely  liberal. 

He  was  one  of  the  ablest  champions  of  the  orthodox  faith 
concerning  the  Trinity,  whence  be  had  the  title  given  him 
of  i  ^wurm^  ^^  The  Divine,'*  by  unanimous  consent.     His 
moral  and  religious  qualities  were  attended  with  the  natural 
graces  of  a  sublime  wit,  subtle  appreheusion,  clear  judg« 
ment,  and  easy  and  ready  elocution,  which  were  all  set  off 
with  as  great  a  stock  of  human  learning  as  the  schools  of 
the  East,  as  Alexandria,  or  Athens  itself,  was  able  to  affords 
All  these  excellences  are  seen  in  his  works,  of  which  we 
have  the  following  character  by  Erasmus  ;  who,  after  hav- 
ing enriched  the  western  church  with  many  editions  of  thu 
ancient  fathers,  confesses,  that  he  was  altogether  discau-^ 
raged  from  attempting  t|;ie  translation  of  Nazianzen,  by 
the  acumen  and  smartness  of  his  ,style,  the  grandeur  and 
$ubUmi|;y  of  his^  matter,  and  thos^  somewhat  obscure  allu-^ 
•ions  that  are  frequentlji,  interspersed  among  his  writings* 
Upon  the  whole,  Erasmus  doubts  not  to  affirm,  that,  as  he* 
lived  in  the  most  learned  age  of  the  church,  so  he  was  th« 
best  scholar  of  that  age.     His  works  consist  of  sermons, 
letters,  a,nd  poems,  the  latter  evidently  imbued  with  ge«* 
liiiis, .  and  have  been  printed  in  Greek  and  Latin,  Parisi 
1609  and  ISM,  2  vols.  fol.  with  notes  by  the  learned  abbot 
de  dilli,  who  was  also  author  of  the  Latin  translatioii.  This 
edition  is  more  esteemed  than  the  new  one  of  1630.   There 
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are  some  poems  by  St  Gregory  in  ^^  Tollii  insignia  iiiM* 
Tarii  Italic!/'  Utrecht,  1696,  4to^  nev^r  printed  before.  ^ 

GREGORY  (Nyssen),  was  the  younger  brother  of  Stj 
Basil,  and  had  an  equal  care  taken  of  his  education,  beinj^ 
brought  up  in  all  the  polite  and  fashionable  modes  of  learn*^ 
ing;  but,  applying  himself  particularly  to  rhetoric,  hdf 
valued  himself  more  upon  being  accounted  jin  orator  that! 
a  Christian.  On  the  admonition  of  his  friend  Gregory 
Nazianzen  he  quitted  those  studies ;  and,  betaking  him-* 
self  to  solitude  and  a  monastic  discipline,  he  turned  his 
attention  wholly  to  the  holy  scriptures,  and  the  contro-^ 
Tersies  of  the  age ;  so  that  he  became  as  eminent  in  the 
knowledge  of  these  as  he  had  before  been  in  the  course  of 
more  pleasant  studies.  Thus  qualified  for  the  highest  dig*^ 
nity  in  the  church,  he  was  placed  in  the  see  of  Nyssa,  a 
city  on  the  borders  of  Cappadocia.  The  exact  time  of  his 
promotion  is  not  known,  though  it  is  certain  he  was  bishop! 
in  the  year  371.  He  proved  in  this  station  a  stout  cham^ 
pioQ  for  the  Nicene  faith,  and  so  vigorously  opposed  thef 
Arian  party,  that  he  was  soon  after  banished  by  the  em- 
peror Valens ;  and,  in  a  synod  held  at  Nyssa  by  the  bishofi 
of  Pontus  and  Galatia,  was  deposed,  and  met  with  very 
bard  usage.  He  was  hurried  from  place  to  place,  heavily 
fined,  and  exposed  to  the  rage  and  petulance  of  the  po« 
pulace,  which  fell  heavier  upon  him,  as  he  was  both  xxxi* 
used  to  trouble,  and  unapt  to  bear  it.  In  this  condition 
he  remained  for  seven  or  eight  years,  during  which,  how-» 
ever,  he  went  about  countermining  the  stratagems  of  the 
Arians,  and  strengthening  those  in  the  orthodox  faith ;  and 
in  the  council  of  Antioch  in  the  year  378,  be  was,  among 
others,  delegated  to  visit  the  eastern  churches  lately  ha« 
rassed  by  the  Arian  persecution.  ^ 

He  went  not  long  after  to  Arabia;  and,  having  dis^ 
patched  the  affairs  of  the  Arabian  churches,  be  proceeded 
tp  Jerusalem,  having  engaged  to  confer  with  the  bishops  of 
those  parts,  and  to  assist  in  their  reformation.  Upon,  his 
arrival,  finding  the  place  overrun  with  vice,  schism,  and 
faction,  some  shunning  his  communion,  and  others  setting 
vp  altars  iu  opposition  to  him,  he  soon  grew  weary  of  it^ 
and  returned  with  a  heavy  heart  to  Antioch:  and  being  oti 
this  occasion  consulted  afterwards,  whether  it  was  an  es- 
sential part  of  religion  to  make  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem^. 

I  C»Te,«^Dopia.—- Moren.-«*MiIiier's  Church  Hist— Saxii  Ooamftst, 
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(whicby  itseems,  was  the  opinion  of  the  monastic  discipli* 
tiarians  at  that  time),  he  declared  himself  freely  in  the  ne* 
gative.  After  this,  he  was  summoned  to  the  great  council 
at  Constantinople,  where  he  made  no  inconsiderable  figure, 
his  advice  being  chiefly  relied  on  in  the  most  important 
cases ;  and  particularly  the  composition  of  the  creed,  called 
by  us  the  Nicene  creed,  was  committed  to  his  care^  He 
composed  a  great  many  other  pieces,  commentaries  on 
different  parts  of  the  scriptures  ;  sermons ;  lives,  and  let^ 
ters.  There  is  a  good  edition  of  his  works  by  Fronton  dii 
Due,  1615,  2  vols.  fol.  and  another  of  1638,  3  vols,  f oh 
more  ample,  but  not  so  correct.  They  are,  however,  in 
less  estimation  than  the  works  of  almost  any  of  the 'fathers. 
He  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  was  alive  when  St.  Jerom 
wrote  his  "  Catalogue  of  Ecclesiastical  Writers"  in  the  year 
392  ;  and  two  years  after  was  present  at  the  synod  of  Con* 
stantinople,  on  adjusting  the  controversy  between  Agapius 
^nd  Bagadius,  as  appears  by  the  acts  of  that  council.  He 
died  March  9,  396.  He  was  a  married  man,  and  lived 
with  his  wife  Theosebia,  even  after  he  was  bishop.  Gre^ 
gory  Nazianzen,  in  a  consolatory  letter  to  his  sister  on  her 
death,  gives  her  extraordinary  commendations.^ 

GREGORY  (Theodorus),  surnamed  Thaumaturgus,  was 
descended  of  parents  eminent  for  their  birth  and  fortune, 
at  Neo^esarea,  the  metropolis  of  Cappadocia,  where  he 
was  born.  He  was  educated  very  carefully  in  the  learning 
and' religion  of  the  Gentiles  by  his  father,  who  was  a  warm 
zealot;  but,  losing  this  parent  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  he, 
enlarging  his  inquiries,  began  by  degrees  to  perceive  the 
vanity  of  that  religion  in  which  he  had  been  bred,  and 
turned  bis  inclinations  to  Christianity.  Having  laid  the 
necessary  ground- work  of  his  education  at  home,  and 
studied  the  law  for  sometime,  to  which  he  had  no  great 
rnclination,  he  resolved  to  accomplish  himself  by  foreign 
travels^  to  which  purpose  he  went  first  to  Alexandria,  then 
become  famous  by  the  Platonic  school  lately  erected  there. 
Departing  from  Alexandria,  he  came  back  probably  through 
Greece,  and  staid  awhile  at  Athens;  whence  returning 
home^  he  applied  himself  to  his  old  study  of  the  law ;  but 
again  growing  weary  of  it,  he  turned  to  the  more,  agreeable 
•peculations  of  .philosophy. 

The  fame  of  Origen,  who  at  that  time  had  opened  a 
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school  at  Cmarea,  in  Palesttnei  and  wboM  renown  M 
doubt  was  great  at  Alexandria,  soon  re^hed  bis  ears.  To 
that  city  therefore  he  betook  himself,  wiE»ere  meeting  i^ith 
f  ermilian^  a  Cappsdocian  gentleman*  and  afterwards  bishop 
of  CflBsarea,  in  that  country,  he  commenced  a  friendship 
with  him,  there  being  an  extraordinary  sympathy  and 
agreement  in  their  tempers  and  studies  ;  and  they  jointly 
put,  themselves,  together  with  Us  brother  Athenodorus, 
under  the  tutorage  of  that  celebrated  master.  Origen  en* 
deavoured  to  settle  him  in  the  full  belief  of  Christianityi 
of  which  he  had  some  insight  before,  and  to  ground  him  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  holy  scriptures,  •as  the  best  system  of 
true  wisdom  and  philosophy. 

Neo-*C8Bsar^a  was  a  large  and  populous  place,  but  being 
miserably  overgrown  with  superstition  and  idolatry,  Chris* 
tianity  bad  as  yet;  scarce  made  its  entrance  there.  How- 
ever, our  young  philosopher  was  appointed  to  be  a  guide 
of  souls  in  the  place  of  his  nativity.  Phsdinius,  bishop  of 
Amasia,  a  neighbouring  city  in  that  province,  cast  bis  eye 
upon  him  for  that  purpose ;  and  it  was  thought  his  relai* 
tion  to  the  place  would  more  endear  the  employment  t» 
him.  But,  upon  receiving  the  first  intimation  ^  the  de- 
sign, he  shifted  his  quarters,  and,  as  oft  as  sought  for,  fled 
from  one  desert  to  another ;  so  that  the  bishop  by  all  bitf 
arts  and  industry  could  not  obtain  intelligence  of  him ;  he 
therefore  constituted  him  bishop  of  the  place  in  bis  ab« 
sence,  and  how  averse  soever  he  seemed  to  be  before,  be 
now  accepted  the  charge,  when  perhaps  he  bad  a  more 
formal  and  solemn  eonsecration.  The  province  he  entered 
upon  was  difficult;  the  city  and  neighbourhood  being 
wholly  addicted  to  the  worship  of  demons,  and  there  not 
being  above  seventeen  Christians  in  those  parts,  so  that  he 
must  find  a  church  before  he  could  govern  it.  The  coun- 
try was  overrun  with  heresies^  and  himself,  though  ac- 
complished sufficiently  in  human  learnings  was  altogether 
unexercised  in  theological  studies  and  the  mysteries  of  re- 
ligion. But  here  again  he  had  immediate  ikssistance  from 
heaven ;  for,  one  night,  as  it  is  related  by  his  biographer, 
Gregory  of  Nyssen,  with  the  superstitious  spirit  then  pre- 
valent, while  he  was  musing  upon  these  things,  and  dis-». 
cussing  matters  of  faith  in  bis  own  mind,  be  had  a  vision^ 
in  which  St.  John  the  evangelist  and  the  blessed  virgin  ap- 
peared in  the  chamber  where  he  was,  and  discoursed  be- 
fore him  concerning  those  points.     In  consequence,'  after 
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their  dqiartufe,  be  immediately  peati^d  fhbt  canbkl  ai^d 
rale  of  faith  i^bich  they  bad  ddclaifed.  T6  this  ci^ed  be 
always  kept  himseify  and  beqti#athed  it  ad  an  inestimable 
deposit  to  bis  suctesftors.  The  ofi^nal^  written  with  his 
own  band,  we  are  infbrmed,  was  j^f^sefTed  iir  that  church 
in  bis  name.  It  is  cited  by  Dr.  Wateriand^  lid  e^ffii^Ss  and 
eisplicit  respecting  the  dotitritie  of  the  Trinity.  Thertt  can 
be  no  doubt  of  its  aytbenticity,  although  th^  Bociniatls 
have  taken  much  painb  to  prove  the  tMXthty, 

Thos  furnished,  he  began  to  apply  himself  more  directly 
to  the  charge  committed  to  him,  Md  be  was  said  to  be  en- 
dowed with  the  power  of  ^l^orking  ihife<ile^  i  b^nceihe  title 
of  Thaumaturgus,  or  wonder-worker,  is  eoftstantly  ascribed 
to'  him  in  the  writings  of  the  churbb.  St.  Basil  assures 
Qs,  that  upon  this  account  the  Gentiles  used  to  call  him  a 
second  Moses.  In  this  faithful  and  successful  government 
of  bis  flock  b^  continued  quietly  fill  about  anno  250,  iVbeti 
he  fled  from  the  Deciah  persecution  ;  but)  as  soon  M  the 
«torm  was  over,  he  returned  to  hia  charge,  and  in  a  general 
visitation  of  bis  diocese^  established  in  every  place  anni- 
versary festivals  and  solemnities  in  honour  of  the  martyfs 
who  had  suffered  in  the  late  persecution^  In  the  reign  of 
GalienuS)  about  the  year  260^  upon,  the  irroplion  of  the 
northern  nations  into  the  Roman  empire,  the  Goths  breaking 
into  Pontus,  Asia,  and  some  parts  df  Greece)  treated  such 
c^onfiisioU)  that  a  neighbouring  bishop  of  thdse  parts  wrote 
to  Gregory  for  advice  What  to  do :  our  author's  answer, 
aent  by  Euphrasymus,  is  called  his  <*  Canonical  Epistle,'^ 
atill  extant  among  bis  works.  Not  long  afterwards  was 
convened  that  synod  at  Antioeh)  wherein  Paul  of  Samosata, 
bishop  of  the  place,  which  he  did  not  care  to  lose,  tnade  a 
feigned  recantation  of  his  heretical  opinions.  Our  St.  Gre- 
gory was  among  the  chief  persons  in  this  synod  wbitb  met 
in  the  year  964,  but  did  not  long  survive  it,  dying  eiihet 
this  or  most  probably  the  following  year. 

St.  Basil  says  he  was  an  evangelidal  man  in  bis  whole 
life.  In  his  devotion  he  shewed  the  greatest  reverence  : 
yea  and  nay,  were  the  usual  measures  of  his  eommunica'^ 
iion«  lie  was  also  a  man  of  uAdomo&on  tneekness  and  hu<- 
thility,  and  a  Arm  adhei^ent  lo  truths  With  respect  to  the 
miracles  ascribed  to  him,  they  do  not  rest  upon  the  autho- 
rity of  his  contemporaries,  and  are  more  numerous  and 
extraordinary  than  will  now  be  readily  credited.  His  works 
were  printed  in  Greek  and  Latin,  1626,  folib,  add  In  the 
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library  of  the  fatberi.  Gerard  Vossiiu  alio  printed  an 
edition  at  Meiitz  in  1604,  4to.  Many  of  his  writings, 
however,  are  supposed  to  be  lost  * 

GREGORY  of  Tours,  St.  or  frequently  called  Geoiigic;s 
Florentius  Gregorius,  an  eminent  bishop  and  writer  of 
the  sixth  century,  descended  from  a  noble  family  of  Au- 
▼ergne,  was  born  about  the  year  544.  He  was  educated 
by  bis  uncle  Gallus,  bishop  of  Clermont,  and  became  so 
eminent  for  learning  and  virtue,  as  to  be  appointed  bishop 
of  Xours  in  the  year  573.  He  assisted  at  the  council  held 
at  Paris  in  the  year  577,  respecting  Pretextat,  bishop  of 
Rouen,  and  strongly  opposed  the  violence'  of  some  of  the 
members  of  that  assembly,  particularly  Chilperic  and  Fre- 
degonde.  He  went  afterwards  to  visit  the  tomb  of  (be 
apostles  at  Rome,  where  he  formed  a  friendship  with  St. 
Gregory  the  Great,  and  died  November  27,  595.  This 
bishop  wrote  a  **  History  of  France,*'  in  tei\  books;  eight 
books  of  "The  Miracles,  or  Lives  of  the  Saints;"  and 
other  works,  in  the  library  of  the  fathers.  The  best  edi- 
tion is  that  by  Dom  Ruinart,  1699,  fol.  His  history  is  very 
useful ;  for  though  the  style  is  dry  and  coarse,  and  the 
author  extremely  simple  and  credulous,  yet  an  ingenious 
critic  may  easily  separate  the  truths  contained  in  it  from 
the  falsehoods.  This  work  has  been  translated  into  French 
by  the  abb£  de  Marolles,  1668,  2  vols.  8vo.«* 

GREGORY  of  Rimini,  general  of  the  Augustines  1357, 
,who  died  in  1358,  was  a  celebrated  scholastic  divine,  sur* 
named  the  Authentic  Doctor,  and  wrote  a  ^^  Commentary 
on  the  Master  of  the  Sentences,*'  Valeutia,  1500,  fol.  with 
an  addition,  printed  at  Venice,  1522,  fol.;  <*  A  Treatise 
on  Usury,'*  and  other  works,  Rimini,   1522,  fol.' 

GREGORY  of  St.  Vincent,  a  Flemish  geometrician,  was 
born  at  Bruges  in  1584,  and  became  a  Jlesuit  at  Rome  at 
twenty  years  of  age.  He  studied  mathematics  under  the 
learned  Jesuit  Clavius.  He  afterward  became  a  reputable 
professor  of  those  sciences  himself,  and  his  instructions 
were  solicited  by  several  princes  :  he  was  called  to  Prague 
by  the  emperor  Ferdinand  H. ;  and  Philip  IV.  king  of  Spain 
was  desirous  of  having  him  to  teach  the  mathematics  to  his 
son,  the  young  prince  John  of  Austria.     He  was  not  less 
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Estimable  for  his  virtues  than  his  skill  in  the  sciences.  His 
well*meant  endeavours  were  very  commendable,  when  his 
holy  zeal,  though  for  a  false  religion,  led  him  to  follow  the 
army  in  Flanders  one  compaigii,  to  confess  the  wounded 
and  dying  soldiers,  in  which  he  received  several  wounds 
himself.  He  died  of  an  apoplexy  at  Ghent,  in  1667,  at 
eighty- three  years  of  age. 

As  a  writer,  Gregory  of  St  Vincent  was  very  diffuse  and! 
voluminous,  but  he  was  an  excellent  geometrician.  He 
published,  in  Latin,  three  mathematical  works,  the  prin^ 
cipal  of  which  was  his  ^^  Opus  Geometricum  Quadrature 
Circuli,  et  Seetionum  Coni,*'  Antwerp,  1647,  2  vols,  folio. 
Although  he  has  not  demonstrated,  in  this  work, .  the  qua- 
drature of  the  circle,  as  he  pretends  to  have  done^  the 
book  nevertheless  contains  a  great  number  of  truths  and 
important  discoveries ;  one  of  which  is  this^  viz.  that  if  one- 
asymptote  of  an  hyperbola  be  divided  into  parts  in  geome- 
trical progression,  and  from  the  points  of  division  ordinates 
be  drawn  parallel  to  the  other  asymptote,  they  will  divide 
the  space  between  the  asymptote  and  curve  into  equal  por- 
tions; from  whence  it  was  shewn  by  Mersenne,  that,  by 
taking  the  continual  sums  of  those  parts,  there  would  be 
obtained  areas  in  arithmetical  progressiop,  adapted  to  ab- 
/icisses  in  geometrical  progression,  and  which  therefore 
were  analogous  to  a  system  of  logarithms.  ^ 

GREGORY  (James),  the  first  of  an  eminent  family  of 
learned  men  in  Scotland,  was  the  son  of  the  Rev^  Mr.  John 
Gregory,  minister  of  Drumoak  in  the  county  of  Aberdeen^* 
and  was  born  at  Aberdeen  in  November  1638.  His  mother 
was  a  daughter  of  Mr.  David  Anderson  of  Finzaugb,  or 
Finshaugh,  a  gentleman  who  possessed  a  singular  turn  for 
mathematical  and  mechanical  knowledge.  This  mathema- 
tical genius  was  hereditary  in  the  family  of  the  Andersons, 
and  from*  them  it  seems  to  have  been  transmitted  to  their 
descendants  of  the  names  of  Gregory,  Reid,  &c.  Alex- 
ander Anderson,  cousin -german  of  the  said  David,  was 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Paris  io  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  published  there  several  va- 
luable and  ingenious  works ;  as  may  be  seen  in  our  vol..  II. 
The  mother  of  James  Gregory  inherited  the  genius  of  her 
family ;  and  observing  in  her  son,  while  yet  a  child,  a 
jitcong  propensity  to  mathematics,  she  instructed  him  her* 
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self  in  the  elements  of  that  science.  His  education  in  the 
languages  he  received  at  the  grammar-school  of  Aberdeen, 
and  went  through  the  usual  course  of  academical  studies  at 
JMarischal  college,  but  was  chiefly  delighted  with  philoso- 
phical researches,  into  which  a  new  door  had  been  lately 
opened  by  the  key  of  the  mathematics.  Galileo,  Kepler^ 
and  Des  Cartes  were  the  great  masters  of  this  new  method  | 
their  works,  therefore,  Gregory  made  his  principal  study, 
and  began  early  to  make  improvements  upon  their  disco* 
Series  in  optics.  The  first  of  these  improvements  was  the 
invention  of  the  reflecting  telescope^  which  still  bears  his 
name;  and  which  was  so  happy  a  thought,  chat  it  has 
given  occasion  to  the  most  considerable  improvements 
made  in  optics,  since  the  invention  of  the  telescope.  He 
published*tbe  construction  of  this  instrument  in  his  ^*  Optica 
promoia,**  1663,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four.  This  disoo« 
tery  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  matbematicianS| 
both  of  our  own  and  foreign  countries,  who  immediately 
perceived  its  great  importance  to  the  sciences.  Bttt  the 
manner  of  placing  the  two  specula  upon  the  same  ascis  ap«» 
pearing  to  Newton  to  be  attended  with  the  disadvantage  of 
losing  the  central  rays  of  the  larger  speculum,  he  proposed 
an  improvement  on  the  instrument,  by  giving  an  oblique 
position  to  the  smaller  Speculum,  and  placing  the  eye-glass 
in  the  side  of  the  tube.  It  is  observable,  however,  that 
the  Newtonian  construction  of  that  instrument  was  long 
abandoned  for  the  original  or  Gregorian,  which  is  now 
always  used  when  the  instrument  is  of  a  moderate  siee ; 
though  Herschel  has  preferred  the  Newtonian  form  for  the 
construction  of  those  immense  telescopes  which  he  has  of 
late  so  successfully  employed  in  observing  the  heavens. 

About  1664  or  1665,  coming  to  London,  he  became  ac<» 
quaiuted  with  Mr.  John  Collins,  who  recommended  him  to 
the  best  optic  glass- grinders  there,  in  order  to '  have  hii 
telescope  executed.  But  as  this  could  not  be  done  fof 
want  of  skill  in  the  artists  to  grind  A  plate  of  metal  for  the 
object  speculum  into  a  true  parabolic  concftve,  which  the 
design  required,  he  was  much  discouraged;  and  after  a 
few  imperfect  trials  made  with  an  ill-polished  spherical  one^ 
which  did  not  succeed  to  his  wish,  he  dropped  the  pursuit, 
and  resolved  to  make  the  tour  of  Italy,  then  the  mart  of 
mathematical  learning,  in  the  view  of  prosecuting  his  fit* 
vourite  study  with  greater  advantage. 

He  had  not  been  long  abroad  when  the  same  inventive 
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genius,  which  had  before  shewn  itself  in  practical  mathe* 
matics,  carried  him  to  seme  new  improvements  in  the  spe» 
culative  part.  The  sublime  geometry  on  the  doctrine  of 
curves  was  then  hardly  passed  its  infant  state/  and  the 
famed  problem  of  squaring  the  circle  still  continued  a  re** 
proach  to  it ;  when  our  author  discovered  a  new  analytical 
method  of  summing  up  an  infinite  converging  series,  by 
which  the  area  of  the  hyperbola,  as  well  as  the  circle,  may 
be  computed  to  any  degree  of  exactness.  He  was  then  at 
,  Padua;  and  getting  a  few  copies  of  his  invention  printed 
there  in  1667  under  the  title  **  Vera  Circuli  et  Hyperbolas 
Quadratura,*'  he  sent  one  to  his  friend  Mr.  Collins,  who 
communicated  it  to  the  royal  society,  where  it  met  with 
tHe  commendation  of  lord  Brounker  and  Dr.  Wallis.  He 
reprinted  it  at  Venice,  and  published  it  the  following  year, 
1668,  together  with  another  piece  entitled  '*  Geometrise 
pars  universalis,  inserviens  quantitatum  curvarum  transmu* 
tationi  et  mensuree,'*  in  which  he  is  allowed  to  have  shewn, 
for  the  first  time,  a  method  for  the  transmutation  of  curves. 
These  works  engaged  the  notice,  and  procured  the  author 
the  correspondence  of  the  greatest  mathematicians  of  the 
age,  Newton,  Huygens,  Wallis,  and  others.  An  account 
of  this  piece  was  also  ref^d  by  Mr.  Collins  before  the  royal 
society,  of  which  Gregory,  being  returned  from  histravels^ 
was  chosen  a  member,  admitted  the  14th  of  January  this 
year,  and  communicated  to  them  an  account  of  the  contro* 
versy  in  Italy  about  the  motion  of  the  earth,  which  was 
denied  by  Riccioli  and  bis  followers. 

The  same  year,  his  quadrature  of  the  circle  being  at* 
tacked  by  Mr.  Huygens,  a  controversy  arose  between  those 
two  eminent  mathematicians,  in  which  our  author  pro- 
duced some  improvements  of  his  series.  But  in  this  dis* 
pute  it  happened,  as  it  generally  does  in  most  others,  that 
the  antagonists,  though  setting  out  with  decent  temper, 
yet  grew  too  much  heated  in  the  combat.  This  was  the 
case  here,  especially  on  the  side  of  Gregory,  whose  de* 
fence  was,  at  bis  own  request,  inserted  in  the  ^*  Philoso- 
phical Transactions  ;'*  but  Leibnitz,  who  allows  Gregory 
the  highest  merit  for  his  genius  and  discoveries,  is  of  opi* 
nion,  that  Huygens  has  pointed  out,  though  not  errors, 
some  considerable  deficiencies  in  the  treatise  above-men* 
tioned,  and  has  shewn  a  mqch  simpler  method  of  attaining 
the  same  end.  Gregory  alse  received  from  Mr.  Ccdlina, 
about  this  time,  an  aocount  of  the  series  inveDted  \>y  sk 
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Isaac  Newton  ;  who  in  that  had  actually  effected  what  our 
author  was  stiffly  contending  against  Huygens  to  be  utterly 
impossible :  that  is,  the  ratio  of  the  diameter  of  a  circum- 
ference, expressed  in  a  series  of  simple  terms,  independent 
of  each  other,  and  entirely  freed  from  the  magic  vinculun:i 
of  surds,  in  which  they  had  till  then  been  indissolubly  held. 

In  1668  our  author  published  at  London  another  work, 
entitled  "  Exercitationes  Geometricje,'*  which  contributed 
still  much  farther  to  extend  his  reputation.  About  this 
time  he  was  elected  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  univer- 
sity of  St.  Andrew's,  an  office  which  he  held  for  six  years. 
During  his  residence  there  he  married,  in  1669,  Mary, 
the  daughter  of  George  Jameson,  the  celebrated  painter, 
whom  Mr.  Walpole  has  termed  the  Vandyke  of  Scdl- 
land,  and  who  was  fellow  disciple  with  that  great  artist 
in  the  school  of  Rubens  at  Antwerp.  His  fame  placed  him 
in  so  great  esteem  with  the  royal  academy  at  Paris,  that, 
in  the  beginning  of  1671,  it  was  resolved  by  that  aca- 
demy to  recommend  him  to  their  grand  monarch  for  a 
pension  ;  and  the  design  was  approved  even  by  Mr.  Huy- 
gens, though  he  said  he  had  reason  to  think  himself  im* 
properly  treated  by  Mr.  Gregory,  on  account  of  the  con- 
troversy between  them.  Accordingly,  several  members  of 
that  academy  wrote  to  Mr.  Oldenburg,  desiring  him  to  ac- 
quaint the  council  of  the  royal  society  with  their  proposal ; 
informing  him  likewise,  that  the  king  of  France  was  willing 
to  allow  pensions  to  one  or  two  learned  Englishmen,  whom 
they  should  recommend.  But  no  answer  was  ever  made 
to  that  proposal ;  and  our  author,  with  respect  to  this  par* 
ticular,  looked  upon  it  as  nothing  more  than  a  compliment. 

In  1672  he  published  "  The  great  and  new  art  of  weigh* 
ing  Vanity  :  or  a  discovery  of  the  ignorance  and  arrogance 
of  the  great  and-  new  artist,,  in  his  pseudo-philosophical 
writings.  '  By  M.Patrick  Mathers,  arch-bedal  to  the  uni- 
versity of  St.  Andrew's.  To  which  are  annexed  some  ten- 
tamina  die  motu  penduli  et.  projectorum."  Under  this 
assumed  name,  bur  author  wrote  this  little  piece  to  expose 
the  ignorance  of  Mr,  Sinclare,  professor  at  Glasgow,  in 
his  hydrostaticq.1  writings,  and  in  return  for  some  ill-usage 
of  that  author  tq  a  colleague  of  Mr.  Gregory's.  In  the 
same  year,  sir  Iss^tc  Newton,  pn  bis  wonderful  discoveries 
in  the  nature  of  light,  having  contrived  a  new  reflecting 
telescope,  and  made  several  objections  to  Mr.  Gregory's, 
this  gave  birth  to  a  dispute  between  those  iwo  pbilosophersj 
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which  was  continued  during  that  and  the  following  year,  in 
the  most  amicable  manner  on  each  side ;  Mr.  Gregory  de- 
fending his  own  construction  so  far,  as  to  give  his  anta- 
gonist the  whole  honour  of  having  made  the  catoptric  te- 
lescopes preferable  to  the  dioptric ;  and  shewing,  that  the 
imperfections  in  these  instruments  were  not  so  much  owing 
to  a  defect  in.  the  object-speculum  as  to  the  different  re« 
frangibility  of  the  rays  of  light.  In  the  course  of  this  dis* 
pute,  our  author  described  a  burning  concave  mirror, 
which  was  approved  by  sir  Isaac,  and  is  still  in  good 
esteem.  Several  letters  that  passed  in  this  dispute  are 
printed  by  Dr.  DcsaguHers,  in  an  appendix  to  the  English 
edition  of  Dr.  David  Gregory's  "  Elements  of  Catoptrics 
and  Dioptrics.*'  All  this  while  he  attended  the  proper 
business  of  his  professorship  with  great  diligence,  which 
taking  up  the  greatest  part  of  his  time,  especially  in  the 
winter  season,  interrupted  him  in  the  pursuit  of  his  proper 
studies.  These,  however,  led  him  to  farther  improvements 
in  the  invention  of  infinite  series,  which  he  occasionally 
communicated  to  his  intimate  friend  and  correspondent 
Mr.  Collins.  In  1674  Mr.  Gregory  was  called  to  Edin- 
burgh, to  fill  the  chair  of  mathematics  in  that  university. 
This  place  he  had  held  but  little  more  than  a  year,  when, 
in  Octbber  1675,  being  employed  in  shewing  the  satellites 
of  Jupiter  through  a  telescope  to  some  of  his  pupils,  he 
was  suddenly  struck  with  total  blindness,  and  died  a  few 
days  after,  to  the  great  loss  of  the  mathematical  world,  at 
only  thirty-seven  years  of  age. 

.  The  most  shining  part  of  Gregory's  character  is  that  of 
his  mathematical  genius  as  an  inventor.  In  this  view,  par-« 
ticularly,  he  merits  a  place  in  these  memoirs ;  and  there- 
fore we  shall  conclude  this  article  with  a  list  of  the  most 
lemarkableof  bis  inventions.  His  reflecting  telescope;  burn- 
ing concave  mirror;  his  quadrature  of  the  circle,  by  an  infi^ 
nite  converging  series;  and  his  method  for  transformation  of 
curves,  have  been  already  mentioned.  Besides  these,  he 
was  the  first  who  gave  a  geometrical  demonstration  of  lord 
Brounker's  series  for  squaring  the  hyperbola,  as  it  had 
been  explained  by  Mercator  in  his  ^*  Logarithmotechnia." 
He  was  likewise  the  first  who  demonstrated  the  meridian 
line  to  be  analogous  to  a  scale  of  logarithmic  tangents,  of 
the  half  compliment  of  Is^titude  *.     He  also  invented  and 

*  This  nuTf  ntion  if  of  great  use  ^n     inventor  of  the  demonstration  of  it  was 
'  navif aiion ;  Md  bif  ^ait  mtrii  m  Uw     sifitrwMds  asserted  b j  Dti  Halleyj  wka^ 
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4iin[MHI«tni^4  geometricftU jTt  by  the  help  of  the  byperbole, 
a  y^Tf  simple  QOfiv^rging  series  for  making  the  logarithms, 
ai)4  thfr^fpre  recommended  by  Dr.  Halley  &a  very  proper 
for  pr^otic^.  He  also  sent  to  Mr.  Collins  the  solution  of 
tlM^  famoi)s  Keplerian  problem  by  an  infinite  series.  He 
found  QMt;  «^  method  of  drawing  tangents  to  curves  geOf- 
ip.^rically»  without  any  previous  calculations.  He  gave  a 
tiile  far  the  direct  and  inverse  method  of  tangetfta,  which 
standi  upon  the  same  principle  (of  exhaustions)  with  tha^ 
qf  ^yxv^nsi,  and  difos  not  much  from  it  in  the  manner  of 
^pligatioq.  He  likewise  gave  a  series  for  the  length  of 
t^e  aro  of  a  circle  from  the  tangent,  and  vUevei^sas  aa 
4t$Q  for  the  secant  and  logaritbmie  tangent  and  seoant,  and 
wi^0  '0^sa^  Tbeae»  with  others,  for  certifying,  or  measur* 
ing  th^  length  «xf  the  elliptic  and  hyperbolic  curves,  were 
^ef^t  to  Mr*  Ccdltn^,  in  return  for  some  received  froqs^  hiaa 
^f  ^ir  Isal^c  Newtou^s ;  and  their  elegance  being  admirable, 
and  above  whatever  he  bad  produced  before,  and  after  tho 
il^anner  of  air  Isaac,  gave  room  to  think  be  had  improvcMl 
bif9aelf  greatly  by  that  master,  whose  example  he  followed, 
is\  detiYering  his  seriefi  in  simple  terms,  independent  on 
eaf^h  other. 

We  are  assured,  that  at  his  death  he  was  in  pursuit  of  a 
genc^ml  method  of  quadrature,  by  infinite  series,  like  that 
if  ^  IsaaQt  This  appeared  by  his  papers,  which  came 
intQ  the  banda  gl  bis  nephew.  Dr.  David  Gregory,  who 
puhUshed  several  of  them ;  and  he  himself  assured  Mn 
Collins,  he  had  found  out  the  method  of  making  sir  Isaac's 
aeries ;  who  thereupon  e^nciuded  he  rpust  have  written  a 
treatise  upon  it.  This  encouraged  Mr.  Stewart,  professor 
pf  matbeaos^tics  in  Aberdeen,  to  take  die  trouble  of  exa^ 
mining  his  papers,  then  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  David  Gre«« 
gory,  fhe  late  dean  of  Christ  church,  Oxford ;  but  no  such 
treatise  could  be  found,  nor  any  traces  of  it,  ai>d  the  aafiie 
bad  been  declared  before  by  Dr.  David  Gregory ;  whence 
it  happens,  that  it  is  still  unknown  what  his  method  was  of 
making  those  serieses.  However,  Mr.  Stewart  affirms, 
that,  in  turning  over  his  papers,  he  saw  several  curious 

however,  at  the  fam?  tim^  qhserrev,  Cyrtos.  Tok  I(.  1797.    The  truth  li^ 

^hat  it  was  performed,  not  without  a  complication,  tedipusness,    and  iotri- 

loog  train  of  ooasequenoes,  and  com-  oaey,  were  (malts  oomplamed  of  in  ail 

fllic^ioo;^  Hf  proiportiona,  yi^bereby  the  his  sariei,  befi^A  ^f  M4  If araf4  lo  im^. 

evidence  of  the  demonstration  was  in  a  prove  them  by  a  sight  of  those  of  sir 

j^reat  fneasure  lost,    and  the  reader  Isaac  ^f wton.  CQ^mi^c.  EpiatQ^,  ^o. 

lrei|rted  ^fere  be  sltaius  it.    Miicej.  3d. 
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Dnes  upon  paiticular  sufajects^  not  yet  printed.  On  the 
contrary,  some  letters  which  he  saw  confirmed  Dr.  David 
Gregory^s  remark,  and  made  it  evident,  that  our  author  bad 
never  compiled  any  treatise,  containing  the  foundations  of 
this  general  method,  a  very  short  time  before  his  death  ; 
so  that  all  that  can  be  known  about  his  method  can  only  be 
Collected  from  his  letters,  published  in  the  short  history  of 
his  '*  Mathematical  Discoveries,^'  compiled  by  Mr.  Collins^ 
and  his  letters  to  that  gentleman  in  the  ^^  Commercium  Epi* 
stolicum.*'  From  these  it  appears,  that,  in  the  beginning  of 
1670,  when  Mr.  Collins  sent  him  sir  Isaac  Newton's  series 
for  squaring  the  circular  aone,  it  was  then  so  much  above 
every  thing  he  comprehended  in  this  way,  that  after  hav<» 
ing  endeavoured  in  vain,  by  comparing  it  with  several  of 
his  own,  and  combining  them  together,  to  discover  the 
method  of  it,  he  concluded  it  to  be  no  legitimate  aeries ; 
till,  being  assured  of  his  mistake  by  his  friend,  he  went 
again  to  work,  and  after  almost  a  whole  year's  indefatiga* 
ble  pains,  as  he  acknowledges,  he  discovered,  at  last,  that 
it  might  be  deduced  from  one  of  his  own,  upon  the  subject 
of  the  logarithms,  in  which  he  had  given  a  method  for 
finding  the  power  to  any  given  logfirithm,  or  of  taming 
the  root  of  any  pure  power  into  an  infinite  series;  and  in 
the  same  manner,  viz.  by  comparing  and  combining  his 
own  series  together,  or  else  by  deduction  therefrom,  he  fell 
upon  several  more  of  sir  Isaac*s,  as  well  as  others  like  them, 
in  which  he  became  daily  more  ready  by  continual  prac- 
tice ;  and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  utmost  he  ever 
actually  attained  to,  in  the  progress  towards  the  discover* 
ing  any  universal  method  for  those  series.^ 

GREGORY  (David),  elder  brother  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  in  1627  or  1628,  and  although  he  possessed  all 
the  genius  of  the  other  branches  of  his  family,  was  edu-» 
eated  by  his  father  for  trade,  aii^  served  an  apprenticeship 
to  a  mercantile  house  in  Holland.  Having  a  stronger  pas* 
sion,  however,  for  knowledge  than  for  money,  he  aban- 
doned trade  in  1655,  and  returning  to  his  own  country,  he 
succeeded,  upim  the  death  of  an  <elder  brother,  to  the  estate 
of  Kinardie,  situated  al>out  forty  miles  north  of  Aberdeen^ 
where  he  lived  many  years,  and  where  thirty-two  children 
were  born  to  him  by  two  wives.    Of  these,  three  sons  made 

1  Biof.  Brit.^HulMHi'f  I>ict-**M9jrt;Q*s  Biof.  IfmiQi,-«.7refsce  to  J>r.  Jpba 
<?re(ory*s  Works,  edit.  1788,  4  Tols.  12mai 
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a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  republic  of  letters,  being  all 
professors  of  mathematics  at  the  same  time  in  three  of  the 
British  universities,  viz.  David  at  Oxlbrd,  James  at  Edin* 
liurgb}  and  Charles  at  St.  Andrew's. 

Mr.  Gregory,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  while  he  lived 
at  Kinardie,  was  a  jest  among  the  neighbouring  gentlemen 
for  his  ignorance  of  what  was  doing  about  bis  own  farm, 
but  an  oracle  in  matters  of  learning  and  philosophy,  and 
particularly  in  medicine,  which  he  had  studied  for  his 
amusement,  and  began  to  practise  among  bis  poor  neigh- 
bours. He  acquired  such  a  reputariou  in  that  science, 
that  he  was  employed  by  the  nobility  and  gentlemen  of 
that  county,  but  took  no  fees.  His  hours  of  study  were 
singular.  Being  much  occupied  through  the  day  with 
those  who  applied  to  him  as  a  physician,  he  went  early  to 
bed,  rose  about  two  or  three  in  the  morning,  and,  after 
applying  to  his  studies  for  some  hours,  went  to  bed  again, 
and  slept  an  ^our  ortwo  before  breakfast.  He  was  the 
first  man  in  that  country  who  had  a  barometer ;  and  hav- 
ing paid  great  attention  to  the  changes  in  it,  and  the  cor- 
responding changes  in  the  weather,  be  was  once  in  danger 
of  being  tried  by  the  presbytery  for  witchcraft  or  conjur^,- 
tion.  A  deputation  of  that  body  waited  upon  him  to  in- 
quire into  the  ground  of  certain  reports  that  had  come  to 
their  ears ;  but,  affording  them  ample  satisfaction,  a  prose- 
cution was  prevented.  «, 

About  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  he  removed 
with  his  family  to  Aberdeen,  and  in  the  time  of  queeti 
Anne's  wars  employed  his  thoughts  upon  an  improvement 
in  artillery,  in  order  to  make  the  shot  of  great  gqns  more 
destructive  to  the  enemy,  and  exeputed  a  model  of  the 
engine  he  had  contrived.  The  late  Dr.  Reid,  in  his  ad- 
ditions to  the  lives  of  the  Gregory^;,  published  in  Hutton^s 
Dictionary,  informs  us  th?U  he  conversed  with  a  clock- 
maker  at  Aberdeen,  who  had  been  employed  in  making  thi$ 
model ;  but  having  made  many  different  pieces  by  direction 
without  knowing  their  intention,  or  how  they  were  to  be 
put  together,  he  could  give  no  account  of  the  whole.  After 
making  some  experiments  with  this  piodel,  which  satisfied 
bim,  Mr.  Gregory  was.  so  sanguine  in  the  hope  of  being 
useful  to  the  allies  in  the  war  against  France,  that  he  set 
about  preparing  a  field  equipage  with  a  view  to  make  a 
campaign  in  Flanders,  and  ih  the  meantime  sent  his  modell 
to  his  son  the  Savilian  professor,  the  subject  of  pur  next 
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Article,  that  he  might  have  his,  and  sir  Isaac  Newton^s  opi-> 
nion  of  it.  His  son  shewed  it  to  Newton  without  letting 
hioi  know  that  liis  own  father  was  the  inventor'of  it.  Sir 
Isaac  was  much  displeased  with  it,  saying,  that  if  it  had 
tended  as  much  to  the  preservation  of  mankind,  as  to  their 
destruction,  the  inventor  woiild  have  deserved  a  great  re« 
ward  :  but,  as  it  was  contrived  splely  for  destruction,  and 
would  soon  be  known  by  the  enemy,  he  rather  deserved 
to  be  punished,  and  urged  the  professor  very  strongly  to 
destroy  it,  and  if  possible,  to  suppress  the  invention.  It 
is  probable  the  professor  followed  this  advice,  as  he  died 
soon  after,  and  ihe  model  was  never  found.  Sir  Isaac's 
objection,  however,  appears  rather  to  be  fastidious,  and 
might  apply  with  equal  force  to  any  improvement  in  mus«* 
kets,  &c.  or  to  gunpowder  itself-— When  the  rebellion 
broke  out  in  1715,  Mr.  Gregory  went  a  second  time  to 
Holland,  and  returned  when  it  was  over  to  Aberdeen, 
where  he  died  about  1720,  aged  ninety-threfe,  leaving  be- 
hind him  a  history  of  his  own  time  and  country,  which  was 
never  published.  One  of  his  daughters  was  mother  to  the 
late  celebrated  Dr.  Thomas  Reid  of  Glasgow,  by  whom  the 
above  particulars  were  first  communicated** 

GREGORY  (David),  son  of  the  preceding,  and  nephew 
to  the  inventor  of  the  reflecting  telescope,  was  born  June 
24,  1661,  at  Aberdeen;  where  he  also  received  the  first 
grounds  of  his  learning,  but  was  afterwards  removed  to 
Edinburgh,  and  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  in  that  university. 
The  great  advantage  of  his  uncle's  papers  induced  his  friends 
to  recommend  the  mathematics  to  him  ;  and  he  had  a  natu« 
ral  subtilty  of  genius  particularly  fitted  for  that  study,  to 
which  he  applied  with  indefatigable  industry,  and  suc« 
ceeded  so  well  that  he  was  advanced  to  the  mathematical 
chair,  at  Edinburgh,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three.  The 
same  year  he  published  a  treatise,  entitled  "  Exercitatio 
Geometrica  de  dimensione  figurarum,"  Edinb.  1684,  4t09 
in  which  assuming  the  doctrine  of  indivisibility,  and  the 
arithmetic  of  infinites,  as  already  known,  he  explained  a 
method  which  not  only  suited  his  uncle's  examples,  left  by 
him  without  any  way  of  finding  them,  but  discovered  others, 
by  which  an  infinite  number  of  curve-lines,  and  the  areas 
contained  between  them  and  right  lines  (such  as  no  other 
inethod  then  known  extended  to)  might  be  measured.     He 

>  Uttltoa'K  Diet.— Glei^'s  Supplement  to  the  Eacycl.  Briiannica, 
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bad  already  seen  some  binto  in  his  uncle's  papers  concern* 
i^g  sir  Isaac  Newton's  method,  of  which  he  made  the  best 
use  he  coald  ^ ;  and  the  advantage  be  found  thereby  raised 
an  ardent  desire  in  him  to  see  that  method  published.. 
Under  this  impalient  expectation,  the  **  Principia'^  was  no 
sooner  out  in  1687,  but  our  author  took  it  in  band,  and 
presently  made  himself  so  much  master  of  it  as  to  be  able 
to  read  his  professorial  lectures  upon  the  philosophy  con* 
tained  in  it,  and^  causing  his  scholars  to  perform  their  ex«- 
erciaes  for  their  degrees  upon  several  branches  of  it,  be-** 
came  its  first  introducer  into  the  schools. 

He  continued  at  Edinburgh  till  1691,  when,  hearing  of 
Dr.  Bemard^s  intention  to  resign  the  Savilian  professorship 
of  astronomy  at  Oxford,  he  left  Scotland,  and,  coming  to 
London^  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  royal  society  :  and 
paid  his  addresses  to  sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  took  the  first 
opportunity  of  recommending  him  to  Mr.  Flamstead  (mas- 
ter of  the  mltfaematical  school  in  Christ's- hospital,  Lon* 
dkm)^  with  a  letter,  recommending  his  mathematical  merit 
above  all  exception  in  these  terms :  ^^  Sir,  it  is  almost  a 
foitnight  since  I  intended,  with  Mr.  Paget  and  another 
friend  or  two,  to  have  given  you  a  visit  at  Greenwich  ;  but 
tending  to  the  Temple  coffee-house,  I  understood  you  had 
OOt  been  in  London  for  two  or  three  weeks  before,  which 
nade  me  think  you  were  retired  to  your  living  for  a  time. 
The  bearer  hereof,  Mr.  Gregory,  matheroatic  professor  of 
Edinburgh  college,  in  Scotland,  intended  to  have  given 
yoiU  a  visit  with  us.  You  will  find  him  a  very  ingenious 
person,  and  a  good  mathematician,  worth  your  acquaint* 
Slice.*'  In  proceeding,  he  mentions  our  author  as  a  fit 
person,  in  ^ase  of  Mr.  Flamstead's  death,  to  carry  on  his 
astronomical  views.  Thus  recommended,  the  royal  astro*- 
SM>mer  used  his  best  interest  to  procure  him  success  at  Ox*- 
fordy  where  he  was  elected  astronomy^professor  this  year, 
having  been  first  admitted  of  Baliol  college,  and  incorpo- 
rated M.  A.  February  8,  and  he  was  created  M.  D.  on  the 


*  In  h\*  L»tin  *•  Treatwa  of  Practi- 
cal Geometry,*  there  is  a  series  of 
|us  uncle's,  wbick  he  reoommeiids  for 
miuaring  Uif  circle,'Uioaf h  it  oopYevf  cs 
so  tAovr,  as  to  be  utterly  of  oo  use  ii| 
practice,  without  aonio  farther  artifice. 
7hii  18  olMQrvfd  by  Mr.  Madauria, 
who  published  an  Eoglish  translation  of 
it  in  174$,  8to,  with  additions,  and  the 
second  edition  was  printed  at  £dini« 


burgh,  1751, 8vo.  However,  Mr.  Mac- 
laurin*s  remark  shewR  our  author's  r^kitl 
in  infinite  series  to  be  very  impet&ot, 
at  the  time  of  reading  those  lecture^* 
from  which  the  tract  was  compiled 
after  his  death ;  and  Mr.  Cetes,  of  Cam- 
bridge, spake  slightly  of  bis  abilities  Ip 
thatdoctrin?.    Gen.  Diet.  vol.  IV.  p. 
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18tb  of  the  same  month,  but  he  had  no  relish  for  the  teob* 
nioal  part  of  his  profession,  and  was  seldom  seen  in  the 
^observatory.  His  genius  lay  more  to  geometry;  and  in 
that  way  he  succeeded  very  well,  both  in  his  elements  of 
optics*,  and  of  physical  and  geometrical  astronomy.  Thid 
last  is  reckoned  his  master-piece;  and,  having  finished  it 
in  1702,  folio,  he  immediately  engaged  in  carrying  on  the 
noble  design  of  his  predecessor,  Dr.  Bernard,  to  print  all 
the  works  of  the  ancient  mathematicians,  the  first-fruits  of 
which  appeared  in  an  edition  of  Euclid's  works  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  folio,  the  following  year.  In  the  same  design 
he  afterwards  joined  with  his  colieagoe.  Dr.  Halley,  in  pre» 

Jaring  an  edition  of  ^*  Apollonius's  Conies :''  Dr.  Bernard 
ad  left  materials  for  the  four  first  books,  which  our  author 
undertook  to  complete^  but  was  prevented  by  bis  deatbi 
which  happened  October  10,  1708.  He  died  at  the  Grey«* 
hound-inn,  at  Maidenhead,  in  Berkshire,  in  his  way  frorti 
London  to  Bath.  His  disorder  was  a  consumption.  He 
was  interred  at  Maidenhead,  but  there  is  a  handsome 
marble  monument  erected  to  his  memory  in  St.  Mary's 
ehurch  at  Oxford^  by  his  wife. 

Our  professor's  genius  lay  chiefly  in  inventing  new  and 
elegant  demonstrations  of  the  discoveries  made  by  others^ 
He  gave  the  first  demonstration  of  that  curve,  which  is  ^ell 
known  since  by  the  name  of  catenaria,  or  the  curve  that  is 
formed  by  a  chain  fastened  at  each  end  ;  and  first  disco-* 
vered,  that  this  curve  inverted  gave  the  form  of  a  true  and 
legitimate  arch,  all  the  parts  supporting  each  otherf.  There 
are  several  other  papers  of  his  in  the  '^  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions," vols.  XVin.  XIX.  XXI.  XXIV.  and  XXV.  He 
left  also  in  MS.  '<  A  short  treatise  of  the  nature  knd  arith- 
metic of  Logarithms,"  which  is  printed  at  the  end  of  Keiirt 
translation  q£  Commandine's  Euclid ;  and  the  <^  Treatise  of 
Practical  Geometry"  mentioned  in  the  note,  as  published 
by  Mr.  Maclaurin.     His  explication  of  dir  Isaac  Newton's 

*  It  wai  pubfisbed  in  1S9S,  in  La-  by  Dr.  Browne ;  and  a  third  in  1735, 

tin.  entitled  <*  Catoptrics  &  Dioptrics'  by  Dr.  Desaguliers,  who  added  an  ap- 

S]^h6rtcak  Elementa,  OioH."  8to,  and  pendix,  containing  the  htftory  6f  th6 

tHift  cotepUcd  from  his  leOtures,  read  two  reflecting  teiesoope^,   with  tlleif 

at  £diabafyh  in  16S4.     In  it  be  gires  seTeral  improvements  at  that  time, 

the  preference  to  sir  Isaac  Newton's  f  This  is  printed  in  the  Phil.  Trans, 

feflecting  telescope,  above  that  of  bis  No.  Sdh    He  observes,  that  arches  ot 

nnde  Jam^  Gregory.    It  was  much  all  othrir  forma,  id  stone,  bflck^  and  the 

esteenled  for  the  neatness  and  easiness  like,  are  only  supported  by  incfuding 

Of  th^  demoQstrationi  ;  and  a  <econd  tomb  catvttaryeifrte,  tHthiliCfaM  br^lRHll 

edition  in  English  came  out  in  1705«  of  their  forming  stones. 
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Boethod,  to  construct  the  orbit  of  a  comet  by  three  accorate 
observations,  is  commended  by  Dr.  Halley.  Our  author  waa 
a  most  intimate  and  confidential  friend  of  sir  Isaac,  and 
was  intrusted  with  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  ^'  Princtpia,'' 
for  the  purpose  of  making  observations  on  it.  Of  these 
Newton  availed  himself  ia  the  second  edition^  they  having 
come  too  late  for  his  first  publication,  which  was  exceed- 
ingly hurried  by  Dr.  Halley,  lest  Newton's  backwardness 
might  not  let  it  appear  at  all.  There  is  a  complete  copy 
of  these  observations  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  presented  to  it  by  Dr.  James  Gre- 
gory, the  present  professor  of  the  practice  of  medicine. 
These  contain  many  sublime  mathematical  discussions^ 
many  valuable  commentaries  on  the  '^  Principia,*'  and 
many  interesting  anecdotes.  There  are  in  it  some  para- 
graphs in  the  band-writing  of  Uuygens  relative  to  his 
theory  of  light. 

Dr.  David  Gregory  married,  in  1695,  Elizabeth,  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Oliphant  of  Langtown  in  Scotland.  By 
this  lady  he  bad  four  sons,  of  whom,  the  eldest,  David^ 
was  elected,  from  Westminster  school  in  1714,  student  of 
Christ  church,  Oxford  ;  became  rector  of  Semly  in  Wilt- 
shire; was  installed  canon  of  Christ  church,  June  8,  1736^ 
and  dean,  May  18, 1756.  He  was  appointed  the  first  pro- 
fessor of  modern  history  and  languages  on  the  foundation 
of  that  professorship  by  George  I.  prolocutor  of  the  lower 
bouse  of  convocation,  and  master  of  Sherburn  hospital, 
near  Durham.  He  died  and  was  interred  in  Christ  church 
cathedral,  1767,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age,  in  the 
same  grave  with  his  wife  Mary  (Grey),  who  died  in  1762. 

When  Dr.  David  Gregory,  the  Savitian  professor,  quitted 
Edinburgh,  he  was  succeeded  in  the  professorship  at  that 
University  by  his  brother  James,  likewise  an  eminent  ma« 
thematician ;  who  held  that  office  for  thirty -three  years, 
and,  retiring  in  1725,  was  succeeded  by  the  celebrated 
Maclaurin.  A  daughter  of.  this  professor  James  Gregory, 
a  young  lady  of  great  beauty  and  accomplishments,  was 
the  victim  of  an  unfortunate  attachment,  that  furnished  the 
subject  of  Mallet^s  welUkoown  ballad  of  ^^  William  and 
Margaret."  Another  brother,  Charles,  was  created  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  at  St.  Andrew's  b}'  queen  Anne,  in 
1707*  This  office  he  held  with  reputation  and  ability  for 
thirty-two  years;  and^  resigning  in  1739^  was  succeeded 
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by  his  sonj  who  eminently  inherited  the  talents  of  his  fa- 
mily, and  died  in  1763.* 

GREGORY  (John),  professor  of  medicine  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  was  born  at  Aberdeen  in  1724.  He 
was  the  third  son  of  James  Gregory,  M.  D.  professor  of 
medicine  in  King's  college,  Aberdeen,  by  Anne^  daughter 
of  the  rev.  George  Chalmers,  principal  of  King's  college 
there.  His  grandfather  was  David  Gregory  of  Kinardie, 
and  his.  grand-uncle  the  James  Gregory^  whose  life  we 
have  first  given,  the  inventor  of  the  reflecting  telescope. 
Though  the  father  of  Dr.  John  Gregory  died  when  he  waa 
very  young,  his  education  was  carefully  superintended,  and 
he  made  a  rapid  progress  in  his  studies,  and  tike  the  res^ 
.of  his  ancestors  became  deeply  versed  in  mathematical 
knowledge.  He  also  cultivated  an  elegant  and  just  taste^ 
clearness  and  beauty  of  expression,  with  precision  of 
judgment,  and  extensive  knowledge.  He  was  the  early, 
intimate,  and  constant  friend  and  associate  of  Drs.  Gerard, 
Beattie,  and  the  other  eminent  men  who  belonged  to  the 
university  of  Aberdeen.  In  1742,  he  went  to  Edinburgh 
to  prosecute  the  study  of  medicine,  and  thence  to  Leydeti 
in  1745,  and  to  Paris  in  1746,  for  further  improvement 
On  his  return  he  was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  in 
King^s  college,  Aberdeen^  and  had  at  the  same  time  the 
degree  of  M.  D.  conferred  upon  him.  He  held  this  pro* 
fessorship  for  a  few  years.  In  1754,  he  went  to  London, 
where  he  cultivated  the  acquaintance,  and  fixed  the  esteem 
and  friendship  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  literati 
Inhere.  Edward  Montague,  esq.  an  eminent  mathematician, 
maintained  a  firm  friendship  for  the  doctor,  founded  on  a 
similarity  of  manners  and  studies.  His  lady  the  celebrated 
Mrs.  Montague,  and  George  lord  Lyttelton,  were  of  the 
number  of  his  friends  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  he 
would  have  continued  in  London,  and  practised  there  in 
his  profession,  if  the  death  of  his  brother  Dr.  James  Gre- 
gory, professor  of  physic  in  King's  college,  Aberdeen,  ia 
1756,  had  not  occasioned  his  being  recalled  to  his  native 
university  to  fill  that  chair.  His  occupations  in  physic  no^ 
began  to  be  active ;  he  gave  a  course  of  lectures  in  physic, 
and  practised  in  his  profession,  with  great  success.     In  the 

'  Biog.  Brit. — Button's  Dictionary. — Hleig's  Supplement  to  the  Encyclop« 
Britan.— Letters  by  EmiDent  Persons,  18 Id,  3  vols  8vo,  by  which  we  hav« 
been  enabled  to  corrtcc  the  date  of  Dr.  Gregory't  death,  giren  trrooioutly  by 
all  his  biof  raphcri. 
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abot^-meotiotied  year,  while  at  London^  he  was  elected  ft 
fellow  of  the  royal  society.  In  1766,  on  the  death  of  Dr. 
Kobert  Whytt,  the  ingenious,  profewor  6f  the  theory  of 
physic  at  Edinburgh^  Dr.  Gregory  was  called  to  succeed 
hiniy  as  his  majelty's  first  physician  in  Scotland  ;  and  about 
the  same  time  he  was  chosen  to  (ill  the  chair  of  professor  of 
the  practice  of  physic^  which  was  just  resigned  by  Dr. 
Rutherford.  Dr.  Gregory  gave  three  successive  courses  of  ^ 
practical  lectures.  Afterwards  by  agreement  with  his  in- 
genious colleague,  Dr.  Cullen,  they  lectured  alternate  ses- 
sions, on  the  practice  and  institutions  of  medicine,  with 
just  and  universal  approbation,  till  the  time  of  Dr.  Gre*- 
gory's  death. 

The  doctor  having  attained  the  first  dignities  of  his  pro- 
fession in  his  native  country,  and  the  most  important  me- 
dical station  in  the  university,  far  from  relaxing  from  that 
mttentioU  to  the  duties  of  his  profession  which  had  raised 
bim,  endeavoured  to  merit  the  rank  be  held  in  it,  and  in 
the  public  esteem,  by  still  greater  exertions  of  labour  and 
assiduity.  It  was  during  this  lime  of  business  and  occupa* 
tiou,  that  he  prepared  and  published  his  practical  Syllabus 
for  the  use  of  students,  which,  if  it  had  been  finished, 
would  have  proved  a  very  useful  book  of  pmctice ;  and 
likewise,  those  admired  *^  Lectures  on  the  Duties,  Offii^e, 
and  Studies  of  a  Physician.'* 

Dr.  Gregory,  for  biany  years  before  his  death,  felt  the 
approach  of  disease,  and  apprehended,  from  an  hereditary 
Itnd  crilel  gout,  the  premature  death,  which  indeed  to6 
^on  put  a  period  to  his  life  and  usefulness.  In  this  anxious 
expectation,  he  had  prepared  *^  A  Father's  Legacy  to  his 
Daughters.''  But  for  some  days,  and  even  that  preceding 
his  death,  he  had  been  as  well  as  usual ;  at  midnight,  he 
was  left  in  good  spirits  by  Dr.  Johnstone,  late  physician  in 
Worcester,  at  that  time  his  clinical  clerk;  yet  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  lOth  of  February,  1773^  he 
was  found  dead  in  his  bed. 

Dr.  Gregory  Was  tall  in  pertfon,  and  remarkable  for  the 
sweetness  of  his  disposition  and  ooufitetiailce)  as  Well  as  fot 
the  ease  and  openness  of  his  manners.  He  was  M  tiniver-^ 
sal  and  elegant  scholar,  an  experienced,  learned^  sagdcious^ 
and  humane  physician — a  professor,  who  had  the  happy 
talent  of  interesting  his  pupils,  and  of  directing  their  at- 
tention to  subjects  of  importancai  and  of  eaplaining  difE* 
culties  with  simplicity  and  cleamesp.    He  entered  with 
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jp'eat  warmth  into  the  interests  aitd  conduct  of  his  bear^^rs^ 
and  gave  such  as  deserved  it  evety  encouragement  and  as-^ 
sistance  in  bis  power :  open,  frank,  social,  and  undisguised 
in  bis  life  and  manners,  sincere  i^  bis  friendships,  a  ten* 
der  husband  and  father :  and  an  unaffected,  cheerful,  can-* 
did,  benevolent  man. 

Dr.  Gregory  married  in  1752,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
William  lord  Forbes :  he  lost  this  amiable  lady  in  1761  : 
$he  left  the  doctor  three  sons  and  three  daughters.  Hii 
eldest  son,  James  Gregory,  M.  D.  now  professor  of  medi* 
eine  in  Edinburgh,  is  likely  to  perpetuate  the  honours  of 
this  learned  fapiily,  which  has  given  sixteen  professors  td 
British  universities. 

Dr.  Gregoty  published :  1.  **  Comparative  View  of  the 
dtate  and  faculties  of  Man  with  those  of  the  Animal  World,'* 
Svo.  This  Work  was  first  read  to  a  private  literary  society 
at  Aberdeen,  and  without  the  most  distant  view  to  publican 
lion.  Many  hints  are  thrown  out  in  it  on  subjects  of  con* 
sequence,  with  less  formality,  and  more  freedom,  than  if 
publication  had  been  originally  intended.  The  author  put 
his  name  to  the  second  edition  of  this  work ;  many  addition^ 
are  also  joined  to  it ;  and  it  is  dedicated  to  George  lord 
Lyttelton,  who  always  professed  a  high  esteem  for  th^^ 
author  and  his  writings.  This  work,  ind^eed,  if  the  authoi^ 
had  left  no  bther,  ndust  convince  every  one,  that,  as  a  maa 
of  science,  he  possessed  extensive  knowledge,  exquisite 
taste  and  judgment,  and  great  liberality  of  mind.  2.  "  Ob- 
$ervatioif»s  on  the  duties  and  offices  of  a  Physician,  and  on 
the  method  of  prosecuting  inquiries  in  Philosophy,'*  1770, 
^vo,  published  by  one  who  heard  the  professor  deliver  them 
in  lectures ;  but  they  were  acknowledged,  and  republished 
in  a  more  correct  form,  by  the  author,  in  the  same  year. 
i.  "  Elements  of  the  practice  of  Physic  for  the  use  of 
Students,"  1772,  republished  1774,  and  intended  as  a  text 
book,  to  be  illustrated  by  his  lectures  on  the  practice  of 
physic ;  but  he  died  before  he  had  finished  it,  and  before 
he  had  finished  the  first  course  of  lectures  which  he  gav^ 
on  that  te^t. 

The  doctor*s  death  happened  while  he  was  lecturing  on 
the  pleurisy. — His  son.  Dr.  James  Gregory,  finished  thdt 
eourse  of  lectures,  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the  ilni- 
tersity ;  and  published  in  1774^,  a  small  tract  of  his  father'^, 
entitled  **  A  Father's  tegacy  to  his  Daughters;"  which 
was  written  solely  for  their  use  (about  eight  years  before 
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the  author  died)  with  the  tenderest  affection^  and  deepest 
conceni  for  their  happiness.  This  work  evifices  great 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  of  the  worlds  and  mani- 
fests ^ucb  solicitude  for  their  welfare  as  stronely  recom- 
inends  the  advice  which  he  gives.  In  178^8,  all  his  works 
were  published  together  in  4  vols.  Svo^  with  a  life  of  hioo- 
selfy  and  an  account  of  his  family.^ 

GREGORY  (JoiiN),  a  learned  divine  of  a  different  fa- 
mily from  the  preceding,  was  born  November  10,  1607,  all 
Agmondesham,  in  Buckinghamshire*  There  appeared  in 
bis  infancy  such  a  strong  inclination  to  leaNHOg,  as  recom- 
mended him  to  the  notice  of  some  persons  of  the  best  rank 
in  the  town  ;  and,  his  parents  being  well  respected  for  their 
piety  and  honesty,  it  was  resolved  to  give  him  a  liberal 
education  at  the  university,  the  expence  of  which  they 
were  not  able  to  support.  To  this  purpose,  he  was  chosen 
at  the  age  of  fifteen,  by  Dr.  Crooke^to  go  with  sir  WiHian 
Drake  to  Christ  church,  in  Oxford,  whom  he  attended  in 
the  station  of  a  servitor,,  and  be  was  soon  after  retained  by 
sir  Robert  Crook  in  the  same  capacity  ;  Dr.  George  Mor- 
ley,  afterwards  bishop  of  Winchester,  was  their  tutor.  Mr. 
Gregory  made  the  best  use  of  this  favour,  and  applied 
so  closely  to  his  studies,  for  several  years-  at  the  rate 
of  sixteen  hours  each  day^  that  he  became  almost  a  pro- 
digy for  learning.  He  tooji  his  first  degree  in  arts  in  1628, 
and  commenced  master  in  1631 ;  about  which  time,  enter- 
ing into  orders,  the  dean.  Dr.  Brian  Duppa,  gave  hinft 
a  chaplain's  place  in  that  cathedral.  In  1634,  he  published 
a  Second  edition  of  sir  Thomas  Ridley's  *^  View  of  the  Civil 
and  Ecclesiastical  Law,,"  4to,  with  notes ;  which  was  well 
received,  and  afforded  the  world  eminent  proofs  of  his  ex- 
tensive knowledge ;  the  notes  shewing  him  well  versed  in 
historical,  ecclesiastical,  ritual,  and  oriental  learning,  and 
a  considerable  master  of  tl>e  Saxon,  French,  Italian,  Spa- 
nish, and  all  the  eastern  languages.  All  these  acquisitions 
were  the  pure  fruit  of  his  own  industry  y  for  he  had  no  as- 
sistance, except  for  the  Hebrew  tongue,  in  which  Mr.  John 
Dod,  the  decalogist,  gave  him  some  directions,  during  one 
yacation  that  he  resided  with  him  near  Banbury*  His  me- 
rit engaged  the  farther  kindness  of  Dr.  Duppa ;  and,  when 
that  prelate  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Cbichestec 
in  1638,  he  made  Mr.  Gregory  his  domestic  chaplain,  and 

-     >  lik  prefixed  te  bis  Workt,— «aid  m  tbe  Manchener  Memoin,  178^* 
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Mmetiine  after  gave  him  a  prebend  in  that  church.  His 
patron  also  continued  his  favours  after  his  translation  to  the 
see  of  Salisbury  in  1641^  when  be  seated  him  in  a  stall  of 
that  cathedral. 

But  he  did  not  enjoy  the  benefit'  of  these  preferments 
long  :  being  a  firm  loyalist,  as  well  as  his  ps^tron,  he  was 
deprived  of  both  by  the  tyranny  of  the  usurpers,  and  was 
reduced  some  years  before  his  death  to  great  distress.  la 
these  circumstances,  he  was  taken  into  the  house  of  on^ 
Sutton,  to  whose  son  he  had  been  tutor ;  this  was  an  ob-^ 
scure  ale-house  on  Kiddington-green,  near  Oxford,  where 
he  died  March  13,  Ib46,  of  an  hereditary  gout,  with  which 
be  had  been  troubled  for  above  twenty  years,  and  which 
at  last  seized  his  stomach.  His  corpse  was  carried  to  Ox- 
ford, and  interred,  at  the  expence  of  some  friends,  in  that 
cathedral.  He  was  honoured  with  the  acquaintance  and 
favour  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  age,  and  held  a  corre^ 
spondence  with  several  eminent  persons  abroad,  as  well 
Jews  and  Jesuits,  as  others.  His  works  are,  *<  Notes  and 
Observations  on  some  passages  of  Scripture,^'  published  a 
little  before  his  death  in  1646,  4to,  and  besides  being  re- 
printed four  times  in  the  same  form,  were  translated  into 
Latin,  and  inserted  in  the  **  Critic!  Sacri."  His  posthu- 
mous works  were  published  by  his  friend  Mr.  John  Gur- 
gany,  B.  D.  of  Merton  college,  in  a  quarto  volume,  entitled 
"  Gregorii  Posthuma,"  1650,  1664, 1671,  and  1683.  This 
volume  contains,  I.  ^^  A  Discourse  of  the  LXX  Interpreters; 
the  place  and  manner  of  their  interpretation.*'  II.  ^^  A 
Discourse  declaring  what  time  the  Nicene  Creed  began  to 
be  sung  in  the  Church.'*  III.  *^  A  Sermon  upon  the  Re* 
surr^ction,  from  1  Cor.  xv.  verse  20."  IV.  "  ILouvav  ^siref^ 
0r,  a  Disproof  of ,  him  in  the  third  of  St.  Luke,  verse  36^'* 
y.  **  Episcopus  Puerorum  in  die  Innocentium."  VI.  "  De 
^ris  &  Epochis,  shewing  the  several  accounts  of  time 
among  all  nations  from  the  creation  to  the  present  a^." 
VII.  *VThe  Assyrian  Monarchy,  being  a  description  of  its 
rise  and  fall."  VIII.  **  The  description  and  use  of  the 
Terrestrial  Globe.".  Besides  these,  he  wrote  a  tract  en» 
titled  <^  Alkibla,"  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  vindicate  the 
antiquity  of  worshiping  towards  the  East.  There  is  a 
manuscript  of  his  entitled  '^  Observationes  in  loca  qu»daia  ' 
excerpta  ex  Johannis  Malelse  chronographia,"  in  the  pub- 
lic library  at  Oxford ;  and  he  Iritendied  to  have  publi^hect  a 
Latin  translation  of  that  author  With  annotations.    Ho 
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tfm8lat0d  Ukt^iiQ  ffom  Greek  inlo  Latin,  1.  ^'Palladiiit  dm 
Cpni\\>w»  Indis  &  Braclunanibu^;'*   2.  *^  S;  Anbrosiuf  de 
Moribus  Brajchinfu^noruoi  ;*'    3.  ^^  Anonymus  de  Brach** 
manibus  :^'  which  translations  came  after  bis  death  into 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Edmund  Chilmead,  chaplain  of  Christ 
churchy  Oxford^  and  then  into  those  of  Edward  Byshe,  esq^ 
whq  published  them  in  his  own  name  at  London,  1665, 4to.^ 
GREGORY   (George),  D.  D.  a  divine  and  miscelia- 
neous  writer,  was  descended  from  a  family,  originally  from 
S^ilandf  but  a  branch  of  which  was  settled  in  Ireland* 
liis  father,  who  had  been  educated  in  Trinity  college^ 
Dublin,  held?  &t  the  time  of  his  son's  birth,  the  living  of 
Edernin,  and  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  Ferns.     Dr. 
Gregory  was  born  April  14,  1754,  and  after  his  father's 
death  in  1766,.  wa9  removed  to  Liverpool,  where  his  mo- 
ther fixed  her  residence.     He  passed  some  time  under  the 
tuition  of  an  excellent  schoolmaster  of  the  name  of  Holden, 
Ity  whom  he  Was  much  distinguished  for  his  proficiency  iit 
Iganiing.     As  it  was  his  mother's  desire  that  he  should  be 
brought  up  to  commerce,  he  spent  some  years  in  mer« 
cantile  employments ;  but  a  taste  for  literature,  which  con- 
tinued to  be  his  ruling  propensity,  produced  a  final  deter- 
mination in  favour  of  a  learned  profession.     Although  the 
zegttlar.  process  of  education  for  this  purpose  had  been  in** 
tierrupted,  the  intervening  variety  of  pursuit  and  obserVa* 
Mon:  proved  the  foundation  of  a  great  store  of  information 
relative  to  the  arts  and  sciences,  to  commerce,  manufac^^ 
liires,  ajid  political  institutions,  that  was  very  useful  in  his 
!l.i|bsequent  cQippilations.     When  his  destination  was  fixed^ 
he  passed  an  interval  of  study  at  the  university  of  Edin^* 
VuTgb,  and  in  1 176  entered  into  holy  orders.     He  first  offi« 
elated  as  a  curate  at  Liverpool,  where  he  distinguished 
llimself  as  a  preacher,  and  wrote  some  occasional  pieces  in 
the  periodical  journals  and  magazines,  particularly  against 
the,  slave  trade)  wh^h  he  had  the  spirit  to  attack  in  the 
ptrincipal  seat  of  tb^^i^affic.     Iti  1782"  be  removed  to,Lon- 
don,  and  obtained  th6  curacy  of  St.  Giles's  Cripplegate,  in 
vidbich  parish  he  became  very  popular,  both  in  that  capa^ 
city  and  afterwards  Ibis  their  mornang  preacher.     His  otbei^ 
London  preferments,  if  they  may  be  so  called.  Were  the 
*  dincy  tod  lectureship  of  St*  Botolph's,  die  lectureship*  of 
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Bt.XMiB%  me  of  tbe  weekly  lectureships  of  St.  Afitholm>, 
and  a  email  prebend  in  St.  Paurs,  which  he  relinquishied 
for  the  rectory  of  Stapleford  in  Hertfordshire.  He  wa^ 
also  some  time  one  of  the  evening  preachers  at  the  Founds 
ling  hospital.  In  1804  he  was  presented  by  Mr.  Adding^ 
ton,  now  lord  Sidmouth,  to  the  valuable  living  of  West 
Ham  in  Essex,  where  in  a  little  time  the  powers  of  his 
constitution,  although  apparently,  a  strong  one,  suddenly 
gave  way,  and  he  died,  after  a  short  confinement,  March 
12,  1808. 

The  greater  part  of  Dr.  Gregory's  time,  after  his  arrival 
in  London,  was  spent  in  literary  employment,  and  princi- 
pally in  compilations  that  were  successful  and  useful.  He 
was  the  first  who,  about  17^2-3,  suggested  a  series  of  ex- 
tracts from  eminent  authors,  which  were  published  by  the  late 
Mr.  Kearsiey  of  Fle^c^street,  under  the  name  of  *^  Beaat> 
ties,**  and  had  a  very  extensive  sale.  He  afterwards  pub- 
lished an  original  work,  entitled  ^*  Essays  historical  and 
snond,**  1785,  8vo,  which  introduced  him  very  favourab^ 
to  the  notice  of  the  public,  and  reached  a  second  editidti 
in  1788.  This  was  followed  by,  1.  A  translation  of  Lowth^s 
jLectures  on  the  sacfed  poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  1787.^*  i» 
«  Church  History,**  1788,  and  1795,  2  vols.  3.  ««  Life  of 
Chatterton,**  178^,  8vo,  inserted  afterwards  in  the  <*  Bio- 
graphia  Britasnica,**  for  which  it  ^as  originally  intended. 
4.  ^^  Sermons,**  1789.  5.  A  translation  of  Telemachus,  or 
ratber  a  revisal  of  Hawkesworth*s  transition j  1795,  4to. 
€.  "  The  Economy  of  Nature,**  3  vols.  8vo.  7.  "  A  Dic- 
tionary of  Aru  and  Sciences,'*  1 806,  2  vols.  4to.  To  some 
of  these  it  is  supposed  he  contributed  little  more  than  his 
Dame ;  but  the  number  of  works  which  he  conipiled  with- 
out his  name,  would  furnish  perhaps  a  more  numerous  list. 
Among  others  he»  was  many  years  editor  of  the  '^  New  An- 
nual Register,**  conducted  through  the  whole  of  the  French 
war  with  bitter  hostility  to  the  measures  of  the  British  go- 
vernment. He  took  advantage,  however,  of  the  short  in* 
terval  of  peace,  to  give  it  a  turn  favourable  to  the  then  ad- 
ministration, which  it  is  said  procured  him  the  living  of 
West  Ham.  He  left  in  the  press  *^  Letters  on  Natural  and 
Experimental  Philosophy,"  and*  a  ^'Series  of  Letters  to 
his  Son,*'  which  have  since  been  published.' 

GRENADA  (Lewis  be),  a  celebrated  Dominican  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  one  of  the  gre.atest  masters  of  what 
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Boman  catholics  call  the  spiritual  life,  was  born  in'  1504,  at 
Grenada.     He  was  educated  in  the  bouse  of  the  marquitf 
de  Mondejar,  and  acquired  great  reputation  by  his  piety^ 
preaching,  and  writings.     The  kings  of  Portugal  and  Cas-* 
tile  had  a  particular  esteem  for  him,  and  would  have  raised 
him  to  the  highest  ecclesiastical  dignities,    but  he  per-* 
fisted  in   refusing  their  offers^     He  died  December  31, 
1588.     His  works  have  been  translated  into  French  by 
JAr,  Girard,  in  2  vols,  folio,  and  10  vols.  8vo.     They  are 
said  to  be  written  with  uncommon  eloquence  of  style,  and 
contain  solid  instruction.     The  principal  are,  **  The  Sin- 
ner^s  Guide,^*  1  vol. ;  the  '^  Memorial  of  the  Christian  Life,** 
with  the  supplement,  3  vols. ;  a  *^  Treatise  on  Prayer,**  2 
vols. ;  an  excellent  <<  Catechism,*'  4  vols. ;  the  edition  of 
1709  is  more  complete  than  the  preceding  ones.     *'  In<» 
structions  for  Preachers,**  8vo,  a  ti^Aise  on  the  duties  of 
bishops ;  ^^  Sermons,**   6  vols.    8vo,    Antwerp,   1604,  in 
•  l^tin  ;  the  Life  of  the  Holy  Priest,  Avila,  &c.^ 

GRESHAM  (Sir  Thomas),  descended  of  an  ancient 
family  distinguished  by  many  honourable  persons,  which 
took  its  name  from  a  town  so  called  in  Norfolk,  was  the 
jounger  son  of  sir  Richard  Gresham,   knight,  alderman, 
sheriff,  and  lord  mayor  of  London,  an  opulent  merchant; 
and  a  man  of  great  public  spirit,  who  died  in  February 
ljf48.     His  brother,  sir  John  Gresham,  was  also  an  opu- 
lent merchant,  and  had  served  the  offices  of  alderman, 
sheriff,  and  lord  mayor.     He  died  of  a  pestilential  fever  in 
1556,  after,  among  other  acts  of  munificence,  endowing  the 
free  school  of  Holt  in  Norfolk,  and  bestowing  the  govern- 
ment of  it  on  the  fishmongers*  company  in  London.    Tho^- 
inas,  the  son  of  the  preceding  sir  Richard,  was  born  in 
)519  at  London,  and  bound  apprentice  to  a  mercer  there 
while  he. was  young :  but,  to  enlarge  his  mmd  by  an  edu-" 
cation  suitable  to  his  birth  and  fortune,  was  sent  to  Caius 
(College,  then  Gonvil-ball,  in  Cambridge;  where  he  ve* 
mained  a  considerable  time,  and  made  such  improvemente^ 
fin  learning,  that  Caius  the  founder  of  the  college  style&i 
))im  **  doctissimus  mercator,**  the  very  learned  merchant, 
However,  the  profits  of  trade  were  then  so  great,  and  such 
large  estates  had  been  raised  by  it  in  his  own  family,  that 
ike  afterwards  engaged  in  it,  and  was  admitted  a  member 
pf  the  Mercers*  company  in  1543.    About  this  time  b^ 
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ttiarried  Anne,  the  daughter  of  William  Fernley,  esq.  of 
West  Creting,  in  Suffolk,  and  widow  of  William  Reade,  of 
Fulham,  in  Middlesex,  esq.,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  named 
Richard, who  not  long  after  succeeded  his  father  in  the  office 
of  agent 'to  king  Edward  for  taking  up  money  of  the  mer- 
chants at  Antwerp,  and  removed  to  that  city  with  his  family 
in  1551. 

The  business  of  his  employ  gave  him  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  and  much  uneasiness.  The  usual  method  in  whick 
the  business  of  taking  up  money  of  the  mei*chants  at  Ant- 
werp for  the  king's  use,  had  been  managed,  was  greatly  to 
the  prejudice  ef  the  crown  of  England,  as  well  by  giving  a 
veiy  large  interest  for  the  money  borrowed,  as  other  in- 
<conveniencies,  when  the  principal  was  not  paid  within  the 
time  of  the  contract.  And  as  the  money  which  was  now 
taken  up  in  Mr.  Gresbam's  agency,  was  not  paid  at  the 
time  agreed  on,  this  gave  him  great  uneasiness,  his  bxtsi- 
ness  being  then  to  get  it  prolonged,'  which  was  not  to  be 
done  without  the  consideratioi)  of  the  king's  purchasing 
jewels  or  some  other  commodities  to  a  large  amount,  as  a 
consideration  for  prolongi;ig  the  debt,  besides  continuing 
the  interest.  But  this  way  of  proceeding  he  neither  thought 
for  his  majesty's  honour  nor  his  own  credit,  as  his  agent, 
and  therefore  projected  the  following  scheme  to  bring  the 
king  wholly  out  of  debt  in  two  years — Provided  the  king 
and  council  would  assign  him  1200/.  Qr  1300/.  a  week,  to 
be  secretly  received  at  one  man's  hands,  that  so  it  might 
be  kept  secret,  he  would  so  use  that  matter  in  Antwerp, 
'  that  every  day  he  would  be  seen  to  take  up  in  his  own 
name  200/.  sterling  by  exchange,  which  would  amount  in 
one  year  to  73,000/.  and  so  doing  it  should  not  be  per- 
ceived nor  give  occasion  to  make  the  exchange  fall.  He 
proposed  farther,  that  the  king  should  take  all  the  lead 
into  his  own  hands,  and  making  a  staple  of  it,  should  put 
out  a  proclamation  or  shut  up  the  custom-house,  that  no 
lead  should  be  conveyed  out  of  the  kingdom  for  five  years ; 
by  which  the  king  might  cause  it  to  rise,  and  feed  them  at 
Antwerp  from  time  to  time,  as  they  should  have  need.  By 
which  means  he  might  keep  his  money  within  the  realm, 
and  bring  himself  out  of  the  debts  which  his  father  and  the 
late  duke  of  Somerset  had  brought  upon  him.  This  scheme 
being  put  into  execution,  had  thei  proposed  effect  in  dis- 
charging his  majesty's  debts,  which  were  very  consider- 
isble,  ias  well  as  in  raising  his  majesty's  credit  so  high 
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•broad,  tbat  be  inigbt  bare  borrowed  what  supas  he  pleased ; 
and,  by  the  advantageous  turn  which  by  this  means  was 
given  to  the  excliange  in  favour  of  ^England,  not  only  the 
price  of  all  foreign  cptninoditi^s  was  greatly  sunk  and 
abated;  but  likewise <  gold  and  9ilver,  which  before  bad 
been  ei^ ported  in.  large  quantiviesi,  were  most  plentifully 
brought  back  again. 

In  the » performance  of  these  services',  Gresham  often 
ltretch^d  his  own  credit,  and  kept  up  the  exchange  a^ 
b^  own  risky '  by  which  be  frequently  lost  several  hundred 
pounds  at  a  time;  and  on  one  particular  time  he  took  up 
40,000/.  for  the  king's  service.  In  the  course  of  these 
transactions,  he  had  frequently  occa9iam  to  meddle  with 
political  affairs,  as  well  as  those  immediately  committed  te 
bis  charge,  through  the  application  of  the  emperor^s  sis* 
ieff  then  regent  in  tbe  Netherlands,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
king  his  master ;  so  that  be  made  at  least  forty  journeys 
from  England  to  Antwerp  during  the  remainder  of  the 
abort  reign  of  Edward  VI.  These  services  were  so  accept- 
able to  ibe  young  monarch,  that  about  three  weeks  before 
bis  death,  he  granted  to  Mr.  Gresham,  as  a  mark  of  bi9 
favour,  100/.  a  year  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever.  Mr, 
jCresbam  also  obtained,  in  the  course,  of  tbat  reign  grants 
of  estates  and  reversions  t6  the  value  of  about  300/.  a  year. 
He  was  but  a  young  man  when  6rst  employed  by  king  Ed- 
ward ;  and  the  skill  and  prudence  displayed  in  the  various 
matters  in  which  he  was  employed,  discovered  an  uncomr 
mon  knowledge  of  mercantile  affairs.  But  notwithstanding^ 
bis  abilities,  and  the  considerable  services  be  bad  rendered 
^0  the  crown,  he  was,  upon  tbe  accession  of  queen  Mary, 
removed  from  his  agency.  This  induced  him  to  draw  up 
a  memorial  of  bis  services  to  the  late  king,  which  he  sent 
to  a  minister  of  slate  to  be  laid  before  her  majesty;  and 
the  services,  represented  as  done,  not  opiy  to  the  king,  but 
to  the  nation  in  general,  by  tbe  increase  both  of  money 
and  trade,  and.  the  advancement  of  the  public  credit,  being 
observed  to  be  fact,  he  was  taken  soon  after  into  the 
queen^s  service,  and  reinstated  in  his  former  employment, 
as  appears  by  the  commissions  given  him  at  different  times 
•during  that  reign.  After  the  decease  of  queen  Mary,  in 
1558,  he  was  taken  immediately  into  the  service  of  queen 
JCii^zabeth,  who  employed  him  on  her  accession  to  provide 
^ndJ[>uy  up  arms ;  and  in  1559  she  conferred  on.  him  tbe 
i^npi^  of  iLnigfathoody  und  appoinle^  bm  ber  agent^  m 
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fbreign  pgrts.^  'lii  this  state  of  cA'edit  and  reputation,  h6 
thought  prbp^.to^prbvide  himself  with  a  mansion -house  in 
ibe  city,  s^v^le  to  his  station  and  dignity ;  and  with  thia 
spirit  built  aJarge^sTnd  samptuons  house  for  his  own  dwell* 
ing,  on  the^we^side  of  Bishopsgate-street,  London,  af- 
terwards calied'  Gresham-college,  where  he  maintained  aa 
establishment  becoming  his  character  and  station.  Bat 
this  flow  of  prosperity  received  a  heaivy  check  by  the  loss 
of  bis  only  son,  aged  16  years,  wiio  died  in  1564,  and 
was  buried  in  St.  Helenas  church,  opposite  to  bis  mansieq. 
faouse« 

At  this  time  the  merchants  of  London  met  in  Lombard* 
street,  exposed  to  the  open  air  and  ali  the  injuries  of  the 
weather.  To  remedy  which  inconvenience,  sir  Thomases 
lather  during  his  shrievalty  wrote  a  letter  to  sir  Tbornas 
Audeley  then  lord-privy-seal,  acquainting  him  that  there 
were  certain  houses  in  that  street  belonging  to  sir  George 
Monoux,  which  if  purchased  and  pulled  dowA,  a  handsome 
exchange  might  be  built  on  the  ground  ;  he  therefore  de- 
sired his  lordship  to  move  his  majesty,  that  a  letter  mi^t 
be  sent  to  sir  George,  requiring  him  to  sell  those  houses 
to  the  mayor  and  commonalty  of  the  city  of  London  for 
that  purpose.  The  building  he  supposes  would  cost  up- 
wards of  2000/.,  IDOO/.  of  which  he  doubts  not  to  raise 
before  be  was  out  of  bis  office :  but  nothing  effectual  war 
done  in  it.  Sir  Thomas  therefore  took  up  his  father's  de- 
sign, and  improving  upon  his  spirit,  proposed  that  if  the 
citizens  would  give  him  a  piece  of  ground  in  a  proper 
place  large  enough  for  the  purpose,  he  would  build  an 
exchange  at  his  own  expence  with  large  and  covered 
walks,  where  the  merchants  and  traders  of  all  sorts  might 
daily  assemble  and  transact  business  at  all  seasons,  Without 
interruption  from  the  weather  or  impediments  of  any  kind. 
This  generous  offer  was  gratefully  accepted,  and  in  1566 
•everal  houses  upon  Cornhill  and  the  back  of  it,  with  three 
alleys,  called  Swan-alley,  New-alley,  and  St.  Christo- 
pher's aHey,  containing  in  all  eighty  houses,  were  purchased 
by  the  citizens  for  more  than  3532/.  and  sold  for  478/.  on 
condition  of  pulling  them  down,  and  carrying  off  the  stuff. 
This  done,  the  ground- plot  was  made  plain  at  the  charges 
of  the  city,  and  possession  given  to  sir  Thomas,  who  was 
•tyled  "  Agent  to  the  queen*s  highness  ;'*  and  who,  on  the 
7th  of  June,  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  foundation ;  and 
jtfte  work  was  forthwith  followed  with  such  diligencei  that 
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by  Not.  1567,  the  same  was  covered  with  slate,  and  the 
shell  shortly  after  fully  finished.  It  is  said  that  the  timber 
of  which  this  fabric  was  built,  was  first  framed  and  put  to«> 
gether  at  Battisford,  near  Ipswich,  in  Suffolk,  and  thence 
brought  to  London. 

The  plan  of  this  edifice  was  formed*  from  the  exchange 
at  Antwerp,  being  an  oblong  square,  with  a  portico  sup- 
ported with  pillars  of  marble,  ten  on  the  north  and  south 
sides,  and  seven  on  the  east  and  west ;  under  which  stood 
the  shops  each  seven  feet  and  a  half  long,  and  five  feet 
broad,  in  all  120,  twenty- five  on  each  side  east  knd  west, 
and  thirty-four  and  an  half  north,  and  thirty-five  and  an 
balf  south,  each  of  which  paid  sir  Thomas  ^L  105.  a  year 
upon  an  average.  There  were  likewise  other  shops  fitted 
up  at  first  in  the  vaults  below,  but  the  dampness  and  darkr 
ness  rendered  these  so  inconvenient,  that  the  vaults  were 
soon  let  out  to  other  uses ;  upon  the  roof  stood  at  each 
corner,  upon  a  pedestal,  a  grasshopper,  which  was  the 
crest  of  sir  Thomases  arms.  This  edifice  was  fully  com- 
pleted, and  the  shops  opened  in  1569 ;  and  Jan.  29,  1570, 
queen  Elizabeth  attended  by  her  nobility,  came  from  Somer^** 
set-house  thither,  and  caused  it  by  a  trumpet  and  a  herald 
to  be  proclaimed  "  The  Royal  Exchange."  The  story,  how- 
ever, of  sir  Thomas's  having  on  this  day  reduced  a  costly 
pearl  to  powder,  and  drank  it  up  in  a  glass  of  wine,  seems 
to  rest  on  very  slender  foundation^  and  is  very  incon- 
sistent with  his  character,  who  knew  how  to  unite  the 
magnificence  of  the  nobleman  with  the  prudence  of  the 
merchant 

In  the  mean  time  he  had  scarcely  e/itered  upon  the  exe* 
cutioh  of  this  noble  design,  when  in  1566,  he  was  sent 
over  to  Antwerp  to  take  up  the  sum  of  14,667/.  Flemish 
money,  for  her  majesty,  and  prolong  the  time  of  payment 
for  34,385/.  more ;  and  in  December  of  the  same  year, 
there  was  another  debt  of  the  queen's  prolonged  of  8532/. 
Flemish.  Sir  Thomas,  however,  perceiving  the  disad- 
vantage of  borrowing  money  from  foreigners,  at  an  exor- 
bitant interest,  advised  her  majesty  to  take  up  what  money 
she  wanted  of  her  own  merchants  ;  which  advice,  however, 
was  not  immediately  adopted,  but  in  1569  an  opportunity 
occurred  which  rendered  his  advice  necessary.  The  quar;^ 
rel  which  at  this  time  took  place  between  queen  Elizabeth 
and  the  king  of  Spain,  obliged  the  English  merchants  to 
send  their  efi*ects  to  Hamburgh,  on  which  the  duke  of 
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Alva^  governor  of  the  Netherlands,  prohibited  all  com- 
merce with  England.     Upon  this,  secretary  Cecil,  who  was 
then  at  the  head  of  the  exchequer,  had  his  fears  lest  the 
merchants  woald  not  have  money  enough  to  carry  on  their 
trade,  and  the  queen  les^t  the  falling  off  in  the  duties  on 
(^th  might  prevent  her  paying  her  debts  abroad.     Sir 
Thomas,  however,  when  consulted,  told  the  secretary  that 
in  his  opinion  the  queen  needed  be  at  no  difficulty  to  pay 
her  creditors,  if  she  saw  her  merchants  well  paid  in  London 
their  first  payment,  which  was  half  of  her  debt  to  them ; 
for  by  the  time  the  other  half  should  be  payable,  the  mer- 
chants would  have  plenty  of  money  both  here  and  at  Ham- 
burgh.    He  assured  him,  that  the  commodities  shipped  by 
our  merchants  from  Hamburgh  were  well  worth  100,000/. ; 
and  those  shipped  hence  with  our  goods   thither,   were 
worth  upwards  of  200,000/.  so  that  the  duty  upon  cloths 
(10,000/.  at  least)  would  enable  the  queen  to  discharge  her 
debt.     As  to  the  secretary's  fears  respecting  the  merr 
chants,  sir  Thomas  observed  that  there  was  no  foundation 
for  them,  considering  the  great  vent  our  commodities  had 
at  Hamburgh  already,  and  were  likely  to  have,  and  there- 
fore he  advised  that  the  first  payment  agreed  on  at  Ham- 
burgh should  above  all  things  be  provided  for ;  assuVing 
the  secretary,  that  he  knew  certainly  that  the  duke  of  Alva 
was  more  troubled  with  the  queen's  great  credit,  and  with 
the  vent  of  her  commodities  at  Hamburgh,  than  he  was 
with  any  thing  else,  and  ^^  quaked  for  fear  ;'*  that  this  was 
one  of  the  principal  hindranyces  to  the  payment  of  the  tenth 
penny,  then  demanded  by  the  duke  for  the  sale  of  any 
kind  of  goods  in  the  Netherlands ;  which  he  believed  would 
be  his  undoing.     He  then  renewed  his  advice  respecting 
borrowing  of  her  own  subjects  in  preference  to  foreigners, 
urging  many  reasons  grounded  on  jfacts.     When,  however, 
the  motion  of  lending  money. to  the  queen  was  first  pro- 
posed among  the  merchants  by  sir  Thomas,  it  met  with 
great  opposition,  and  was  negatived  in  the  common-hall ; 
but  upon  more  mature  consideration  afterwards  several  of 
the  merchants  and  aldermen  lent  her  majesty  various  sums 
of  money,  to  the  value  of  16,000/.  for  six  months,  at  6,  per 
i:eni»  interest  for  that  time.     She  gave  bonds  to  each  of 
them  separately  for  re-payment,  and  likewise,  other  accus- 
tomed bonds  to  discharge  them  of  the  statute  of  usury;  and 
when  the  six  months  were  expired,  she  prolonged  the  pay* 
W^nt  fpr  six  months  more^  paying  the  same  interest,  with 
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Iirokagte.  As  her  majesty  was  thus  enabled  to  borrovr 
uoney  of  her  own  subjects^  instead  of  foreigners,  and  the 
commerce  with  Flanders,  particularly  Antwerp,  was  now 
prohibited,  sir  Thomas's  office  as  agent  for  her  majesty  in 
those  parts,  ceased  of  course.  But  in  1572,  to  shew  her 
legard  for  him,  she  was  pleased  to  appoint  him,  together 
with  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  bishop  of  London, 
and  other  persons  of  eminence,  assistants  to  the  lord  mayor 
for  the  government  of  the  city  of  London  during  her  in- 
tended progress  that  summer.  This  method  was  after* 
wards  continued  on  similar  occasions,  and  sir  Thomas 
Gresham  was  joined  in  the  commission  till  1578/ 

Though  sir  Thomas  had  purchased  very  large  estates  in 
several  counties  of  England,  yet  he  thought  a  country  seat 
near  London,  to  which  he  might  retire  from  business  and 
the  hurry  of  the  city  as  often  as  he  pleased,  would  be  very 
convenient  With  this  view  he  bought  Osterley«park,  near 
Brentford,  in  Middlesex,  where  he  built  a  large  magnifi* 
cent  seat  within  the  park,  which  he  impaled,  being  welt 
wooded,  and  furnished  with  many  ponds  stocked  with  HA 
and  fowl,  and  of  great  use  for  mills,  as  paper*mills,  oil- 
mills,  and  corn-mills.  Ixk  1578,  queen  Elizabeth  visited 
Osterley,  where  sir  Thomas  entertained  her  magnificently. 
On  this  occasion,  having  given  it  as  her  opinion  that  the 
court  before  the  house  would  look  better  divided  with  a 
wall,  sir  Thomas  in  the  night  sent  for  workmen  from  Lon- 
don, who  so  speedily  and  so  silently  performed  their  task^ 
that  before,  morning  the  wall  was  finished,  to  the  great 
sarprize  of  the  queen  and  her  courtiers,  one  of  whom, 
however,  observed,  that  it  was  no  wonder  that  he  who 
could  build  a  change  should  so  soon  change  a  building. 
This  became  afterwards  the  property  of  the  family  of 
Child,  and  is  now  that  of  the  right  hon.  the  earl  of  Jersey, 
by  marriage  into  that  family. 

Before  Osterley  was  completed,  sir  Thomas  pfojected 
and  executed  that  noble  design  of  converting  his  mansion- 
house  in  Bishopsgate-street  into  a  seat  for  the  muses,  and 
endowing  it  with  the  revenues  arising  from  the  royal  ex- 
change after  his  decease.  While  he  was  m^itating  this 
design,  the  university  of  Cambridge  wrote  him  an  elegant 
Latin  letter,  reminding  him  of  a  promise,  as  they  had 
been  informed,  to  give  them  500/.  either  towards  building 
a  new  college  there,  or  repairing  one  already  built.  This 
letter  was  dated  March  14^  1574-5;  and  it  was  followed 
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hy  another  of  the  25th,  to  acquaint  him  with  a  report  tifef 
ba4  heard)  that  he  bad  promised  lady  Burghley  both  to 
found  and  epdov  a  college  for  the  profession  of  the  aevem 
liberal  sciences.  They  <^ser^e,  that  the  only  place  primer 
for  such  a  design^  was*  either  London,  Oxlord,  or  Ca«i«» 
bridge ;  they  endeavour  to  dissuade  him  from  London^  leek 
it -should  prove  prejudicial  to  the  two  universities;  and 
they  hope  he  wilt  not  make  choice  of  Oxford,  since  be  was 
himself  bred  at  Cambridge,  which  might  presume  upon  m 
superior  regard  from  him  on  that  account.  At  the  same 
-timey  they  wrote  another  letter  to  the  lady  Burghleyt  itt 
which  they  earnestly  request  that  she  will  please  to  use 
her  interest  with' him,  to  fix  upon  Cambridge  for  the  place 
ef  his  intended  college. 

But  these,  letters  had  not  the  desired  effect;  he  persisted 
in  his  resolution  to  settle  it  in  his  house  at  London;  mod 
accordingly,  by  an  indenture  dated  May  20,  1575,  be 
made  a  disposition  of  his  several  manors,  lands,  teneraents, 
and  hereditaments ;  with  such  limitations  and  restrictiens^ 
particularly  as  to  the  royal  exchange  and  bis  raansion- 
house,  as  might  best  secure,  his  views  with  regard  to  the 
«ses  for  which  he  designed  them.  •  This  indenture  was  soos 
followed  by  two  wills,  one  of  his  goods,  and  the  other  of 
his  real  estates :  the  former  of  these  bears  date  July  4tli 
ensuing^  wh^eby  he  bequeaths  to  his  wife,  whom  ha 
makes  his  sole  executrix,  all  his  goods,  a&  ready  money^ 
plate,  jewels,  chains  of  gold,  with  all  his  stock  of  sheep 
and  other  cattle  if  within  the  realm  of  England,  and  like* 
vise  gives  several  legacies  to  his  relations  and  friends  and 
to  all  his  servants,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  upwards  of 
SQOOiL  besides  some  small  annuities.  The  other  will  is 
dated  July  the  5tb,  wherein  he  gives  one  moiety  of  the 
royal  exchange  to  the  mayor  and  commonalty  of  London^ 
and  the  other  to  the  Mercers  company,  for  the  salaries  of 
seven  lecturers  in  divinity,  law,  physic,  astroncMBy,  geo«* 
metry,  music^  an^  rhetoric,  at  50/.  per  annum  for  each^ 
with  his  house  in  Bishopsgate^street  for  the  lecturers*  re« 
sidence^  where  the  lectures  were  to  be  read.  He  likewise 
leaves  5$L  6s.  Sd.  yearly  for  the  provision  of  eight  alma* 
folks  residing  in  the  alms-houses  behind  his  bcHise,  and 
10/.  yearly  to  each  of  the  prisons  in  Newgate^  Ludgate^ 
King's-bench,  the  Marshalsea^  and  ^Compter  in  Wood* 
•treet,  and  the  like  sum  to  each  of  the  hospitals  of  Christ** 
ehurcb^  St.  Bartholomew^  Bedlam^  South wark^  and  the 
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Poultry-compter ;  and  lOO/L  yearly  to  provide  a  ditirier  foif 
the  whole  Mercers  company  in  their  hall  on  every  of  their 
quarter  days,  at  25/.  each  dinner.  •  By  this  disposition  suf- 
ficient care  was  taken  that  the  two  corporations,  to  whom 
the  affair  was  trusted,  should  receive  no  damage  by  the 
execution  of  it ;  for  the  stated  annual  payments  amount  to 
no  more  than  603/.  65.  %d.  and  the  yearly  rents  of  the  ex- 
change received  by  sir  Thomas  were  740/i  besides  the  ad- 
ditional profits  that  must  arise  from  time  to  time  by  fines, 
which  were  very  considerable.  But  the  lady  Anne  his 
wife  was  to  enjoy  both  the  mansion-house  and  the  ex-, 
change  during  her  life  if  she  survived  sir  Thomas,  and  then 
they  were  both  vested  in  the  two  corporations  for  the  use» 
declared  in  the  will  for  the  term  of  fifty  years ;  which  limi- 
tation was  made  on  account  of  the  statutes  of  mortmain^ 
that  prohibited  the  alienation  of  lands  or  tenements  to  any 
corporation,  without  licence  first  had  from  the  crown.  And 
that  space  of  time  the  testator  thought  sufficient  for  pro- 
curing  such  licence,  the  doing  of  which  he  earnestly  re- 
commends to  them  without  delay ;  in  default  whereof,  at 
the  expiration  of  fifty  years,  these  estates  were  to  go  to  his 
heirs  at  law. 

Having  thus  settled  his  affairs  so  much  to  his  own  honour, 
the  interest  of  the  public,  and  the  regards  due  to  his  fa- 
mily, he  was  at  leisure  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  industry 
and  success.  But  he  did  not  long  enjoy  this  felicity,  for 
Nov.  21,  1579,  coming  from  t^e  exchange  to  his  house  in 
Bishopsgate-street,  he  suddenly  fell  down  in  his  kitchen, 
became  speechless,  and  presently  died.  He  was  buried 
in  his  own  parish  church  of  St.  Helen's.  His  obsequies 
were  performed  in  a  very  solemn  manner,  the.  corpse  being 
attended  by  4 00  poor  men,  and  the  like  number  of  poor 
women,  whom  he  had  ordered  to  be  cloatbed  in  black 
gowns  of  5s.  Sd.  per  yard  at  his  own  expence.  The  charges 
of  the  funeral  amounted  to  800/.  His  corpse  was  deposited 
in  a  vault  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the. church,  which  he 
had  before  provided  for  himself  and  family,  with  a  curious 
marble*  tomb  over  it ;  on  the  south  and  west  sides  of  which  are 
his  own  arms,  and  on  the  north  and  east  the  same  impaled 
with  those  of  his  lady.  The  arms  of  sir  Thomas,  together 
with  the  City  of  London  and  Mercers  company,  are  like«p 
wise  painted  in  the  glass  of  the  east  window  of  the  churchy 
above  the  tomb,  which  stood  as  he  left  it  without  any  in- 
scription>  till  1736,  when. the  fojilowing  word3|  taken  from 
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the  parish  register,  were  cut  on  the  stone  that  covers  it^. 
by  order  of  the  church-wardens :  *'  Sir  Thomas  Gresham, 
knight,  was  buried  December  15,  1579.'*  By  his  death 
many  large  estate;s  in  several  counties  of  England^  amoqot* 
ing  at  that  time  to  the. clear  yearly  value  of  2300/.  and  up- 
wards, came  to  his  lady,  who  survived  him  many  years, 
and  continued  to  reside  after  his  decease  in  the  mansion- 
house  at  London,  in  the  winter,  and  at  Osterley^park  in 
the  summer  season,  at  which  last  place  she  died  Nov.  23, 
1596,  very  aged..  Her  corpse  was  brought  to  LoimIoo,  and 
buried  in  the  same  vault  with  her  husband. 

Mr.  Ward  has  drawn  sir  Thomas's  character  at  large, 
and  observes,  that  he  had  the  happiness  of  a  mind  every 
way  suited  to  his  fortune/  generous  and  benign  ;  ready  to 
perform  any  good  actions  and  encourage  them  in  others. 
He  was  a  great  friend  and  patron  of  our  celebrated  mar- 
tyrologist  John  Fox.     He  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
ancient  and  several  modern  languages ;    be  had  a  very 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  all  affairs  relating  to  com- 
merce, whether  foreign  or  domestic  ^  and  bis  success  was 
not  less,  being  in  his  time  esteemed  the  richest  commoner 
in  England.     He  transacted  queen  Elizabeth's  mercantile 
affairs  so  constantly,  that  he  was  called  ^<  The  Royal  Mer- 
chant,'' and  his  house  was  sometimes  appointed  (^or  the  re- 
ception of  foreign  princes  upon  their  first  arrival  at  London. 
As  no  one  could  be  more  ready  to  perform  any  generous 
actions  which   might   contribute  to   the  honour  of   this 
country,  so  he  very  well  knew  how  to  make  the  best  use 
of  them  for  the  most  laudable  purposes.     Nor  was  he  less 
serviceable  both  to  the  queen  and  her  ministry  on  other 
occasions,  who  often  consulted  him,  and  sought  his  ad* 
vice  in.  matters  of  the  greatest  importance  relating  to  the 
welfare  of  the  government.     But  the  most  shining  part  of 
bis  character  appears  in  his   public  benefactions.     The 
royal  exchange  was  not  only  a  singular  ornament  to  the 
city  of  London,  and  a  great  convenience  to  the  merchants, 
who  wanted  such  a  place  to  meet  and  transact  their  affairs 
in,  but  likewise  contributed  very  much  to  the  promotion  of 
trade,  both  by  the  number  of  shops  erected  there,  and  the 
much  greater  number  of  the  poor,  who  were  employed  in 
forking  for  them.     And  the  donation  of  his  own  mansion- 
bouse  for  a  seat  of  learning  and  the  liberal  arts,  with  the 
handsome  provision  made  for  the  endowment  and  support 
of  it,  was  such  an  instance  of  a  generous  and  public  spirit 
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9M  baa  lareeii  dqumlied  by  few,  and  mult  perpetuate  bis  me* 
Qiory  with  the  highest  esteem  aiud  gratitude  so  long  as  any 
Mgard  to  leatnidg  and  virtue  is  preserved  among  us.  Not 
eugbt  his  charities  to  the  poor,  his  alms-houses,  and  the 
liberal  contributions  to  the  ten  prisons  and  hospitals  in 
London  and  Southwark,  to  be  omitted. 

His  public  benefactions,  the  royal  exchange,  and  his 
mansions-house  on  the  decease  of  his  lady,  immediately 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  two  corporations,  the  City  of 
London  and  the  Mercers^  company,  who,  according  to  their 
trust,  obtained  a  paleiit  from  the  crown,  dated  Feb.  3, 
1614,  12  Jacobi  I.  to  bold  them  fo^  ever  upon  the  terms 
expressed  in  the  will  of  the  donor.* 

6RESSET  (John  Baptist  Lewis),  a  French  poet  of 
considerable  eminence,  was  born  1709,  at  Amiens,^  en- 
tered among,  the  Jesuits  at  16,  and  quitted  the  society  at 
the  age  of  26,  about  the  end  of  1735.  It  was  about  this 
time  his  <<  Ver  Vert"  first  came  out,  which  has  been  so 
justly  admired,  as  the  production  of  a  genius  (in  Rousseau^s 
judgment)  ^^  at  onee  refined,  embellished,  ornamented  ;'* 
appearing  in  short,  '*  in  all  its  perfection.'*  This  great 
poet  considers  the  author  as  <<  displaying  in  his  familiar 
style,  whatever  is  most  brilliant  in  poetry,  and  every  idea 
with  which  a  Complete  knowledge  of  the  world  could  fur- 
nish a  man  who  had  passed  his  whole  life  in  it.''  He  thought 
die  same  of  the  ^'  Chartreuse,"  another  of  his  productions, 
but  accused  its  author  of  negligence  in  his  other  pieces, 
being  of  opinion  that  the  faitoiliaT  style  did  not  exclude  the 
perfection  of  poetry.  M.  Cresset  was  admitted  into  the 
French  academy  in  1748,  and  gave  up  poetry  that  he 
might  devote  himself  wholly  to  works  of  piety,  and  died 
#ude  1&,  1777,  at  Amiens,  after  having  received  letters  of 
mbility,  and  been  appointed  historiographer  of  the  order 
of  St.  Lasore.  He  married  in  1751,  mademoiselle  Gal- 
land,  daughter  of  a  mercfhant  of  Amiens,  but  had  no 
children.  Besides  the  pieces  above*mentioned,  he  wrote 
^  Le  Lutrin  vivant;"  «  Les  Ombres;**  "  Epistles;** 
^*  Odes  ^'*  a  pdetical  trdAsktion  of  Virgil's  Eclogues  } 
"  Edward  III."  a  tragedy ;  ^*  Sidney,**  and  "  Le  Mechant,** 
eomedies;  the  latter  of  which  is  deservedly  admired. 
They  have  all  been  collected  in  1748,  2  vols.  12  mo.  Two 
Httle  poems  in  the  style  of  **  Ver  Vert**  were  found  among 
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hispaperS)  one  entitled  ^  LeGazetiil;"  theother,  ^  Lq 
Parrain  Magnifique/'  but  not  the  two  cantos  which  be  ha(i 
added  to  the  Ver  Vert.  This  last  poem  has  been  versified 
in  English  by  Gilbert  Cooper,  and  by  Dr.  Geddes.^ 

GRETSER  (James),  a  learned  German,  was  born  at 
Marcdorf  about  1561,  and  entered  among  the  society  oC 
Jesuits  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  When  he  had  finished  hia 
studies,  h^was  appointed  a  professor  at  Ingolstad,  where  he 
spent  twenty-four  years,  teaching  philosophy,  morality,  and 
^ehooUdi vinity,  employments  which  did  not  hinder  him  from 
composing  an  unusual  number  of  books.  The  catalogue  oC 
them,,  as  given  by  Niceron,  consists  of  near  153  articles;, 
which,  he  telis  us,^  were  copied  by  him  from  tbeproposals, 
publis4ied  in  1753,  for  printing  an  edition  of  all  Gretser'a 
works  at  Ratisbon,  in  17  vols,  folio.  His  great  eruditioiv 
was  equalled  by  his  modesty,  and  we  are  told  be  could  not 
bear  to  be  commended.  The  inhabitants  of  Marpdojrf 
were  desirous  of  having  his  picture ;  but  when  informed  of 
the  earnest  application  they  had  made  to  his  superioi^s  for 
that  purpose,  he  expressed  his  chagrin,  and  told  them^ 
that  if  they  wanted  his  picture,  tney  need  but  draw  tha( 
ef  an  ass.  Still,  however,  to  shew  their  regard,  and  in  a 
way  more  acceptable  to  him,  they  purchased  all  his  works^ 
and  devoted  them  to  the  use  of  the  public.  He  died  at 
Ingolstad,  in  1635.  He  spent  his  whole  life  in  writing 
against  foreign  and  English  protestant  authors  (See  Tho-? 
MAS  J^ftfES),  and  in  defending  the  order  to.  which  he  be^* 
longed.  Some  authors  have  bestowed  very  great  encQr 
wiums  upon  him,  but  others  think  his  works  only  comp^la* 
tions  of  materials  that  may  be  useful  to  lyriters  of  mora 
judgment.  They  were  printed  according  to  the  proposals 
above*- mentioned,  jat  Ratisbon,  1739,  17  vols,  folio.* 

GREVILLE  (FuLK  or  Foulk),  lord  Brookes  an  inge* 
nious  writer,  was  the  eldest  son  of  sir  Fulk  GreviUe,  of 
Beaucbamp'Court  (at  Alcaster)  in  Warwickshire,  aod  bora 
there  in  1554.  It  is  conjectured,  that  he  was  edqcated  at 
die /school  in  Shrewsbury;  whence  he  was,  removed  tq 
Cambridge^  and  admitted  a  fellow- commoner  at  Trinity- 
ccdiege;  and  some  time  after,  making  a. visit  to,0;cford» 
lie  became  a  meipber  of  that  university,  but  of  what  oqU 
liege  is  not  certain.      Having  copiplated  his  acad^mi«a\. 

1  Diet.  Hist*-Eloge  by  Bailly. 

*  BttpiD.-^en.  Dict,---;Mor«ri.-»NiceTon,  Tol,  2ZVIir.«-8iniii  Ottomslt      ' 
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studies,  he  travelled  abroad  to ,  finish  his  edacation ;  aiMf 
upon  his  return,  being  well  accomplisbed,  was  introduced 
to  the  court  of  queen  Elizabeth  by  his  uncle  Robert  Gre- 
ville,  where  he  was  esteemed  a  most  ingenious  person,  and 
particularly  favoured  by  the  lovers  of  arts  and  sciences. 
He  was  soon  nominated  to  some  beneficial  employment 
in  the  court  of  marches  of  Wales  by  his  kinsman,  sir 
Henry  Sidney,  then  lord-president  of  that  court  and  prin* 
cipality. 

Our  author  was  not  then  above  twenty«two  years  of  age, 
so  that  this  post  may  be  esteemed  an  honourable  attestatiott 
of  his  merit.  But  the  nature  of  it  did  not  please  him  ;  his 
ambition  prompted  him  to  andther  course  of  life.  He  had 
already  made  some  advances  in  the  queen^s  favour,  had 
attained  a  competent  familiarity  with  the  modern  languages, 
and  some  expertness  in  the  martial  exercises  of  those 
times  ;  these  were  qualifications  for  a  foreign  employment, 
which  was  more  agreeable  to  the  activity  of  his  temper, 
and  promised  a  quicker  access  to  some  of  the  first  posts  in 
the  state.  In  reality  he  was  so  eager  to  advance  bis  for- 
tune in  thb  line,  that  to  gratify  bis  desire,  be  ventured 
fo  incur  his  royal  mistress's  displeasure,  and  mad«  several 
attempts  in  it,  not  only  with,  but  even  without  her  ma- 
jcsty^s  consent.  Out  of  many  of  these  we  have  an  account 
of  the  few  following  from  his  own  pen.  First,  when  the 
two  mighty  armies  of  Don  John  ai>d  the  duke  Casimire 
Were  to  meet  in  the  Low-countries,  he  applied  and  ob- 
tained her  majesty's  leave  under  her  own  band,  to  go  thi- 
ther ;  but  after  his  horses  with  all  other  preparations  were 
ilhipped  at  Dover,  the  queen  (who  always  discouraged 
these  excursions)  sent  her  messenger,  sir  Edward  Dyer, 
with  her  mandate  to  stop  him.  He  was  so  much  vexed  at 
this  disappointment,  that  afterwards,  when  secretary  Wal- 
aingham  was  sent  ambassador  Jn  1578,  to  treat  with  those 
two  princes,  an  opportunity  of  seeing  an  affair  in  which  so 
much  Christian  blood  and  so  many  Christian  empires  werd 
concerned,  was  so  tempting,  that  he  resolved  not  to  risque 
a  denial,  and  therefore  stole  away  without  leave,  and  went 
over  'with  the  secretary  ii>cog.  The  consequence  was, 
that  at  bis  return  the  queen  forbade  him  her  presence  for 
many  months.  To  the  same  ambition  may  also  be  referred 
his  engagement  with  sir  Philip  Sidney  to  accompany  sir 
Fraucis  JDrake  ia  his  last  expedition  but  one  to  the  West- 
Indies  in  1 5 1 5y  in  which  they  were  bgtb  frustrated  by  the 
#ame  authority.  -l 
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Again,  when  the  earl  or  Leicester  was  isent  general  of 
ber  majesty's  forces  the  same  year,  and  had  given  Mr. 
Greviiie  the  command  of  one  hundred  borj^,  ^*  Then  V* 
to  use  his  own  words,  **  giving  my  humour  over  to  good 
order,  yet  found  that  neither  the  intercession  of  this  gran^ 
dee,  seconded  with  my  own  humble  suit^  and  many  other 
honourable  friends  of  mine,  could  prevail  against  Ihe  con- 
stant course  of  this  excellent  lady  (the  queen)  with  her 
servants,  so  as  I  was  forced  to  tarry  behind,  and  for  this  im«- 
portunity  of  mine  to  chaise  my  course,  and  seem  to  press 
nothing  before  my  service  about  her ;  this  princess  of  go- 
vernment as  well  as  kingdoms  made  me  live  in  her  court  a 
spectacle  of  disfavour  too  long  as  I  conceived.'* 

During  his  excursions  abroad,  his  royal  mistress  granted 
him  the  reversion  of  two  of  the  best  offices  in  the  court  of 
the  marches  of  Wales,  one  of  which  falling  to  him  in  1 580^ 
he  met  with  some  difficulties  about  the  profits.     In  this 
contest  he  experienced  the  friendship  of  sir  Philip  Sidney, 
who  by  a  letter  written  to  his  father's  secretary,  Mr.  Moly- 
iieux,  April  10,  1581,  prevailed  on  him  not  to  oppose  his 
cousin  Greville's  title  in  any  part  or  construction  of  his 
patents ;  and  a  letter  of  sir  Francis  Walsingham  to  the 
president,  the  next  day,  April  11,  put  an  end  to  the  op- 
position that  had  been  made  from  another  quarter.     This 
office  appears  4;o  be  clerk  of  the  signet  to  the  council  of 
.Wales,  which  is  said  to  have  brought  him  in  yearly  above 
2000/.  arising  chiefly  from  the  processes  which  went  out  of 
that  court,  all  of  which  are  made  out  by  that  officer.     He 
was  also  constituted  secretary  for  South  and  North  Wales 
:by  the  queen's  letters  patent,  bearing  date  April  25, 1583. 
•In  the  midst  of  these  civil  employments  he  made  a  con- 
spicuous figure  when  the  French  ambassador^,  accompanied 
•by  great  numbers  of  their  nobility,  were  in  England  a  se- 
cond time  to  treat  of  the  queen's  marriage  with  the  duke 
of  Anjou,  in  1581.   Tilts  and  tournaments  were  the  courtly 
entertainments  in  those  days;  and  they  were  performed  in 
-the  most  magnificent  manner  on-this  occasion  by  two  noble- 
men, beside  sir  Philip  Sidney  and  Fulk  Greviiie,  who,  with 
jihe  rest  behaved  so  bravely  as  to  win  the  reputation  of  a 
most  gallant  knight.     In  158^  these  two  friends  were  se- 
parated by  the  unfortunate  death  of  the  former,  who  .be- 
iqueathed  to  his  dear  friend  one  moiety  of  his  books. 

In  1558  Mr.   Greviiie  attended  his  kinsman,  the  earl 
4ii  Essex^.  to  Oxford,  and  among  other  persona,  in  thftt 
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fkirourite'^tnuii  was  created  M.  A.  April  1 !» tkat  y^ar. '  In 
1558  be  was  accused  to  the  lords  of  the  council,  by  a  ceif- 
tificate  of' several  gentlemen  borderers  upon  Farickwood  in 
W^rwiekshrre,  of  baving  made  waste  there  lo  the  val4ie  of 
14,000^.  but  the  prosecution  seeoM  to  have  been  dropped^ 
and^  Octobes  1597,  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood. 
In  the  beginning  of  March  the  same  year,  be  applied  for 
the  office  of  treasurer  of  the  war ;  and  about  two  years  af«* 
terwards,  in  the  41st  of  Elizabeth,  he  obtained  tbe  place 
of  treasorev  of  marine  causes  for  life.  In  1599.  a  commia- 
sioii  was  ordered  to  be  made  out  for  bun  as  rear-adnirai  of 
tbe  fteet,  whicb  was  intended  to  be*  sent  forth  against 
anott^er  threatened  invasion  by  the  Spaniards. 

During  this  glorious  reign  he  frequently  represented 
Us  county  in  ibe  house  of  commons,  together  with  sir 
Thottias  Lacy;  and  it  has  been  observed  thoit  a  better 
choice  coold  pot  have  been  made,  as  both  of  them  were 
learned,  wise,  and  honest.  He  continued  a  &vourite  of 
^ueen  Elizabeth  to.the  end  of  her  reign.  The  beginning 
of  the  next  opened  no.  less  in  bis  favour.  At  the  cgrona^ 
tion  of  James  i.  July  1 5,  1.603,  he  was  made  K.  B.  and  bis 
office  of  secretary  to  the  conncil  of  the  court  of  marches  of 
Wales  was  confirmed  to  him  for  life,  by  a  patent  bearing 
date  July  24.  In  the  second  year  of  this  king,  he  obtained 
a  grant  of  Warwick  castle.  He  was  greatly  pleased  with 
this  favour ;  and,  the  castle  being  in  a  ruinous  condition^ 
lie  laid  out  at  least  20,0002.  in  repairing  it. 

He  was  afterwards  possessed  of  several  very  beneficial 
places  in  the  marches  court  of  Wales,  and  at  this  time  he 
seems  to  have  confined  his  views  within  the  limits  of  these 
offices*  He  perceived  the  measures  of  government  quite 
altered,  and  tbe  state  waning  from  the  lustre  in  which  he 
had  seen  it  shine ;  besides,  he  had  little  hopes  of  being  pre«- 
ferred  to  any  thing  considerable  in  tbe  ministry,  as  he 
met  with  some  discouragements  from  sir  Robert  Cecily  tb» 
secretary,  and  tbe  persons  in  power.  In  this  position  of 
affairs  he -seems  to  have  formed  some  schemes  of  retire- 
ment, in  order  to  write  the  history  of  queen  Elizabeth's 
Hfe*  With  this  view  he  drew  up  a  plan,  commencing  with 
the  union  of  the  two  roses  in  the  marriage  of  Henry  VIL 
and  had  made  some  progress  in  the  execution  of  it ;  but 
the  perusal  of  the  records  in  the  council  chest  being  deniedi 
him  by  the  secretary,  as  he  could  not  complete  bis  work 
in  that  authentic  and  sjubstantial  xnaanec  wtucb  would  Jm 
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hktt  credit,  be  b^oke  crfF  the  design,  anti  dis^osiMl  himself 
to  revfse  the  prodoct  of  hts  javenile stadia  andbis  poetiical 
recreations  with  sir  Philip  Sidney. 

During  the  life  of  the  treasurer  Cecil,  be  obtained  no 
advancement  in  the  court  or  state;  but,  in  1615,  some 
time  aftier  his  death,  was  made  under-treasurer  and  chaU'* 
eellor  of  the  exchequer ;  in  conseqe^nce  of  which  be  was 
called  to  the  board  of  privy-council.     In  1617  he  obtained 
from  the  kifig  a  special  charter,  confirming  ail  such  libectiea 
as  had  been  granted  to  any  of  his  ancestors  in  behalf  of  the 
town  of  Alcester,  upon  a  new  reser^d  rent  of  ten  shillings 
a  year;  and,  in  1620,  was  created  iord  Brooke  of  Beau« 
ehamp-court.     He   obtained   this  dignity  as  well  by  bis 
merit  and  fidelity  in  the  discharge  of  his  offices  as  by  his 
noble  descent  from  the  Nevils,  Willoughbys  de  Brook,  and 
Beauchamps.     In  September  162 1,  he  was  made  one  of  tihe 
lords  of  the  king's  bed-chamber;  and  on  this,  resigning  his 
post  in  the  exchequer,  he  was  succeeded  therein  by  Richard 
Weston,  afberwards  earl  of  Portland.     After  the  demise  of 
king  James,  he  continued  in  the  privy-council  of  Charles 
I.  in  the  beginning  of  whose  reign  he  founded  a  history- 
lecture  in  the  university  of  Cambridge,  and  endowed  it 
with  a  salary  of  100/.  per  annum.     He  did  not  long  survive 
this  last  act  of  generosity ;  for,  though  he  was  a  munificent 
patron  of  learning  and  learned  men,  he  at  last  fell  a  sacri-*^ 
fice  to  the  extraordinary  outrage  of  a  discontented  domes- 
tic*    The  account  we  have  of  this  fatal  ev«nt  is,  that  his 
lordship,  neglecting  to  reward  one  Ralph  Heywood,  who 
had  spent  the  greatest  part  of  his  life  in  his  service,  this 
attendant  expostulated  thereupon  with  his  lordship  in  hiir 
bed-chamber,  at  Brook-bouse  in  Holbom ;  and,  being  se- 
verely reproved  for  it^  presently»gave  his  lordship  a  mortal 
stab  in  the  back  with  a  knife  or  sword ;  after  which  he  . 
with'drew  into  another  room,  and,  locking  the  door,  mur^ 
dered  himself  with  the  same  weapon.    He  died  September 
30,  1628,  and  hb  corpse  being  wrapt  in  lead,  was  conveyed 
from  Brook-bouse,  Holborn,  to  War^frick;  where  it  was 
interred  on  the  north  side  6f  the  choir  of  l&t.  Mary's  churck 
there,  in  his  own  vault,  which  had  formerly  been  a  chap- 
ter-house of  the  church ;  ahd  where,  upon  his  moni>ment, 
th^^  \%  tins  inscription  :  <^  Fulke  Greville,   servant  to 
queen  Elizabeth,  counsellor  to  king  Jaine$,  and  friend 
to  sir  Pbilip  Sidney.  .  Tropheum  peccati."     He  made  thac^ 
dear  friend  the  great  exemplar  of  his  life  in  every  thing  ; 
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and  Sidney  being  often  celebrated  as  the  patron  of  the, 
muses  in  genera],  and  of  Spenser  in  particular,  so  v^e  are 
told,  lord  Brooke  desired  to  be  known  to  posterity  under 
no  other  character  than  that  of  Shakspei^re^s  and  Ben  Jon- 
son's  master,  lord-chancellor  Egerton  and  bishop  Overars- 
patroA.  His  lordship  also  obtained  the  office  of  clarencieux 
at  arms  for  Mr.  Camden,  who  very  gratefully  acknowledged 
it  in  his  life-time,  and  at  his  death  left  him  a  piece  of  plate 
in  bis  will.  He  also  raised  John  Speed  from  a  mechanic 
to  be  an  historiographer. 

His  lordship  had  an  inclination  to  history  and  poetry. 
Hence,  with  respect  to  the  former,  it  was  that  lord  Bacon- 
submitted  his  ^'  Life  of  Henry  VII.'*  to  his  perusal  and 
animadversions.  And  his  extraordinary  kindness  to  sic 
William  Davetiant  must  be  added  to  other  conspicuous 
evidences  of  the  latter ;  that  poet  he  took  into  his  family 
when  very  young,  and  wfis  so  much  delighted  with  his  pro- 
mising genius,  that,  as  long  as  the  patron  lived,  the  poet 
had  his  residence  with  him,,  and  probably  formed  the  plan 
of  some  of  his  first  plays  under  his  lordship's  encourage-* 
ment,  since  they  were  published  soon  after  his  death.  This 
noble  lord  was  never  married,  so  that  his  honour  falling 
by  the  patent  to  his  kinsman  Robert  Greville,  he  directed 
bis  estate  also  by  his  will  to  go  along  with  it  to  the  same, 
relation,  being  next  of  kin  to  him. 

Notwithstanding  lord  Orford's  flippant  and  detracting 
estimate  of  lord  Brooke's  talents  and  character,  he  appears 
to  have  cherished  a  taste  foe  all  kinds  of  polite  learning, 
though,  as  just  noticed^  his  inclination  led  him  more  parti- 
cularly to  poetry  and  history.  Phillips,  or  Milton,  remarks,, 
that  in  all  his  poems  is  observable  a  close,  mysterious,  and 
sententious  way  of  writing,  but  without  much  regard  to  ele- 
gance of  style  or  smoothness  of  verse.  His  principal  worka 
are,  1.  **The  Life  of  the  renowned  sir  Philip  Sidney,"  Lon- 
don,. 1652,  12mo,  rather  a  kind  of  dissertation  than  a  life, 
but  sufficiently  expressive  of  bis  connection  with,  and  at- 
tachnient  to  that  eminent  character.  2.  '^  Certaine  learned 
and  elegant  wprkes  of  the  right  hon,  Fulke  lord  Brooke, 
written  in.  his  youth,  and  familiar  exercise  with  sir  Philip 
Sidney,"  Lond.  1633 ;  all  the  copies  extant  of  this  work 
want  twenty-two  pages  at  the  beginning.  These  pages 
are  said  to  have  contained  ^^  A  treaUse  on  Religion,'* 
dixl  were  cancelled*  as  Mr.  Malone  {^n  his  Bistoo^  of  thq 
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Stage)  surmises,  by  order  of  archbishop  Laud.  The  rest 
of  the  volume  consists  of  poetical  treatises  and  letters,  and 
the  tragedies  of  Alaham  and  Mustapha.  3.  ^^  The  Remains 
of  sir  Fulk  iSreville,  lord  Brooke  ;  being  poems  of  Monar« 
chy  and  Religion,  never  before  printed,"  Lond.  1670,  8vo*. 

The  Robert  Greville,  whom  we  have  mentioned  as  the 
adopted  heir  of  lord  Brooke,  was  educated  by  him  as  be- 
came the  estate  and  dignity  to  which  he  was  to  succeed  ; 
but  when  the  civil  war  commenced,  he  joined  the  parlia<< 
ment  army,  in  whose  cause  he  had  written  some  treati^es^ 
and  was  killed  in  battle  at  Litchfield,  in  1643,  in  the  thirty^ 
fifth  year  of  his  age.  He  wrote,  1.  "  The  Nature  of  Truth ; 
its  union  and  unity  with  the  seule,  which  is  one  in  its  esr 
sence,  faculties,  acts^  one  with  truth,"  Lond.  1641,  12mOy 
an  abstruse  piece  of  metaphysical  reasoning,  which,  how- 
ever, Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Wallis,  professor  of  geometry, 
understood  so  well  as  to  be  able  to  answer  it,  in  1643.  2, 
*^  A  Discourse  opening  the  nature  of  that  Episcopacie 
which  is  exercised  in  England,"  ibid.  1641,  4to.  3.  "Two 
Speeches,  spoken  in  the  Guildhall,  London,  concerning  hi^ 
majesty's  refusal  of  a  Treaty  of  Peace,"  ibid.  1642.  4. 
**  Answer  to  the  Speech  of  Philip  earl  of  Pembroke,  con- 
cerning Accommodation,  in  the  house  of  lords,  Dec.  19^ 
1642,"  printed  by  order  of  the  house,  and  reprinted  in 
lord  Somers's  tracts ;  but  which  appears  to  have  been 
drawn  up  by  lord  Clarendon,  as  containing  the  substance 
of  lord  Brooke'is  sentiments.  5.  "  Speech  at  the  Election 
of  his  captains  and  commanders  at  Warwick-castle,"  LoUr 
don,  1643.* 

GREVIN  (J^JtfES),  a  French  poet  and  physician,  was 
born  at  Clermont,  in  Beauvoisis,  in  1538.  He  began  early 
to  write,  producing  his  tragedy  of  the  ".Death  of  Caesar'* 
in  his  fifteenth  year;  and  practised  physic  with  success. 
He  was  long  retained  in  the  service  of  Margaret  of;  France, 
duchess  of  Savoy,  whom  he  followed  .to  Piedmont.     He 

*  Lord  Orford  erroneously  attributes  4to,  which  was  evidently  written  by 

to  him  **  Sir   Fulke  Greville'i   Five  one  of  the  presby  terlan  party,  and  wag 

Yeares  of  king  James,  or  the  condiiion  afterwards  republished,  with  additionSj( 

of  the  state  of  England,  and  the.rela-  under  the  title  of  **  The  first  Fourteen, 

tionitbad  to  other  provinces,"  1643,  Years  of  king  James/'  1651,  4to. 

'  1  Biog.  Brit.-^Uoyd's  Stete  Wortbies.*- Park's  edition  of  lord  Orford's  Royal 
and  Nphle  j^uthors.-r-Censura  Literaria,  vol.  1. — Lodge's  Illustrations^  vol.  Hi 
—Ellis's  SjpecijpiieDS.^Cooper's  Muses  Library.— Lord  Clarendon's  Life  and 
History. 
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flied  St  Turin  tht  Sth  of  November  157S.  There  ajre  three 
plBLjs  exunt  of  his :  "  The  Treasurer's  Wife,**  a  comedy^ 
in  1558;  the  ^*  Death  of  Cmsar/*  a  tragedy;  and  the 
^  Frighted  Ones,  (Les  Esbahis)**  a  comedy,  both  acted  the 
same  day  at  the  college  of  Beauvais  in  1560.  Grevin, 
thougrh  snatched  away  by  a  premature  death,  had  acquired 
a  great  reputation,  not  only  as  a  poet,  but  as  a  physician. 
Some  of  bis  countrymen,  speaking  of  his  dramas,  give  him 
this  favourable  testimony,  *^  that  he  effaced  all  who  pre* 
ceded  him  on  the  French  stage,  and  that  eight  or  ten  such 
poets  as  he  would  have  put  it  on  a  good  footing,  his  versi- 
fication being  easy  and  smooth,  especially  in  his  comedies, 
Und  his  plots  well  contrived.*'  His  poems  and  plays  were 
printed  at  Paris,  1561,  8vo.  'Heleflalso  a  ^*  Treatise  on 
Poisons,**  and  another  <^  against  Antimony,"  both  translated 
into  Latin,  and  printed  in  4to.  It  was  by  his  means  that 
the  absurd  decree  of  the  faculty  of  Paris,  afterwards  con- 
firmed by  parliament,  against  the  use  of  antimony  in  me- 
dicine, was  passed.  He  was  a  Calvinist,  and  united  with  Ro- 
chandteu  and  Florence  Christian  in  their  ingenious  poem 
entitled  **  The  Temple,**  which  they  wrote  against  Ron- 
sard,  who  had  abused  the  Calvinists  in  his  discourse  on  the 
^Miseries  of  Time.*** 
^   GREVIUS.     See  GR^VIUS. 

GREJV  (Obadiah),  a  worthy  parish  priest,  was  born  in 
November  1607,  at  Atherston,  in  the  parish  of  Manceter, 
Warwickshire ;  and,  having  been  well  grounded  in  gram- 
fnar-learning  under  his  uncle  Mr.  John  Denison,  was  ad- 
mitted a  student  of  Baliol  college,  Oxford,  in  1624.  Here 
pursuing  his  studies  carefully,  he  became  qualified  for 
academical  honours ;  and,  taking  both  his  degrees  in  arts 
at  the  regular  times,  he  was  ordained  at  twenty-eight  years 
of  age  by  Dr.  Wright,  bishop  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars  he  sided  with  the  par- 
liament party,  took  the  covenant,  and,  at  the  request  of 
the  corporation  of  Coventry,  became  minister  of  the  great 
parish  of  St.  Michael  in  that  city,  in  which  station  he  was 
admired  for  his  conscientious  performance  of  all  his  duties* 
The  soundness  of  his  doctrine  according  to  his  persuasion, 
the  prudence  and  sanctity  of  bis  conversation,  the  vigilancy 
and  tenderness  of  his  care,  were  of  that  constant  tenor, 
that  be  seemed  to  do  all  which  the  best  writers  upon  tbci 

'  Miccroo,  foL  2JCVI*-*Moreri.«— Ffcberi  Theatmm.— Saxii  Onomut. 
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pastoral  office  teU  us  should  be  done.  As  he  sided  with 
the  presbyterians  against  the  hierarchy^  so  he  joined  with 
that  party  also  against  the  design  of  destroying  the  king. 
In  thiS;  as  in  other  things,  he  acted  both  with  integrity  and 
courage,  of  which  we  have  the  following  remarkable  in- 
stances. In  1648,  when  Cromwell,  then  lieutenant-gene* 
iral,  was  at  Coventry  upon  his  march  towards  London,  Mn 
Grew  took  this  opportunity  to  represent  to  him  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  design,  then  evidently  on  foot,  for  taking  oft 
his  majesty,  and  the  sad  consequences  thereof,  should  it 
take  efftct;  earnestly  pressing  him  to  use  his  endea:vours 
to  prevent  it,  and  not  ceasing  to  solicit  him  till  he  ob- 
tained his  promise  for  it.  Nor  was  he  satisfied  with  this ; 
for  afterwards,  when  the  design  became  more  apparent,  ho 
addressed  a  letter  to  him,  reminding  him  of  his  promise, 
&nd  took  care  to  have  his  letter  delivered  into  CromwelPi 
own  hands.  At  another  time  he  was  required  to  read  in 
the  church  the  proclamation  against  sir  George  Booth,  and 
threatened  by  Lamberts  soldiers,  then  in  Coventry,  with 
the  loss  of  his  place '  if  he  refused,  yet  he  determined  not 
to  read  it.  Of  his  liberality  we  have  this  instance :  Whea 
Mr.  Panton,  a  minister  of  the  royalist  party,  was  obliged 
to  sell  his  library,  Pr.  Grew  bought  some  of  the  books^ 
and  being  afterwards  requested  to  return  them,  with  an 
offer  of  the  money  he  paid,  he  returned  the  books,  but 
refused  the  money,  as  he  knew  that  Mr.  Panton  could  not 
yet  afford  the  money  so  well  as  himself. 

In  1651  he  accumulated  the  degrees  of  divinity,  and 
completed  that  of  doctor  the  ensuing  act,  when  be  preached 
tOie  ^^  Concio  ad  Clerum'*  with  applause.  In  1654  he  wak 
appointed  one  of  the  assistants  to  the  commissioners  o( 
Warwickshire,  for  the  ejection  of  such  as  were  then  called 
scandalous,  ignorant,  and  insuflicient  ministers  and  schooU 
masters.  He  continued  at  St.  Michael's  greatly  esteemed 
and  beloved  among  his  parishioners,  till  his  majeisty's  re«' 
Storation ;  after  which  he  resigned  his  benefice  in  pur* 
suance  to  the  act  of  conformity  in  1661,  although  bishop 
Hacket  was  urgent  with  him  to  conform,  and  allowed  him 
to  preach  a  mouth  beyond  the  prescribed  time,  but  he  de^ 
livered  his  farewell  sermon,  and  afterwards  restricted  his 
labours  t6  a  few  private  hearers.  Even  in  this,  however^ 
he  was  carefully  watched,  and  underwent  some  severe 
trials^  particukrly  an  imprisonment  of  six  months.  He  stilly 
bowever,  preserved  the  respect  and  affection  of  the  citizens 
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ef  Coventry  till  bis  death,  which  bappeoed  October  2Zr 
1689.  He  published  ^' A  Sinner's  Justificfitiou  by  Christ, 
&c.  delivered  in  several  Sermons  on  Jer.  ii.  6,  1^70/*  8vo; 
and  '^  Meditations  upon  our  Saviour^s  Parable  of  the  Pro« 
digal  Son,  &c.  1678/'  4to,  both  at  the  request,  and  for 
the  common  benefit,  of  some  of  his  quondam  parishioners.? 
GREW  (Nehemiau),  the  first  and  most  universal  vege- 
table anatomist  and  physiologist  of  this  country,  the  son  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  at  Coventry.  The  year  of  his 
birth  is  not  mentioned,  but  from  some  circumstances  ap- 
pears to  have  been  1628.  He  was  brought  up  %presby* 
terian,  his  father  having  taken  the  covenant ;  and  on  the 
change  of  the  national  form  of  religion,  at  the  restoration 
of  Charles  II.  he  was  sent  to  study  in  some  foreign  univer^ 
sity,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  physic.  He 
settled  first  at  Coventry,  and  probably  resided  there  in 
1664,  when,  as  he  informs  us  in  the  preface  to  his  Anatomy 
of  Plants,  he  first  directed  his  thoughts  to  the  subject  of 
that  work,  ^^  upon  reading  some  of  the  many  and  curious 
inventions  of  learned  men,  in  the  bodies  of  animals.  For 
considerino:  that  both  of  them  came  at  first  out  of  the  same 
band,  and  were  therefore  the  contrivances  of  the  same  wis* 
dom ;  I  thence,"  says  he,  ^*  fully  assured  myself,  that  it 
could  not  be  a  vain  design  to  seek  it  in  both.- — ^That  so  I 
might  put  somewhat  upon  that  side  the  leaf  which  the  best 
botanicks  had  left  bare  and  empty."  Four  years  afterwards 
he  consulted  his  brother-in-law.  Dr.  Henry  Sampson,  who 
encouraged  him  to  go  on,  by  pointing  out  a  passage  in 
Glisson's  book  ^^  De  Hepate,"  chap.  1,  in  which  the  anar- 
tbmy  of  plants  is  hinted  at  as  an  unexplored,  but  very 
promising  line  of  study  for  a  practical  observer.  For  some 
time  he  resided  at  Coventry,  but  determining  to  settle  in 
London,  he  came  thither  about  1672.  Before  this  his  first 
essay  on  the  anatomy  of  plants  was  communicated  to  the 
royal  society  in  1670,  by  bishop  Wilkins,  under  the  title 
of  an  **  Idea  of  a  Philosophical  History  of  Plants."  It  was 
received  with  the  honour  and  attention  it  deserved,  be- 
ing ordered  to  be  printed,  and  its  authpr,  in  that  year 
also,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  same  learned  divine^ 
became  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society.  He  was  appointed 
secretary  in  1677,  in  which  capacity  he  published  the  Phi« 

-  1  Biog.  Brit,  note  in  art.  Nehemiah  Grew.— Cal amy.— Miscellaneons  Antt- 
C}ntties,  in  continuation  of  the  Bibliothec«.  Topographtca  Britannica,  No*  I.  by 
Benjfimui^ailietty  esq,  F.  S.  A. 
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lotopbical  Transactions  from  Jan.  1677-8|  to  Feb.  in  the. 
following  year.  In  1680  be  was  made  an  honorary  fellow 
of  the  college  of  physician's. — He  is  said  to  have  attained 
to  considerable  practice  in  his  profession,  nor  did  his  being 
a  nonconformist  deprive  him  of  the  credit  justly  due  to  his 
piety  and  philosophical  merit,  even  in  the  worst  times.  He 
lived  indeed  to  see  various  changes  of  opinions  and  pro- 
fessions, apparently  with  the  tranquillity  becoming  a  phi- 
losopher and  a  good  man,  and  died  suddenly,  March 
25,   1711. 

Dr.  Grew's  Anatomy  of  Vegetables,  of  Roots,   and   of 

-  Trunks,  originally  formed  three  separate  publications  in 
8vo,  but  were  subsequently  collected  into  a  folio  volume, 
and  published  in  1682,  with  83  plates.    In  this  work,  truly- 
original,  though  Malpighi  had  about  the  same  time,  or  ra- 
ther before,  pursued  the  same  line  of  inquiry,  scarcely  any 
thing  relative  to  the  vegetable  anatomy  is  left  untouched. 
It  was  the  character  of  Grew  to  observe  every  thing,  and 
if  a  more  philosophical  observer,  more  aware  of  what  is 
best  worth  remarking,  be,  in  general  estimation,  a  supe-* 
rior  character,  the  latter  is.  more  likely  to  see  through  the 
false  medium  of  dazzling  theory.     The  works  of  Grew  are 
a  storehouse  of  facts,  for  the  use  of  less  original  and  more, 
indolent  authors.    They  seldom  require  correction,  except 
where  theory  is  interwoven  with  observation,  and  even  his 
theories  have  passed  current  till  very  lately.     His  chemis- 
try is,  of  course,  that  of  his  time,  but  his  remarks  on  ve- 
getable secretions^  and  their  multifarious  and  peculiar  pro- 
perties, abound  with  ingenuity  and  originality,  as  well  as. 
his  comparative  examinations  of  the  various  kinds  of  fruits 
and  seeds.     If  he  had  no  correct  ideas  of  the  propulsion  or. 
direction  of  the  sap,  we  must  not  forget  that  he  was  one  of 
the  first  who  adopted  and  illustrated  the  doctrine  of  the 
sexes  of  plants,  nor  did  even  the  principles  of  methodical 
arrangement  entirely  escape  his  notice. 

In  1681  Dr.  Grew  published  a  folio  volume,  entitled 
*^  Museum  Regalis  Societatis,"  or  a  catalogue  and  descrip- 
tion of  the  natural  and  artificial  rarities  belonging  to  the 

•  Royal  Society,  and  preserved  at  Gresham  oollege.  This 
is  a  scientific  and  descriptive  catalogue,  with  learned  refe- 
rences to  preceding  writers.  It  is  accompanied  by  ^^  the 
Comparative  Anatomy  of  Stomachs  and  Guts  begun,  being 
several  lectures  read  before  the  Royal  Society  in  1676.'* 
Twenty-two  plates  illustrate  the  first  part  of  this  volume. 
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and  nine  tfie  latter,  which  were  gtren  to  him  by  Daniet 
Caiwelly  esq.  the  founder  of  the  collection.  Tbe  latest 
publication  of  our  author  was  '^  Cosmographia  Sacra,  or  a 
Discourse  of  tbe  Universe,  as  it  is  the  creature  and  king- 
dom of  God/*  He  was  an  illustrious  proof  that  it  is  the 
JiM^f  and  not  the  philosopherf  ^^  who  hath  said  rn  his  heart 
there  is  no  God.'''*  The  works  of  Grew  were  soon  translated 
into  French  and  Latin,  but  the  latter  very  incorrectly.  His 
funeral  sermon  was  preached  at  the  meeting  in  the  Old 
Jewry  by  the  rev.  John  Shower.  It  appears  by  this  dis« 
course  that  Dr.  Grew  illustrated  his  learned  character  by  a 
Kfe  of  strict  piety,  humility,  and  charity.  * 

(Hl£Y  (Lady  Jane),  was  an  illustrious  pers^onage  of  the 
blood  royal  of  England  by  both  parents  :  her  graiidfnother 
on  her  father's  side,  Henry  Grey  marquis  of  Dorset, 
being  queen- consort  to  Edward  IV. ;  and  her  grandmother 
on  her  mother's  side,  lady  Frances  Brandon,  being  daughter 
to  Henry  VII.  queen-dowager  of  France,  and  mother  of 
Ifary  queen  of  Scots.  Lady  Jane  was  born,  1537,  at  Brad- 
gate,,  her  father's  seat  in  Leicestershire,  and  very  early 
gave  astonishing  proofs  of  the  pregnancy  of  her  parts; 
insomuch  that,  upon  a  comparison  with  Edward  VI.  who 
was  partly  of  the  same  age,  and  thought  a  kipd  of  miracle, 
the  superiority  has  been  given  to  her  in  every  respect. 
Her  genius  appeared  in  the  works  of  her  needle,  in  the 
beautiful  character  in  which  she  wrote  ;  besides  which,  she 
played  admirably  on  various  instruments  of  music,  and  ac-i 
companied  them  with  a  voice  exquisitely  sweet  in  itself, 
and  assisted  by  all  the  graces  that  art  could  bestow. 
These,  however,  were  only  inferior  ornaments  in  her  cha- 
racter;'and,  as  she  was  far  from  priding  hersielf  upon 
them,  so,  through  the  rigour  of  her  parents  in  exacting 
tbem^  they  became  her  grief  more  than  her  pleasure. 

Her  father  had  himself  a  tincture  of  letters,  and  was  & 
great  patron  of  the  learned.  He  had  two  chaplains,  Hard- 
ing, and  Aylmer  afterwards  bishop  of  London,  both  men 
of  distinguished  learning,  whom  he  employed  as  tutors  to 
his  daughter ;  and  under  whose  instructions  she  made  such 
a  proficiency  as  amazed  them  both.  Her  own  language 
she  spoke  and  wrote  with  peculiar  accuracy  :  the  French, 
Italian,  Latin,  and  it  is  said  Greek,  were  as  natural  to  her 

>  Vwg.  Brit.-i^W«rd'6  Greflham  Pr<tfewors.«-*Keie«'s  CydopflBdia«f7-Fanera 
%vnM»^  by  Shaw«r« 
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asberowo.  *  She  not  only  understood  tfaem^  but  spoke  an4 
wrote  theoa  witb  the  greatest  freedom :  she  was  versed 
likewise  in  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Arabic,  and  all  this 
nrhile  a  mere  child.  She  had  also  a  sedateness  of  temper, 
a  quickness  of  apprehension,  and  a  solidity  of  judgment, 
that  enabled  her  not  only  to  become  the  mistress  of  lan- 
guages, but  of  sciences ;  so  that  she  thought,  spoke,  and 
reasoned,  upon  subjects  of  the  greatest  importance,  in  a 
manner  that  surprized  alL  With  these  endowments^  she 
had  so  much  mildness,  humility,  and  modesty,  that  she 
set  no  Talue  upon  those  acquisitions.  She  was  naturally 
food  of  literature,  and  that  fondness  was  much  heightened 
as  well  by  the  severity  of  her  parents  in  the  feminine  part 
of  her  education,  as  by  the  gentleness  of  her  tutor  Aylmer 
\u  this :  when  mortified  and  confounded  by  the  unmerited 
chiding  of  the  former,  she  returned  with  double  pleasure 
to  the  lessons  of  the  latter,  and  sought  in  Demosthenes 
and  Plato,  who  were  her  favourite  authors,  the  delight  thal^ 
wia#;  denied'  her  in  all  other  scenes  of  Hfe,  in  wbich  she 
mingled  but  little,  and  seldom  with  any  satisfajctioo.  It  ijr 
true,  her  alliance  to  the  crown,  as  well  as  the  great  fanrour 
i^  which  the  marquis  of  Dorset  her  father  stood  botb  with 
Henry  VIII.  and  £dward  VL  unavoidably  brought  beir 
aometimes  to  court,  and  she  received  many  marks  of  Ed>- 
ward^s  attention  ;  yet  she  seems  to  have  continued  for  the 
most  part  in  the  country  at  Bradgate. 

Here: she  was  witb  h^  beloved  books  in  1550^  when  the 
£wnous  Rpger  Ascham  called  on  a  visit  tx)  the  family  in 
J^ugust;  and.  all  the  rest  of  each  sex  being  engaged  in  a 
bunting-party,  he  went  to  wait  upon  lady  Jatie  in  her 
apartment,  and  found  her  reading  the  ^^  Phs&don"  of  Plato 
in  the  original  Greek.  Astonished  at  it,  after  the  first 
compliment^,  be  asked  her,  vifhy  she  lost  such  pastime  as 
there  needs  must  be  in  the  park ;  at  which  smiling,  she 
answered,  ^^  X  wist  all  their  sport  in  the  park  is  but  a  sha« 
dow  to  that  pleasure  that  I  find  in  Plato.  Alas,  good  folk, 
they  never  felt  what  true  pleasure  meant.*'  This  naturally 
leading  him.  to  inquire  how  a  lady  of  her  age  had  attained 
V>  such  a  depth  of  pleasure  both  in  the  Platonic  language 
and  philosophy,  she  made  the  following  very  remarkable 
nsply  :  ^^  I  will  tell  you,  and  I  will  tell  you  a  truth,  which 
perchance  you  will  marvel  at.  One  of  the  greatest  bene*^ 
fits  which  ever  God  gave  me  is,  that  he  sent  me  so  sharp 
syod  severe  parentSi  and  so  gentle .  a  schoolmaster.    For 
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when  I  am  in  presence  either  of  father  or  mother,  whether 
I  speak,  keep  silence,  sit,  stand,  or  go,  eat,  drink,  be 
merry  or  sad,  be  sewing,  playiffg,  dancing,  or  doing  any 
thing  else,  I  am  so  sharply  taunted,  so  cruelly  threatened, 
yea  presently  sometimes  with  pinches,  rips,  and  bobs,  and 
other  ways  (which  I  will  not  name,  for  the  honour  I  bear 
them),  so  without  measure  misordered,  that  I  think  myself 
in  hell,  till  time  come  that  I'  must  go  to  Mr.  Aylmer,  who 
teacheth  me  so  gently,  so  pleasantly,  with  such  fair  allure- 
ments to  learning,  that  I  think  all  the  time  nothing  while 
I  am  with  him  ;  and,  when  I  am  called  from  him  I  fall  on 
weeping,  because  whatsoever  I  do  else  but  learning  is  fuH 
of  grief,  trouble,  fear,  and 'wholly  misliking  unto  me. 
And  thus  my  book  hath  been  so  much  my  pleasure,  and 
bringeth  daily  to  me  more  pleasure  and  more,  and  that  in 
respect  of  it  all  other  pleasures  in  very  deed  be  but  trifles 
and  troubles' unto  me."  What  reader  is  not  melted  with 
this  speech  ?  What  scholar  does  not  envy  Ascham*s  felicity 
at  this  interview  ?  He  was  indeed  very  deeply  affected  with 
it,  and  to  that  impression  we  owe  the  discovery  of  some 
farther  particulars  concerning  this  lovely  scholar. 

At  this  juncture  he  was  going  to  London  in  order  to 
attend  sir  Richard  Morrison  on  his  embassy  to  the  emperor 
-Charles  V.  and  in  a  letter  wrote  the  December  following  to 
Sturmius,  the  dearest  of  his  friends,  having  informed  hita 
that  he  had  had  the  honour  and  happiness  of  being  ad- 
mitted to  converse  familiarly  with  this  young  lady  at  courts 
and  that  she  had  written  a  very  elegant  letter  to  him,  he 
proceeds  to  mention  this  visit  at  Bradgate,  and  his  surprise 
thereon,  not  without  some  degree  of  rapture.  Thence  he 
takes  occasion  to  observe,  that  she  both  spoke  and  wrote 
Greek  to  admiration ;  and  that  she  had  promised  to  write 
him  a  letter  in  that  language,  upon  condition  that  he  would 
send  her  one  first  from  the  emperor's  court.  But  this 
rapture  rose  much  higher  while  he  was  penning  a  letter 
addressed  to  herself  the  following  month.  There,  speak- 
ing of  this  interview,  he  assures  her,  that  among  all  the 
agreeable  varieties  which  he  had  met  with  in  his  travels 
.abroad,  nothing  had  occurred  to  raise  his  admiration  like 
that  incident  in  the  preceding  summer  when  he  found 
her,  a  young  maiden  by  birth  so  noble,  in  the  absence  of 
her  tutor^  and  in  the  sumptuous  house  of  her  most  noble 
father,  at  a  time  too  when  all  the  rest  of  the  family,  both 
male  and  female^  were  regaling  themselves  with  the  pie^ 
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jftures  of  the  chace ;  "  I  found,"  continues  he,  **  S  Zei/  $tcu  Bto^ 
O  Jupiter  and  all  ye  gods  t  I  found,  I  say,  the  divine  vir- 
gin diligently  studying  tUe  divine  *  Phoedo'  of  the  divine 
Plato  in  the  original  Greek.  -  Happier  ciertainly  in  this 
respect  than  in  being  descended,  both  on  the  father  and 
Qiother's  side,  from  kings  and  queens.''  He  then  puts  her 
in  mind  of  the  Greek  epistle  she  had  promised  ;  and 
prompted  her  to  write  another  also  to  his  friend  Sturmius, 
that  what  he  had  said  of  her,  whenever  he  came^  vn\g}M  be 
rendered  credible  by  such  authentic  evidence. 

If  lady  Jane  received  this  letter  in  the  countrj^,  it  is  pro- 
bable she  did  not  stay  there  long  after,  ^ince  some  changes 
happened  in  the  family  which  must  have  brought  her  to 
town  ;  for,  her  maternal  uncles,  Henry  and  Charles  Bran« 
don,  bath  dying  at  Buckden,  the  bishop  of  Lincoln's  palace^ 
of  the  sweating  sickness,  her  father  was  created  duke  of 
Suffolk,  October  1551.  Dudley  earl  of  Warwick  was  also 
created  duke  of  Northumberland  the  same  day,  and  in  No- 
Tember  the  duke  of  Somerset  was  imprisoned  for  a  conspi«- 
racy  against  him  as  privy-counsellor.  During  this  interval 
came  the  queen-dowager  of  Scotland  from  France,  who, 
being  magnificently  entertained  by  king  Edward,  was  also, 
among  other  ladies  of  the  blood  royal,  complimented  as 
her  grandmother,  by  lady  Jane,  who  was  now  at  court, 
and  much  in  the  king's  favour.  In  the  summer  of  1552* 
the  king  made  a  great  progress  through  some  parts  of 
England,  during  which,  lady  Jane  went  to  pay  her  duty 
to  his  majesty's  sister,  the  lady  Mary,  at  Newhall,  in  Essex ; 
and  in  this  visit  her  piety  and  zeal  against  popery  prompted 
her  to  reprove  the  lady  Anne  Wharton  for  making  a  cur- 
tesy to  the  host,  which,  being  carried  by  some  officious 
pei'son  to  the  ear  of  the  princess,  was  retained  in  her  heart, 
so  that  she  never  loved  lady  Jane  afterwards  ;  and,  indeed, 
the  events  of  the  following  year  were  not  likely  to  work  a 
reconciliation. 

The  dukes  of  Suffolk  and  Northumberland,  who  were 
now,  upon  the  fall  of  Somerset,  grown  to  the  height  of 
their  wishes  in  power,  upon  the  decline  of  the  king's  health 
in  1553,  began  to  think  how  to  prevent  that  reverse  of 
fortune  which,  as  things  then  stood,  they  foresaw  must 
happen  upon  his  death.  To  obtain  this  end,  no  other  re- 
medy wafi  judged  sufficient  but  a  change  in  the  succession 
of  the  crown,  and  transferring  it  into  their  own  families. 
What  other  steps  were  taken,  preparatory  to  this  bold 
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vHempt,  may  be  seen  in  the  general  history,  and  is  foreiga 
ia  the  plan  of  this  merooir,  which  is  coocerned  only  in  re« 
lating  the  part  that  was  destined  for  lady  Jane  to  act  in  the 
intended  revolution :  but  this  was  the  principal  part ;  ia 
xeality  the  whole  centered  in  her.  Those  excellent  and 
amiable  qualities,  which  had  rendered  her  dear  to  all  who 
l^d  the  happiness  to  know  her,  joined  to  her  near  affinity 
to  the  king,  subjected  her  to  become  the  chief  tool  of  an 
ambition,  notoriously  not  her  owa.  Upon  this. very  ac* 
count  she  was  married  to  the  lord  Guilford  Dudley,  fourth 
«on  to  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  without  being  ac- 
quainted with  the  real  design  of  the  match,  which  was  ce« 
kbrated  with  great  pomp  in  the  latter  end  of  May,  so  much 
to  the  king's  satisfaction,  that  he  contributed  bounteously 
to  the  expence  of  itfrom  the  royal  wardrobe.  In  the  mean 
time,  though  the  populace  were  very  far  from  being 
pleased  with  t-he  exorbitant  greatness  of  the  duke  of  Nor-* 
thomberland,  yet  they  could  not  help  admiring  the  beautj^ 
and  iiKiocence  which  appeared  in  lord  Guilford  and  his 
bride. 

But  the  pomp  and  splendor  attending  their  nuptials  was 
the  last  gleam  of  joy  that  shone  in  the  palace  of  Edward, 
who  grew  so  weak  in.  a.  few  days  after,  that  Northum^err 
land  thought  it  high  time  to  carry  his  project  into  execu- 
tion. Accordingly,  in  the  beginning  of  June,  he  broke  the 
aoatter  to  the  young  monarch  ;  and,  having  first  made  all 
such  colourable  objections  as  the  affair  would  admit  against 
]»is  majesty's  two  sisters,  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  as  well  as 
Mary  queen  of  Scots,  he  observed,  that,  '^  the  lady  Janen 
who  stood  next  upon  the  royal  line,  was  a  person  of  extra- 
ordinary qualities ;  that  her  zeal  for  the  reformation  was 
unquestioned  ;  that  nothing  could  be  more  acceptable  to 
the  nation  than  the  prospect  of  such  a  princess;  that  in 
this  case  he  was  bound  to  set  aside  all  partialities  of  blood 
and  nearness  of  relation,  which  were  inferior  considera- 
tions, and  ought  to  be  over- ruled  by  the  public  good.'* 
To  corroborate  this  discourse,  carov  was  taken  to  place 
about  the  king  those  who  should  make  it  their  business  to 
touch  frequently  upon  this  subject,  enlarge  upon  the  ac- 
complishments of  lady  Jane,  and  describe  her  with  ali 
imaginable  advantages :  so  that  at  last,  the  king^s  affec>« 
tions  inclining  to  this  disposition  of  the  crown^  he  con- 
sented to  overlobk  his  sisters,  and  set  ajside  his  father's  wilU 
Ageeeahly  ta  whicb^  a  deed  of  settlement  being  drawo  u^ 


ftk  form  of  law  by  the  judges,  was  signed  by  bis  majesty^ 
«ik1  all  the  lords  of  the  council. 

This  difficult  affair  once  accomplished,  and  the  letters 
patent  having  passed  the  seals  before  the  close  of  the  months 
the  next  step  was  to  concert  the  properest  method  for  carry-- 
ing  this  settlement  into  execution,  and  till  that  was  done  to 
keep  it  as  secret  as  possible.  To  this  end  Northumberland 
formed  a  project,  which,  if  it  had  succeeded,  would  havo 
made  all  things  easy  and  secure.  He  directed  letters  to 
the  lady  Mary  in  her  brother's  name,  requiring  her  at- 
tendance at  Greenwich,  where  the  court  then  was ;  and 
she  bad  got  within  half  a  day's  journey  of  that  place  when 
the  king  expired,  July  6,  1553  ;  but,  having  timely  notice 
of  it,  she  thereby  avoided  the  snare  which  had  been  so 
artfully  laid  to  entrap  her.  Thie  two  dukes,  Suffolk  and 
Northumberland,  found  it  necessary  to  conceal  the  king^s 
decease,  that  they  might  have  time  to  gain  the  city  of 
London,  and  to  procure  the  consent  of  lady  Jane,  who  was 
so  far  from  having  any  hand  in  this  business,  that  as  yet 
she  was  unacquainted  with  the  pains  that  had  been  taken 
to  procure  her  the  title  of  queen.  At  this  juncture,  Mary 
sent  a  letter  to  the  privy  council,  in  which,  though  she  did 
not  take  the  title  of  queen,  yet  she  clearly  asserted  bet 
right  to  the  crown ;  took  notice  of  their  concealing  her 
brother^s  death,  and  of  the  practice  into  which  they  bad 
since  entered ;  intimating,  that  there  was  still  room  for 
reconciliation,  and  that,  if  they  complied  with  their  duty 
in  proclaiming  her  queen,  she  could  forgive  and  even  for- 
tet  what  was  past :  but  in  answer  to  this  they  insisted  upon 
the  indubitable  right,  and  their  own  unalterable  fidelity  to 
queen  Jaiie,  to  whom  they  persuaded  the  lady  Mary  to 
mibmit. 

These  prievious  steps  being  taken,  and  the  tower  and  city 
of  London  secured,  the  council  quitted  Greenwich  and 
came  to  London ;  and  July  10,  in  the  forenoon^  the  two 
last  mentioned  dukes  repaired  to  Durham-house,  where 
the  lady  Jane  resided  with  her  husband,  as  part,  of  Nor* 
thumberland's  family.  There  the  duke  of  Suffolk  wjth 
much  solemnity  explained  to  his  daughter  the  disposition 
the  late  king  had  made  of  his  crown  by  letters  patent ;  the 
clear  sense  the  privy-council  had  of  her  right ;  the  con* 
sent  of  the  magistrates  and  citizens  of  London  ;  and,  in 
conclusion,  himself  and  Northumberland  fell  on  their  knees^^ 
and  paid  their  homage  to  her  as  queen  of  England.    Tb« 
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poorlady,  somewbat  astoniftbed  at  their  discount,  butQot^ 
at  all  moved  by  tbeir  reasonsi  or  ia  the  least  elevated  by 
•uch  Qtiexpected  honours,  returned  them  an  answer  to  thU 
eSect;  ^^  That  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  and  natural  right 
standing  for  the  king^s  sisters,  she  would  beware  of  bur-^ 
dening  her  weak  conscience  with  a  yoke  which  did  belong 
to  them;  that  she  understood  the  infamy  of  those  who  had 
permitted  the  violation  of  right  to  gain  a  sceptre ;  that  it 
were  to  mock  God  and  deride  justice,  to  scruple  at  tho 
stealing  of  a  shilling,  and  not  at  the  usurpation  of  a  crown. 
Besides,**  said  she,  ^^  I  am  not  so  young,  nor  so  little  read 
in  the  guiles  of  fortune,  Co  suffer  myself  to  be  taken  by 
them.  If  she  enrich  any,  it  ia  but  to  make  them  the  sub- 
ject of  her  spoil ;  if  she  raise  othersi  it  is  but  to  pleasure 
herself  with  their  ruins ;  what  she  adored  but  yesterday  is 
to-day  her  pastime  i  and,  if  I  now  permit  her  to  adorn  and 
crown  me,  I  miist  to-morrow  suffer  her  to  cru^h  and  tear 
me  to  pieces.  Nay,  with  what  crown  does  she  present 
me !  a  crown  which  bath,  been  violently  and  shamefully 
wrested  from  Catharine  of  Arragon,  made  more  unfortu- 
nate, by  the  punishment  of  Anne  Boleyn,  and  others  that 
wore  it  after  her:  and  why  then  would  you  have  me  add 
my  blood  to  theirs^and  be  the  third  victim,  from  whooi 
this  fatal  crown  may  be  ravished  with  the  head  that  wears 
it  ?  But  in  case  it  should  not  prove  fatal  unto  me,  and  that, 
all  its  venom  were  consumed,  if  fortune  should  give  m^ 
warranties  of  her  constancy,  should  I  be  well  advised  to 
take  upon  me  these  thorns,  which  would  dilacerate,  thought 
not  kill  me  outright;  to  burden  myself  with  a  yoke,  whtcb 
would  not  fail  to  torment  me,  though  I  were  assured  not  to 
be  strangled  with  it  ?  My  liberty  is  better  than  the  chain 
you  proffer  me,  with  what  precious  stones  soever  it  b^ 
adorned,  or  of  what  gQld  so<^ver  framed.  I  will  not  ex- 
change my  peace  for  honourable  and  precious  jealousies, 
for  magnificent  and  glorious  fetters*  And,  if  you  love 
ipe  sincerely  and  in  good  earaest,  you  will  rather  wish  me 
a  secure  and  quiet  fortune,,  though  mean,  than  an  exalted 
conditibn,  exposed  to  the  wind,  and  followed  by  some 
dilmalfall."  . 

However,  she  was  at  length  pre  vailed,  upon,  by  the  ex^ 
bortations  of  her  jfather,  the.  intercession  of  her  mother, 
the  artful  persuasioQs  of  Northumberland,  and  above  all, 
the  earnest  desires  of  her  husband,  whom  she  tenderly 
loved,  to.  yield  her  assent  to  what  had  been  ai>d  was  to.be 


done.  Anil  thus,  with  a  heavy  heart,  she  suffercfd  heliielf 
to  be  conveyed  by  water  to  the  Tow€r^  wb^e  she  entered 
with  all  the  state  of  a  queen,  attended  by  the  principal  no* 
bility,  and,  which  is  very  extraordinary,  her  tratn  sup- 
ported by  the  duchess  of  Suffolk,  her  mother,  in  wfaom^  if 
in  any  of  this  line,  the  right  of  succession  retnained* 
About  six  in  the  afternoon  she  vjras  proclaimed  With  all  due 
solemnities  in  the  city ;  the  same  day  dhe  also  ussumed  tbd 
regal,  and  proceeded  afterwards  td  exercise  many  actd  of 
sovereignty ;  but,  passing  over  the  transactions  of  her 
short  reign,  which  are  the  subject  of  general  history,  it  it 
inore  immediatel}»  our  business  to  conclude  thi^  article  with 
her  behaviour  on  her  fall.  Queen  Mary  was  no  sooner 
proclaimed,  than  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  who  then  resided 
with  his  daughter  in  the  Tower,  weht  to  her  apartment^ 
and,  in  the  softest  terms  he  could,  acquainted  her  wkh 
the  situation  of  their  aflhirs,  and  that,  laying  aside  the 
state  and  dignity  of  a  queen,  she  must  again  return  to  that 
of  a  private  person ;  to  which,  with  a  settled  and  serene 
countenance,  she  made  this  answer :  **  I  better  brook  this 
message  than  my  former  advancement  to  royalty^;  ouft  of 
obedience  to  you  and  my  mother,  I  have  grievously  sinned, 
and  offered  violence  to  myself.  Now  I  do  willingly,  and 
as  obeying  the  motions  of  my  soul,  relinquish  the  crown, 
and  endeavour  to  salve  those  fanlts  committed  by  others 
(if  at  least  so  great  a  fault  can  be  salved)  by  a  willing  te-*^ 
linquishment  and  ingenuous  acknowledgement  of  them/* 

Thus  ended  her  reign^  but  itot  her  itiisfortCines.  Sb^ 
saw  the  father  of  her  husband,  with  all  his  family,  and 
many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  brought  prisoners  to  the 
tower  for  suppprting  her  claim  to"*  the  crown ;  and  this 
grief  must  have  met  with  some  accession  from  his  being 
soon  after  brought  to  the  block.  Before  the  end  of  the 
month,  she  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  her  oWn  fathery 
the  duke  of  Suffolk,  in  the  same  circtnustances  with  her- 
self; but  her  mother,  the  duchess,  not  only  remaine;d  ex- 
*^  empt  from  all  punishment,  but  had  such  an  interest  with 
the  queen  as  to  procure  the  duke  his  liberty  on  the  last 
day  of  the  month.  Lady  Jane  and  her  husband,  being  still 
in  confinement,  were  November  3,  1553,  carried  from  the 
Tower  to  Guildhall  with  Cranmer  and  others,  arraigned  and 
convicted  of  high  treason  before  judge  Morgan,  who  pro- 
Dounced  on  them  sentence  of  death,  the  remembrance  of 
which  aft^rwar^s  aSefUed  him  so  far,  that  he  died  raviiig. 
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However,  the  strictnesft  of  their  confinement  was  mitigated 
in  December,  by  a  permission  to  take  the  air  in  the  queen^s 
garden,  and  other  little  indulgences.  This  might  give 
some  gleams  of  hope ;  and  there  are  reasons  to  believe  the 
queen  would  have  spared  her  life,  if  Wyat's  rebellion  had 
not  happened ;  but  her  father's  being  engaged  in  that  re- 
bellion gave  the  ministers  an  opportunity  of  persuading 
the  queen,  that  she  could  not  be  safe  herself,  while  lady 
Jane  and  her  husband  were  alive :  yet  Mary  was  not  brought 
without  much  difficulty  to  take  tbem  off.  The  news  made 
no  great  impression  upon  lady  Jane :  the  bitterness  of  death 
waspasflC^;  she  had  expected  it  long,  and  was  so  well 
prepared  to  meet  her  fate,  that  she  was  very  little  discom- 
posed. 

.  But  the  queen's  charity  hurt  her  more  than  her  justice. 
The  day  first  fixed  for  her  death  was  Friday  February  the 
9th ;  and  she  bad,  in  somlB  measure,  taken  leave  of  the 
world  by  writing  a  letter  to  her  unhappy  father,  who  she 
beard  was  more  disturbed  with  the  thoughts  of  being  the 
autboip.of  her  death  than  with  the  apprehension  of  his  own**. 
In  this  nerene  frame  of  mind.  Dr.  Feckenham,  abbot  of 
Westminster,  came  to  her  from  the  queen,  who  was  very 
desirous  she  should  die  professing  herself  a  papist,  as  her 
father-in-law  had  done.  The  abbot  was  indeed  a  very  fit 
instrument,  if  any  had  been  fit  for  the  purpose,  having, 
with  an  acute  wit  and  a  plausible  tongue,  a  great  tender- 

*  There  is  somethini^  so  striking,  in  ledge,  that  being  constrained,  and,  a» 

ihis  letter,   and  so  much  abore  her.  you  well  know  continually  assayed  in 

years,  that  wc  cannot  debar  the  rea-  taking  the  crown  upon  me,  I  seemed 

^er  from  it.    It  is  in   these  terms :  to  cenaeat,  asd  therein  grievously  of- 

*'  Father,  although  it  pleascth  God  to  fended  the  queen  and  her  laws;  yet  do 

hasten  my  death  by  you,  by  whom  my  I  assuredly  trust,  that  this  my  offence 

life  should  rather  have  been  length-  towards  God  is  so  much  the  less,  in 

eiied  ;  yet  can  1  so  patiently  take  it,  that,  being  m  so  royal  an  estate  as  I 

as  I  yield  God  more  hearty  thanks  for  was,  mine  enforced  honour  never  mix* 

shocteuihg  my  woeful  days  than  if  all  ed  with  my  innocent  heart.    And  thus, 

the  world  had  been  given  into  my  pos-  good  father,  I  have  opened  my  state  to 

session  with  life  lengthened  to  my  will,  you,  whose  death  at  band,  although  to 

And -albeit  I  am  well  assured  of  your  you  perhaps  it  may  seem  right  woful, 

impatient  dolors,     redoubled     many  to  me  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  more 

ways,  both  in  bewailing  your  own  wo,  welcome  than  from  this  vale  of  misery 

and  also,  as  1  hear,  especially  my  un-  to  aspire  to  that  heavenly  throne  of  all 

fortunate  efstate;  yet,  my  dear  father,  joys  and  pleasure  whh  Christ  our  Sa- 

if  I  may  without  offence  rejoice  in  my  viour;  in  whose  stedfast  faith,  if  it  be 

mishaps,  metbiuks  in' this  I  may  ac-  lawful  for  the  daughter  to  write  so  to 

count  myself  blessed  j   that,  washing  her  father,  the  Lord,  that  hitherto  hath 

fny  hands  with  the  inoocency   of  my"  strengtbeped  you,    so  continue  you, 

fact,  my  guiltless  blood  may  cry  be-  that  at  last  we  may  meet  in  heaven, 

fore  the  Lord,  mercy  to  the  innocent  5  with  the  Father,  Son,  and  lioly  Ghoist.** 

«Rd  yet,  though  I  must  needs  acknow-  '  Fox's  AcU  and  Monument*. 
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tiess  in  his  nature.  Lady  Jane  received  him  with  much 
civility,  and  behaved  towards  him  with  so  much  calmness 
and  sweetness  of  temper,  that  he  could  not  help  being 
overcome  with  her  distress :  so  that,  either  mistaking  or 
pretending  to  mistake  her  meaning,  he  procured  a  respite 
of  her  execution  till  the  12th.  When  he  acquainted  her 
with  it,  she  told  him,  "  that  he  had  entirely  misunder- 
stood her  sense  of  her  situation ;  that,  far  from  desiring 
her  death  might  be  delayed,  she  expected  and  wished  for  it 
as  the  period  of  her  miseries,  and  her  entrance  into  eternal 
happiness."  Neither  did  he  gain  any  thing  upon  her  in  re« 
gard  to  popery ;  she  heard  him  indeed  pationtly,  but  an- 
swered all  his  arguments  with  such  strength,  clearness,  and 
steadiness  of  mind,  as  shewed  plainly  that  religion  had 
been  her  principal  care*.  On  Sunday  evening,  which  was 
the  last  she  was  to  spend  in  this  world,  she  wrot^  a  letter 
in  the  Greek  tongue,  as  some  say,  on  the  blank  leaves  at 
the  end  of  a  testament  in  the  same  language,  which  she 
bequeathed  as  a  legacy  to  her  sister  the  lady  Catharine 
Grey  ;  a  piece  which,  if  we  bad  no  other  left,  it  is  said, 
were  sufficient  to  render  her  name  immortal.  Ip  the  morn- 
ing, the  lord  Guilford  earnestly  desired  the  officers,  that  he 
might  take  his  last  farewellof  her ;  which  though  they  wiU 
lingly  permitted,  yet  upon  notice  she  advised  the  contrary, 
*'  assuring  him  that  such  a  meeting  would  rather  add  to  jiis 
aflSlictions  then  increase  his  quiet,  wherewith  they  had  pre<i> 
pared  their  souls  for  the  stroke  of  death ;  that  he  demanded 
a  lenitive  which  would  put  fire  into  the  wound,  and  that  it 
was  to  be  feared  her  presence  would  rather  weaken  than 
strengthen  him ;  that  he  ought  to  take  courage  from  his 
reason,  and  derive  constancy  from  his  own  heart;  that  if 
bis  soul  were  not  firm  and  settled,  she  could  not  settle  it 
by  her  eyes,  nor  conform  it  by  her  words ;  that  be  should 
do  well  to  remit  this  interview  to  the  other  world ;  that 
there,  indeed,  friendships  were  happy,  and  unions  indis-> 
soluble,  and  that  theirs  would  be  eternal,  if  their  souls 
carried  nothing  with  them  of  terrestrial,  which  might  hinr 
der  them  from  rejoicing."  All  she  could  do  was,  to  give 
him  a  farewell  out  of  a  window,  as  he  passed  to  the  place 
of  his  dissolution,  which  he  suffered  on  the  scaffold  on 

*  The  particulars  that  passed  be-  dispute  with  him  about  the  real  pre* 

twtxt  her  and   Feckenham    are    weU  senee  ia   printed  jn  the  <*  PbeeniSyV 

worth  the  reader's  perusal  io  Pox ;  and  Vol.  II.  p.  28. 
•D  Acoouot  drawn  up  by  heraeif  of  bcr 
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Tower-hill  with  much  Christian  meekness.  She  likewise 
beheld  his  dead  body  wrapped  in  a  linen  cloth,  as  it  passed 
under  her  window  to  the  chapel  within  the  Tower*. 

And,  about  an  hour  after,  she  was  led  to  a  scaffold :  she 
was  attended  by  Feckenham,  but  was  observed  not  to  give 
much  heed  to  his  discourses,  keeping  her  eyes  stedfastly 
fixed  on  a  book  of  prayers  which  she  had  in  her  hand. 
After  some  short  recollection,  she  saluted  those  who  were 
present,  with  a   countenance  perfectly  composed :  then, 
taking  leave  of  Dr.  Feckenham,    she   said,    *^  God   will 
abundantly  requite  you,  good  Sir,  for  your  humanity  to 
me,  though  your  discourses  gave  me  more  uneasiness  than 
all  the  terrors  of  my  approaching  death.'*     She  next  ad-, 
dressed  herself  to  the  spectators  in   a  plain  and   short 
speech ;    after  which,   kneeling  down,  she  repeated   the 
Miserere  in  English.     This  done,  she  stood  np  and  gave  to 
her  women  her  gloves  and  handkerchief,  and  to  the  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Tower  her  Prayer-book.     In   untying  her 
gown,  the  executioner  offered  to  assist  her ;  but  she  de- 
aired  he  would  let  her  alone ;  and  turning  to  her  women» 
they  undreased,  and  gave  her  a  handkerchief  to  bind  about 
her  eyes.    The  executioner,  kneeling,  desired  her  pardon, 
to  which  she  answered,  *^  most  willingly.*'     He  desired 
h^r  to  stand  upon  the  straw ;  which  bringing  her  within 
sight  pf  the  block,  she  said,  ^  I  pray  dispatch  me  quickly ;'' 
-adding  presently  after,  *^  Will  you  take  it  off  before  I  lay 
me  down  i^*     The  executioner  answered,  ^*  No,  madam.'* 
Upon  this,  the  handkerchief  being  bound  close  over  her 
eyes,  she  began  to  feel  for  the  block,  to  which  she  was 
guided  by  one  of  the  spectators.     When  she  felt  it,  she 
atietcbed  herself  forward,  and  said,  <^  Lord,  into  thy  hands 
I  commend  my  spirit^"  and  immediately  her  head  was 
separitted  at  one  stroke. 

Her  fate  was  universally  deplored  even  by  the  persoTis 
bestrfiffected  to  queen  Mary ;   and,  to  a  woman  of  any 

*  AfUst  %Wi^  sad  sight,   she  wrote  The  English  ran  thus ;  *'  If  my  faul( 

tbre«  tb4)||rl  sentences  iu  a  table-book,  deserved  punisbiqent,    my   youth  at 

in  Greek,  Latiiu  and  English,  to  this  least  and  my  impnideoce  were  worthy 

purport.     In.  Greftk :    '*  Jf  his  slain  of  eycuse.      God   and   posterity   will 

^ody  shall  give  testiowny  against  me  shew  me  favour." — This  book  she  gave 

birfore  n|ei>>  hU  iBoet  blessed  soul  shall  to  sir  John  Bridges,  the  lieutenant  of 

render  an  eternal  proof  of  my  inno-  the  Tower,  on  the  scaffold,  at  his  in- 

ccDce  in  the  pieienoe  of  God.'*    In  treaty  to  bestow  some  memorial  upon 

X4^n  to  this  effect :  "  The  ^ustiee  of  him,  as  an  acknowledgement  of  Im9 

man  took  away  his  body,  but  the  di-  civility,    Heylin,    . 
^j}M  me^^  kill  preserve^  his  ^ul.'' 
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feeling,  it  most  certainly  have  given  much  disqaiet  to  begin 
her  reign  with  such  an  unusnal  effusion  of  blood ;  espe- 
cially in  the  present  case  of  a  near  relation^  one  A>rmerly 
honoured  with  her  friendship  and  favour,  who  had  indeed 
tisurped,  but  without  desiring  or  enjoying,  the  royal  dia- 
dem which  she  assumed,  by  the  constraint  of  an  ambitions 
father  and  an  imperious  mother,  and  which  at  the  first 
motion  she  chearfully  and  willingly  resigned.  This  made 
het  exceedingly  lamented  at  home  and  abroad ;  the  fam^ 
of  her  learning  and  virtue  having  reached  over  Europe, 
excited  many  commendations,  and  some  express  panegy-^ . 
rics  in  different  nations  and  different  languages.  Imme« 
diately  after  her  death,  there  came  out  a  piece,  entitled, 
'*  The  precious  Remains  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,"  in  4to. 

Besides  the  pieces  already  mentioned,  there  are  thre^ 
Latin  epistles  to  BuUinger  printed  in  the  ^^  Epistols  ab 
Ecclesifis  HelveticBB  reformatoribus  vel  ad  eos  scriptse,** 
1742,  8vo,  and  the  letter  she  wrote  the  night  before  her 
death  to  her  sister  Katherine  which  is  here  printed  in  Latin. 
Of  her  writing  also  are  four  Latin  verses  from  her  prison, 
and  her  speech  on  the  scaffold.  Holinshed  and  Baker 
•ay  she  wrote  other  things,  and  Bale  mentions  "  The  Com-» 
plaint  of  a  Sinner,"  and  "  The  Devout  Christian."  A 
letter  to  Harding,  her  father's  chaplain,  on  bis  apostatizing 
to  popery,  is  m  the  "  Phoenix."  Other  noticed  respect- 
ing fragments  of  her  writing  may  be  seen  in  our  authori- 
ties. * 

GREY,  or  GRAY  (NickiOLas),  a  learned  schoolmaster 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  born  in  London  in  1590, 
and  was  educated  at  Westminster-school,  whence  he  was 
elected  student  of  Christ-church,  Oxford,  in  1606.  Herf 
he  mad#  great  proficiency  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Fell,  and  was  considered  even  at  this  early  period  as  emi- 
nent for  his  learning  in  the  Oneek  and  Latin  languages. 
Having  taken  his  degrees  in  arts,  he  was  in  16 14  appointed 
first  master  of  the  Charter-house,  or  Sutton's  new  founda- 
tion of  the  hospital  school  9  but  some  years  afterwards, 
having  rendered  himself  incapable  of  holding  that  office  by 
marriage,  the  governors  gave  him  the  living  of  Castle 
Camps  in  Cambridgeshire*  On  the  29th  of  January  1624^ 
he  was  admitted  chief  master  of  Merchant  Taylors*  school. 


•  1  BMg.  Brit.— Pox*i  AiAM  and  M«NHatnt«.-^BallftWI*fl  Mettoirt.— Strype't 
CraDmer,  p.  295.  303.— Park's  cdltimi  of  Wtlpole*!  Royal  aad  Noble  Aatlwr*. 
v-ArcbKol.  vol.  Xlli.--Sta  also  Kkhoh*t  Lticcitarthtrt,  ufedar  BradgMt  Park. 
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on  a  disputed  electron,  wbicb,  however,  terminated  in 
favour,  and  be  enjoyed  tbe  place  with  mucb  reputation 
until  1631,  when  be  resigned  and  was  elected  bead  matter 
of  Eton  school,  and  a  fellow.  He  was  ejected  by  tbe 
usurping  powers  from  both  bis  mastership  and  living,  and 
reduced  to  much  distress.  At  length  be  pbtained  tbe 
mastership  of  Tunbridge  school,  in  which  be  continued 
until  tbe  restoration,  when  be  was  re-appointed  to  bis  for- 
mer preferments,  but  did  not  long  live  to  enjoy  them. 
He  died  very  poor  at  Eton  in  October  1660,  and  waa 
l)uried  in  the  choir  of  the  chapel,  near  the  stairs  leading  to 
tbe  organ-loft.  He  published  1.  '^  A  Dictionary*'  in  Latin 
and  English,  and  English  and  Latin,  an  improvement  on 
Rider's,  but  afterwards  superseded  by  Holyoak's.  2.  '^Lu«- 
culenta  e  sacra  scriptura  testimonia,  ad  Hugonis  Grotii 
baptizatoram  puerorum  institutionem,*'  Loud.  1647,  Svo, 
dedicated  to  his  learned  and  excellent  fellow  collegian 
John  Hales.  This  catechism  of  Grotius,  whicb  was  writ- 
ten in  Latin  verse,  was  such  a  favourite  as  to  be  translated 
into  Greek  verse  by  Christopher  Wase,  and  into  English 
verse  by  Francis  Gouldsmitb,  of  Gray's-inn,  esq.  3.  *^  Pa« 
^rabolte  evangelicac,  Lat.  redditse  carmine  paraphrastico 
varii  generis  in  usum  scholee  Tunbrigiensis,'*  Lond.  8vo, 
no  date.  Of  tbe  second  article  above-mentioned,  we  have 
{in  eJition  of  1668,  the  title  of  which  is,  *^  Hugonis  Grotii 
Baptizatorum  Puerorum  Instiiutio,  alternis  interrogationi- 
bus  et  responsionibus.*'  This  contains  Wase's  translation 
into  Grecky  with  grammatical  notes,  and  other  notes  by 
Sarth.  Beate,  and  Gouldsmiih's  English  version.  * 

GREY  (Dr.  Richard),  an  inp;eniousand  learned  English 
divine,  the  son  of  John  Grey  of  Newcastle,  was  born  there 
in  169l>,  and  in  1712  was  entered  of  Lincoln  college,  Os-' 
fori),  where  he  took  the  degree  of  B,  A«  May  15,  1716, 
and  that  of  M.  A.  January  16,  1718-19.  IVIay  I,  be  was 
ordained  deacon,  and  priest  April  10,  1720,  by  Crew  bi- 
shop of  Durham,  to  whom  be  was  chaplain  and  secretary, 
and  who  gave  bin),  in  17^1,  the  rectory  of  Hinton,  near 
Brackley^  in  Northamptonshire;  and  obtained  for  him,  from 
lord  Wilionghby  df3  Broke,  the  rectpry  of  Kimcote  in  Lei- 
ct  stershire.  He  was  also  a  prebendary  of  St  Paurs.  In 
4746,  he  wa$  official  and  qpmii^issary  of  the  archdeaconry 

}  Atbeo.  Oxos.  vol.  II,-!-WilsQi|'ft.  History  of  Merpbant  Taylori  Sabool.-^ 
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ef  Leicester.  In  1730,  be  published  at  Oicford  a  ^*  Vii. 
tation- Sermon  ;^\andy  Cbe  same  year,  ^^Meinoria  Tecl 
tiica;  or  a  new  Method  of  artificial  Memory  :*'  a  four| 
edition  of  which  came  out  in  1756..  At  this  time  also  ap 
peared  his  '^  System  of  English  Ecclesiastical  Law,  ex 
tracted  from  the  Codex  Juris  Ecclesiastic!  Anglicanr'  ol 
bishop  Gibson,  8vo«  This  was  for  the  use  of  yoiing  stu- 
dents designed  for  orders ;  and  for  this  the  university  gave 
him  the  degree  of  D.  D.  May  28,  1731.  He  printed  an 
assize  sermon  in  1732,  called  ^^  The  great  Tribunal,"  and 
in  1736,  ^asthe  author  of  a  large  anonymous  pamphlet, 
under  the  title  of  *^  The  miserablie  and  distracted  State  of 
Eeligion  in  England,  upon  the  Downfall  of  the  Church 
established,"  8vo;  and,  the  same  year,  printed  another 
Visitation- Sermon.  He  also  published  *'  A  new  and  easy 
Method  of  learning  Hebrew  without  points,  1733 ;"  *^  His- 
toria  Josepbi,"  and  '*  Paradigmata  Verborum,  1739;" 
•*  Liber  Jobi,  1742;"  "Answer  to  Warburton's  Remarks,'* 
1744;  "The  last  Words  of  David,"  1749;  "Nova  Me- 
thodus  Hebraice  discendi  diligentius  fecognita  &  ad  Usum 
Scholarum  accommodata,  &c."  1751 ;  ^<  A  Sermon  at  the 
opening  of  Steane  chapel,  Northampt."  1752;  and,  lastly, 
an  English  translation  of  Mr.  Hawkins  Browne's  poem  "  De 
Animi  Immortalitate,"  1753.  He  died  Feb.  28,  1771,  in 
his  77th  year.  He  married  Joyce,  youngest  daughter  of 
the  rev.  John  Thicknesse  of  Brazen-nose-college,  Oxford, 
and  sister  of  the  late  Philip  Thicknesse,  esq.  by  whom  he 
left  three  daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom  married  Dr. 
Philip  Lloyd,  dean  of  Norwich,  and  was  well-known  for 
her  genius  in  working  in  worsted,  and  for  her  painted  win* 
dows  in  that  cathedral.  Dr.  Grey  was  buried  at  Hinton, 
as  is  his  widow,  who  died  Jan.  12,  1794,  aged  eighty-nine. 
His  "  Memoria  Technica"  was  at  one  time  a  very  popular 
book,  and  the  system  has  lately  in  part  been  revived  by  a 
foreigner,  which  has  been  the  means  of  again  directing 
the  public  attention  to  Dr.,  Grey's  book ;  but  it  seems 
agreed  thait  such  helps  are  of  yery  little  substantial  efficacy, 
and  that  attentibn ,  and  exercise  are  the  only  means  to 
assist  or  prolong  memory.  Dr.  Grey  was  a  man  of  piety 
and  liberality,  as  appears  by  his  frequent  correspondence 
with  Dr.  Doddridge.  ^ 

GREY  (Zacuaky),  LL.  D.^an  English  divine,  and  mis* 
cellaneous  \vriter,  was  of  a  Yorkshire  family,  originally 

>  NiclH>U*t  Bow^er.f— Dod4rldfe'f  Letters,  p.  120|  S33««-335. 
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fim  France.  He  was  bom  in  1687,  and  was  admitted  a 
pnsioner  in  Jesus  coUege,  Cambridge,  April  18,  1704^ 
lit  afterwards  removed  to  Trinity-bally  wbere  he  was  ad- 
mitted scholar  of  the  boose,  Jan.  6,  1706-7;  LL«B.  170£^; 
uL.  D.  1720;  and  though  he  was  never  fellow  of  that 
ollege,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  trustees  for  Mr.  Ay* 
loffe's  benefaction  to  it.  He  was  rector  of  Hoogfaton 
Conquest  in  Bedifbrdshire :  and  vicar  of  St.  Petei^s  and  St. 
Giles's  parishes  in  Cambridge,  where  he  usually  passed 
the  winter,  and  the  rest  of  bis  time  at  Amptbill,  the  neigh- 
bouring market- town  to  his  living.  He  died  Nov.  25, 1766, 
at  Ampthill,  and  was  buried  at  Houghton  Conquest.  Very 
little  of  his  history  has  descended  to  us.  How  he  spent 
his  life  will  appear  by  a  list  of  his  works.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  of  a  most  amiable,  sweet,  and  communicative 
disposition ;  most  friendly  to  his  acquaintance,  and  never 
better  pleased  than  when  performing  acts  of  friendship 
and  benevolence.  Being  in  the  commission  of  the  peace, 
and  a  man  of  reputable  character,  -he  was  much  courted 
for  his  interest  in  elections.  He  was  not,  however,  very 
active  on  those  occasions,  preferring  literary  retirement. 
His  works  were,  1.  ''  A  Vindication  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, in  answer  to  Mr.  Pearce's  Vindication  of  thie  Dis- 
senters ;  by  a  Presbyter  of  the  Church  of  England/'  1720, 
Svo.  2.  *<  Presbyterian  Prejudice  displayed,^'  1722,  Svo. 
3.  ^'  A  pair  of  clean  Shoes  and  Boots  for  a  Dirty  Baronet ; 
or  an  answer  to  Sir  Richard  Cox,"  1722.  4.  "The 
Knight  of  Dumbleton  foiled  at  his  own  weapons,  &c.  In  a 
Letter  to  Sir  Richard  CockSf  knU  By  a  Gentleman  and 
no  Knight,"  1723.  5.  "  A  Century  of  eminent  Presby- 
terians :  or  a  Collection  of  Choice  Sayings,  firom  the  pub- 
lic sermons  before  the  two  houses,  from  Nov.  1641  to  Jan. 
31,  1648,  the  day  after  the  king  was  beheaded.  By  a 
Lover  of  Episcopacy,"  1723.  6.  <*  A  Letter  of  Thanks  to 
Mr.  Benjamin  Bennet,"  1723.  This  Bennet  published 
**  A  memorial  of  the  Reformation,"  full  of  gross  prejudices 
against  the  esublished  church,  and  *<  A  defence  of  it." 
7.  <^  A  Caveat  against  Mr.  Benj.  Bennet,  a  mere  preten- 
der to  history  and  criticiifm.  By  a  lover  of  history,"  1724, 
Svo.  8.  *<  A  Defence  of  our  ancient  and  modern  Histo- 
rians against  the  frivolous  cavils  of  a  late  pretender  to 
Critical  History,  in  which  the  false  quotations  fund  unjust 
inferences  of  the  anonymous  author  are  confuted  and  ex*' 
posed  in  the  manner  they  deserve.    In  two  parts,"  172^| 
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4vo.     In  reply,  Oldmixon,   the  critical  historian  alluded 
to,  published  *^  A  Review  of  Dr.  Zachary  Grey's  Defence 
of  our  ancient   and  modern  historians.     Wherein,  instead 
of  dwelling  upon  his  frivolous  cavils,  false  quotations,  un- 
just inference,  &c.  it  is  proved  (to  his  glory  be  it  spoken) 
that  there  is  not  a  book  in  the  English  tongue,  which  con- 
tains so  many  falsehoods  in  so  many  pages.     Non  vitio^s 
homo  es,  Zachary,  sed  vitium.  By  the  author,"  &c.    9.  "  An 
Appendix  by  way  of  Answer  to  the  Critical   Historian^s 
Review,"  1725.     10.  **  A  Looking-glass  for  Fanatics,  or 
the  true  picture  of  Fanaticism  rby  a  gentleinan  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,"  1725.     11.  "  The  Ministry  of  the 
Dissenters  proved  to  be  null  and  void  frotn  Scripture  and 
antiquity,"   1725.     12.  In  1732  he  wrote  a  preface  to  his 
relation  dean  Mosses  sermons,  '*  by  a  learned  band."     Mr^ 
Masters  in  his  history  of  C.  C.  C.  C.  ascribes  this  to  Dr. 
Snape,  who  might  perhaps  have  been  editor  of  the  ser- 
mons, but  it  was  written  by  Dr.  Grey.     13.  "  The  spirit, 
of  Infidelity,  detected,  in  answer  to  Barbeyrac,  with  a  de- 
fence of  Dr.  Witerland,"  1735,  8vo.     14.  «  English  Pres- 
by  terian  eloquence.    By  an  admirer  of  monarchy  and  epis- 
copacy," 1736,  8vo.     15.  "  Examination  of  Dr.  Chandler^s 
History  of  Persecution,"  1736,  8vo.  16,  "The  true  picture 
of  Quakerism,'*  1736.     17.  "  Caveat  against  the  Dissen- 
ters," 1736,  Svo.     18.  "  An  impartial  EiEamination  of  the 
second  volume  of  Mr.  Daniel  Neal's  History  of  the  Puri- 
tans,'^ 1736,  Svo.     The  first  volume  of  Neal  had  been  ex- 
amined by  Dr.  Madox,  assisted  in  some  degree  i^y   Dr. 
Grey,  who  published  his  examination  of  the  third  volume 
in  1737,  and  that  of  the  fourth  in  1739.     19.  "An  exa- 
mination of  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's 
Observations  upon  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,"   1736,  Svo. 
This  is  in  answer  to  sir  Isaac's  notion  of  the  rise  of  Saint- 
worship.    .20.  "  An  attempt  towards  the  character  of  the 
Koyal  Martyr,  king  Charles  I. ;  from  authentic  vouchers," 
1738.     21."  Schismatics  delineated  from  authentic  vouch- 
ers, in  reply  to  Ne&l,  with  Dowsing's  Journal,  &c.     By 
Philalethes  Cantabrigienais,"  1739,  Svo.     22.  "TheQuak- 
ers  and  Methodists, compared,"  &c.  1740.     23.  "  A  Re- 
.  view  of  Mr.  Daniel  -Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans,  with  a 
Postscript.     In  a  letter  to  Mr.  David  Jennings ;"  a  pam- 
phlet, Cambridge,  1744.     24.  "  Hudibras — with  large  an- 
notations, and  a  preface,"  &c.  1744,  2  vols.  8vo.     26.  "A 
^eriop§  address  .to  Lay  Methodists :  by  a  sincere  Protestant^ '^ 
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1745,  8vo.    27.  **  Popery  in  its  proper  colours^  with  a  list 
of  Saints  invocated  in  England  before  the  Reformation/' 
17—9  ^^O'     ^^'  ^^  Remarks  upon  a  late  edition  of  Shak- 
speare,  with  a  long  string  of  emendations  bot  rowed  by  the 
celebrated  editor  from  the  Oxford  edition  without  acknow- 
ledgement    To  which  is  prefixed,  a  Defence  of  the  late 
sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  bart  addressed  to  the  rev.  Mr.  War- 
burton,  preacher  of  Lincoln's-Inn,*'   8vo,    no  date,   but 
about  1745.     29.  **  A  word  or  two  of  Advice  to  William 
Warburton,  a  dealer  in  many  words ;  by  a  firiend.     With 
an  Appendix,  containing  a  taste  of  William's  Spirit  of  Rail- 
ing,'^ 1746,  8vo.     30.  ^^  A  free  and  familiar  Letter  to  that 
fl^reat  refiner  of  Pope  and  Shakspeare,  the  rev.  William 
Warburton,    preacher  at  Lincoln*s-Inn.     With  Remarks 
^  upon  the  epistle  of  friend  W.  £.  (query )  if  not  T.  £.  i  e. 
Thomas  Edwards).     In  which  his  unhandsome  treatment  of 
this  celebrated  writer  is  exposed  in  the  manner  it  deserves* 
By  a  Country  Curate,"  1750,  8vo.     31.  "A  Supplement 
to  Hudibras,"  1752,  8vo.     32.  **  Critical,  historical,  and 
explanatory  notes  on  Shakspeare,  with  emendations  on  the 
text  and  metre,'*  1755,  2  vols.  8vo.     33.  ^^Chronological 
account  of  Earthquakes,'*  1757,  8vo.     In  1756  he  assisted 
Mr.  Whalley  in  his  edition  of  Shakspeare ;  he  had  also  con- 
tributed to  Mr.  Peek's  "  Desiderata,"  and  "  Life  of  Crom- 
well," and  collected  some  materials  for  a  Life  of  Baker, 
the  Cambridge  antiquary,  which  were  afterwards  enlarged 
and  published  by  the  rev.  Robert  Masters.     Dr.  Grey  left 
some  other  MSS.  and  a  collection  of  letters,  now  in  Mr. 
Nichols's  possession. 

From  this  copious  account  of  Dr.  Grey's  literary  em- 
ployments, an  idea  may  be  formed  of  his  character  and 
sentiments.  It  would  appear  that  in  early  life  he  had 
studied  tlie  history  of  the  church  to  which  he  belonged, 
particularly  during  the  seventeenth  century  when  she  suf- 
fered the  severestt  shock ;  and  having  examined  into  the 
personal  history  of  the  artful  agents,  as  well  as  the  more 
artful  means  by  which  the  hierarchy  and  civil  government 
were  overthrown,  conceived  an  implacable  dislike  to  the 
whole  body  of  non-conformists,  which  by  an  easy  tran- 
sition, he  continued  towards  their  immediate  successorf^ 
the  dissenters.  Finding  the  latter  frequently  employed  in 
vindicating  the  cause  of  republican  church^government, 
and  bestowing  all  their  pity  on  those  who  suffered  by  the 
restoration,  without  any  notice  of  those  whom  they  made 
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to  snfier  by  the  previous  revolutioD,  he  directed  his  powers 
of  controversy  to  some '  of  those  advocates,  aod  by  bis  la- 
borious researches  into  the  private  history,  annals,  and  pam- 
phlets of  the  Cromwell  period,  was  enabled  to  become  a 
very  formidable  aotagODist. .  His  flxaitiinations  of  Neal  are, 
in  this  respect,  the  most  valuable  of  bis  writings,  and  strict 

impartiality  will  be  found  to  require  a  close  attention,  in 
the  readers  of  Nedi,  to  what  Dr.  Grey  and  his  precursor 
bishop  Madox  have  advanced.  The  same  researches  which 
Dr.  Grey  had  oecasion  to  pursue  in  answering  Neal  and 
others  of  that  party,  seem  to  have  furnished  him  with  the 
matter  of  the  notes  by  which  he  afterwards  illustrated  his 
edition  of  Butler's  Hodibras,  a  work  which  will  probably 
preserve  his  memory  to  a  very  long  date,  as  his  plan  was 
entirely  new«  Yet,  he  did  not  escape  attacks,  both  seri- 
ous and  jocular  on  this  publication.  Warburton,  in  his 
preface  to  Shakspeare,  *^  hardly  thinks  there  ever  appeared, 
in  any  learned  language,  so  execrable  an  heap  of  nonsense, 
under  the  name  of  Commentaries,  as  Jiath  lately  been 
given  us  on  this  satiric  poet :"  and  Fielding,  in  the  pre- 
fece  to  bis  "  Voyage  to  Lisbon,*'  has  introduced  **  the 
laborious  much-read  Dr.  Zachary  Grey,  of  whose  redundant 
notes  on  Hudibras  be  shall  only  say,  that  it  is,  he  is  con- 

'  fident,  the  single  book  extant,  in  which  above  500  authors 
are  quoted,  not  one  of  which  could  be  found  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  late  Dr.  Mead."  But  Dr.  Warton  has  very  well 
observed,  that,  '^  if  Butler  is  worth  reading,  he  is  worth 
explaining ;  and  the  researches  used  for  so  valuable  and 
elegant  a  purpose  merit  the  thanks  of  genius  and  candor, 
not  the  satire  of  prejudice  and  ignorance." 

The  above  attack  by  Warburton  produced,  from  Dr.  Grey, 
the  pamphlets  mentioned  above.  No.  28, 29, and  30,  in  which 
there  is  9iuch  of  the  grossoess  as  well  as  the  acuteness  of 
the  controversial  spirit.  Warburton's  conduct,  however, 
appears  wanton  and  unprovoked,  for  he  not  only  was  at 

^one  time  on  good  terms  with  Grey,  and  had  himself  some 

^- thoughts  of  illustrating  Hudibras,  but  had  actually  supplied 
Gr^y  with  the  result  of  his  own  inquiries,  and  was  there- 
fore a  contributor  to  *^  so  execrable  an  heap  of  nonsense ;" 
for  which  Grey  makes  very  grateful  acknowledgment  in  his 
preface.  To  account  for  Warburton's  contempt  for  a  com- 
mentator whom  he  had  thus  assisted,  and  for  a  plan  which 
he  meant  to  have  executed  (perhaps  as  he  executed  his 
plan  on  Shakspeare),  we  are  inclined  to  prefer  the  conjee- 
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tare  of  a  geudeman  wlioin  extentnre  reading,  reflMtion^ 
and  taste  mye  constitoted  ao  able  umpire  in  literary  quar« 
teU.  Mr.  D^  Israeli  thinks  that  Warburton's  motive  was 
jealousy,  and  that  '<  though  he  had  half  reluctantly  yielded 
the  few  notes  he  had  prepared,  his  proud  heart  sickened 
when  he  beheld  the  amazing  subscription  Grey  obtained 
for  his  first  edition  of  Hudibras ;  be  received  for  that  work^ 
1500/,;  a  proof  that  this  publication  was  felt  as  a  want  by 
the  public.'*  Grey,  however,  may  be  entitled  to  a  higher 
merit  than  that  of  gratifying, die  public  taste  by  his  edition 
of  Hudibras.  He  was  unquestionably  the  founder  of  that 
species  of  commentary  which  has  since  been  so  success* 
fully  employed  in  illustrating  Shakspeare,  by  bringing  to« 
getber  all  the  information,  the  contemporary  writing,  and 
the  style,  manners,  prejudices,  and  peculiarities  of  th* 
age,  however  distant,  in  which  the  author  to  be  explained 
wrote*  And  although  this  example  has  been  followed, 
perhaps  in  some  instances,  to  a  degree  of  minuteness  that 
exposes  the  commentator  to  the  ridicule  of  the  wits,  and 
although  it  mu<»t  be  allowed  that  some  of  the  Shakspeard 
commentators  have  ^  bestowed  all  their  tediousness"  upon 
us  with  a  too  liberal  hand,  yet  it  cannot  be  controverted, 
that  they  have  pursued  the  only  just  and  legitimate  process, 
for  elucidating  the  writings  of  distant  ages.  The  merit  of 
(his  example,  therefore,  is  due  to  Grey,  and  is  that  on 
which  his  fame  as  a  writer  and  literary  antiquary  will  rest, 
long  after  bis  other  publications,  with  the  exception  per-* 
baps  of  his  Examinations  of  Neal,  are  forgotten.  He  had 
also  made  some  progress  in  an  edition  of  Shakspeare  upon 
the  plan  of  his  Hudibras,  which  we  presume  his  advanced 
age  prevented  his  completing.  What  be  bad  collected, 
however,  appeared  in  his  ^^  Critical,  historical,  and  ex- 
planatory notes"  above-mentioned.  Of  this  work  Dr. 
Johnson  says  that  ^'  what  Dr.  Grey  undertook  he  has  well 
enough  performed,  but  as  he  neither  attempts  judicial  nor 
emendatory  criticism,  he  employs  rather  his  memory  than 
his  sagacity  ;*V  and  he  adds,  ^'  It  were  to  be  wished  that 
^11  would  endeavour  to  imitate  his  modesty,  who  have  not 
been  able  to  surpass  bis  knowledge."  ^ 

GRFBALDUS   (Matthew),    surnamed   Mofa,    was    a 
learned  civilian  of  Padua,  who,  after  being  a  law  professor 
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mPadudy  Pi99,  afid  PaH%  as  far  as  1557,  left  Itf,  ia 
order  to  mal^e  a  public  profesnon  of  the  Protestati  rdi-» 
gioo;  I^ut  wbo^  like  sotiie  other  Italian  converts,  imbed 
the  heresy  of  the  AotitriiHtarians. '  >  After  having:  bei  pro« 
fessor  of  civil  law,  ati  Tubiiigea  for  some  tine,  he  litted 
the  employiqent,  kit  order,  to  escape  the  punishnot  he 
would  have  incurred,  bad  he  been  convicted  .of  hi^rrorat 
*  He  was  seized  at  Bern,  •  where  he  feigned  to  f  enoilse  his 
opinions,  in  order  to.  escape  very  severe  treatment  ;mt,  as 
be  relapsed  again,  and  openly  fairoured  the  bereti^  wh^ 
had  been  driven  from  Geneva,  Ikfi,  would,  as  Bea  ihti* 
mates,  certainly  have  been  put  to  death,  if  he  had  ut  diel 
of  the  plt^e  in  September  1567,  or  as  others,  say  iil^6»« 
In  a  journey  to  Geneva,  during  the  trial  of  Servehs,  b 
desired  to  have  a  conference  with  Calvin,  which  Civin  t 
$rst  refused,  but  afterwards  granted ;  and  l^en  Grikaldu 
though  he  came  according  to  the  appointed  time  and  plav 
refused  to  confer,  because  Calvin  would  not  give  hnn  9 
hand,  till  they  should  be  agreed  on  the  articles  of  e 
Trinity*  He  was  afterwards  cited  to  appear  before  <9 
magistrates,  in  order  to  give  an  account  of  his  faith ;  ^t, 
his  answers  not  being  satisfactory,  he  was  commandito 
leave  the  city.  He  wrote  several  works,  which  are  este^^d 
by  the  public ;  as  ^'  Commentarii  in  legem .  de  lum. 
mistura,  &  de  jure  fisci,*'  printed  in  Italy.  *^  Cooen- 
tarii  in  pandectas  juris,'*  at  Lyons*  ^*  Commentarii  ali- 
quot prsecipuos  Digesti,"  &c.  Francfort,  1577,  fol.  His- 
toria  Francisci  Spirss,  cui  anno  1548,  familiaris  ader  se- 
cundum quss  ipse  vidit  &  audivit,''  Basil,  1550*  Hdan 
declares,  that  Gribaldus  was  a  spectator  of  the  sad>ndi« 
tion  of  the  apostate  Spira,  and  that  he  wrote  and  ptished 
an  account  of  his  case  and  sufferings.  '^  De  metdo  ac 
I'atione  studendi  in  jure  civili  libri  tres,"  Lyons,  l4  and 
1556.  He  is  said  to  have  written  this  last  book  inveek.  ^ 
GRIBNER  ^Michael  Henry),  an  eminent  pressor  of 
law,  was  born  in  1632,  at  Leipsic.  His  father,  Jo  was 
minister  in  that  city,  dying  in  1685,  the celebrate4encke 
piarried  the  widow,  and  took  great  care  of  her  soi  educa- 
tion. Gribiier  assisted  in  the  **  Leipsic  Journal,Vas  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  Wittenburgh,  then  at  Dresden,  d  finally 
l^t  Leipsic,  where  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  AMencke. 
He  died  in  1734.  Besides  several  academical  d^rtations, 
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h  ^  t^riaclpia  )>n>ceMfit  JttdicUrii  ;**  **  Principia  Juris* 
prtimtw  naturalit ;**  a  tmall  work  naofa  esteemed'; 
**  Ojscula  Juris  poblici  etprivati.'*  He  was  also  a  bene* 
iactiso  tbautiiTersity  of  Lmpsici  by  leaving  a  consider* 
ablejgacy  to  the  libnuryy  a  suni  of  money  as  a  provision 
tot  it  widows  of  the  professors,  and  an  annual  sum  as  an 
•xhiidon  for  a  law  student.^ 

GIERSON  (CoNSTANTU)y  a  vetfy  extraordinary  wo* 
panyvbose  maiden  name  is  nowhere  mentioned),  was  born 
in  thcounty  of  Kilktony  in  Ireland,  and  married  to  Mr. 
t^eorp  Griersou,  printer  in  Dublin.  She  died  in  1735, 
A  tbeige  of  twenty-seven ;  and  was  allowed  to  be  an  ex* 
Gllen  scholar,  not  only  in  Ghreek  and  Rothan  literature, 
bt  inbistory,  divinity,  philosophy,  and  mathematics.    She 

S^e  s  proof  of  her  knowledge  in  the  Latin  tongoe  by  her 
<icmon  of  the  Dublin  edition  of  Tacitus  to  lord  Carte* 
'^  and  by  that  of  Terence  to  his  son,  to  whom  she  like* 
vi  wirote  a  Greek  epigram.  Dr.  Harwood  esteems  her 
Tatus  one  of  the  best  edited  books  ever  published. 
Ai^g  the  editions  of  her  husband^s  press,  is  a  very  fine 
®**^f  Dupin's  Ecclesiastical  History,  1724,  3  vols,  folio, 
»  f^book  in  this  country.  Mrs.  Grierson  composed  some 
po^  in  English,  several  of  which  are  inserted  by  Mrs. 
Bart  amongst  her  own.  When  lord  Carteret  was  lord- 
lieut^nt  of  Ireland,  he  obtained  a  patent  for  Mr.  Grier- 
son, .f  husband,  to  be  the  king*s  printer ;  and,  to  dis- 
tingui  and  reward  her  uncommon  merit,  had  her  life  in- 
aerte<^i  it.  Besides  her  parts  and  learning,  she  was  als6^ 
a  worn  of  great  virtue  and  piety.  Mrs.  Pilkington  has 
record  some  particulars  of  her,  and  tells  us,  that,  '*  when 
about  ^hteen  years  of  age,  she  was  brought  to  her  father, 
to  be  itructed  in  midwifery ;  that  she  was  mistress  of 
Hebre^Oreek,  Latin,  and  French,  and  understood  the 
matben^cs  as  well  as  most  men :  and  what,**  says  Mrs. 
Pilkingtl  <«  made  these  extraordinary  talents  yet  more 
surprisiiyas,  that  ber  parents  were  poor  illiterate  coun- 
try .peop\  80  that  her  learning  appeared  like  the  gift 
poured  obn  the  apostles,  of  speaking  all  the  languages 
without  tipains  of  study.**  Mrs.  Pilkington  inquired  of 
her,  whenhe  had  gained  this  prodigious  knowledge  :  to 
which  MrGrierson  said,  that  "she  had  received  some 
little  instrilon  from  the  minister  of  the  parish,  when  she 
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Muld  np^te  time  from  her  needle-work^  to  which  she  wa$ 
closely  kept  by  her  mother.^'  Mrs.  Pilkifigton  adds,  that 
^*  she  wrote  elegantly  both  in  verse  and  prose ;  that  her 
turn  was  chiefly  to  philosophical  or  divine  subjects;  that 
ber  piety  was  not  inferior  to  her  learning ;  and  that  some 
of  the  most  delightful  hours  she  herself  had  ever  passed 
met^  in  the  conversation  of  this  female  philosopher.*'  Her 
iOn,  who  was  also  bis  majesty's  printer  at  Dublin,  and  in« 
itnieted  by  her,  was  a  man  of  uncommon  learning,  great 
wkf  send  vivacity.  He  died  in  Germany,  at  the  a^e  of 
twentyrseven.  Dr.  Johnson  highly  respected  his  abilitiesy 
M^  often  observed,  that  be  possessed  more  extensive  know* 
kkige  thaii  any  man  of  his  years  he  had  ever  known.  His 
klilustry  wa#  equal  to  his  talents,  he  particularly  excelled 
in  every  species  of  philological. learning,  and  was  perhaps 
tbeiiesA:  crkic  of  bis  time.*  '         ,      ■ 

GRIFFET  (Henry),  a  French  writer  of  considerable 
r«putataon,  was  born  Octobers,  1698,  at  Moulins.  He 
entered  early  among  the  Jesuits  at  Paris,  was  professor  of 
belles  lettres  in  the  college  of  Louis  le  Grand,  and  distin- 
guished' himself  afterwards  in  the  pulpit.'  Ou  the  dissolu* 
tiod  of  Ills  order,  he  retired  to  Bruissels,  where  he  died  o^ 
a  nephritic  cholid,  Febriiary  22,  1775.  His  works  ar^,  1. 
An  edition  of  Daniel's  "  History  of  France,"  Paris,  1756^ 
VI  vol*.  4to,  in  which  the  reign  of  Louis  XTIL  occupying 
Aree  voJunies,  is*  entirely  his  oWn:  2.  "  Trait^  des  dif- 
ferences sortes  "de  preiives  qui  servenjt  a  etablir  la  verit6  de 
PHfttoire,^'  Liege,  176^,  l.^nao,  a  very  judicious  perform- 
ance: .31  '^*Senri6ris,*'  Liege,  17.67,  4  vols.  8 vo,  not  re- 
iiiavka(>le  fbr  spirit  or  eloquence.  4.  Several  pious  works, 
aniong  which  the  most  popular  is  his  "  Annee  du  Chretien,'- 
Paris,  1747,  IB  vols.  1 2 mo.  5.  **  Latin  Poems,"  written 
at  college,  of  indiflferetit  character.  G.  An  improved  edi- 
tion of  D*Avrigny's.  Memoirs,  1757,  5  vols.  l2mo.  7. 
"  Insufiisance  de  la  religion  naturelle,"  Liege^  2  vols. 
}2mo.  8.  An  enlarged  edition  of  the  "  Delices  des  Pays 
Bas,"  Lieg^,  17€9,  5  vols.  ,12mo.* 

GRIFFIER  (John),  a  landscape  painter,  born  at  Ams- 
terdam in  1645,  was  a  pupil  of  Roland  Roghman,  whose 
manner  he  reliiiquisbed  after  be  became  acquainted,  with^ 
the  more  perfect  one  of  A.  Vandervelde  and  Lingelbach, 

'  Ballard's  Memoirs. --Cibber*!  LWe*.— Preface  to  Mrs.  Barber's  Feeuis.^— 
Bosf^*8;Life  oCaohtiMD.  *  Diet.  Hist. 
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He  settled  in  England^  and  made  views  of  many  of  the 
principal  places,  which  are  highly  wrought,  but  with  ra* 
tber  an  artificial  tone  of  colouring.  His  execution  was 
minute  and  laboured,  but  his  pictures  are  very  well  com* 
pleted  in  that  style.  He  likewise  employed  his.  talents  in 
imitations  of  Rembrandt,  Rysdael,  Polemburg,  and  Te* 
niers  ;,  and  so  successfully,  that  his  productions  are  oCtea 
taken  for  originals.  He  died  in  the  seventy-third  year  of 
his  age,  in  1 7 1 8.  He  was  known  by  the  appellation  of  the 
old  Griffier. — His  son,  Robsrt  Griffier,  or  the  young 
Griffier,  practised  the  same  profession  as  bis  father,  and  in 
the  same  style.  He  resided  chiefly  upon  the  continent^ 
and  produced  a  great  number  of  elaborate  pictures  of  viewi 
on  the  Rhine,  &c.  with  many  figures  in  them.  He  wa9 
alive  in  1713.*  ^ 

GRIFFITH  (Elizabeth),  a  lady  once  of  some  note  aa 
a.  writer  of  novels  and  plays,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Griffith,  was  of  Welch  descent,  and  early  in  life  nuurried 
Richard  Griffith,  a  gentleman  of  a  good  family,t  but  re* 
duced  fortune,  in  Ireland.  The  first  performance  by  wbichr 
she  became  known  was  entitled  *^  The  Letters  of  Henry 
and  Frances,^  which  are  said  to  contain  the  genuine  corre** 
spondence  betweeiv^her  and  her  husband  before  ibeir  mar- 
riage, and  for  some  years  after.  They  were  published  at 
the  particular  request  of  Margaret  countesa  of  Cork,  who 
was  one  of  her  friends,  and  privy  to  her  coanexion  with^ 
Mr.  Griffith,  which  was  at  first  kept  secretl  From  these 
letters,  a  few  particulars  of  the  {private  history  of  the  p^r* 
ties  may  be  collected.  Mr.  Griffith  appears  to  have  re- 
ceived no  regular  education,  although  in  bis  youth  he  had 
evinced  some  talents  for  poetry ;  he  introduced  himself^ 
however,  by  degrees  into  "  the  genteelest  and  nip%%  repu- 
table company  ;'*  but  tired  of  a  city  life,  passed  several 
years  with  a  relation  in  the  country  of  Ireland,  where  he 
read,  learned  French,  and  ^'  studied  husbandry  pbiloso* 
phically.**  He  then  engaged  in  a  farm  and  the  lineu  n«- 
uufacture;  and  ^bout  1760  appears  to  have  received  a 
place  from  the  duke  of  Bedford,  at  that  time  lord  lieute- 
nant of  Ireland.  His  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Griffith  waa 
accidental,  and  commenced  on  his  part,  to  use  his  owa 
phrase,  "  as  an  act  of  gallantry  ;"  but  finding  "  no  proba- 
bility of  success,"  a  strange  declaration  t-^-and  being  "fena- 
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Hoiired  with  her  writings,  conversation,  and  character,  be- 
came, at  last,  a  real  and  honourabk  lover,  but  .declined 
matrimony  for  several  years,  as  she  had  no  fortune,  fiind  bis 
expectations  from  his  lather  were  much  Isirger  than  thev 
were  likely  to  turn  out.    At  length,  however,  they  married, 
s^bout  the  year  1752 ;'  and  their  first  publication  was  this 
correspondence,  published  by  subscription,  and  not  very 
successful  with  any  class  of  readers,  not  even  the  senti- 
mentalists, for  whom  it  was  chiefly  calculated.     Some  of 
the  letters,  however,  are  of  a  superior  cast,  and  contain 
many  sensible  remarks  on  books,  men,  and  manners.  Their 
next  publication,  which  was  also  written  in  conjunction, 
was  <<  Two  Novels,  in  Letters,  4  vols. ;  the  first  and  second, 
entitled  Delicate  Diiiress^hy  Frances  \  the  third  and  fourth, 
entitled  the  Gordian  Knot^  bv  Henry,*'  1769,  12mo.     Both 
these  are  of  astrict  moral  tendency ;  but, like  the  correspond- 
ence of  the  authors,  too  much  tinged  with  the  pedantry  of 
quotation  and  philosophizing,  instead  of  natural  descrip- 
tion and  feeling.    Previously  to  this,  Mr.  Griffith  had  pub- 
Jisbed  in  1764y  ^  The  Triumvirate;  or  the  authentic  Me- 
moirs of  A.  B.  and  C."  2  vob.  :12aio,  a  novel  of  so  loose  a 
,  kiud^  that  even  his  wife  could  not  venture  to  reconunend  it 
to  the  (Bit  sex,  and  yet  adds  her  opinion  that  **  every  gen^ 
tleman  will  read  it  with  pleasure,  and  I  trust  without  any 
injury  to  bis  morals.'*     Qf  Mr.  Griffith's  performances  we 
hear  no  mi>r^  nor  have  been  able  to  ascertain  the  time  o& 
his  death.     Mrs.  Griffith'^  other  novels  were  *^  Lady  Bar- 
ton,*' and  *^  Juliana  Hariey."     She  also  wrote  «(mie  dramas 
which  had  various  succesjs,  but  none  of  them  have,  pre- 
served their  station  on  the  stage.    One  of  her  most  agree- 
able publications  was  ''The  Morality   of    Shakspeare's 
Drama  illustrated,"  1775,  Svo.     She  pubKshed  also  some 
translations,  "The  Adventures  of  Pierre  Viaud,".  and  the 
"  Letters  of  Ninon  de  L'Enclos,"  &c.     3he  died  Jan.  3, 
1793,  at  Milleoent,  in  the  county  of  Kildare.  .  She  w^s  un- 
questionably a  woman  of  considerable  literary  talents,  but 
does  not  appear  to  have  found  in  her  lover  and  husband 
the  judgment  which  could  give  them  a  proper  direction. 
Nor  did  he  contribute  much  to  her  happiness  in  his  latter 
days.    .  He  had  long  accustomed  himself  to  the- cant  of  sen- 
:timent,  which  is  too  frequently  mistaken  for  genuine  moral 
.  feeling.    When  in  his  grand  climacteric^  he  seduced  a  girl 
of  fortune  and  consequence.  With  whom  he  lived  the  re- 
mainder of  bis  days.   The  libertine  notions  in  his  ^^  Trium- 
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Tilhite*'  appear  to  have  been  mgre  preAoaAn^nk  iban  lAto 
sense  he  affected  to  entertain  of  pure  moralii  in  liLi'*<  Let- 
ters."« 

GRIMALDI  (John  Francis),  ealled  BoBOGKei^E,  was 
born  at  Bologna  in  160^,  and  studied  nndef  A.  Oaracci^ 
lo  wiioni  he  wils  rotated.  He  was  a  good  deslgi^er  of 
figures,  hut  became  chiefly  distinguished  for  his  lan(lsca|)es» 
When  be  arrived  at  Rome,  Innocent  X.  did  jtistice  to  His 
oierity  employed  bioi  to  paint  in. the  Vatican  and  the  Qui- 
final,  and  even  in  churches.  This  pope  used  to  visit  bim 
when  at  .work,  and  talk  familiarly  with  him.  liis  repiita- 
tftOQ  reached  cardinal  Mazarine  at  Paris,  who  sent  for  hitti, 
aettied  a  large  pension  on  him,  and  employed  bim  for  threft 
years  in  embellislun^  his  palace  and  the  Louvre^  byth^ 
order  of  Lewis  XIIL  The  troubles  of  the  s\ate,  and  the 
clamours  raised  against  the  cardinal,  whdse  party  be  warmly 
espoused,  put  him  so  much  in  danger,  that  his  fkends  ad* 
vised  him  to  retii^  among  the  Jesuits,  for  whom  he  painted 
.  a  decoration  for  the  exposition  of  the  sacrament  diirii^g  the 
faoly  daya,  according  to ibecystom  of  Rome.  This  piece 
was  much  ^efished  at  Paris  :  the  king  honoured  it  with  twa 
visits,  and. commanded  bim  to  paint  a  similar  piece  for  bis 
chapel  at  the  Louvre,  tlrrimaldi  aft^r  that  returned  to 
Italy,  and  at  his  Arrival  at  Rome  found  bis  great  patron 
laiiocentX.  dei^l;  but  bis  two  stlkccessors  Alexander  VIL 
ahd  Clement  IX.  honoured  btm  equatly  with  their  friend- 
ship,  and  ibund,  bim  varii^y  of  employment.  His  chief 
power  lay  in  landscape,  though  he  designed  figui^  well,, 
and  his  pencil  equalled  hifi  ^et^n,  light,  and  flowing  with 
.great  depth  of  colour,  bolder  in  the  masses  and  the  dbsh  of 
bushy  fobage  than  Caracci^s,  fa^ut  perbaps  too  green^  The 
gallery  Colohna,  at  Rome, -has  many  of  bis  views,  which 
remained  chiefly  in  Italy,  le^s  known  on  this  side  of .  the 
Alps  than  those  of' Poiissin  and  Claude.  He  understood 
architecture,  and  has  engraved  in  aqua  fortis  forty-two 
landscapes  in  an  excellent  manner,  five  of  which  are  after 
Titian.  Grimaldi  was  adiiable  in  bis  manners,  as  Well  as 
skilful  in  bis  profession :  he  was  generous  without  profu* 
sion,  respectful  to  the  g^eat  winhodt  meanness,' and  cha^ 
ritable  to  the  peor.  Th^» following  instance  of  bis  benevo- 
lence may  serve  to  characterise  the  man.'    A  Sicilian  gea« 
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$lenlan,  itho  had  i^etired  frqm  Messiha  wi^  bis  daaigliter^ 
during  th^  troubles  of  .that  country^  W9s  reduced  to  the 
misery  of  fvUfiting  bread.    As .  h^.  Uved  \)r<er-aj^i0st  bim, 
Grimaldi  was  sQoi)  informed  of  it;  and  in  the  dusk  of  the 
qyeniog,  knocking  at  the  Sicilian's  door,  without. making 
biaiself  knowti,  tos^^d  in  money  aAd  retired.    The  thin^ 
happening  mqce  than  once^  raised  the  Sicilian's  curiosity 
to  know  hid  oenefactor ,  who,  finding  him  out,  by  hidinv 
bimseilf  behind  the  door,  fell  down  on  his  knees  to  thane 
the  hand  that  had  relieyed  him :  CriroaLdi  remained  con<* 
fused,  offered  him  bis  house,  and  continued  his  friend  till 
his  death*     He  died  of  a  dropsy  at  Rome  in  1660,  and  left 
a  qonsidierable  fortune  among  six  children ;  of  which  the 
youngest,  named  Alexander,  was  a  pretty  good  painter.^ 
'  GRIMANI  (OOiMlNicjc))  a  learned  cardinil,  was  born  at 
Venice  in  1460.     His  father  being  proc^urator  of  St  Mark, 
fipd  afterwards  doge  of  the  city,  the  son  was'  soon  brought 
^to  public  uotic0^  and  employed  by  the  Utate  in  important 
qiBc^s.     In  1493  he  wis  raised  to  the  purple  by  pope 
Alexander  V{.  having  previously  actjuired  great  fame  on 
accopnt  of  the  pi^ty  which  he  displayed  towards  his  fa* 
^h^r*  who  was  commandier  of  a  fleet,  and  being  defeated  by 
the  Turks,  was  iitiprisoi^ied  and  treated  with  great  rigouiv 
Th^  pon  offered  to  jtakls  bis  place,  which  being  refused,  he 
a^.^nded  him  in  prison,  and  ^rendered  him  all  the  service  in 
)^  power.     Grimani  wait,  also  an  eminent  patron  of  the 
fine  arts  :  he  coll^c.ted  a  choice  and  Vs^luable  library/  cou'i- 
fisting  of  eight  thousand  volumes  in  all  languages,  wbicfa^ 
at  bis  decease,  in  14^23}  h^  bequeathed  to  the  canons  re<> 
guitar  of  St.  3alvadore,  in  Venice.     It  was  afterwards  in«- 
|:rje^^ed  by  the  additioti  of  many  valuable  works' by  the  car- 
dip^  patriarch  Marino  Grimani,  and  was  preserved  until 
Pf^sLvly  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century^  when  it  was 
jan/ort.unately  destroyed  by  fire.     Domlnick  Griniiani  also 
piad.e  a  fine  g.oJJection  pf  statues,/  and  other  remains  of  an- 
tiquity,    h}  15Q9,  he  was  visited  by  Erasmus,  who  relates 
tii§  particulars  of  his  reception,  in  one  of  his  letters,  with 
interesting  minuteness,  and  afterwards  dediciated  to  him 
b^  ^^  P,^raphrasi$  in  {^pistol.  Fauli  ad  RocQanos/'     On  an* 
other  oc.casipn  we  find  Erasmus  solicitingcardinal  Grimani 
for  a  copy  of  Origen^s  conunentary  oh  the  Psalms',  a  trans* 
Iflfti^u  of  wjhijbh  he  had  been  urged  to  undertake  by  War- 
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ham,  archbishop  of  Canterbary.    Griiilani  is  said  to  bare 
translated  from  the  Greek  some  homilies  of  Cbiysostom.^ 

GRIMBOLD,  GRIMlC^LD,  or  GRIMOALD  (Nicho- 
las), a  poet  of  considerable  rank  in  his  time,  was  a  native  ' 
of  Huntibgdonshire,  and  received  the  first  part  of  his  aca* 
demical  education  at  Christ's  college  in  Cambridge,  where 
he  became  B.  A.  in  1539  or  1540.     Removing  to  Oxford 
in  1542,  be  was  elected  fellow  of  Merton  college;  but^ 
about  1547,  having  opened  a  rhetorical  lecture  in  the  re- 
fectory  of  Christ  church,  then  newly  founded,   he  was 
transplanted  to  that  society,  which  gave  the  greatest  encoa- 
ragement  to  such  students  as  were  distinguished  for  their 
proficiency  in  criticism  and  philology.     The  same  year 
he  wrote  a  Latin  tragedy,  which  probably  was  acted  in  the 
college,  entitled  **  Arcbipropheta,  sive  Joannes  Baptista,*' 
dedicated  to  the  dean,  Richard  Cox,  and  printed  Colon. 
1548,  8vo.     In  1548,  he  explained  all  the  four  books  of 
Virgil's  Georgics  in  a  regular  prose  Latin  paraphrase,  in 
the  public  hall  of  his  college,  which  was  printed  at  Lon- 
don in  1591,  8vo.    He  wrote  also  explanatory  commenta* 
ries,  or-  lectures*  on  the  *^  Andria^*  of  Terence,  the  Epis* 
ties  of  Horace,  and  many  pieces  of  Cioero,  perhaps  for  the 
same  auditory;    He  translated  TuUy's  Offices  into  Etigltsh, 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  learned  Thirlby,  bishop  of  Ely, 
printed  at  London,  1553,  8vo,  and  reprinted  in  1574  aod 
1596.     He  also  made  translations  from  some  of  the  Greek 
classics ;  but  these,  Mr.  Warton  thinks,  were  never  pub« 
lished;  among  others  was  the  ^' Cyropssdia."    Bale  men* 
tions  some  plays  and  poems,  but  not  with  sufficient  pre- 
eision  to  enable  us  to  know  whether  they  Were  in  Latin  or 
English.    It  is  allowed,  however,  that  be  was  the  second 
English  poet  after  lord  Surrey  who  wrote  in  blank  verse, 
and  added  to  Surrey^s  style  new  strength,  elegance,  and 
modulation.     In  the  disposition  and  conduct  of  his  ca* 
dences,  says  our  poetical  historian,  he  often  approaches  to 
the  legitimate  structure  of  the  improved  blank  verse,  al- 
though be  is  not  quite  free  from  those  dissonancies  and  as- 
perities, which  in  his  time  adhered  to  the  general  character 
and  state  of  English  diction.     Both  Mr.  Warton  and  Mr. 
Ellis  have  given    specimens  of  his  poetry  from  "The 
Songes  written  by  N.  G."  annexed  to  the  "  Songes  and 
Sonnettes  of  uncertain  Auctours^'  in  Tottell's  edition  o( 
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ford  Suney^s  Poems  1[reprinted  in  the  late  edition  of  the 
English  poets).  As  a  writer  of  yerses  in  rhyine»  Mr.  War- 
Ion  thinks  that  Grimbold  yields  to  none  of  bis  contempo- 
raries, for  a  masterly  choice  of  chaste  eipression,  and  the 
concise  elegancies  of  didactic  versification  ;  and  adds  that 
some  of  the  coaplets  in  his  **  Praise  of  Measure-keeping,*' 
or  moderation,  have  all  the  smartness  which  mark  the  mo- 
dem style  of  sehtentious  poetry,  and  would  have  done  ho- 
nour to  Pope's  ethic  epistles.  It  is  supposed  that  he  died 
about  1563.  Wood  and  Tanner,  and  after  them,  Warton^ 
are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  be  is  the  same  person^  called 
by  Strype  *'  one  Grimbold^''  who  was  chaplain  to  bishop 
Hidley,  and  who  was  employed  by  that  prelate  while  in 
prison,  to  translate  into  English  Lauren tiiis  Valla's  book 
against  the  "fiction  of  Constantiae's  Donation,  with  some 
other  popular  Latin  pieces  against  the  papists.  In  Mary's 
reign,  h  is  said  that  he  was  imprisoned  for  heresy,  and 
saved  his  life  by  recitntation«  This  may  be  true  of  the 
Grimbold  mentioned  bylStrype,  but  we  doubt  whether  he 
be  the  same  with  our  poet,\  who  is  mentioned  in  high  terms 
by  Bale,  on  account  of  his  zeal  for  the  reformed  doctrines, 
without  a  syllable  of  his  apostacy^  which  Bale  must  have 
known,  and  would  not  have  concealed.* 

GRIMSTON  (Sir  Harbottle),  a  celebrated  lawyer, 
and  master  ot  the  rolls  in  the  seventeenth  century,  d^ 
scended  (iroma  very  ancient  family,  was  born  at  Brad  field- 
hall,  near  Manningtree,  in  Essex,  about  1594,  Where 
he  had  his  early  education  is  not  known,  but  he  studied 
law  in  Lineoln's-inn,  and  practised  with  considerable  suc- 
cess. In  August  163S  be  was  chosen  recorder  of  Colchester, 
and  represetitative  for  that  place  in  the  parliament  which 
met  at  Westminster  April'  13,  1640,  and  again  in  the  par- 
liament which  met  Nov.  3  of  the  same  year.  The  mea-  ^ 
sures  he  at  first  supported  were  those  of  the  party  which 
finally  overthrew  the  government,  and  although  be  argued 
chiefly  against  such  abuses  as  might  have  been  reformed 
by  a  better  understanding  between  the  conflicting  parties, 
yet  his  violence  against  the  court,  and  particularly  a  bitter 
speech  he  made  against  archbishop  Laud,  seem  to  prove 
that  he  was  too  much  swayed  by  the  popular  clamour  of 
the  times,  and  too  readily  became  one  of  the  committees 
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fpr.tbe  redress >of  grietances^  refd  or  imsiginfrjr^  im  irell  m 
for  bringing  tboeiQ  to  punisbnieat  who  were  most  obooidQiii 
to  the  people.  Ij3  1 642  be  wtis  inade  ooe  of  ^e  lienienaQts 
of  the  county  of  £«se;(»  in  pursufiuce  of  the  purlUineat^fl 
ordinance  for  the  militia,  aod  in  August  tbe  a^me  year, 
c&xne  down  to  Colchei^ter  fipd  prods^itned  sir  John  Lucas  a 
traitor,  for  intending  to  asckist  tbe,  king*  Wben  be  came, 
however,  to  penetrate  more  deeply  into  tbe  designs  of  the 
reformers,  be  began  to  ifitbdraw  bis  countenance  from 
them,  and  wben  in  1647  he  was  appointed  one  of  jiie  eom«» 
missioners  to  treat  with  tbe  kii^g^at  Newport,  in  tbe  isie  of 
Wight,  bis  majesty  bad  every  .reason  to  be  pleased  with 
bis  candour  and  moderation.  On  bis  return  lo  pftrliamenti 
be  argul&d  for  accepting  the  king*s  concessioii*,  apd^being 
at  tbe  same  time  one  of  tbe  commissioners  for  disbandiftg 
the  army,  was,  among  others,  forcibly  excluded  froop  the 
bouse  by  a  party  of  soldiers.  After  the  murder  of  tha 
king,  be  went  abroad  for  soQie  tiaa^e,  but  in  \65§  we  find 
bim  elected  to  Cromweirs  parliament  as  one  of  tlve  sixteen 
representatives  for  tbe  county  of  Essex,  but  not  approved  bjf 
tbe  council,  against  whose  decision  he  siigned  a  s^rited  re^*. 
monstrance.  In  February  1 659-60  be  w^9  chosen  one  of  the 
pew  council  of  state,  in  whom  tbe  executive  power  was  lodged 
by  tbe  remains  of  the  loiig  parliament  ibax  restored  Chatles 
IL  ;  and  a  few  months  after,  be  was  also  chosen  speaker  of 
the  house  of  commons  in  what  was,  called  tbe  *^  Healing 
parliament''  which  met  April.  25,  1660.  In  May  follpwing^ 
be  waited  on  the  king  at  Breda,  and  ou  hib  msyiesty's  ar^ 
rival,  and  the  settlement  of  tbe  governoient,  was  afppoiinted 
master  of  the  rolls  Nov.  3,  1660,  which  office  he  &ljiedibr 
pearly  twenty-f6ur  years  with  great  ability  and  itUegnitjr. 
He  >vas  also  appoimed  in  the  same  year  chief  steward  of 
tbe  boroiigh  ol'  St.  Alban's,  and  recorder  of  JIarwioh>  a#d 
from  the  restoration  to  the  time  of  hi^  de^l^  conti^Hied  to 
represent  Colchester  in  parliament.  Fur  several  years  htf 
entertained  Dr.  Gilbert  Burnet,  after^wards  bishop  ol;  S^ 
Jisbury,  ^s  his  chaplain,  or  preacher  at  the  ro^s;  apdmuch 
assisted  him  in  bis  ^^  History  of  the  Reformation.*'  Bur- 
pet  in  bis  ^^  Own  Times''  has  given  ^n  affectional^  and 
probably  faithful  charapter  of  sir  Harbottle,  who  ^p^fini 
to  have  been  a  man  of  real  worth,  piety,  and  njpderfttioii 
in  his  latter  days.  Sir  Harbottle  died  Oec.  31,  1683,  aged 
about  ninety,  and  was  buried  in  the  chancelof  St.  MicbaePf 
church,  St.  Alb^n^s.     fie  was  twice  ip^rried,  fi^rst  to  Mary^ 
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4Mgh^r  of  flir  Geoife  CfoW,  w  tditiMi  of  whose  <<  Ro*- 
pprte"  bo  pttblinbe^  3^<^.  Mio;  «nd  MeooAlj  to  Anne^ 
duigbter  of  sir  Notkuniel  Boconi  of  Calford*lioll>  in  Sufi-, 
foik.  Other  partiealars  ttf  hb  ikmily  may.  bo  soeti  in  o«r 
autboritio$»'    . 

GRINDAL  (EDMUN0),  larcbWabop  of  Canterbutyv  w«> 
)»orn  in  15  Id,  at  Hinainghaoiy  a  sinall  village  in  Oapbor* 
I^<L  After  a  suitable  foundation  of  learnings  at  tchod!, 
bo  W9»  soiit  to  M«gdaieA:OoUegey  io  Cambridge,  but  re^ 
moved  thonco  to  Gbrist's,  and  afterwards  to  Pembrobe^ 
bf^U ;  wbero,.  having. taken. his  first  degree  in  arts,  he  wai 
chosen  fellow  in  15S8,  and  oomoienced  M.  A.  in  1541, 
baviog  ^rved  tfao  oflioe  o{  junior  bursar  of  bis  college  the 
precteding  year.  In  1548  he  was  appointed  senior  proetor 
f^  tho  umTefsity,  and  is  aaid  to  have  ofi^n  aat  as  assessor 
|o  tbo  vioe-obaQcellor  in  has  oourta.  In  154d  be  became 
fMrosidept  [viee^master}  of  his  orilego ;  and  being  now 
Br  J),  was  unanimously  chosen  lady  Margaret's  >  public 
preachier  at  Cambridge ;  as  be  was  also  one  <^  the  four  dis- 
IHitanits  m  a  theological  extraordinary  act,  performed  that 
y^fir  for  the  eotertainrnent  of  king  Edwacd's  visitors. 

Tbii«  distinguished  in  tbe  university,  his  merit  was  db- 
i^rved  by  kLidiey,  bishop  of  London,  wbtf  made  him  hie 
chi^Iain  in  1 550 ;  perhaps  by  tbe  recommendation  of  Bu- 
aetf  ,tbe  king's  professor  of  divinity,  at  Gambridge^  who 
9c»on  after  his  removall  to  London,  in  a  letter  to  tbat  pre- 
late^ styles  our  divine  **  a  person  eminent  for  bia  fearning 
eiKi  piiety.''  And  Ihus  a  dootf  being  opened  to  him  into 
jobufcb- preferments, 'be  rose  by  quick  advanceSr  His 
pat^ron  the  bishop  was.  ad  much  pleased  witb -him,  that  he 
•designed  for  him  the  prebend  of  rCantrilies,  in  St»  Paul's 
ipburcb^ .  and  wrote  to  the  council  (some  of  whom  had 
procured  it  lisir  furnisiuRg  tbe  king's  stsd^les)  for  iea^e 
to  .give  this  liviiigy  as  he  says,  ^^  to  bis  well  desernng  chap- 
Inint  ^.ho  was  jvithout  preferment,  and. to  whom -b^would 
gifwt  h  H^tb  all  his  heart,  that  so  be  might  have  hioN;on- 
.tiufi^Uy  with  btm  and^iu  bis  diocese  to  preach,-'*  addin)^ 
^bal;  ^^  bo  iwas  known  to  be  both  of  virtue,  >  honesty,  disore*-^ 
tion,  wi^dom^  and  Jearning."  What  effect  this  application 
biSd  doeSii9tappeAr,  but  tbe  pcsceoisor's  place  becoming 
vacant  soon  after,  his  lordship  on  Ajugest  24,  1551,  ool« 
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hted  Um  to  that  office,  which  was  of  much  greater 
Talae,  and  likewise  procured  him  to  be  made  one  of  his 
majesty's  chaplains,  with  the  usual  salary  of  40/.  in  Decem- 
ber of  the  same  year.  On  July  2,  1552,  be  obtained  a 
stall  in  Westminster-abbey  ;  which,  however,  he  resigned 
to  Dr.  Bonner,  whom  be  afterwards  succeeded  in  the 
bishopric  of  London.  In  the  mean  time^  there  being  a 
design  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Tonstall,  to  divide  the  rich  see 
of  Durham  into  two,  Grindal  was  nominated  for  one  of 
these,  and  would  have  obtained  it,  had  not  one  of  the 
courtiers  got  the  whole  bishopric  dissolved,  and  settled  as 
a  temporal  estate  upon  himsel£ 

In  1553,  he  fled  from  the  persecution  under  queen  Mary 
into  Germany;  and,  residing  at  Strasbourg,  made  him- 
self master  of  the  German  tongue,  in  order  to  preach  iu 
the  churches  there ;  in  the  disputes  at  Francfort  about  a 
Dew  model  of  government  and  form  of  worship,  which  was 
to  be  .different  from  the  last  liturgy  of  king  Edward,  he 
sided  with  Cox  and  others  against  Knox  and  his  followers. 
Returning  to  England  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  in 
1558,  he  was  employed  among  others,  in  drawing  up  th^ 
new  liturgy  to  be  presented  to  the  queen's  first  parliament; 
end  was  also  one  of  the  eight  protestimt  divines,  chosen  to 
hold  a  public  dispute  with  the  popish  prelates  about  ^tfaat 
time.    His  talent  for  preaching  was  likewise  very  service^ 
able,  and  he  was  generally  appointed  to  that  duty  on  all 
public  occasions.    On  May  15,  1559,  be  preached  at  St. 
PauPs  at  the  first  reading  of  the  common*prayer  before 
the  privy-council,    nobility,   lord  mayor,  and  aldermen'. 
About  the  same  time  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners in  the  north,  on  the  royal  visitation  for  rei^toring 
the  supremacy  of  the  crown,  and  the  protestant  faith  and 
worship.     This  visitation  extended  also  to  Cambridge, 
where  Dn  John  Young  being,  removed  for  refusing  the 
oath  of  supremacy,  from  the  mastership  of  Pembroke-ball, 
Grinda]  was  chosen  by  the  fellows  to  succeed  him  in  1559. 
This  office,    however,  he  accepted  with  reluctance,  and 
finding  that  he  could  not  reside,  he  resigned  it  in  May 
15629  if  not  before ;  yet  so  highly  was  he  beloved  by  the 
society,  that  the  three  succeeding  masters  were  chosen  by 
bis  recommendation. 

In  July  the  same  year,  be  was  nominated  to  the  bi- 
shopric of  London,  vacant  by  the  deposition  of  Bonner. 
The  juncture  was  very  critical,  and  the  fate  of  the  churcli 
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revenues  depended  upon  the  event    An  act  of  parliainent 
had  lately  passed,  whereby  her  majesty  was  empowered 
to  exchange  the  ancient  Episcopal  manors  and  lordshipa 
for  tithes  and  impropriations;  a  measure  extremely  re* 
gretted  by  these  first  bishops^  who  scrupled  whether  they 
should  comply  in  a  point  so  injurious  to  the  revenue  of 
their  respective  sees,  which  must  suffer  considerably  by 
these  exchanges ;  and  which  too  would  cut  off  all  hope  of 
restoring  the  tithes,  so  long  unjustly  detained  from  the 
respective  churches,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  incum- 
bents.   In  thb  important  point  our  new-nominated  bishop 
consulted  Peter  Martyr  in  a  letter  dated  August  of  thb 
yeai" ;  nor  did  he  accept  of  the  bishopric  till  he  had  re* 
ceived  an  opinion  in  favour  of  it  from'  that  divine,  who 
said  that  the  queen  might  provide  for  her  bishops  and 
clergy  in  such  manner  as  she  thought  proper,  that  being 
none  of  GrindaVs  concern.     He  also  communicated  to  that 
divine  his  scruples  concerning  the  habits  and  some  cus- 
toms then  used  in  the  church,  on  both  which  Martyr  gave 
him  the  advice  of  a  sensible  and  moderate  man  who  re- 
garded jnore  weighty  matters.     Before  this  answer  could 
be  received,  Grindal  was  consecrated  Dec.  1,  but  the  ex« 
change  of  lands  wida  the  queen  not  being  fully  settled,  he 
could  not  compound  for  his  first  fruits,  and  consequently 
he  was  hindered  from  exercising  his  episcopal  function, 
and  was  obliged  to  have  the  queen's  express  authority  for 
that  purpose.    We  may  hese  remark  that  Cox  bishop  of 
«Ely,  Barlowof  Chichester,  and  Scory  of  Hereford,  were  con* 
aecrated  at  the  same  time  by  archbishop  Parker,  with  whom 
they  all  joined  in* a  petition  to  her  majesty  to  stop  these  ex- 
changes, and  they  ofiered  her  as  an  equivalent,  1000  marks  a 
year  during  their  lives.  In  1 560,  he* was  made  one  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical commissioners,  in  pursuance  ofan  act  of  pariia- 
ment  to  inspect  into  the  manners  of  the  clei^,  and  regulate 
nil  matters  of  the  church ;  and  the  same  year  be  joined  with 
Cox  and  Parker,  in  a  private  letter  to  the  queen,  persuading 
her  to  marry.     In  1 5  6 1 ,  he  held  his  primanry  visitation.     I  n 
1 563  he  assisted  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  together  with 
aonie  civilians,  in  preparing  a  book  of  statutesf  for  Christ 
church,  Oxford,  which  as  yet  had  none  fixed.    This  year 
he  was  also  very  serviceable,  in.  procuring  the  English 
pnerchaqts,  who  were' ill  used  at  Antwerp  and  othel-  parts 
of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  and  who  bad  b^enl  vet^y  kind 
to  the  £DgHsh  exiles. in  the  late  reigiii  anew  settleiAent  at 
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EnMai)  in  EMt-Frieskmd ;  and  tfie.ttme  yeai^y  st  ^ 
toqiiQtt  of  sir  Williaoi  Cecil,  $e€mtB0j  of  state,  1»  wrote 
«pilBadiienions  vpon  li.  treatiso  emiiled  M  Cbfistiani  Ho^ 
«nia  Noraia^''  dB€.  ''  The  Rule  of  a  Cbristia»  Man,^ 
tfao*a«tbor  of  «lnob|  000  Justus  V^sius^  a  Dutch  ecitfau,* 
•iast^  had  inpudonUjry  to  soaie  lottars  to  the  queen,  used 
nenaoes  to  bat  aaajesty  (  but  being  at  last  cited  before 
tfae  eoclesiaiaical  coauBussioa,  was  charged  to  depart  tbe 
IsMigdoni. 

On  April  15,  1564,  he  took  ibe  degree  of  D.  D.  at  Cani- 
l^nd|g;ie,  and  tbe  saaoe  y«ar  executed  tbe  queen's  express 
iinand,  for  exaottag  Haifofmity  in  tbe  ctergy ;  but  pro»- 
(ded  so  tenderly  aitd  slowly,  that  tbe  arcbbuhop  thpu^ 
At  to  excite  and  quicken  hian ;  whence  the  ppiritans  sup^ 
^osed  bias  inclined  to  thmr  party.     However,  he  brought 
aeteral  aonconlbrfiist^  to  coniply ;  to  which  end  be  pob^^ 
lisbed  a  letter  of  Henry  BulHnger,  minister  of  Zurich,  in 
Awitxefiand,  te>  pror«  the  iawfubess  of  compliance,  which 
fmd  a  Tcry  good  effect.    The  «une  year,  October  3,  on 
the  eefelmtioB  of  the  eniperor  Ferdsnaad's  fmieral,  b6 
fveacbed  a  aermon  at  fit.  PaaPs,  afterwards  printed,  froin 
wbich  Stiype  has  ff^mn  esatracu.     In  1567  be  executed 
tbe  qaeen's  orders  id  piooeeding  against  tbe  prohibited 
fod  imbcensed  preachers ;  but  was  so  treated  by  some  with 
reproaches  Stiid  rt|de  language,  that  at  abated  much  of  bis 
fsvQurable  inelinatiohs  towaids  them,  which  was  felt  and 
resented  on  ibebr  part    Even  altfaoegh  some  ycKs  after- 
-wards  be  both  procured  tbe  Uberty  of  some  separatists. iriio 
bad  been  impmoae^  according  to  law,  and  indulged  their 
-ninisters  with  a  licence  to  preach  on  their  promising  not 
te  act  against  the  laws,  yet  tb^  imnaediately  abused  that 
Uberty,  and  when  her  proceeded  against  then  for  it,  tfaejr 
^lad  the  boldness  to  lodge  a  pomplaint  in  tbe  privy  cooocii 
Tepveaen^ng,  bis  desdiags  with  tbeni^     Tbe  affchbiabep, 
toacbed  with  their  ingvatttaule,  JQioed  with  the  oomncil  in 
opinion  tbat  siseb  nen  ought,  to  iw  severely  punitbed  as  It 
warning  to  others.  Gi^iBdal  was  also,  ttnreatened  .with  a  pre*- 
mamre  by  sqaie  jof  faii^  (ilergy  for  ndaing  a  costribution 
upon  them  the  precediog  yosr  £or  the  peraecutcd  Pro«- 
^estaats  abroad,  wttboot  Jibe  x)ueen!8  lioenGe.    JBat .this  did 
ftoc  discourage  him,  fnd  IpiviDg  procured  a  tlonuwissiDii 
itom  ber  oiajesty  to  visit  tbe  Savoy,  tbe  hospital  appiatated 
for  the  reiief  and  e^tertaiomeut^of  poor  trateller^,  he  de* 
f>riued>thejaaster,>wfaobad  idmost  rallied  tbe  ,€^uty  by 
bis  abuses  and  mismanagement. 
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Tbts  wis  the  ttet  piece  of  semde  k^  {^erfoMined  fbr  bid 
diocese,  being  o»  May  t,  151%  iranslotiBd- to*  tbe  ^eedf 
York.  He  owed  tins  piR>m<ilffon  t(>*  is^retety  Cecil  and 
arobbiBhop  Pfetrker,  ^o  Hbed  his  temonl  mtn  hf^Abn, 
as  not  being  nesolute  enoiigh  fbr  «be  g^oi^er^ment  there. 
The  ibnie  jreiir  hewvote  a  tetter  tdhit^  bsitron  O^tsil^  that 
Cartwrigbt  the  famous  DOneonfermist  tnigbt  be  silenced; 
and  in  1571,  at  his  metropolitical  vtsltaiien,  he  shewed' a 
hsmtf  zeal,  by  kis  injunoll^ni^  ibr  th6  dtiftoiplfa^e  aild  good 
{pyermnent  oif  the  i^iireh.  In  1572  he  pietitioiled  the 
^lu^en  to  reneW'  the  ^oliisiastiMil  coAim^sMOn.  In  1 574 
kehekl  on^for  die  p«ppos6  of  ptipie^edii^ 'against  papists, 
whofte  number  duihf  diminished  in  his  di6eese,  which  he 
was  particalafly  eantfitfl  to  paroi^ide  trMn  l^rned  preaehers,. 
us  being  in  his  opinion  the  besiJ  method  of  attaining^  that 
«nd«  He  reyecl^d  therefore  suck  as  came  fbr  institution 
to  livings  if  they  were  fdiind  deficient  in  learning,  m^d  in 
thiapelicy  hewas  encouraged  by  the  <{aeen,  to  whom  it 
was  highly  agneaable.  In  other  irespects  he  bad  frequendy 
to  contend,  with  the  avarice  of  the  conrtiefs,  some  of  whon^ 
\vonfld  have  greatly  impol'^ished  the  church,  if  he  and 
ether  prelates  had  not  opposed  them.  '  '', 

His  patron,  €ecil,  then  lord  treasnrer,  recommended 
hint  to  the.  first  chair  in  the  ehurch,  which  became  Vacant 
by  the  death  of  archbiskiOp  Parker.  Accordingly  he  wai 
translated  to  the  see  of  Canterbury^  in  which  he'  was  'bon^ 
firmed,  February  15,  1 5T5.  On  May  6,  157^^  he  begait 
his  metropolitical  visitation,  and  took  meastnres  for  the 
better  regulation  x>f  his  courts ;  bdt  the  same  yeef 'fell  under 
her  majesty^s  displeasure,  upon  account  of  the  favour* he 
•hewed  to  what  was  called  the  exercise  of  prophesyiiigv 

These  prophesyings  had  been  used  for  sbtoe  time,  th^ 
rules  of  which  were,  that  the  ministers  of  a  particular  di- 
vision at  a  set  time  met  together  at  some  church,  and  cfaer6 
eaoh  in  their  order  explained,  according  to  their  abitities> 
tome  portion  of  scripture  allotted  to  them  before;  this 
done,  a  moderator  made  his  observations  on  what  had  been 
Said,  and  determined-  the  true  sense  of  the  place,  a  cer« 
tain  time  being  fixed  for  dispatching  the  whole.  The  ad« 
vantage  was  the  improvement  of  the  clerj^y,  who  hereby 
considerably  profited  in  the  knowledge  of  the  scripture ; 
bat  this  mischief  ensued,  that  at  length  confusions  and 
disturbances  took  place  at  those  meetings,  by  an  ostenta* 
tion  of  superior  parts  in  some,  by  advancing  hetefodosc 
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dpinipnsy  and  by  tbe  intrusion  of  8ome:of  tfaenleneed  s€^ 
paratists,  who  took  this  opportunity  of  declaiming  against 
the  liturgy  and  bieisaroby,  aod  even  speaking  against  states 
and  particular  persons.  The  people  also,  of  whom  there 
was  always  a  great  conflux  as  hearei^,  fell  to  arguing  and 
disputing  mubh  about  religion,  and  sometimes  a  layman 
would  Uke  upon  himself  to  speiik.  In  short,  tbe  ezercisei 
degenerated  into  factions. 

Grindal  laboured  to  redress  tbese  irregularities  by  setting 
down  rules  and  orders  for  the  management  of  tbese  ex-^ 
ercises ;  however,  the  queen  still  disapproved  of  tfaem^  as 
seeing  probably  how  very  apt  they  were  to  be  idmsed.  She 
did  not  like  that  the  laity  .should  neglect  their  secular  affiiirs 
by  repairing  to  those  meetings,  which  she  thought  fiiiglH 
fill  their  heads  with  notions,  and  so  occasion  dtssentions 
and  disputes,  and  perhaps  seditions  in  the  state.  And  the 
archbishop  being  at  court,  sbe.i]^ticuiarly  declared  herself 
offended  at  the  number  of  preachers  as  well  as  tbe  exer- 
cises, and .  ordered  him  to  redress  both ;  urging,  that  it 
was  good  for  tbe  church  to  have  few  preachers,  that  three 
or  ifour  might  suffice  for  a  county,  aod  that  the  reading  of 
the  Homilies  to  the  peo[de  was  sufficient.  She  thererore 
required  him  to  abridge  the  number  of  preachers,  and  put 
down  the  religious  exercises.  Thb  did  not  a  little  afflict 
]bim.  He  thought,  and  very  properly,  tbe  queen  infringed 
upon  his  office,  ta  whom,  next  to  herself,  the  highest  trust 
of  the  church  of  England  was  committed ;  especially  as 
this  command  was  peremptory,  and  made  without  at  all 
advising  with  him,  and  that  in  a  matter  so  directly  con* 
cerning  religion :  he  wrote  a  letter  to  her  majesty/  de* 
daring,  that  his  conscience  would  not  suffer  him:  to  com^ 
ply  with  her  commands. 

This  refusal  was  dated  December  20,  1576.  Tbe  ifaeen 
therefore  having  given  him  sufficient  time  to  consider  well 
his  resolution,  and  he  continuing  inflexible,  she  sent  let* 
ters  next  year  to  the  bishops,:  to  forbid  all  exerciser  and 
prophesyiogs,  and  to  silence  all  preachees  and  teachers  not 
lawfully  called,  of  which  there  were  no  small  number ;  and 
in  June  the  archbishop  was  fequestered  from  his  office, 
and  confined  to  his  bouse  by  an  order  of  the  court  of  star* 
chamber.  In  l^ovember  the  lord- treasurer  wrote  to  bio:^ 
about  making  bir^  submission,  with  which  he  not  thinking 
fit  to  comply,  bis  sequestration  was  continued;  and  in 
January  there  were  thoughts  of  depriving  him>  which,  how* 
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•veiv  ware  bid  aside.  June  1579^  his  confinement  was 
either  taken  off^  or  else  he  had  leave  to  retire  to  his  house 
at  Croydon ;  for  we  find  hioi  there  consecrating  the  bishop 
of  Exeter  in  that  year,  and  the  bishops  of  Winchester, 
and  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  the  year  following.  This  part 
of  his  function  was  exercised  by  a  particular  commission 
from  the  queen,  who  in  coutfcil  appointed  two  civilians  to 
manage  the  other  affairs  of  his  see,  the  two  of  his  nomina* 
lion  being  set  aside.  Yet  sometimes  he  had  special  com- 
mands from  the  queen  and  council  to  act  in  person,  and 
issued  out  orders  in  his  own  name ;  and  in  general  was  as 
active  as  he  could  be,  and  vigrilant  in  the  care  of  his  diocese 
as  occasion  offered.  In  1580,  for  instance,  when  there 
happened  a  violent  earthquake,  our  archbishop  having 
issued  an  order  for  prayer  and  humiliation,  composed  a 
prayer  for  families  throughout  his  diocese,  which  was  al- 
lowed by  the  council,  who  in  a  letter  to  him  commended 
his  great  zeal,  and  required  him  to  enjoin  the  observation 
of  his  new  order  of  prayer  in  all  other  dioceses.  The 
council  also  referred  to  him  the  decision  ^f  a  dispute  that 
happened  the  same  year  at  Merton  college,  Oxford,  of 
which  he  was  visitor,  as  archbishop ;  and  soon  after  he  was 
employed  by  the  lord  treasurer  in  a  controversy  between 
the  university  and  town  of  Cambridge. 

This  year  (1580),  a  convocation  met  at  St.  PauPs,  at 
which,  though  he  could  not  appear,  yet  be  had  a  principal 
ahare  in  the  transactions  of  it  He  drew  up  an  expedient 
for  preserving  the  authority  of  the  spiritual  courts  in  the 
point  of  excommunications;  he  laid  before  them  also  a 
new  form  of  penance  to  be  observed  for  the  future,  better 
calculated  than  the  former  to  produce  a  proper  effect  ou 
offenders.  It  was  moved  in  this  convocation,  that  no  bu- 
siness should  be  entered  upon,  nor  any  subsidy  granted, 
till  he  was  restored,  and  although  the  motion  was  nega- 
tived, yet  they  unanimously  presented  a  petition  in  his 
favour  to  her  majesty,  which  they  thought  was  a  more  re- 
spectful proceeding.  This,  however,  proved  ineffectual,' 
nor  was  he  restored  until  after  he  made  his  submission,  in 
which,  among  other  things^  to  clear  himself  of  the  charge 
of  a  refractory  disobedience  in  the  matter  of  the  exercises, 
he  proved  that  in  his  own  bishopric,  and  other  peculiar 
jurisdictions,  he  never  suffered  the  practice  after  the  time 
of  her  majesty's  command. 

The  precise  tiine  of  his  restitution  dees  not  clearly  ap- 
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pear,  yet  Mr^nl  9£  bis  ^pifoowdlngs-  ikoir^  diat  ls«.  wat  lA. 
tbe  f«U  pps^ewPii  of  th0  mMopolitical  paver  m  i683«  in 
whkb  y^  it  it-elBO  eeHaitt  be  kel  bis  eye-^ht^  Sir  4obii 
HarniigtQQiqia^iiet  Ibfttbii  Wiiig  blind  wits  only  it  nfpan 
circuialed  by  Ut  ffmi4^  in  order  to iCOMflal  bia  boiiigiii 
GODfinemeot.  by  tbe  queen^a  order  in  bia  own  hooaey  bnt 
Strype  ba«  amply  lefuted  tbia  aoppoaiiioa.  lie  wasokMl 
mucb  broken  do«ni  by  hard  study  aodiafimiiti«ayespeciall|y 
tbe  s^nguryt  a^d  colicy  witb  wbicb  be-  bad  leng  b^^ 
afflicted ;  and  Lo^ng  all  bopes  ef  reooreriag  bit  fligbt|  bo 
resigi^d  hii,  see  towards  tbe  louer  end  ef  1502,  and  oU 
tbou^  by  ^o  meana  a  favourite/  witb  bis  ioj^l  miairesa  aa 
tbis  tioae^  she  tbou^t  proper  te  grant  bim  a  fMeassion:  fo# 
his  life.  WiU^  tbis  pnm^ion  be  retired  to  Croydon,  friw^ 
be:  died  July  f,  1583,  mi  waa  interred  in  tbat  cbuveiiy 
wbere  a  sloi^O/n^eniNnotit  was  eneeted  to  bisi  aaeonvry. 

Strjfpe  basraMy^  Yindieated  fats  memory  fiioni  the  mtsfo*' 
pre8enjtariw»na  pf  Fnller  and  Heylin^. wbo  cpnsider  faim  aa 
tO0:niu<;binaliDedto  puriitainism ;  and  nbseifres,  that  in -tbe 
times,  iii^wbich  be  liredy  when  be.  was  better  knomtn,  biv 
episc^pM' abilities,,  and  admirable  endoynnenis  lbs  sphiiu^ 
gpveconient,  as  well  asbisrgikeat  karnii^  weve  nsnch  oe^ 
lebral#d«  Ho  was  a  man,  rsayaStrype,  •of  gmat  iiraiMsv 
and  resolution,  tbougb  of  a  mild^aad  af&bleten^r,>  and 
friendly,  dispnsitioa ;  in  bia  deportment  ^cour^eoat  and^  en* 
gaging,  npt  easily  provioked^  well  apoken,.  and  eaay  of 
access;  and  i^  bis  etatipn  net  atr  alLafieotin^  grtnidear  <»< 
stafe,  abyayi^  obliging  in  ;bis  oarriage,?  as«  wellias  kindiaiidl 
grateful  to*  his  sen^anftSr. :  and  of  a*  free  ^and  ^generoiss)  sfnrfe;^ 
Stifype  .allo^i^s,  yf bat  ind^sied- is.  ob^ioiis^  tbsa  bovused  gveatf 
papdenition  towards  tbe  puriti^naii  to<w^seanaerefittin:tll9 
cabinet,  Joined  to  bvs<Pwn;iner«it%  biaipraferrajent-wds^in  a^ 
^^atnoeasureowingd  a^dbad  tbeyrepaftd  this  modervtion 
by  a  corresponding  beb.avio|ir,..he  woiild  inve  lesv  seldom 
inaurred  tbe  displeas^e  of  tbe  court  ^,.  who.  thongbt  biv 
favours  ilK bestowed  on  m^n  of  reatless  andtarbident:difs*'' 


^'Gnndal  had  the  misfortUDe  to 
letve**  qu^eO'Who  medalled  too'  onieh 
in  maUess  above  faer  coinppdhciuiioii;, 
but  it  was  not  on  accoaot  of  religion 
onlf  tbM  be  lost  h^r  fai^our.  At  one 
%tm(0,  Julio'Boir^artHtci^  a&  ItaiUa  pby*- 
siciaBy  was  in.^eatefttimaXioa  io  this 
ooQilti'y  with  the  people  of- quality, 
though  infamous  for  his  proficiency  in 
the  coiDj^akitw  ff  ^oiiqim.    The  #«H 


of  Leicester*  who  was.  pprha^  in- 
debted to  him  for  serticeft  of  this  kjod* 
was  evcettiYely  alta<^h^4  to  hii*-;  and^ 
through  that ,  nc^i^en^^n's  jpt^fi^eBca^ 
Grindal,  who  had  ccndemtted  the  mar- 
riage c^  J  alio  to  anothef  man's  wife,' 
loKi  the  •  <ii»aaii'»  fitToar  for  evct.-^ 
Lodge's  lllastratipns,  vol.  II.  jo^JiS^f, 
See  atso  Harringt6D'<s  SriafVlew,  ftaVl 
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positions.  He  bad  a  great  respect  for  the  eminent  re^- 
formers  abroad,  Calvin,  Luther,  Melancthon,  Bucer,  Petei^ 
Martyr,  Bullinger,  Zanchius,  and  others,  with  whom  he 
had  contracted  a  friendship  during  bis  exile,  aiid  always 
carried  on  a  correspondence ;  and  he  was  very  instrumental 
in  obtaining  a  settlement  for  the  French  protestants  in 
their  own  way  of  worship,  approaching  to  the  Genevan, 
who  were  allowed  to  assemble  in  the  Walloon  church  in 
Thread  needle-street,  which  has  ever  since  been  a  French 
church. 

Collier,  whose  authority  is  of  some  consequence  in  this 
case,  clears  Grindal  from  all  imputations  of  puritanism, 
and  speaking  of  the  articles  at  one  of  his  metropolitical 
visitations,  observes,  that  be  was  no  negligent  governor, 
nor  a  person  of  latitude  or  indifference  for  the  ceremonies 
of  the  church  ^  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  more 
deeply  concerned  for  her  doctrines,  and  a  strenuous  as- 
sertor  of  them.  He  was  celebrated  as  a  preacher  in  king 
Edward  VI.*8  time,  both  at  court  and  in  the  university ; 
and  in  the  beginning  of  queen  Elizabeth^s  reign,  when  the 
(irotestant  religion  was  to^be  declared  and  inculcated  to  the 
people,  be  was  one  of  the  chief  persons  employed  in  the 
pulpit  at  St.  Paul's,  and  before  the  queen  and  nobility. 
-  Besides  what  have  already  been  noticed,  Grindal  as«- 
sisted  Fox  in  his  Martyrology,  in  which  is  printed  a  com-, 
position  of  his  entitled  a  "  Dialogue  between  Custom  and 
Truth,"  written  in  a  very  clear  manner,  in  refutation  of 
the  doctrine  jof  the  corporal  presence  in  the  sacrament. 
He  lived  and  died  unmarried,  yet  does  not  seem  to  have 
amassed  much  wealth  amidst  all  his  preferments.  At  his 
death,  however,  he  became  a  considerable  benefactor  to 
learning.  H>e  left  30/.  per  annum  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  free  grammar-school  at  St.  Begh*s,  in  Cumberland,  near 
the  place  of  his  birth  ;  and  for  the  building,  &c.  of  it  366/. 
I2s.  4d;  variouis  sums  to  several  colleges  at  Cambridge, 
and  cups,  pictures,  &c.  to  various  friends.  It  may  be 
worth  noticing,  that  Grindal,  who,  by  the  way,  is  the 
^Igrind  of  Spenser,  first  brought  the  tamarisk  to  England, 
so  useful  in  medicine,  when  he  returned  from  his  exile. ' 

GRISAUNT  (William),  a  physician,  astronomer,  and 

ttiathettiatician,  and  like  his  countryman,  friar  Bacon,  vio- 

« 

^  Strype*s  Life  of  Grindal. — Biog.  Brit.— Haichinsoii*s  Cumberland,  rol.  IL 
^•— Harriagton's  Brief  Yiew«<^Le  Nere't  Lives  of  the  Biibop*. 
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lently  suspected  of  magic,  lived  in  the  fourteenth  centur^v 
He  studied  at  Merton  college,  Oxford ;  and,  probably  tor 
escape  the  disagreeable  consequences  of  sucb  suspieionsy 
went  into  France,  where  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the 
study  of  medicine,  first  at  Montpelier,  and  then  at  Mar- 
seilles. In  this  city  he  fixed  his  residence,  and  lived  by 
tbe  practice  of  his  profession,  >n  which  be  acquired  much 
•kill  and  eminence.  There  is  no  greater  proof  of  his  ge- 
nius>  besides  tbe  imputations  he  laboured  under  in  his 
youth,  than  his  assiduously  pursuing  the  method  instituted 
by  the  Greek  physicians,  of  investigating  the  nature  and 
cause  of  the  disease  and  the  constitution  of  the  patient. 
The  time  of  bis  death  is  not  known  ;  but  we  are  tc^d  that 
he  was  an  old  man  in  1 S50,  and  that  he  had  a  son,  who 
was  first  an  abbot  of  canons  regular  at  Marseilles,  and  at 
length  arrived  at  tbe  pontificate  under  the  name  of  Urban 
y.  Bale  and  Pits  both  give  lists  of  his  works^  none  of 
which  are  known  to  be  extant.  ^ 

GRIVE  (John  de  la),  a  French  topogriapher  and  en- 
graver, was  born  in  1689  at  Sedan,  and  going  to  Pariv 
entered  the  congregation  of  the  priests  of  St.  Lazare,  and 
was  sent  by  them  into  Poland,  to  be  professor  of  divinity 
at  Cracow.  In  a  short  time,  however,  he  returned,  and 
afterwards  quitted  his  congregation  to  devote  himself  en-> 
tirely  to  mathematics  and  topography.  He  published  the 
•*  Plan  of  Paris,'*  1728,  a  very  good  work  in  itself,  but 
the  engraving  was  too  imperfect;  at  which  the  abb6  de 
Grive  was  so  vexed,  that  he  broke  the  plates,  and  deter- 
mined, in  future,  to  engrave  his  works  himself,  which  re- 
solution he  executed  punctually.  Being  appointed,  geo- 
grapher of  Paris,  he  drew  the  course  of  the  river  Seine^ 
from  its  Source  to  its  mouth.  M.  de  la  Grive  assisted  ,M. 
Cassini  in  determining  thef  meridian  of  Paris,  and  under- 
took a  very  particular  and  circumstantial  account  of  that  . 
capital,  which  work  was  far  advanced  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  happened  April  1757.  The  first  two  drawings 
of  this  vast  plan  have  been  published  by  M.  Hugniq,  his 
pupil.  The  other  most  esteemed  works  of  the  abb6  de  li^ 
Grive  are,  his  ",  Environs  de  Paris ;"  Jardins  de  Marly  i** 
"Terrier  du  Domaine  du  Roi  aux  Environs  de  Paris;'* 
«  Plan  de  Versailles,"  &c.  He  also  left  "  Le  Manuel  (U 
Trigonometrie  Sph6rique,"  published  in  1754.* 

)  Bale.«-PiU,«i*-Aikin'«  Bios*  Memoin  of  M«di^«r         f  Mmri.<->PMt.  S^ft^ 
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.  &ROCYN  (William),  a  ipan  eminently  learned  in  hi9 
day,  and  one  of  the  revivers  of  literature,  was  born  at 
Bristol  in  1442,  and  educated  at  Winchester-school.     He 
was  elected  thence  to  New  college,  Oxford,  in  1467;  and 
in  1479,  presented  by  the  warden  and  fellows  to  the  rec- 
tory of  Nevvton-Longville,-  in  Buckinghamshire.     But  bis 
residence  being  mostly  at  Oxford,  the  society  of  Magdaiei^ 
college  made  him  their  divinity  reader,  about  the  begin-^ 
ning  of  Richard  the  Illd's  reign ;  and  that  king  coming 
soon  after  to  Oxford,  he  had  the  honour  to  hold  a  dis- 
putation   before    him,    with  which   his  majesty    was    so 
pleased,  that  he  rewarded  him  graciously.     In  1485  he 
was  made  a  prebendary  of  Lincoln,  and  in  1488  he  quitted 
his  reader's!  place  at  Magdalen  college,  in  order  to  travel 
into  foreign  countries  ;  for  though  he  might  be  reckoned  ^ 
great  master  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  in  England^ 
where  the  former  especially  was  then  scarcely  understood 
at  all,  yet  he  well  knew  that  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of 
at  might  be  attained  ;  and  accordingly  he  went  into  Italy> 
;ind  studied  there  some  time  under  Demetrius  Chalcondyles 
and  Politian.     He  returned  to  England,  and  fixed  himself 
in  Exeter  college,  at  Oxford,  in  1491,  where  he  topk  the 
degree  of  B.  D.     Here  too  he  publicly  taught  the  Greek 
language,  and  was  the  first  who  introduced  a  better  pror 
nunciation  of  it  than  had  been  known  in  this  island  before^ 
But  the  introduction  of  this  language  alarming  many,  as  ai 
most  dangerous  innovation,  the  university  divided  itself 
into  two  factions,  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  Greeks 
and  Trojans,  who  bore  each  other  a  violent  aninM>sity,  and 
proceeded  to  open  hostilities.     Anthony  Wood  says,  ^^  I 
pannot  but  wonder  when  I  think  upon  it,  to  what  a  strange 
ignorance  were  the  scholars  arriv^ed,  when,  as  they  would 
by  no  means  receive  it,  but  rather  scofF  and  laugh  at  it ; 
some  against  the  new  pronunciation  of  it, .  which  was  en« 
deavoured  to  be  settled  ;  others  at  the  language  itself, 
having  not  at  all  read  any  thing  thereof.     It  is  said  that 
there  were  lately  a  company  of  good  fellows  (Cambridge 
men  as  'tis  reported)  who,  either  out  of  hatred  to.  the 
Greek  tongue,  or  good  letters,  or  mecely  to  laugh  and 
sport,  joined  together  and  called  themselves  Trojans  :  one» 
who  was  the  senior,  and  wiser  than  the  rest,  called  himself 
Priam,  another  Hector,  a  third  Parys,  and  the  rest  by 
Bome  ancient  Trojan  names ;  who,  after  a  jocular  way,  did 
Pppose  as  Grecians,  the  students  of  the  Greek  tongue."    . 
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In  tbit  situation  Orocyn  was,  when  Erasmus  came  to 
Oxford ;  and  if  he  was  not  this  great  man^s  tutor,  yet  he 
certainly  assisted  him  in  attaining  a  wore  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek.  He  was,  bowerer,  very  friendly  tb^ 
Erasmus,  and  did  him  many  kind  offices,  as  introducing 
faim  to  archbilihop  Warham,  &c.  He  also  boarded  him 
gratis  in  his  house,  although  he  was  by  no  means  in  af- 
fluent circumstances.  We  cannot  be  surprized  therefore 
that  Erasmus  speaks  of  biro  often  in  a  strain  which  shews 
that  he  entertained  the  most  sincere  regard  for  him,  as  well 
as  the  highest  opinion  of  his  abilities,  learning,  and  inte- 
grity. About  1 590  he  resigned  his  living,  being  then  made 
master  of  AUhallows  college,  at  Maidstone,  in  Kent,  though 
he  continued  still  to  live  mostly  at  Oxford.  Grocyn  had 
no  esteem  for  Plato,  but  applied  himself  intensely  to  Aris- 
totle, whose  whole  works  be  had  formed  a  design  of  trans-* 
lating,  in  conjunction  with  William  Latimer,  Lihacre,  and 
More,  but  did  not  pursue  it  While  his  friend  Colet  was 
dean  of  St^  Paul's,  Grocyn  gave  a  remarkable  evidence  of 
the  candour  and  ingenuousness  of  his  temper.  He  read  in 
St.  PauPs  cathedral  a  public  lecture  upon  the  book  of 
Dionysius  Areopagita,  commonly  called  '<  Hierarchia  Ec** 
^lesiastica  j'*  it  being  customary  at  that  time  for  the  pub- 
lic lecturers,  both  in  the  universities,  and  in  the  cathedral 
churches,  to  read  upon*  any  book,  rather  than  upon  the 
Scriptures,  till  dean  Colet  reformed  that  practice.  Grocyti^ 
in  the  preface  to  his  lecture,  declaimed  with  great  warmth 
against  those  who  either  denied  or  doubted  of  the  autho- 
rity of  the  book  on  which  he  was  reading.  But  after  he 
had  continued  to  read  a  few  weeks,  and  had  more  tho- 
roughly examined  the  matter,  he  entirely  changed  hia 
sentiments ;  and  openly  and  candidly  declared  that  be  had 
been  in  an  error;  and  that  the  said  book,  th  his  judgment^ 
was  spurious,  and  nev^r  written  by  him  who,  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  is  called  Dionysius  the  Areopagite.  But 
when  dean  Colet  had  introduced  the  custom  of  reading 
lectures  upon  some  part  of  the  scriptures  at  his  cathedra), 
he  engaged  Grocyn,  according  to  Dr.  Knight,  as  one  of 
the  most  learned  and  able  n^n  he  could  meet  with,  in  thai 
useful  employment. 

Grocyn  died  at  Maidstone  in  1 5 1 9,  of  a  stroke  of  the 
palsy,  which  he  had  received  a  year  before,  and  whicb 
made  him,  says  Erasoius,  <^  sibi  ipsi  siirperstiteni  ;^  that  is, 
outlive  his  faculti^,    Liuacre,  the  celebrated  physiciaii 
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just  mentioned^  was  his  executor,  to  whom  be  I^fl;  a  con- 
siderable  legacy,  as  he  did  a  sm^U  one  to  William  Lilly, 
the  grammarian,  who  was  his  godson.  His  will  is  printed 
in  the  appendix  to  Knight^s  ^'  Life  of  frasmus/'  He  had 
indeed  but  little  to  leave,  having  never  enjoyed  prefer? 
menk  equal  to  his  worth  * ;  yet  he  was  a  man  of  great  ge- 
nerosity, which  at  one  time  obliged  him  to  pawn  his  plate 
to  Dx.  Young,  who  geiierously  returned  it  by  his  will  with- 
out taking  principal  or  interest.  A  Latin  epistle  of  Gro«> 
cyn*s  to  Aldus  Manutius  is  prefixed  to  Linacre*s  translatioa 
of"  Proclus  de  Sphaera,"  printed  at  Venice  in  1449,  fol. 
Erasmus  says,  that  "  there  is  nothing  extant  of  his  but  this 
epistle :  indeed  a  very  elaborate  and  aciite  one,  and  writtea 
in  good  Latin.''  His  publishing  nothing  more  seems  to 
have  been  owing  to  too  much  delicacy ;  for,  Erasmus  adds, 
*^  he  was  of  so  nice  a  taste,  that  he  had  rather  write  nothing 
than  write  ill."  Soo^e  other  things,  however,  of  his  writ* 
ing  are  mentioned  by  Bale,  Leland,  and  Tanner,  as  ^'  Trac- 
tatus  contra  hostiolum  Joannis  Wicl^vi ;"  *^  EpistolsB  ad 
Erasmum  et alios;  ^^Grammatica;"  "Vulgariapiierorum;" 
*^  Epigrammata ;"  **  Nota  in  Tereotium,"  and  "  laago-f 
gicum  quoddam-^^  ^ 

GROENVELT  (John),  a  physician,  and  member  of  the 
royal  college  of  London,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was 
born  at  Deventer,  in  the  province  of  Overysael ;  he  studied 
and  graduated  at  Utrecht,  where  he  began  the  practice  of 
his  profession.  He  likewise  studied  under  a  celebrated 
lithotomist  of  Amsterdam,  from  whom  he  learnt  that  art, 
and  whose  esteem  he  acquired  by  the  dexterity  with  which 
he  performed  the  operation,  insomuch  that  by  his  will  this 
master  bequeathed  all  his  instruments  to  Groenv^lt,  with  a 
request  that  he  should  employ  them  for  the  good  of  man- 
kind. After  this  time  he  practised  this  art  almost  exclu* 
lively.  He  left  three  treatises  ;  the  first  entitled  *^  Disaer- 
tatio  lithologica  variis  observatiopibu^  et  figuris  illustrata,'* 
Lond.  1684.  2.  '^  Practica  qua  humani  morbi  describun* 
tur,"  Fraucfort,  1688.     3.  <<  Tractatus  de  tuto  Canthari- 

^  In  the  new  edition  of  Wood's  Athe-  in  1517  the  vicarage  of  St.  Lawrence 

IMC  we  find  that  he  became  prebendary  Jewry.     lie  is  also  said  to  have  buc- 

of  South  Searle  in  the  church  of  Lin-  ceeded  Cathbert  TonstaJI  in  the  chuich 

coin ;  in  1493  he  appears  to  hare  re-  of  East  Peckham,  in  the  dioceae  of 

ftigned  the  rectory  of  Depden  ;  in  1513  Shereham. 
that  of  Shepperton  in  Middlesex;  and 

>  Lelaod.— Bale.—Tanner. — Alh.  Ox.  vol  T.— new  edit,  by   Ul?ss  —  Jortin'i 
and  Knight's  Lives  of  Erasmus,  and  Knisht's  Life  ef  Colet.-^Wood't  Aanats. 
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dum  ill  Medicina  usu  interno,"  Lond.  1698,  &c.  Thesd 
works  were  translated  into  English  in  1691,  1706,  1710^ 
and  another  of  his  works  entitled  ^  The  grounds  of  physic.^* 
In  all  these  the  autfior^s  name  was  changed  to  Greenfield. 
None  of  our  authorities  specify  the  time  of  his  death.^ 

GROLLIER  (John),  an  eminent  patron  of  literature, 
was  born  at  Lyons  in  1479 ;  and  very  early  displayed  a 
propensity  towards  those  elegant  and  solid  pursuits,  which 
afterwards  secured  him  the  admiration  and  esteem  of  his 
contemporaries.  His  address  was  easy,  his  manners  wer» 
frank,  yet  polished ;  his  demeanour  was  engaging,  and  his 
liberality  knew  no  bounds.  As  he  advanced  in  years,  he 
advanced  in  reputation ;  enjoying  a  princely  fortune,  the 
result,  in  some  measure,  of  a  faithful  and  honourable  dis- 
cbarge of  the  important  diplomatic  situations  which  he 
filled.  He  was  grand  treasurer  to  Francis  I.  and  ambassa- 
dor from  that  monarch  to  pope  Clement  VII.  During  his 
abode  at  Rome  he  employed  the  Alduse&to  print  for  him 
an  edition  of  Terence  in  1521,  8vo,  and  another  of  Bu- 
d»us's  work  **De  Asse,"  1522,  4to.  Of  bis  liberality  while 
in  this  city,  Egnatio  gives  the  following  instance  :  '^  I  dined 
along  with  Aldus,  his  son  Manutius,  and  other  learned  mea 
at  GroUier's  table.  After  dinner,  and  just  as  the  dessert 
had  been  placed  on  the  table,  our  host  presented  each  of 
bis  guests  with  a  pair  of  gloves  filled  with  ducats.'*  De 
Thou  speaks  very  highly  of  his  character.  During  his  tra- 
vels he  had  secured  from  Basil,  Venice,  and  Rome,  the 
most  precious  copies  of  books  that  could  be  purchased, 
which  he  bound  in  a  peculiar  style,  described  in  our  autho- 
rity. Every  library  and  every  scholar  has  boasted  of  a 
book  from  Grollier's  library  since  it  was  dispersed,  and 
during  his  life-time  it  was  his  pride  to  accommodate  his 
friends  with  the  use  of  them.     He  died  at  Paris  in  1565.* 

GRONOVIUS  (John  Frederic),  an  eminent  civilian, 
bistorian,  and  critic,  was  born  at  Hamburgh  in  1613.  He 
bad  a  strong  inclination  to  learning,  which  induced  him 
to  apply  to  books  with  indefatigable  diligence  from  his  in- 
fancy ;  and,  having  made  great  progress  in  hb  studies  in 
his  own  country,  he  travelled  into  Germany,  Italy,  an^ 
France,  where  he  searched  all  the  treasures  of  literature 
that  could  be  found  in  those  countries^  and  was  returning 

1  R^f 's  Cyclopedia.— Maoget  and  Haller. 
^  ^oteru^DlWn^t  BiblioniaDia. 
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liome  ty  the  way  of  the  United  Provinces,  when  he  was 
stopt  at  Deventer  in  the  province  of  Over-Issel,  and  there 
made  professor  of  polite  learning.  After  acquiring  great  * 
reputation  in  this  chair,  he  was  promoted  to  that  of  Ley- 
den  in  1658,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Daniel  Heinsius.  He 
died  at  Leyden  in  1672,  much  regretted.  By  bis  wife, 
whom  he  married  at  Deventer,  he  had  two  sons  that  sur- 
vived him  and  were  both  eminent  in  the  republic  of  let- 
ters: James,  who  is  the  subject  of  the  ensuing,  article; 
and  Theodore  Laurent,  who  died  young,  having  pubU3hed 
'^  Emendationes  Pandectarum,  &c.  Leyden,  1605,"  8vo, 
and  ^^  A  Vindication  of  the  Mapble  Base  of  the  Colossus 
erected  in  honour  of  Tiberius  Caesar,  ibid.  1697,"  folio. 

Frederic  Gronovius  was  the  author  of  many  critical 
works.     Besides  his  edition  of  Casaubon^s  £pistles,  Hague, 

1638,  in  4to,  he  published  the  following  :  1.  <^  Diatribe  in 
Statii  Poetas  Sylvas,"  Hague,  1637,  8vo.  Thi«  being  at- 
tacked by  Emeric  Crucssus,  who  under  the  name  of  Mer« 
curius  Frondator  published  an  *^^  Anti-Diatribe*'  at  Paris, 

1639,  24m6,  Gronovius  published,  2.  *^  Elenchus  Anti- 
Diatribes  Mercurii  Frondatoris  ad  Statii  Sylvas,"  Paris, 
1Q40,  8vo.    This  occasioned  Cruca&us  to  publish  "  Mus- 
carium  ad  Statii  Sylvas,"  Paris,  1640,  8vo.     3.  "  De  Ses- 
tertiis,  sive  subsecivorum  Pecuniae  veteris  Grsecae  &  Ro- 
manas  Libri  IV.  Accesserunt  Lucius  Volusius  M^cianus, 
J.  C.  &  Balbus  Mensor  de  Asse,"  &c.  Deventer,  1643, 
8vo,  Amsterdam,   1656,  8vo,  and  Leyden,  1691,  4to,  ia 
which  last  edition,  published  by  his  son  James  Gronovius, 
are  added  ^^  Paschasii  Grosippi,  (i.  e.  Casparis  Schioppii) 
Tabulae  Numerarise ;  Johannis  Freder.  Gronovii  Mantissa 
pecuniae  veteris,  &  tres  'Avre^nyyi<reig  de  Foenere  Unciario  & 
eentesimk  Usuris ;  Item  de  Hyperpyro  ;  Salmasii  Epistoia 
&  ad  earn  Responsio;  &  Aoyapmh  IlcCKouot  urn  Ns«,  Graece  & 
Latine."     4.  <^  Notas  in  Senecam  Philosophum  &  Rheto- 
rem;"  first  printed  separately  at  Leyden,  1649,  i2mo,  and 
afterwards  reprinted  in  the  Elzevir  edition  of  *^  Seneca  cum 
Notis  Variorum,"  1673,  3  vols.  8vo.     5.  "  Monobiblos  Ec- 
clesiasticarum  Observationum,"  1651,  12mo.     6.  ^<  Obser- 
vationum  Lib.  IV."  Deventer,  1652,  l2mo.     7.  "  Statiui 
ex  recensione  J.  F,  Gronovii,  cum  ejusdem  Notis,"  Am- 
sterdam, 1653.     Our  author's  notes  were  reprinted  in  the 
edition  of  Statins  published  by  John  Veenhusius  at  Ley- 
den, 1671,  in  8vo.   And  Statins  as  revised  by  him  was  pub- 
lished by  Cluristiao  Daumius  with  tlie  Commentaries  ^ 
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Barthius  in  2  vols*  4to,  at  Zwickaw  in  1664.  S;  <^  Senecit 
TragoediaB  cum  Notis  Jobannis  Frederici  Gronovii  fc  variis 
aliorum/' Leydeo,  1661,  8vo.  His  Notes  were  reprinted 
with  improvements  in  the  edition  of  Seneca^s  tragedies 
published  by  bis  son  James  Grouovius  at  Amsterdaqi,  1682^ 
Svo.  9.  ^^  Observationum  Libri  tres/*  Leyden,  1662,  8vo, 
10.  ^^  Plautus  ex  recensione  Job.  Fred.  Gropovii,  cum 
Notis  Variorum^"  Leyden,  1664'9  and  1684,  8vo.  11. 
<^  Titus  Livius  ex  recensione  &  cum  Notis  Job.  Frid.  Gro-* 
novii^  additis  integris  Caroli  Sigonii  &  selectis  Variorun 
Notis,"  Amsterdam,  1665,  and  1679,  3  vols.  8vo;  which 
last  edition  of  167^  is  preferable  to  the  former,  on  acooual; 
of  the  notes  of  Henry  Valesius  and  James  Grooovius,  whieti 
were  added  to  it.  Our  author  had  publi^ied  an  edition  of 
^ivy  revised  by  him  at  Leyden  in  164^  and  1654  in  S  vols. 
12mo,  and  in  1661  and  1678,  in  one  volume,  12mo.  His 
Notes  upon  Livy  were  printed  separately  at  Leyden  in 
1645,  12mo.  Bfxt  several  things  in  this. edition  of  1645 
are  omitted  in  the  larger  editions  of  1675  and  1679.  )2. 
♦*Plinii*Historia  Naturalis,"  Leyden,  1669,  .3  vols.  8vo, 
13.  "Tacitus,"  Amsterdam,  1673,  2  vols.  8vo,  reprinted 
at  Amsterdam,  1685,  2  vols.  8vo.  14.  "  Notae  in  Hugonis 
Grotii  Libros  tres  de  Jure  Belli  &  Pacis,"  Amster4am, 
16S0,  8vo.  15.  "  Observationes  ad  Bened.  Petrocorii  da 
Vita  B«  Martini  carmiuum  libros  sex,"  published  in  Daur 
mius's  edition  of  Petrocorius,  Leipsic,  1682,  8vo.  16« 
<*  Auli  Gellii  Noctes  Atticae,"  Leid.  1687,  8vo.  His  notes 
are  reprinted  in  his  son's  edition,  Leid.  1706.  17.  "  Nctae 
in  Phaedri  Fabulas,"  published  by  his  son  in  the  edition  of 
Leyden,  1703,  8vo.  18.  "  De  Musseo  Alexandrino  Dis- 
sertatio,"  inserted  in  his  son's  **  Thesaurus."  19.  "  Oratio 
de  lege  regia,  &c%"  Leyden,  1678.  A  translation  of  this 
in  French  was  published  by  Barbeyrac  with  Noodt'<^  trea- 
tise upon  liberty  of  conscience,  Amst.  1714,  8vo.  A  great 
many  of  Gronovius's  Letters  are  published  in  Burman'a 
"  Sylloge  Epistolarura."  * 

GRONOVIUS  (James),  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom 
October  20,  1645,  at  Deventer,  and  learned  the  elements 
of  the  Latin  tongue  there;  but,  going  with  the  family  in 
1658  to  Leyden,  he  carried  on  his  studies  in  that  univer- 
sity with  incredible  industry  under  the  eye  of  his  father, 
who  had  the  greatest  desire  to  make  him  a  complete  scho^ 

\  GeOf  DlcU-«Moreri.— Foppen  Bibl.  Belg.— Saiui  Onomast, 
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|«r.  In  tbis  view  he  not  ooly  read  to  htm  the  best  dac«ie 
authors,  but  instructed  him  in  the  civil  law.  About  1670, 
he  made  the  tour  of  England,  and  visited  both  the  univer- 
titles,  consulting  their  MSS. ;  and  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  several  eminent  scholars,  particularly  Dr.  Edward 
Pccock,  Dr.  John  Pearson,  and  Dr.  Meric  Casaubon,  which 
last  died  in  his  arms.  He  was  much  pleased  with  the  in^ 
stkution  of  the  royal  society,  and  addressed  a  letter  to  them 
in  approbation  of  it.  After  some  months'  stay  in  England, 
he  returned  to  Leyden,  where  he  published  an  edition  of 
Macrobius  that  year  in  8vo,  and  another  of  Polyblus  the 
same  year  at  Amsterdam,  in  2  vols.  8vo«  The  same  year 
iie  was  also  offered  the  professorship  held  by  Hogersius ; 
but,  not  having  finished  the  plan  of  his  travels,  be  declined, 
though  the  professor,  to  engage  his  acceptance^  proposed 
to  bold  the  place  till  his  return. 

He  had  apparently  other  views  at  that  time,  for  having 
experienced  many  advantages  to  his  literary  pursuits  by  his 
visit  to  England,  he  resolved  to  see  France.     lu  his  tour 
thither,  he  passed  through  the  cities  of  Brabant  and  Flan- 
ders; and  arriving  at  Paris,  was  received  with  all  the  re-  ^ 
speet  due  to  his. father's  reputation  and  his  own  merit,  which 
presently  brought  him  into  the  acquaintance  of  Chaplain, 
d'Herbelot,  Tfaevenot,  and  several  other  persons  of  distin- 
guished learning.    This  satisfaction  was  somewhat  damped 
by  the  news  of  his  father's  death  in  1 672 ;  soon  after  which 
he  left  Paris  to  attend  Mr.  Paats,  ambassador  extraordinary 
from  the  States-general  to  the  court  of  Spain.     They  set 
«at  in  the  spring  of  1672;  and  our  author  went  thence 
into  Italy,  where,  visiting  Tuscany,    be  was  entertained 
with  extraordinary  politeness  by  the   great  duke,    who, 
among  other  marks  of  esteem,  gave  him  a  very  considera- 
ble stipend,  and  the  professor'^  place  of  Pisa,  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Chimentel.     This  nomination  was  the  more 
honourable,  both  as  be  had  the  famous  Henry  Norris,  af- 
terwards a  cardinal,  for  his  colleague ;  and  as  he  obtained 
it  by  the  recommendation  of  Magliabecchi,  whom  he  fre- 
quently visited  at  Florence,  where  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  consulting  the  MSS.  in  the  Medicean  library. 

Having  spent  two  years  in  Tuscany,  he  quitted  his  pro- 
fessorship ;  and  visiting  Venice  and  Padua,  he  passed 
through  Gecmany  to  Leyden,  whence  he  went  to  take  pos- 
session of  an  estate  left  him  by  his  mother's  brother,  at 
Desenter.     Here  be  sat  down  closely  to  bis  studies,  and 
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was  employed  in  preparing  an  edition  of  Livy  in  1679^ 
when  he  was  nominated  to  a  professor's  place  at  Leyden, 
which  he  accepted  ;  and  by  bis  inaugural  speech  obtained 
an  augmentation  to  the  salary  of  400  florins  a  year,  which 
was  continued  to  his  death.  He  was  particularly  pleased 
with  the  honour  shewn  to  his  merit ;  and  Leyden  being  the 
city  preferred  by  him,  as  the  place  of  his  edacatidn  and 
his  father's  residence,  he  resolved  never  to  leave  it  for  the 
sake  of  any  other  preferment  In  this  view  he  refused  the 
chair  of  the  celebrated  Octavio  Ferrari  at  Padua,  and  de- 
clined the  invitation  of  Frederic  duke  of  Sleswick  to  accept 
a  considerable  stipend  for  a  lecture  at  Kell,  in  Holstein. 
This  post  was  offered  him  in  1696,  and  two  years  after- 
wards the  Venetian  ambassador  at  the  Hague  made  him 
larger  offers  to  engage  him  to  settle  at  Padua ;  but  he 
withstood  all  attempts  to  draw  him  from  Leyden,  as  his 
father  had  done  before  him ;  and,  to  engage  him  firmer  to 
them,  in  1 702,  the  curators  of  that  university  gave  him  the 
lecture  of  geography,  with  the  same  augmentation  to  the 
stipend  as  bad  been  given  to  his  predecessor  Philip  Clu-* 
verius. 

He  was  revising  Tacitus  in  order  to  a  new  edition,  when 
be  lost  his  youngest  daughter,  September  12,  1716,  and 
he  sutvived  her  not  manv  weeks.    The  lo^s  proved  insup- 
portable ;  he  fell  sick  a  few  days  after  it,  and  died  of  grief, 
October  21,  aged  seventy-one.     He  left  two  sons,  both 
bred  to  letters;  the  eldest  being  a  doctor  of  physic,  and 
the  youngest,  Abraham,  professor  of  history  at  Utrecht. 
His  valuable  library,  long  retained  in  the  possession  of  the 
family,  and  for  which  30,000  florins  had  been  offered  by 
the  late  empress  of  Russia,  was*  sold  by  auction  at  Leyden 
about  1785,  and  produced  only  5000  florins.     It  is  re- 
marked of  James  Gronovius,,that  he  fell  short  of  his  father, 
in  respect  of  modesty  and  moderation,  as  far  as  he  exceeded 
him  in  literature :  in  bis  disputes,  he  treated  his  antagonists 
with  such  a  bitterness  of  style  as  procured  him  the  name  of 
the  second  Scioppius,  the  justness  of  which  censure  ap- 
pears throughout  his  numerous  works,  although  they  must 
be  allowed  to  form  a  stupendous  monument  of  literary  in« 
dustry  and   critical  acumen.     The  following  list  is  pro* 
b&bly  correct :  1.  "  Macrobius,  cum  notis  variorum,''  Leyd. 
1670,  8vo,  London,  1694,  Svo.     2.  ^^  Poly  bins  cum  suis 
ac  ineditis  Casauboni^  &c.  notis,''  Gr.  &  Lat.*'  Amst.  1670, 
fi  vols.  Svo.     3,  *^  Tacitus,"  ibid.  1672,  2  vols.  8vo,  and 
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Utrecht)  1721,  4to,  enlarged  by  his  son  Abraham.  Harwood 
says  it  is  an  infinitely  better  and  more  useful  edition  than 
that  of  Brotier.  4.  ^^  Supplementa  lacu'narum  in  ^nea 
Tactico,  Dione  Cassio,  et  Arriano,"  Leyden,  1675,  8vo. 
5.  'VDissertatiooes  EpistolicaB,"  Amst.  1678,  8vo,  consist-* 
ing  of  critical  remarks  on  various  authors.  Those  he  made 
on  Livy  involved  him  in  a  dispute  with  Fabretti,  who  hav- 
ing attacked  our  critic  in  his  work  *'  De  Aquis  et  Aqueeduc- 
tibus  veteris  Romae,"  Gronovius  answered  him  in,  6.  **  Re- 
sponsio  ad  cavillationes  R.  Fabretti,^'  Leyden,  1685,  8vo« 
Fabjetti,  who  is  treated  here  with  very  little  ceremony, 
took  his  revenge  in  a  work,  the  title  of  which  is  np  bad 
specimen  of  literary  railing,  '^  Jasithei  ad  Gronovium  Apo- 
logema,  in  ej usque  TitiviUtia  sen  de  Tito  Livio  somnia 
aniaiadversiones,^'  Naples^  1686,  4to.  7.  ^^  Fragmentum 
Stephani  Byzantini  Grammatici  de  Dodone,  &c."  Leyden, 
1681,  4to.  8.  "  Henrici  Valesii  Notae,  &c.  in  Harpocra- 
tionem,*'  Leyden,  1682,  4to,  reprinted  in  Blancard's  edi- 
tion of  Harpocration,  in  1683,  9.  **  Senecae  Tragediae,*' 
Amst.  1682,  12mo.  This  is  the  edition  which  his  father 
was  preparing  when  he  died.  10.  *^  Exercitationes  aca^ 
demicae  de  pernicie  et  casu  Judae,'*  Leyden,  1683,  4to,  an 
endeavour  to  reconcile  the  accounts  of  St.  Matthew  and 
St.  Luke  of  the  death  of  Judas.  This  involved  him  in  a 
quarrel  with  Joachim  Feller,  against  whom  Gronovius  de- 
fended himself  in  a  second  edition  of  this  tract  published 
at  Leyden  in  1702,  and  opened  there  a  controversy  with 
Perizonius.  This  produced  from  Gronovius,  W.  "  Notitia 
et  iliustratio  dissertation  is  nuperae  de  morte  Juda^,''  Ley- 
den, 1703,  4to;  to  which  Perizonius  replied,  but  the  com- 
batants became  so  warm  that  the  curators  of  the  university 
of  Leyden  thought  proper  to  silence  them  both.  I2« 
<^  Castigationes  ad  paraphrasim  Grascam  Enchiridii  Epic- 
teti  ex  codice  Mediceo/'  Delft,  1683,  8vo.  This  includes 
the  notes  published  in  Berkelius's  edition  of  1670.  13. 
*^  Dissertatio  de  origine  Romuli,*'  Leyden,  1684,  8vo,  in 
which  he  treats  the  commonly  received  notion  of  the  ori« 
gin  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  and  their  being  nursed  by  a 
wolfy  as  fabulous.  1 4.  ^^  Gemmae  et  sculptural  antiquae, 
&c.''  a  Latin  translation  of  Leonard  Augustini's  Italian  de- 
scription of  these  antiquities,  with  a  learned  preface  by 
our  author.  15,  **  Pomponii  Melae  libri  tres  de  situ  orbis,'* 
X^eydeoy  1685,  8vo,  without  his  name,  and  containing  an 
(ittack  on  Vossiu^'s  observations  gn  that  author.     Vossius 
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having  defended  himself  in  an  appendix  to  his  ^'  Obierra^ 
tiones  ad  Melaoi/'  printed  at  London  in  1686,  410,  Gro- 
novius  replied  in,  16.  '^  Epistola  de  argutiolis  Isaac!  Vossii,*' 
1687,  8VO9  with  his  usual  severity,  which  he  increased  in 
his  notice  of  Vossius  in  a  new  edition  of  P«  Mela,  in  1696. 
This  edition,  besides  the  extracts  of  the  cosmography  of 
Julius  and  Honorius,  and  that  ascribed  to  ^thicus,  which 
were  inserted  in  the  former  edition,  contains  the  anony- 
mous geographer  of  Ravenna.     17.  *^  Epistola  ad  Johan* 
nem  Georgium  Graevium  V.  CL  de  Pallacop^,  ubi  De- 
scriptio  ejus  ab  Arriano  facta  liberatur  ab  Isaa^i  Vossii  frus«- 
trationibus,"  Leyden,  1686,  8vo.     18.  ^' NotsB  ad  Lucia- 
Bum^*'  printed  in  Graevius's  edition  of  Lucian  in  2  vols. 
Amst.  1686,  8vo.     19.  ^'  Variae  Lectiones  &  NotsB  in  Ste- 
phanum  Byzantinum  de  Urbibus:"  inserted  in  the  edition 
of  that  author  published  by  Abraham  Berkelius  at  Leyden 
in  1683,  folio.     20.  "  Cebetis  Thebani  Tabula  Grsec^  & 
Latine,''  Amst.  1689,  8vo.     21.  <<  Auli  Gellii  Nocte»  At- 
ticic,    com  Notis  &  Emendationibus  Johannis  Frederici 
Oronovii,"   Leyden,   1687,  8vo,  1706,  4to.     22.  «  M.  T. 
Ciceronis  Opera  quee  extant  omnia,*'  Leyden,  1692,  4  vols. 
4to,  and  11  in  12mo.     23.  <'^  Ammiani  Marcellini  Rerum 
gestaruQi,  qui  de  XXXI  supersunt,  Libri  XVIiL"  Leyden^ 
1693,  in  folio  and  4tQ.     24.  '^  Johannis  Frederici  Gronovii 
de  Sestertiis  seu  subsecivarum  Pecuniae  veterts  Grescae  & 
Komanae  Libri  IV.  &c."  Leyden,  1691,  4to,  with  several 
^kdditions.     25.  '^  De  Icuncul^  Smetiai^  qu&  Harpocratem 
indigitaruot,*'  Leyden,  1693,  4to.     26.  ^^  Memoria  Cosso- 
niana;  id  est,  Danielis  Cossonii  Vita  breviter  descripta,  cui 
anuexa  nova  Editio  veteris  Monumenti  Ancyrani,**  Leyden, 
1695,  4to.    27.  <^  Abraharoi  Gorlaei  Dactylolheca  cum  Ex- 
plicationibus,"  Leyden,  1695,  4to.     28.  **  Harpocrationis 
de  Vocibus  Liber;  accedit  Diatribe  Henrici  Stephani  ad 
loc<^   I«ocra4:eos,"  Leyden,  1696,  4to.     29.  <^  Oratio  de 
primis  lucrementis  Urbis  Lugduni,"  Leyden,  1696,  4ta 
^0.  '^  Th0sauru3  GraecaruQQ  Antiqtritatum,^^  Leyden,  1&97, 
&c.  13  vols,  folio.     Gronovius  cannot'  be  sufficiently  com- 
mended for  having  undertaken  this  work  after  the  exacfiple 
pf  Graevius,  who  published  a  body  of  the  Roman  antiqui* 
ties.     Laurent  Beger,  having  found  some  things  to  object 
10  in  the  three  first  volumes  c^f  this  work,  published  at  Ber- 
Kn  ill  1702,  in  folio,  "  Colloquii  quorundapn  de  tribus  pri-* 
mi^  Thieflaufi  Autiquitatam  Grsecarum   voluminibus,    ad 
Wrtun  AujQtorem  Kelatio.'-'     31.  "  Gebgraphia  antiqua; 
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hoc  est,  Scylacis  Periplus  Maris  Medit^rranei,  &d.  &c. 
Leyden,  16^7,  4to.     32.  ^^  Appendix  ad  Geograpbiam  an- 

'  tiquam/'  Leyden,  1699,  4to.  S3.  '^  Manethonis  Apoteles- 
maticorum  Libri  sex,  nunc  primum  ex  Bibliothec^  Medi« 
ceS,  eruti,"  Leyden,  1698,  4to.     34»  **  De  duobus  Lapi- 

'  dibusin  agro  Duyvenvoordiensi  repertis,"  Leyden,  1696, 
4to.  35.  *^  Rycquius  de  Capitolio  Romano,  cum  Notis 
Gronovii,"  Leyden,  1696,  8vo.  36.  "  Q.  Curtius  cum. 
Gronovii  &  Variorum  Notis,*'  Amsterdam,  1696,  8vo.  37* 
**  Suetonius  a  Salmasio  recensitus  cum  Emendationtbus  J. 
Gronovii/'  Leyden,  1698,  12mo.  38.  "  Phsedri  Fabul« 
cum  Joan.  Fred.  Grotiovii  &  Jac.  Gronovii  Notis  &  Nicolai 
Dispontitti  coUectaneis,"  Leyden,  1703,  8vo.  39.  "  Ar- 
riani  Nicomediensis  Expeditionis  Alexandri  Libri  septum, 
&  Historia  Indica,"  Leyden^  1704,  folio.  Tbis  edition  is  a 
rery  beautiful  one ;  and  Gronovius  displays  in  it  the  same 
extent  of  learning,  which  he  does  in  all  his  other  writitigs^ 
and  the  same  rud^  censure  of  ail  men  of  learning,  who  are 
not  of  his  opinion.  40.  ^*  Mihutii  Felicis  Octavius  :  acce* 
dunt  CaBcilius  Cypriatius  de  Idoloruot  Vanitate,  &  Julius 
Firmicus  MaterntiS  de  Errore  profanarum  R6ligionum,*' 
Leyden,  1709,  8vo.  41.  ^^Infainia  Emendationom  ih  Me- 
nabdri  Reliquias  nuper  editarum.  Trajecti  ad  Rhenum, 
auctore  Phileleuthero  Lipsiensi*  Accedit  Responsio  M. 
Locilii  Profuturi  ad  Epistolam  Caii  Veracii  Philelienis,  qu^ 
extat  parte  IX  BibliothecsB  selectse  Jo.  Cl^rici,"  Leyden, 
1710,  12 mo.  In  tbis  he  attacks  Dr.  Bentley,  who  had  as* 
sumed  thenameof  PhileleutberudLipsiensls;  and  LeCIerCy 
who  had  published  an  edition  of  the  fragments  of  Menander 
and  Philander,  and  to  whom  he  as^'cribes  the  letter  inserted 
in  the  "  Bibliotheque  choisie,"  which  he  animadverts  upon. 
42.  ^'  Decreta  Romana  &  *Asiaticapro  Judsis  ad  cuitum 
divinum  per  Asioe  Minoris  urbes  secure  obeundum,  a  Jose- 
pbo  collecta  ill  Libro  XIV.  Archaeologise,  sed  male  inter- 
t^ersa  &  expuncta^  in  publicam  lucem  restituta.  Accedunt 
Suidee  aliquot  loca  a  vitiis  purgata,"  Leyden,  1711,  8vo. 
The  notes  on  Suidas  are  levelled  against  Lud6lfus  Kuster, 
who  had  published  an  edition  of  Suidas  at  Cambridge  in 
1705  in  3  vols*  folio,  and  who  wrote  in  vindication  of  him- 
JMilf,  *"*  Diattiba  L.  K.  in  qu&  Editio  SuidsB  Cantabrigiensift 
coMm  Caviltationes  Jacobi  Gronovii  Aristarchi  Leydensis 
defenditur,''  inserted  in  the  24th  tome  of  the  Bibliotheque 
choisie,  p.  49,  and  printed  separately  in  12mo.  There  wa« 
likewise  a  new  edition  with  additions  published  at  Amster- 
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dam  in  1712|  8vOy  under  the  title  of  ^'  Diatriba  Anti*6ro<tf 
Xioviana."  43.  ^^  Ludibria  malevola  Clerici,  vel  Pfosciip'^ 
tio  pravsB  Mercis  ac  Mentis  pravissimse^  quam  exponit  is 
Minutio  Felice  Joannes  Clericus  torn.  24.  Bibliothecs  se* 
lect«,"  Leyden,  1712,  8vo.  44.  "  Recensio  brevis  Muti* 
lationum^  quas  patitur  Suidas  in  Editione  nuperSl  Canta^" 
brigiae  anni  1705,  ubi  varia  ejus  Auctoris  loca  perperam  in- 
tellecta  illustrantur,  emendantui*!  &  supplentur/'  Leyden, 
1713,  8vo.  45.  '<  Severi  Sancti,  id  est,  Endeleicbii  Rbe* 
toris  de  Mortibus  Bourn  Carmen  ab  EliSl  Vineto  &  Petro 
Pithaco  servatum,  cum  Notis  Job.  Weitzii  &  Wolfgangi  S^- 
beri,'*  Leyden,  1715,  8vo,  with  a  preface,  though  without 
his  name.  46.  ^'  Herodoti  Halicarnassei  Historiarum  Li« 
bri  IX.  GraBcd  &  Latine,  cum  Interpretatione  Laurentii 
VallaB  ex  Codice  Mediceo,"  Leyden,  1715,  folio.  This 
edition  had  not  the  general  approbation  of  learned  men, 
who  discovered  very  gross  errors  in  it.  The  reader  may 
see  upon  this  subject  a  piece  of  Kuster,  entitled  ^'  Examen 
Criticum  Editionis  novissims  Herodoti  Gronovianae,"  in* 
serted  in  the  5th  tome  of  M.  1e  Clerc's  Bibliotheque  ad* 
cienne  &  moderne,  p.  383,  and  another  of  Stephen  Ber- 
gler  in  the  Acta  Eruditorum  of  Leip«ic  for  1716,  p.  201, 
337,  and  417.  Gronovius  in  this  edition  has  attacked  in 
the  most  furious  manner  several  of  the  greatest  men  in  the 
republic  of  letters,  particularly  Laurentius  Valla,  £miUus 
Portus,  Henry  Stephens,  Holstenius,  Dr.  Thomas  Gale, 
Ezechiel  Spanheim,  Salmasius,  Isaac  Vossius,  Tanaquil 
Faber,  John  le  Clerc,  Kuster,  Bochart,  Graevius,  &c.  He 
had  a  very  extensive  correspondence  with  the  men  of  learn«» 
ing  in  Europe,  and  the  utmost  that  can  be  said  for  his  in* 
temperate  treatment  of  so  many  learned  contemporaries^ 
is,  as  we  have  been  told,  that  his  thoughts  of  many  of  theig 
were  kinder  than  his  words.^ 

GRONOVIUS  (John  Fredekick),  a  physician  and  bo* 
tanist  of  considerable  learning,  the  son,  we  presume,  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  in  Holland,  in  1690.  He  took  his 
doctor's  degree  at  Leyden  in  1715,  on  which  occasion  he 
published  a  dissertation  upon  camphor,  of  the  natural  his- 
tory and  preparation  of  which  he  gives  much  new  informa- 
tion. He  settled  at  Leyden,  and  became  one  of  the  chief 
magistrates.     He  adopted  the  prevailing  taste  of  his  coun- 

'  Niceron,  vol.  IT. — Geo.  Diet. — Moreri,-— Baillet  /ugemens  des  S^vanff.^ 
Alorhoff  Polyhistor.-— Saxii  Oaomast. 
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trymen  for  making  collections  of  natural  history,  and  in 
J  740  published  his  ^^  Index  Suppellectilis  Lapideas,"  or  a 
scientific  catalogue  of  his  own  collection  of  minerals,  drawn 
up  under  the  inspection,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Lin- 
naeus. In  a  letter  to  Haller,  in  1737,  Linnaeus  mentions 
Gronovius,  with  Burmann  and  Adrian  Van  Royen,  as  prin- 
cipally anxious  to  increase  their  collections  of  dried  plants^ 
instead  of  studying  genera ;  which  study  Linnaeus  was  de*' 
stined  to  revive.  Gronovius  received  from  Clayton  varioua 
specimens  of  Virginian  plants,  which  he,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Linnaeus,  then  resident  in  Holland,  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  sexual  system,  and  with  proper  specific  cha- 
racters, descriptions,  and  synonyms,  published  under  the 
title  of  "  Flora  Virginica,"  1739,  8vo.  A  second  part  or 
supplement  of  the  same  work  appeared  in  1743,  and  a  third 
was  preparing  when  he  died.  This  last  being  afterwards 
incorporated  with  the  two  former,  the  whole  was  published 
in  1762,  4 to,  by  his  son. 

In  1755,  came  out  his  ^^  Flora  Orientalis,'*  8vo,  the  ma- 
terials of  which  were  afforded  by  the  collection  made  by 
Rauwolf,  in  his  travels  in  the  East  during  1573,  1574,  and 
1575,  and  which,  by  favour  of  queen  Christina  of  Sweden, 
came  afterwards  into  the  hands  of  the  learned  Vossius,  who 
allowed  the  chief  British  botanists  of  his  day  to  study  and 
quote  it.  Gronovius  determined  by  it  above  330  species  of 
oriental  plants,  which  was  a  valuable  addition  to  the  know- 
ledge of  that  day.  The  work  is  arranged  after  the  Lin* 
naean  method,  but  trivial  names,  though  invented  and, pub- 
lished in  the  first  edition  of  the  ^^  Species  Plantarum,*'  two 
years  before,  are  not  adopted,  nor  does  the  author  appear 
to  have  used  this  publication.  He  was,  however,  in  frequent 
correspondence  with  Linnaeus,  whom  be  furnished  with  nu- 
merous specimens  of  American  plants  sent  by  Clayton,  and 
with  whom  he  conferred  on  the  subject  of  fishes  amongst 
others.  Haller  mentions  him  as  having  written  learned 
notes  to  the  20th  and  following  books  of  Pliny.  He  con- 
tinued to  enrich  his  museum,  and  to  devote  it  to  the  use  of 
all  who  were  desirous  of  consulting  it,  as  long  as  be  lived. 
In  1750  Gronovius  is  represented  as  labouring  under  the 
gout,  as  well  as  ai  hernia,  but  he  lived  to  the  age  of  se- 
Yenty-two,  dying  in  1762.  His  herbarium  was,  after  the 
death. of  his  son,  purchased  by  sir  Joseph  Banks.' 

'  Bees's  Cyclopaedia,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  whole  of  this  and  Hm 
«ext  article,  not  havinf  found  a  notice  pf  either  in  any  other  work. 
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GRONOVIU8  (Laurence  Theodore),  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  born  at  Ley  den  in  1730.  He  took  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  laws,  and,  like  bis  father,  attained  to  the  chief 
ciTil  honours  of  his  native  place.  From  him  he  imbibed  a 
taste  for  natural  history,  and,  as  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, edited  the  latest  and  completest  edition  of  the 
•*  Flora  Virginica."  He  particularly  excelled  in  the 
knowledge  of  fishes ;  but  most  departments  of  systematic 
soology  engaged  his  attention.  He  published  in  1754,  hift 
'*  Museum  Ichthyologicum,'*  a  handsome  folio,  with  ample 
tlescriptions  of  the  species.  The  second  part  appeared  in 
1756,  accompanied  by  descriptions  of  the  serpents  in  hi* 
father's  museum.  In  1763  appeared  the  "  Zoophylacii 
Gronoviani  fasciculus  primus,*'  containing  descriptions  of 
a  few  quadrupeds,  more  amphibia,  and  a  still  greater  num- 
ber of  fishes,  all  from  the  same  museum  ;  the  latter  iilus* 
trated  by  13  good  plates,  exhibiting  38  species.  The  se- 
cond fasciculus  of  the  same  work,  {ftablished  in  1764,  de- 
.scribes  the  insects  of  his  collection,  of  which  numerous 
species  are  engi^j^ved  on  four  copper  plates.  A  third  and 
last,  with  three  plates,  came  out  in  1781,  after  the  death 
of  the  author,  which  happened  in  1777.  He  published  in 
1 760  a  very  valuable  work  in  4to,  entitled  "  Bibliotheca 
Regni  Animalis  atque  Lapidei,"  on  the  plan  of  the  "  Bib- 
liothecsB  Botanies"  of  Linnasus  and  Seguier,  with  an  ex- 
cellent Index  Rerum,  highly  useful  in  such  a  publication. 
He  furnished,  moreover,  an  appendix  of  65  quarto  pages  to 
the  said  work  of  Seguier.* 

GROS  (Nicholas  le),  a  learned  French  theologian, 
^as  born  in  December  1675,  at  Rheims,  of  obscure  and 
poor  parents.  The  religious  of  St.  Genevieve,  who  served 
the  parish  of  St.  Denis  at  Rheims,  undertook  his  educa- 
tion, and  he  was  admitted  doctor  of  divinity  in  that  city  in 
1702,  and  became  successively  chaplain  at  Notre  Dame, 
eanon  of  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Symphorien,  and,  irt 
1704,  canon  of  the  cathedral  at  Rheims.  He  was  also 
made  governor  of  the  little  seminary  of  St.  James  by  M 
Le  Tellier,  but  was  deprived  of  that  office  on  this  gentle- 
ilaan's  death  in  1710,  and  forbidden  to  preach  or  confess. 
Oft  account  of  his  zealous  opposition  to  the  bull  Untgenitus. 
Being  afterwards  excommunicated  by  M.  de  Maille,  who 
succeeded  M.  le  TcUier  as  archbishop  of  Rheims,  he  went 

^  Ree8*8  Cyclppaedia. 
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to  Parts^  tod  afierwAtds  to  Holland^  wfacre  he  risttained 
about  a  year  with  faihet  Que»nel  and  Messrs^  Petitpicd 
aod  Fouillou  ;  but  when  LohU  XIV.  diedy  the  ptacttei'mffi 
at  Rheims  were  declared  null,  and  M.  Id  Gros  retutaed. 
tbitber  in  ^716.  He  was  a  zealous  promoter  of  the  appeal 
to  a  future  council,  and  was  the  «o«l  of  cbe  faculty  of  tlKld- 
l<^y  ;  but  M.  de  Mailii  obtained  a  leftre  dc  cachet  9tfpasatL 
bim  in  172 1,  by  wh»eh  he  was  banished  to  Sfe.  Jobfi  de  Luac 
This,  scmteoce,  however,  be  evaded,  by  living  concealed 
four  or  6ye  years.  In  1725,  he  went  inio  Italy  to  observe 
what  passed  ia  the  council  appointed  by  Benedict  XLIi. 
and  at  length  retired  to  Holland,  and  tliere  spent  the  la&t 
twcoty-fWe  years  of  his  life,  excepting  a  voyage  be  made 
to  Eaglaad.  The  archbishop  of  Utrecbt  chose  him  piro»- 
fesaor  of  divinity  in  his  seminary  at  Araersfort,  ami  he 
died  at  Rhin wick,  near  Utrecbt,  December  4,  J  751,  aged 
76*  His  princifMrl  works  are,  1.  '^  Le  Renvevaetnent  des 
Libert6s  de  P£gli$e  Gallicane  dana  Taffaire  de  ia  Constittt'- 
tion  Un^enitusy"  2  vols.  12iiio.  2i  *^  La  Sainte  Bible  tra^-^ 
duke  fiur  les  testes  originaox,  ayec  les  di&iieiMiejfe  de  fa. 
Vulgate,"  17$9,  Svo.  M.  Rondet  publisli^d  »  new  editina 
of  this  work  1756,  in  6  soaallvols.  12ino.;  but,  ,oii^  account 
of  some  alterations^  it  i»  not  esteemed.  3,  "  Sept  Letcre^ 
Theologizes  centre  le  Trait6  des  Pr^  de  Coaunercr,  et 
en  gp^o^raJ  cotitre  toiite  Usure,*'  4to.  4.  '^  Dogma  Eccle* 
mm  cicca  Usisrum  expositum,  et  vindicatuiu  ;'*  with  seTeral 
other  pieces  in  Latin  against  usury,  4to.  5.  '^  Observ»^ 
tionsr.  sur  uue  Lettre  attribute  a  teu  M.  de  Laueoi  mr 
rUsure,"  4to.  6.  "  Eclaireissement  historiq^e  et  dogflia- 
tique  sur  la  Contrition,"  12bm>.  7.  ^^  Moti^i  invineibfas 
d'Attachemeat  ^  I'Eglise  Romaioe  pour  lea  CatboKqucfis^ 
ott  de  Be*ufiioA  pour  les  pretendua  Be&}nn6sv"  12iurx* 
8.  '*  MeditaticttiB  sur  la  Concorde  des  Evangiles,"  3  vols; 
12«io.  9.  <<  Sur  TEpitre  auz  Roootains,"  2  vols.  12inoi 
1  a  "Sur les Epttres caqoniques,"  2 vola  1 2roo.  1  i . *« M*u 
moire  sur  les  Droits  du  second  Ordre,"  4ta.  12..  ^^  M&^ 
moire  sur  TAppel  au  futur  Coneile,.''  4to;  several  tiractis 
on  the-  Conetitjation,  the  Miracles,  ascribed  to  M.  Paris  % 
ahe  Convulsions,  &c.  13.  *^  Manuel  d'O^Gbr^tien,"  which 
contains  the  Psalms,  the  New  Testament,,  and  the  Imita^ 
lioa^  24to.  A  book  in  twelves,  entitled  ^'  Eclawcisse^ 
»ent  siur  ies:  Cancilea  g^n^vaux,"  ia  also  attributted  to  M% 
le  Girosi  * 

1  Mortri.-^L'Avocftt'B  Diet.  Risl!. 
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•  GROSE  (FRANCis)y  an  eminent  English  antiquiiy^  was 
tbe  son  of  Mr.  Francis  Grose,  of  Richmond,  jeweller,  who 
died  in  1769.  He  was  born  in  1731,  and  having  a  taste 
for  heraldry  and  antiquities,  his  father  procured  him  a  place 
in  the  college  of  arms,  which,  however,  he  resigned  in 
1763.  By  bis  father  he  was  left  an  independent  fortune, 
which  he  was  not  of  a  disposition  to  add  to,  or  even  to  pre* 
serve.  He  early  entered  into  the  Surrey  militia,  of  which 
be  became  adjutant  and  paymaster;  but  so  much  bad  dis- 
sipation taken  possession  of  him,  that  in  a  situation  which 
above  all  others  required  attention,  be  was  so  careless  as 
to  have  for  some  time  (as  he  used  pleasantly  to  tell)  only 
two  books  of  accounts,  viz.  his  right  and  left  hand  pockets. 
In  the  one  he  received,  and  from  the  other  paid  ;  and  this 
too  with  a  want  of  circumspection  which  may  be  readily 
supposed  from  such  a  mode  of  book-keeping.  His  losses 
on  this  occasion  roused  bis  latent  talents  :  with  a  good 
classical  education  be  united  a  6ne  taste  for  drawings  which 
be  now  began  again  to  cultivate ;  and  encouraged  by  his 
friends,  he  undertook  the  work  from  which  he  derived  both 
pro6t  and  reputation  :  his  Views  of  Antiquities  in  England 
and  Wales,  which  be  first  began  to  publish  in  numbers  in 
1773,  and  finished  in  1776.  The  next  year  he  added  two 
JDore  volumes  to  bis  English  views,  in  wbioh  he  included 
the  islands  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  which  were  completed 
in  1787.  This  work,  which  was  executed  with  accuracy 
And  elegance,  soon  became  a  favourite  with  tbe  public  at 
large,  as  well  as  with  professed  antiquaries,  from  the  neat- 
ness of  the  embellishments,  and  the  succinct  manner  in 
which  he  conveyed  his  information,  and  therefore  answered 
his  most  sanguine  expectations ;  and,  from  the  time  be  be- 
gan it  to  the  end  of  his  life,  be  continued  without  inter- 
mission to  publish  various  works,  generally  to  the  advantage 
of  bis  literary  reputation,  and  almost  always  to  tbe  benefit 
of  his  fihitnces.  His  wit  and  good-humour  were  the  abun- 
dant source  of  satisfaction  to  himself  and  entertainment  to 
his  friends.  He  visited  almost  every  part  of  the  kingdom, 
and  was  a  welcome  guest  wherever  he. went.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1789  he  set  out  on  a  tour  in  Scotland  ;  the  result 
of  which  he  began  to  comuiunicate  to  the  public  in  1790, 
in  numbers.  Before  be  bad  concluded  this  work,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Ireland,  intending  to  furnish  that  kingdom  with 
views  and  descriptions  of  her  antiquities,  in  tbe  same  man- 
ner be  bad  executed  those  of  Great  Britain ;  but  soon  after 
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his  arrival  in  Dublin,  being  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Rone 
there,  he  suddenly  was  seized  at  table  with  an  apoplectic 
fit,  on  the  6th  May  1791,  and  died  ioimediately.  He  wa« 
interred  in  Dublin*  ^    . 

"  His  literary  history,"  says  a  friend,  "  respectable  a^ 
it  is,  was  exceeded  by  his  good-humour,  conviviality,  and 
friendship.     Living  much  abroad,  and  in  the  best  company 
at  home,  he  had  the  easiest  habits  of  adapting  him^^lf  Ho 
all  tempers ;  and,  being  a  man  of  general  knowledge,  per- 
petually dre^  out  some  conversation  that  was  either  useful 
to  himself,  or  agreeable  to  the  party.     He  could  observe 
upon  most  things  with  precision  and  judgment;  but  bts  tvdL^, 
turai  tendency  was  to  humour,  in  which  he  excelled  both 
by  the  sielection  of  anecdotes  and  bis  manner  of  telling 
them :  it  may  be  said  too,  that  his  figure  rather  assisted 
bim,  which  was  in  fact  the  very  title-page  to  a  joke.     He 
had  neither  the  pride  nor  malignity  of  authorship  :  he  felt 
the  independency  of  his  own  talents,  and  was  satisfied  with 
them,  without  degrading  others.     His  friendships  were  of 
the  same  cast;   constant  and  sincere,  overlooking  some 
faults,  and  seeking  out  greater  virtues.^' 

Grose,  to  a  stranger,  says  Mr.  Noble,  might  have-bc^en 
supposed  not  a  surname,  but  one  selected  as  significant  of 
his  6gure:  which  was  more  of  the  form  of  Sancho  Pan^a 
than  FalstafF;  but  he  partook  of  the  properties  of  both. 
He  was  as  low,  squat,  and  rotund  as  the  former,  and  not 
less  a  sloven ;  equalled  him  too  in  bis  love  of  sleep,  and 
nearly  so  in  his  provjerbs.  In  his  w;it  he  was  a  FalstaC  He 
was  the  butt  for  other  men  to  shoot  at,  but  it  always  re-r 
bounded  with  a  double  force.  He  could  eat  with  Sancho, 
and  drink  with  the  knight  In  simplicity,  probity,  ^nd  ^ 
compassionate  heart,  he  was  wholly  of  the  Panga  breed ; 
his  jocularity  could  have  pleased  a  prince.  In  the  ''  Sr. 
James's  Evening  Post,"  the  following  was  proposed  as  an 
epitaph  for  him : 

^'  Here  lies  Fbakcis  Grose. 

On  Thursday,  May  1%  1791, 

Death  put  an  end  to  hi^ 

Views  and  prospects.** 

Mr.  Grose  married  Catherine,  daughter  of  Mr.  Jordaa, 

of  Canterbury,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and  6ve  daughters ; 

1.  FrAncis  Grose,  of  Croydon -Crook  in  Surrey,  esq.  a  co- 

loiMsl  in  the  army,  governor  in  1790  of  New  South  Wales; 

s,.  Onslow  Grose,  esq.  captain  of  the  pioneer  corps  on  the 
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Madras  establishment,  who  died  very  lately  in  India ;  and 
four  daughters,  one  of  whom  married  to  Anketel  Singleton, 
esq.  lieutenanNgoyernor  pLLandguard-Fort,  in  Essex. 

His  works  are,  I.  ^'The  Antiquities  of  England  and 
Wales,"    8  vols.  4to  and  8vo.     2.  "  The   Antiquities  of 
Scotland,"  2  vols.  4to.and  Syo.     3.  ^'The  Antiquities  of 
Ireland,"  2  vols.  4to  and  8vo,  a  posthumous  work,  edited 
bjf  Mr.  Ledwich,  1794.     4.  ^*  A  Treatise  on  ancient  Ar- 
mounand  Weapons,"  1785,  4ta     5.  *^  A  Classical.  Dic^ 
tionary  of  the  Vulgar  Tongue,"  1785,  8vo.     6-  **  Military 
Antiquities ;  being  a  History  of  the  English  Army  from  the 
Conquest  to  the  present  Time,"  1786,   1788,  2  vols.  4ta. 
7.  "  The  History  of  Dover  Castle,  by  the  r^v.  William 
Darell,"  1786,  4to.'    8.  "A  Provincial  Glossary,  with  a' 
Collection  of  local  Proverbs  and  popular  Superstitions,^* 
1788,  8V0.     9.  *^  Rules  for  drawing  Caricatures,"  1788, 
Svo.  .  10.  *<  Supplement  to  the  Treatise  on  ancient  Ar* 
mour  and  Weapons,"  1789,  4to.     1 1.  *^  A  guide  to  Healthy 
Beauty,  Honour,  and  Riches,"  being  a  c^leclion  of  hu- 
morous,, advertisements,  pointing  out  the  means  to  obtain 
those  blessings ;  with  a  suitable  introductory  preface,  8vo* 
12.  *^  The  Olio,  a  collection  of  Essays,"  jests,  small  pieces 
of  poetry,  all  highly  characteristic  of  Mr.  Grose,  but  the 
collection  was  not  made  by  him,  and  we  suspect  all  the 
contents  ate  not  from  his  pen ;  1793,  8vo.*  ^* 

GROSLEY  (Peter  John),  a  French  antiquary  and  po- 
lite writer,  was  born  at  Troy  as  Nov.  18,  1718,  and  was 
educated  in  the  profession  of  the  law,  but  a  decided  turh 
for  literary  pursuits  interrupted  bis  legal  studies,  and  in- 
duced him,  in  search  of  knowledge,  to  travel  twice  into 
^taly,  twice  in^to  England,  and  once  into  Holland,  besides 
passing  a  considerable  part  of  every  year  at  Paris,  where 
be  was  received  into  the  best  company,  but  would  never 
settle.  His  disposittqn  appears  to  biive  been  amiable  and 
liberal,  as  when  yet  a  youth  be  gave  up  a  legacy  of  40,000 
livres  in  favour  of  his  sister.  At  his  ovvn  expence,  too,  he 
undertook  to  embellish  the  salomi  of  the  town  house  of  his 
native  city,  Troyes,  with  marble  busts  of  the  eminent 
natives  of  that  city^  executed  by  Vasse,  the  king's  sculp- 
tor; and  the  fir$t  put  up  were  those  of  Pitbou,  le  Comte, 
Passerat,  Girardon,  and  Mignard.  He  died  in  that  city^ 
Nov.  4,  1785,  being  then  an  associate  af  the  acadeoiy  of 
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inscriptioiut  and  belles  lettres,  and  a  member  of  our  royal 
society.  His  principal  works  are,  1.  "  Recherches  pour 
rhistoire  du  Droit  Frangais,"  Paris,  1752, '12mp,  a  work 
highly  esteemed.  2.  "  Vie  de  Pithou,'*  ibid.  1756,  2  vols. 
12mo.  3.  '^  Observations  de  deux  gentiUhommes  Suedoin 
*urVItalie,"  1774,  4  vols.  12mo,  a  very  lively  work,  and 
lull  of  interesting  anecdotes.  4.  **  Lotidres,"  1770,  3' vols. 
i2mo,  of  which  nearly  the  same  may  be  said,  although  al- 
lowances must  be  made  for  the  mistakes  into  which  «  fo- 
reigner is  very  liable  to  fall.  It  was  translated  in  1772,  by 
Dr.  Nugent,  2  vols.  8vo.  5.  **  Essais  historiques  sur  la 
ChSmpagne."  6.  "  Ephemerides  Troyennes,"  continued 
ior  several  years,  and  containing  papers  relative  to  the 
history  of  Troyes.  He  bad  also  a  part  in  the  ^^  M emoires 
•de  Tacademie  de  Troyes,^'  and  in  the  last  translation  of 
Davila;  and  wqs  an  useful  contributor  to  the  ^  Journal  En- 
cyclopedique,"  from  1771  to  1785,  and  to  the  "  Diction- 
iiaire  Historique."  A  Life,  written  by  himself,  and  some 
posthumous  pieces,  have  been  lately  publii»hed; ' 

GROSSETESTE  (Robert),  an  English  prelate^  and 
the  moat  learned  ecclesiastic  of  his  time^  was  born  probably 
about  1175,  of  obscure  parents  at  Stradbrook  in  Suffolk. 
He  studied  at  Oxford,  where  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
skill  in  the  Greek  tongue,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  make 
himself  master  of  Aristotle,  whose  works  had  been  hitherto 
read  only  in  translations:  at  Oxford  too  he  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew.  He  afterwards  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  prosecuted  his  studies  of  Greek  and  Hebrew, 
d)id  made  himself  master  of  French.  Here  he  also  studied 
the  divinity  and  philosophy  of  the  age,  his  proficiency  in 
which  was  so  remarkable  as  to  draw  upon  him  the  suspicion 
of  being  a  magician.  At  Oxford,  on  his  return,  he  be- 
came celebrated  as  a  divine,  and  was  the  first  lecturer  in 
the  Franciscan  school  in  that  university.  In  1235  be  was 
idected,  by  the  dean  and  chapter,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  which 
see  was  then,  and  continues  still,  the  largest  in  England, 
although  Ely,  Oxford,  afid  Peterborough  have  been  sincn 
taken  from  it.  Grosseteste,  who  was  of  an  ardent  and  ac- 
tive spirit,  immediately  undertook  to  reform  abuses,  ex- 
horting both  clergy  and  people  to  religious  observances, 
and  perhaps  would  have  been  in  a  considerable  degree  suc- 
cessful, had  he  not  confided  too  much  in  the  Domiuican 
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and  Franciscan  friars,  as  bis  helpers  in  the  good  work.  But 
they  being  appointed  by  bino  to  preach  to  the  people,  bear 
their  confessions,  and  enjoin  penance,  abused  these  op- 
portunities.  by  exercising  dominion  over  the  superstitious' 
minds  of  the  laity,  and  enriched  themselves  at  their  ex- 
pence.  Although,  however,  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Domini* 
cans  and  Fninciscans  in  this  instance  escaped  his  penetra-^ 
tion,*  he  could  not  be  deceived  in  the  dissolute  character 
and  ignorance  of  the  more  ancient  orders,  and  was  very 
strict  in  his  visitations,  and  very,  severe  in  his  censures  of 
their  conduct.  Partly  through  this  sense  of  his  duty,  and 
bis  love  of  justice,  and  partly  from  bis  warmth  of  temper, 
be  was  frequently  engaged  in  quarrels  with  convents,  and 
other  agents  of  the  pope.  At  one  time  he  was  even  ex«. 
communicated  by  the  convent  of  Canterbury ;  but  treating* 
this  with  contempt,  he  continued  to  labour  in  promoting 
piety,  and  redressing  abuses  with  his  usual  zeal,  firmness, 
and  perseverance.  Although  the  friars  continued  to  be  his 
favourites,  and'  he  rebuked  the  rectors  and  vicars  of  his  dio-i 
cese,  because  tbey  neglected  to  hear  them  preach,  and  be^ 
cause  tbey  discouraged  the  people  from  attending  and  con« 
fessing  to  them,  in  time  he  began  to  see  more  clearly  into 
the  character  of  those  ecclesiastics.  In  1247,  two  English 
Franciscans  were  sent  into  England  with  credentials  to  ex- 
tort money  for  the  pope;  and  when  tbey  applied,  with  some 
degree  of  insolence,  to  Grosseteste,  for  six  thousand  marks, 
as  the  contribution  for  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  he  answered 
them  that  (with  submission  to  his  holiness),  the  demand 
was  as  dishonourable  as  impracticable ;  that  the  whole  body- 
©f  the  clergy  and  people  were  concerned  in  it  as  well  as 
himself;  and  that  for  him  to  give  a  definitive  answer  in  an 
instant  to  such  a  demand,  before  the  sense  of  the  kingdon> 
was.  taken  upon  it,  would  be  rash  and  absurd. 

He  continued  afterwards  to  exert  himself.in  promoting 
the  good  of  the  church  as  to  doctritie  and  morals,  'with  the 
most  upright  intentions,  and  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,- 
althougb  it  must  afford  the  present  age  but  a  poor  opinion 
of  his  knowledge  in  such  matters,  when  we  fipd  him.  trans- 
lating, and  illustrating  with  commentaries,  such  works  as 
those  of  John  Damaseenus,  and  of  the  spurious  Dionysius 
the  Areopagite ;  and  even  *•  The  Testaments  of  the  Twelve 
Patri.ar!chs,'\  which  he  thought  a  valuable  monument  of 
sacred  antiquity,  and  equal  in  importance  with  the  scrip- 
tures.   But  the  ignorance  of  the  times^  and  the  difficulties 
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of  acquiring  divine  knowledge,  were  in  that  age  greatly  be* 
yotfd  what  can  now  be  conceived.  ,  In  the  case,  however^ 
w(  external  morals,  Gros^teste  showed' more  discernment* 
in  1248  he  obtained,  at  a  great  expence,  from  pope  In* 
ciocent  IV.  letters  to  empower  him  to  reform  the  religious 
orders^    jFortified  by  this  authority,  he  first  turned  bis  at* 
mention  to  the  waste  of  large  revenues  by  the  monastic 
orders,  and  determined  to  take  into  his  own  hand  the  rents 
of  the  religious  bou$es,  probably  with  a  design  to  institute 
and  ordain  vicarages  in  bis  diocese,  and  to  provide  for  the 
more  geperal  instruction  of  the  people.     But  the  monks 
having  appealed  to  the  pope,  Grosseteste,  in  his  old  age, 
was  obtiged  to  travel  to  Lyons,  where  Innooent  resided^ 
and  where  he  immediately  decided  against  our  bishop,  and 
treated  him  with  much  harshness  of  language,  to  which 
Grosseteste  replied  with  great  spirit,  and  went^o  far  as  to 
insinuate  the  power  of  money  at  the  court  of  Rome.     All, 
however,  that  he  could  do  was  to  leave  a  kind  of  remon* 
strance,  in  the  shape  of  a  long  sermon,  one  copy  of  which 
iie  delivered  to  the  pope,  and  others  to  tw6  of  the  cardi*  . 
iials,  in  which  he  sharply  inveighed  against  the  flagitious 
practices  of  the  oonrt  of  Rome,  piirticularly  the  appropri- 
ation of  churches  to  religious  bouses,  the  appeals  of  the 
religious  to  the  pope,  ^and  the  scandalous  clause  in  the 
hulls  «of  nan  obstante^  which  was  the  great  engine  of  the 
pope's  dispensing  power,  and  enabled  him  to  set  aside  all 
statutes  and  customs.     He  was  for  some  time  so  dejected 
with  the  disappointment  he  had  met  with,  that  he  intended 
to  resign  his  bishopric,  but  upon  more  mature  reflection, 
thought  it  his  duty  to  remain  in  his  office,  and  do  ail  the 
£ood  which  the  bigotry  and  ignorance  /of  the  times  would 
|)ermit. 

At  home  he  sti^ll  opposed  the  lazy. Italians,  who  had 
procured  the  pope^s  letters  for  proviswns^  and  were  the  ob- 
jeets  of  ^rrosseteste's  greatest  detestation,  for  he  said  *^if 
he  shoiidd  commit  the  care  of  souls  to  them,  he  should  be 
the  friend  of  Satan."     Upon  ^uch  principles  be  would  often, 
with  ijidignatioR,  castthe  bulls  oMt  of  his  ha«d,  and  abso- 
lutely refused  to  comply  with  them.     He  was  suspended  at 
one  time  for  disbbeyfng  a   papal  mandate  of  this  :kind« 
Pope  Innocent,  persisting  in  his  old  courses,  notwithstand* 
iug  all  the  fair  promises  and  assurances  he  bad  given  to  the 
contrary,  commanded  the  bishop  to  admit  s^n  Italian,  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  the  English  language^  to  a  riph  benefice 
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in  bis  dioceie,  and  be  vefiisiof  to  casAflj^  wsm  raspeoded 
for  it  the  (^eut  folbwisg.  This  seotence,  bowevert  seems 
to  bAve  been  soon  relaxed»  at  we  fiud  the  bwbop  tioging 
Ria8»  at  Hales  tbe  saoie  year*  A  more  remarkable  iostauce 
of  Grosseieste^B  spit iied  opposition  to  tbe  papal  usurpations 
occarred  in  1253,  wben  Innocent  ordered  bis  nepb^w,  aa 
Italian  youtb,  to  be  promoted  to  tbe  first  canonry  that 
should  be  vacant  in  the  cathedral  of  Lincoln,  and  d^ared 
that  any  other  disposal  of  the  canonry  should  be  null  and 
void;  and  tliat  he  would  excommunicate  every  one  who 
should  dare  to  disobey  bis  injunction.  The  pope  also  wrote 
to  tbe  archdeacon  of  Canterburyi  and  to  one  Mn  Innocent, 
both  Italians,  to  see  this  business  completed,  with  a  clause 
of  non  obstante :  and  to  cite  all  contraveners  to  appear  be- 
fore him  without  any  joaanner  of  plea  or  excuse ;  and  under 
another  clause  of , non  obstante^  in  two  montlis  time. 

Crosseceste  wrote  immediately  to  the  pope,  or  to  his 
agents,  in  the  most  resolute  and  spirited  terms,  almost  re* 
torting,  as  Brown  in  his  ^^  Fasciculus  rerum  expetendarum,'* 
&c.  observes,  ^*  excommunication  for  excommunication.*' 
This  epistle,  of  which  we  have  many  copies  now:  extant, 
both  in  manuscript  and  printed,  is  a  most  celebrated  per- 
formance, and  has  immortalized  the  bishop^s  memory,  and 
endeared  it  to  all  generations.     He  insists,  that  tbe  papal 
mandates  jcannot  be  repugnant  to  tbe  doctrine  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles,  and  that,  therefore,  tbe  tenor  of  bis  boli-r 
ness'S  epistles  was  not  consonant  to  the  sanctity  of  the  holy 
see,  on  account  of  the  accumulated  clauses  of  non  obstante. 
Then,  that  no  sin  can  be  more  adverse  to  tbe  doctrinf  of 
the  apostles,  more  abominable  to  Jesus  Christ,  or  more 
hurtful  to  mankind,  than  to  defraud  and  rob  those  souls, 
which  ought  to  be  the  objects  of  the  pastoral  care,  of  that 
instruction  which  by  the  scriptures  they  have  a  right  to, 
&c.     Hence  he  infers  that  the  holy  see,  destined  to  edify 
^nd  not  to  destroy,  cannot  possibly  incur  a  n\u  of  this  kind ; 
and  that  no  one  that  is  not  an  excommunicate,  ought  to 
qbey  any  such  absurd  mandate,  though  an  angel  from  hea- 
ven should  cc^nmand  himf  but  rather,  to  revolt  and  oppose 
them^  &c« 

.  The  pope,  on  receiving  this  fiat  denial,  which  be  little 
expected,  written,  as  our  readers  may  perceive,  in  a  sar- 
castic style  implying  much  more  than  is  expressed,  fell  into 
a  furious  passion,  exclaiming,  with  a  stern  countenane,  and 
with  all  tbe  pride  of  Lucif<^r,  <<  Who  is  this  old  dotard^  deaf» 
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Md  absurd,  that  tbuB  V&shly  presiimei  lo  judge  ol^  tny  ac- 
tionsi  By  Peter  and  Paul,  if  tiie  goodness  of  my  own 
beart  did  not  restrain  me,  I  sboald  so  chastise  him,  as  to 
make  him  an  example  and  a  spectacle  to  all  the  worid.  Is 
not 'the  king  of  England  my  vassal,  my  slave,  and  for  a 
word  speaking,^  would  throw  him  into  prison^  and  load  him 
with  infamy  and  disgrace?*'  And,  when  the  cardinals 
interposed,  they  had  much  ado  to  mdllify  him,  by  telling 
him,  ^<  It  was  little  for  his  interest  to  think  of  animadvert- 
ing on  the  bishop;  since,  as  they  must  all  own,  what  he 
aaid  was  true,  and  they  could  not  condemn  or  blame  him, 
&c."  giving  tbe  bishop,  at  the  same  tiffte,  a  most  noble 
testimony,  in  respect  of  his  piety,  learning,  and  general 
character,  as  acknowledged  by  all  the  world :  in  all  which, 
they  confessed  frankly,  'they  were  none  of  them  to  he  com- 
pared  to  him.  The  pope,  however,  excommunicated  the 
bishop,  and  even  nauoed  a  successor  to  his  see ;  but  tbe 
bistiop,  on  his  part,  contented  himself  with  appealing  from 
tbe  sentence  to  the  tribunal  of  Christ,  after  which  he 
troubl^d'himself  no  more  about  it,  and  remained  quietly  in 
possession  of  his  dignity. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  summer  (1258)  he  fell  sick  at 
bis  palace  at  Bnckden,  and  sent  for  friar  John  de  St.  Giles, 
who  was  a  physician  and  a  divine,  in  both  which  capacities 
be  wanted  his  assistance,  as  he  foresaw,  to  the  great  un- 
easiiyess  of  his  mind,  the  troubles  that  would  shortly  befall 
the  church.  He  then  gave  orders  to  the  clergy  of  his  dio- 
cese to  renew  tbe  sentence  of  excommunication  upon  all 
w^p  should  infringe  the  magna  charta  concerning  the  li- 
berties of  the  kingdom,  which  made  the  incumbents  very 
obnoxious  to  many  of  the  courtiers.  In  all  his  cionversations 
on  this  subject  in  his  last  illness,  he  appears  to  have  re- 
tained tbe  strength  of  his  understanding,  and  conscious  of 
the  uprightness  of  bis  conduct  towards  the  pope,  he  still 
fully  approved  it  in  his  heart ;  nor  was  his  courage  in  the 
least  broken,  or  his  spirits  dejected,  by  any  fulminations 
that  had  been  launched  against  bim  from  that  quarter. 
His  conversations  on  this  occasion,  given  by  his  biogra- 
pher, display  his  real  sentiments  on  the  depraved  and  cor« 
rupt  state  of  the  papacy  in  his  time,  the  particulars  or  ar- 
ticles on  which  be  grounded  bis  charge,  and  that  abhor- 
rence of  its  proceedings  which  does  him  so  ii\uch  honour. 

He  died  at  Buckden,  Oct.  9,  1253,  and  the  corpse  was 
0arried  to  Lancolu^  where  it  was  met  by  archbohop  Boni- 
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face,  who  attended  the  funeral    He  waa  iaterred  in  the 
Upper  south  transept    For  an  account  of  Uis  tomb^  ko. 
we  must  refer  to  our  principal  nuthority.    The  pope»  wbe 
rejoiced  at  his  death,  ordered  a  letter  to  be  written  to  king 
Henry,  enjoining  him  to  uke  op  the  bisbop'^s  bones,  cast 
them  out  of  the  church,  and  buru  them,  but  this  letter 
was  not  sent.  As  Grosseteste  was  a  person  of  acknowledged 
piety  and  strictness  of  manners,  he  easily  arrived  at  the 
beatitude,   or  title  of  Beaius,   and  even  at  sancrityi^  in 
the  general  estimation ;  but  be  could  never  obtain  these 
honours  from  the  church,  though  they  were  solicited  for 
him  in  the  strongest  terms^     Indeed,  as  Dr.  Pegge  ob^ 
serves,  it  would  have  been  improper  and  absurd  for  the 
popes  to  repute  and  proclaim  a  person  to  be  now  an  holy 
beatified  saint  in  heaven^  who  in  their  opinion  had  so 
openly  traduced,  insulted,  and  vilified  both  the  see  an4 
court  of  Rome,  which  were  still  pursuing  the  very  same 
measures  he  condemned,  and  continued  to  be  inviiriabiy 
the  same  depraved,  venal,  and  corrupt  body.     It  is,  how-* 
ever,  for  the  honour  of  bishop  Grosseteste,  that  for  his 
piety  and  integrity,  his  learning  and  abilities,  he  still  live| 
valued  and  revered  in  the  breasts  of  9^\  sober  jind  reason- 
able men.     It  is  plain  that  he  did  n0t  suffer  the  least  in 
the  esteem  of  the  world,  atiy  more  than  he  did  in  his  own 
opinion,  by  the  anathema  which  pope  Innocent  had  de? 
nounced  against  him.     Indeed  the  papal  censures,  of  which 
our  prelates  stood  so  much  in  dread  at  Lyons,  in  1245, 
bad  been  of  late  so  infamously  prostituted,  that  they  seem 
to  have  lost  their  efficacy,   Grosseteste,  in  particular,  p»id 
no  regard  to  that  which  was  denounced  against  him,  for 
be  still  continued  to  ei^ercise  his  function ;  bis  clergy  also 
made  no  scruple  of  obeying  him  when  under  the  sentence; 
and  bis  exequies  were  solemnised  not  only  by  the  secular^ 
but  even  by  the  regular  clergy  of  his  diocese. 

Few  authors,  ancient  or  modern,  ever  mention  bishop 
Grosseteste  without  an  eulogium,  and  from  the  many  evi« 
deuces  brought  by  bis  biographer,  he  appears  to  have  exr 
celled  all  bis  contemporaries  in  learning,  piety,  judgment, 
and  conscientious  integrity  in  the  discharge  of  his  episcopal 
duties,  and  to  have  powerfully  aided  in  producing  what 
we  may  term  the  preliminaries  of  that  reformation  which 
was  afterwards  to  take  place  in  a  church  so  corrupt,  ^nd  so 
weak,  that  even  at  this  time,  it  was  not  able  to  support 
itself  against  the  arguments  of  one  JEngUsh  prelitte*    In 
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]ioint  of  religion,  the  papists  are  very  detriroui  of  having 
hisbop  Grosseteste  for  their  own ;  and  it  must  be  acknow* 
ledged  that  he  was  much  with  them  doctrins^lly,  and  at 
first  entertained  a  high  opinion  of  the  power  of  the  keys, 
and  the  personal  autboWty  of' the  pope;  but  at  last,  in  a 
ease  manifestly  unscriptural  and  injurious  to  the  welfare  of 
religion,  he  openly  contemned  it,  and  did  not  even  regard 
dyingiin  a  state  of  excommunication.  He  bad  also  at  one 
time  conceived  a  most  elevated  idea  of  the  hierarchy  in 
general,  thinking  it  superior  to  the  regal  dignity.  To  this 
he  was  led,  exceeding  in  this  respect  even  Becket  himself, 
by  the  authority  of  the  *•  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Pa- 
triarchs,^* and  this  is  the  best  excuse  that  can  be  made  for 
him ;  the  blindness  of  the  times  being  such,  that  men  of 
the  best  learning,  and  the  greatest  acuteness,  had  not  cri- 
tical* skill  sufficient,  though  this  be  tlie.6rst  and  proper 
object  of  criticism,  to  distinguish  a  spurious  composition 
from  the  true  word  of  God.  But,  however,  he  afterwards 
ebanged  his  mind  in  regard  to  the  hierarchy.  Had  he 
lived  in  more  enhghtened  times,  when  points  formerly 
tsften  Jbr  granted  as  principles  not  to  be  controverted, 
were  more  maturely  canvassed  and  considered,  his  ideas 
on  many  religious  topics  would  have  been  greatly  en  larged, 
and  he  would  not  have-  been  at  all  averse  to  a  separation 
from  a  church  so  venal  and  corrupt  as  that  of  Rome,  nor 
^o  a  reformation  both  of  her  do'ctrines  and  discipline. 
•  Bishop  Grosseteste  was  a  severe  student  to  the  very  end 
of  life.  He  was  a  master  of  languages,  of  some  that  were 
not  then  generally  known,  and  also  of  every  branch  of 
learning,  both  human  and  divine,  as  they  were  then  usually 
studied  and  professed  ;  and  he  improved  many  of  them  by 
the  productions '  of  his  own  pen.  '  His  erudition  was  truly 
multifarious, .  sothat  he  may  justly  be  said,  both  in  respect 
of  himself  and  his  own  acquirements,  and  of  that  general 
patronage  and  encouragement  which  he  afforded  the  li- 
terati of  his  time,  to  stand  at  the  head  in  this  country  at 
least,  of  all  the  learning  of  the  age.  His  forte  seems  to 
have  been  logic,  philosophy,  and  theology,  and  his  know- 
ledge of  the  scriptures  was  very  intimate. 

For  a  list  of  bis  works,  both  published,  which  are  but 
few,  and  unpublished,  we  must  necessarily  refer  to  Dr. 
P^ggfi's  elaborate  life  of  our  prelate,  where  it  occupies 
twenty-five  closely  printed  pages  in  quarto.  It  is  thought 
C^rosseteste  was  the  most  voluminous  writer  of  any  English* 
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man,  at  leaat  wrote  more  tracts,  and  on  a  greater  vaiiet/ 
of  subjectSi  than  any  one.  Archbishop  Williamt  had  once 
4Q  intention  of  collecting  them  for  publication ;  but  as  Dr. 
Fegge  has  very  justly  remarkedf  it  is  not  much  to  be  re«- 
gretted  that  the  design  was  not  executed,  when  we  cook 
Mder  the  superior  light  and  knowledge  of  our  times,  and 
bow  much  better  every  thing  is  understood  Uis  style  is 
oopious  and  verbose,  and  bordering  frequently  upon  tur* 
gidity,  abounding  with  uncouth  words,  which,  though 
formed  analogically,  are  yet  new,  and  not  very  pleasing  to 
^  reader  of  the  classics  ;  but  he  expresses  himself  in  ge- 
iieral  very  intelligibly,  particularly  in  bis  books  ^<  De 
Sphi^ra*'  and  ^*  De  Cessatione  Legalium.**  He  proceeds 
%lsQ  in  his  compositions  yery  methodically  and  perspicu^ 
0u4y.* 

GROSVENOR,  or  GRAVENOR  (Benjanin),  a  pious 
dissenting  divine,  was  born  in  L-ondon  Jan.  1,  1675,  where 
bis  father  was  an  upholder.  In  1693  he  was  placed  under 
the  tuition  of  the  rev.  Mr.  Jollie,  of  AttercliflCe,  in  York^ 
shire,  with  whom  he  went  through  a  course  of  studies  pre* 
paratory  to  ordination  among  the  dissenters;  and  afterwards 
studied  Hebrew  under  Capell,  formerly  professor  of  oti^ 
i^ntal  languages  at.Saumur,  but  at  this  time  a  refugee  iq 
London.  In  1699  Mr.  Grosvenor  was  admitted  into  the 
ministry,  and  officiated  first  as  assistant  to  Mr.  Oldfield,  in 
Southwark,  and  afterwards  was  joint  preacher  of  a  lecture 
ill  the  Old  Jewry  meeting.  His  biographers  seem  all  un-r 
willing  to  tell  us  that  be  was  at  first  of  the  baptist  pewua^' 
fiion,  and  having  been  baptised  in  1689  by  Mr.  Benjamin 
Keacb;  became  a  member  of  his  meeting  for  about  seven 
or  eight  years ;  but  in  the  course  of  bis  studies  he  changed 
bis^  opinions,  and  was  ^^  dismissed  in  a  general  manner 
from  his  membership  witb^*  the  baptists.  In  1703  or  1704» 
be  was  chosen  to  succeed  Mr.  Slater  in  the  meeting  ia 
Crosby-square,  to  which  he  was  formally  ordained  in  July 
1704.  In  1716  be  was  chosen  one  of  the  lecturers  at 
Salter's*hall,  which  added  much  to  his  reputation,  but 
which  he  resigped  in  1740*  .  In  1730  the  university  of 

1  Life  of  Robert  GrosMteste,  by  Samael  P«gge,  LL.  D.  1793,  4to,  wbM^ 
supersedes  tht  necessity  of  any  other  references,  except,  perhaps,  to  M liner's 
Church  Bistory,  "who  has  ably  analyzed  the  bishop's  character  as  a  d'lTine,  anj 
the  Arcbsologia,  toI.  XIII.  where  be  is  introduced  as  an  Anslo-Norman  poet» 
Djr.  Pegge's  work,  one  of  his  last  and  best>  throws  great  light  upon  the  histor]^ 
Of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  ceoturiesr 
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Edinburgh  conferred  tbo  degree  of  D.  D.  upon  him.  After 
this  be  continued  to  preach  until  1749,  wbenrtbe  increasing 
infirmities  of  age  obliged  him  to  desist'  from  ail  public  ser-* 
vices.  He  continued,  howerer,  his  prirate  studies,  dnd 
kept  up  an  amicable  intercourse  with  his  friends  until  his 
death,  Aug.  27,  1 758.  Or.  Grrosvenor  possessed  great  mild-* 
ness  of  temper,  lively  and  brilliant  wit,  a  candid  disposition 
towards  those  who  differed  from  him,  and  an  habitual 
cheerfulness  which  rendered  his  visits  peculiarly  acceptable.. 
He  published  various  single  sermons  preached  on  funeral 
and  other  occ^ions  ;  an  ^^  Essay  on  Health,''  1748,  8ro; 
and  a  treatise  on  consolation,  entitled  *^  The  Mourner,'^ 
which  has  been  repeatedly  printed,  and  still  preserves  his 
memory.* 

GROTESTE  (Claude,  Sieur  be  la  Mothe),  a  French 
protestant  clergyman,  born  at  Paris  in  1647,  was  educated 
in  the  reformed  religion,  and  after  applying  with  success 
to  classical  studies,  was  advised  by  his  father  to  follow  the 
law.  In  1664,  accordingly,  be^was  admitted  to  the  title 
and  privilege  of  a  doctor  of  the  civil  and  canon  law,  and 
the  year  following  was  received  as  an  advocate  at  Paris, 
and  was  distinguishing  himself,  when  by  the  persuasion  of 
aome  friends,-be  quitted  bis  profession,  and  began  to  study 
divinity  at  Saumur.  In  1675  he  was  appointed  minister 
of  the.  church  of  Lisy,  and  waa  ordained.  In  1677  and 
1€76  he  received  pressing  invitations  from  the  churches  of 
Gien  and  Amiens,  both  which  he  declined,  as  it  was  his 
intention  to  spend  a  few  more  yeara  in  close  study.  At 
length,  however,  in  1632,  he 'accepted  an  invitation  from 
the  church  at  Rouen,  but  did  not  remain  long  connected 
with  it,  a  decree  (^council  having  separated  him  from  his 
flock,  and  forbid  him  to  come  nearer  the  place  than  seven 
leagues.  He  was  confined  by  sickness  at  the  time  this  de* 
cree  arrived,  and  on  his  recovery  went  to  England  in  16^5^ 
and  connected  himself  in  the  exercise  of  bis  ministerial 
functions  with  Messieurs  Allix  and  Lombard.  In  16^4^  be 
became  minister  of  the  Savoy,  which  office  h6  held  until 
his  death.  Sept  30,  1713.  His  widow  is  said  to  have  given 
bis  library  to  the  Savoy  church,  on  condition  of  its  being 
open  to  the  public  certain  days  in  every  week.  He  pub- 
lished **  Trait6  de  I'inspiratiou  des  livres  sacrfies,'*  Amst* 

^  Protestant  Dissect.  Mag.  wherit  bis  naiue  is  speli  '*  GroT«snof.**«-Fi»i«nl 
Btrmon  by  Baiker.— Crosby's  Hvii,  of  iho  baptists. 
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1  €95^  and  tevenl  senMns  and  picas  tracts.  He  appears 
to  have  been  a  very  active  oteinber  of  the  society  for  pro** 
pagating  the  gospel* 

GROTIUS  (Hugo),  or  Hugo  db  Groot,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  names  in  literary  history,  was  descended 
from  a  family  of  the  greatest  distinction  in  the  Low  Conn* 
tries  :  bis  father^  John  de  Groot,  was  burgomaster  of  Delfr^ 
and  curator  of  the  university  of  Leyden,  and  in  i  582,  mar- 
ried Alida  Averschie,  a  lady  of  one  of  the  first  families  in 
the  country,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons  and  a  daughter. 
His  son  Hugo,  the  subject  of  this  article,  was  born  at  Detfc 
on  Easter-day,  April  10,  1583,  and  came  into  the  world 
with  the  most  happy  dispositions;  a  profound  genius,  a 
solid  judgment,  and  a  wonderful  memory.  These  extraor«* 
dinary  natural  endowments  had  all  the  advantages  that  edu-^ 
cation  could  give  them,  and  he  found  in  his  own  father  a 
pious  and  an  able  tutor,  who  formed  his  mind  and  bis  mo-- 
rals.  He  was  scarce  past  his  childhood,,  when  he  was  sent 
to  the  Hague,  and  boarded  with  Mr.  Utengobard,  a  cele- 
brated clergyman  among  the  Arminians,  who  took  great 
care  of  his  trust ;  and,  before  he  had  completed  bis  twelfth 
year,  was  removed  to  Leyden,  under  the  learned  Francis 
Juhius.  He  continued  three  years  at  this  university,  where 
Joseph  Scaliger  was  so  struck  with  his  prodigious  capacity, 
tfaat  be  condescended  to  direct  his  studies ;  and  in  1597, 
Grotius  maintained  public  theses  in  the  mathematics^  phi- 
losophy, and  law,  with  the  highest  applause. 

At  this  early  age  he  ventured  to  form  plans  which  re- 
quired very  great  learning,  but  which  he  e]cecute4  with 
such  perfection,  that  the  republic  of  letters  were  struck 
with  astonishment.  These,  however,  were  not  published 
till  after  his  return  from  France.  He  had  a  strong  inclina- 
tion to  see  that  country,  and  an  opportunity  offered  at  this 
time  of  gratifying  it.  The  States- general  came  to.  a  reso- 
lution of  sending,  on  an  embassy  to  Henry  IV.  '^-1598^ 
count  Justin  of  Nassau,  and  the  grand  pensioner  Barne- 
velt :  and  Grotius  put  himself  into  the  train  of  those  am- 
bassadors, for  the  latter  of  whom  be  had  a  particular  es-- 
teem*.  His  own  reputation  having  preceded  him  in  France, 

»  . 

*  Their  business  was,  in  coqjunc-  '  France,  agninst  Spain ;  bnt  this  waa 
tion  with  lord  Cecil,  on  the  part  of  not  successful:  Grotius  gfves  a  historf 
England,!  to  negoeiate  a  triple  al-  of  this  embassy  in  the  7th  book  of  hit 
luBcc  bctwMB  Ensland,  Holland  I  and    '  Annata. 

I  Moreri. 
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M.  de  Buzanv^l,  who  bad  been  ambassaddr  in  Holland,  in^ 
troduced  him  to  the  king,  who  presented  him  with  his  pic« 
ture  and  a  gold  Qhain,  with  which  Grotius  was. so  highly 
flattered,  as  to  have  a  print  engraved  of  bimaelff  adocned 
with  the  chain.  After  almost  a  yearns  stay  in  France  be  re- 
turned home,  much  pleased  with  his  journey  ^  one  thing 
only  was  wanting  to  complete  bis  satisfaction,  a  sight  of 
the  celebrated  M.  de  Thou,  or  Tbuanus,  the  person  among 
all  the  French  whom  be  most  esteemed.  He  had  eagerly 
sought  an  acquaintance  with  that  great  man,  and  as  be  did 
not  succeed,  be  now  resolved  to  open  a  literary  corre* 
spondence,  and  present  him  with  the  first-fruits  of  bis  stu-* 
dies  in  print,  which  he  had  just  dedicated  to  the  prince  of 
Cond£.  This  ws^s  his  edition  of  *^  Martianus  Capella.*^'  He 
had  formed  the  plan  of  this  work,  when  only  fourteen  years 
old,  almost  finished  it  before  be  left  Holland,  and^  pub- 
lished it  presently  after  bis  return  in  1599.  M.  de  Thou 
was  extremely  well  pleased  with  this  address,  and  from 
this  time  to  his  death  there  subsisted  an  intimate  corre- 
spondence between  them.  In  1600,  Grotius  sent  de  Thou 
an  epithalamium  be  bad  written  on  the  marriage  of  Henry 
IV.  with  Mary  of  Medicis,  but  this  is  not  in  the  coUectioa 
of  his  poems. 

Grotius,  having  chosen  the  law  for  his  profession,  had 
taken  an  opportunity  before  he  left  France,  to  obtain  % 
doctor^s  degree  in  that  faculty;  and  upon  bis  return  he 
attended  the  law-courts,  and  pleaded  bis  first  cause  at 
Delft  with  universal  applause,  though  he  was  scarcely  se- 
venteen ;  and  be  maintained  the  same  reputation  as  long 
as  he  continued  at  the  bar.  This  employment,  however, 
u6t  fillihg  up  bis  whole  time,  he  found  leisure  to  publish 
the  same  year,  lj599,  another  Work,  which  discovered  as 
much  knowledge  of  the  abstract  sciences  in  particular  as 
the  former  did  of  his  learning  in  general.  Stevin,  matbe- 
.matician  to  prince  Maurice  of  Nassau,  composed  a  small 
treatise  for  the  instruction  of  pilots  in  finding  a  ship's  place 
at  sea ;  in  which  he  drew  up  a  table  of  the  variations  of  the 
needle,  according  to  the  observations  of  Plancius,  a  cele- 
brated geographer,  and  added  directions  bow  to  use  it. 
Grotius  translated  into  Latin  this  work,  which  prince  Mau- 
rice had  reconomended  to  the  college  of  admiralty,  to  be 
st4;idied  by  all  officers  of  the  navy  ;  and,  because  it  might 
l^e  equally  useful  to  Venice,  he  dedicated  his  translation 
to  that  rejmblic.    lu  1600^  be  published  his  ^<  Phenomena 
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of  Aratos/*  which  diseorers  a  great  knowleiige  In  physics^ 
and  especially  astronomy.  The  correctiofM  he  macle  ia 
the  Greek  are  esteemed  very  j-odicious :  the  notes  shew 
that  he  bad  reviewed  several  of  the  rabbies,  and  bad  some 
knowledge  of  the  Arabic  tongae ;  and  the  verses  he  made 
to  supply  those  of  Cicero  that  were  lost  have  been  thought 
Yery  happy  imitations  of  tliat  writer's  style,  in  the  midst 
of  these  profound  studies,  this  extniordinary  young  man 
found  time  to  cultivate  the  museis  and  with  such  success, 
that  be  was  esteemed  one  of  the  best  Latin  poeta  in  Europe. 
The  prosopopcE^ia,  in  which  he  makes  the  city  of  Ostend 
apeak,  after  having  been  three  years  besieged  by  the  Spa- 
niards, was  reckoned  a  masterpiece,  and  was  translated 
into  French  by  Du  Vaer,  Rapin,  Pasquier,  and  Malherbe ; 
and  Casaubon  turned  it  into  Greek.  Neither  did  Groticis 
content  himself  with  writing  sinall  pieces  of  verse  ;  he  rose 
to  tragedy,  of  which  he  produced  three  specimens;  the 
first,*  called  ^^Adamus  Exuf,''  was  printed  in  Leyden,  in 
1601,  with  which,  however,  he  beoame  afterwards  dissati«'> 
fied,  and  would  not  let  it  af^ar  in  the  cotleetion  of  his 
poems  published  by  bis  brother.  **  Christus^  patiens^**  his 
second  tragedy,  was  printed  at  Leyden  in  I608,  •and  mueh 
approved :  Casaubon  greatly  admires  its  poetical  6rei 
Sandys  translated  it  into  EngKsh  verse^  and  dedicated  it 
to  Charles  L  It  was  favourably  received  in  Englaod,  and 
in  Germany  proposed  as  the  model  of  perfect  tragedy. 
His  third  was  the  story  of  Joseph,  and  its  title  *^  SophonH 
phanceus,^'  which,  in  the  language  of  Egypt,  signifres  tbe 
Saviour  of  the  World;  he  finished  this  in  163^3,^  and  tbe 
Allowing  year,  at  Hambargh. 

In  1603,  the  glory  whii^  tbe  United  Provinces  had  oh^ 
tained  by  their  illustrious  defence  agatn^t^tbe  whole  pewef 
of  Spain,  afier  the  peace  of  Vervins,  determined  them  to 
transmit  to  posterity  the  signal  exploits  of  that  memorable 
war ;  and  for  this  purpose  they  sought  out  a  proper  histo* 
rian*  Several  made  great  interest  for  tbe  place,  and 
among  others  Baudius,  the  professor  of  eloqueiwe  at  Ley- 
den. But  the  States  thooght  young  Grotius,  who  had 
taken  no  steps  to  obtain  it,  deserved  the  preference  ;  and, 
what  is  singular,  Baudius  hitnseif  d<id  not  blame  their 
choice,  because  he  looked  upon  Grotius  to  be  already  a 
very  great  man.  In  the  execution  of  thi^s  ofHce*,  he  under* 
took  his  "  Annals,*'  which  were  begun  in  1614,  though  not 
finished  leng  before  bis  deatl^  and  net  published  uncil 
twelve  years  after. 
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All  this  while  his  principal  employment  was  that  of  an  ad<% 
yocate^  in  which  he  acquired  great  honour ;  but^  upon  thc^ 
whole,  the  profession  did  not  please  him,  though  tbeUrilliaat 
figure  he  made  at  the  bar  procured  him  the  place  of  advo« 
cate-general  of  the  fisc  for  Holland  and  Zealand,  wbi6h^ 
becoming  vacant,  was  immediately  conferred  on  him  by 
those  provinces.  He  took  possession  of  this  important 
office  in  1607,  and  filled  it  with  so  much  reputation,  iha^ 
the  States  augmented  his  salary,  and  promised  him  a  seat 
in  the  court  of  Holland.  Upon  this  promotion,  his  fathet 
began  to  think  of  a  wife  for  him,  and  fixed  upon  M^^ry 
.Reigesberg,  a  lady  of  great  family  in  Zealand^  whose^  fa- 
ther had  been  burgomaster  of  Veer.  The  mafriage  wan 
solemnized  in  July  1608,  and  celebrated  by  him  i|i  som^ 
l«atin  and  French  verses,  the  foripf  r  of  which  he  trans* 
lated  into  Dutch.  On  this  occasion  his  father  likewise 
wrote  an  epithalamium,  and  another  was  composed  bjr 
Heinsiua.  At  the  time  of  his  marriage  he  was  employe4 
in  writing  his  ^*  Mare  liberum,'*  i.  e.  **  the  Frec^dom  of  tb^ 
OceaUj  or  the  Right  of  the  Dutch  to  tsade  to  the  Indies.'* 
The  work  was  printed  in  1609,  witt^oat  his  tKHawledge  of 
consent.  Indeed  he  appears  nt>t  to  have  beeq  qui^  9AU%^ 
fied  with  it :  and  though  tber«  c,^me  out  severad  anfwf rsi 
particularly  that  of  Selden,  entitled  **  Maf^  qiaqsviB?:!  nfiV^ 
4e  dominio  maris,*'  yet,  being  9pon  s^ftei*  disgusted  with  hif 
country,  he  took  no  farther  concern  in  the  cootrov^rsyis 
The  ensuing  year,  he  published  his  piece  **  De  antiqui^* 
tate  Reipublicas  Batavae,'*  designed  to  shew  the  prigini||l 
independence  of  Holland  and  Friesland  against  the  Spanish 
claim ;  and  he  accordingly  dedicated  it  to  those  Statesf^ 
March  16,  1610,  who  were  extremely  pleased  with  it,  re« 
t^irned  thanks  to  the  author,  and  made  him  9-  present. 
While  it  was  in  the  press,  Grotius  and  his  father,  who 
usually  assisted  him  in  his  writings,  translated  it  intd 
Dutch. 

Clias  Oldenbarnevelt,  pensionary  of  Rotterdam^  at)4 
brother  to  the  grand  pensionary  of  Holland,  dying  in  1613^ 
^e  city  of  Rotterdam  offered  that  important  plate  to  Gr6- 
tius ;  but  it  was  some  time  before  he  yielded  to  tb^  offer* 
9y  the  ferment  of  men's  minds  he  foresaw  that  great  com* 
motions  would  speedily  shake  the  republic,  which  made 
him  insist,  that  he  should  never  be  turned  out ;  and^  opoa 
%  promise  of  this^  he  accepted  of  the  post,  which  gave  bitik 
a,  seat  iti  the  assembly  of  the  States  of  Holland,  and  aft«iv 
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wards  in  that  of  the  States-General.  Hitherto  he  had  hot 
very  little  connexion  with  the  grand  pensionary  Barneveh; 
bat  from  this  time  he  contracted  an  intimate  friendship 
with  bim^  and  it  was  even  reported  that  Barnevelt  design- 
ed to  have  his  friend  succeed  him  as  grand  pensionar}^  of 
Holland* 

At  this  time  a  dispate  arose  between  the  English  and 
the  Dutch,  conc'erning  the  right  of  fishing  in  the  Northern 
seas.    Two  Amsterdam  vessels,  having  caught  some  whales 
in  the  Greenland  ocean,  were  met  by  some  English  ships 
bound  to  Russia;  who,  finding  that  the  Dutch  had  no  pass- 
ports from  the  king  of  England,  demanded  the  whales, 
which  the  Dutchmen,  unable  to  resist,  were  obliged  to  de- 
liver.    On  their  arrival  in  Holland^  they  made  their  com- 
plaint ;  and  the  affair  being  laid  before  the  States,  it  was 
resolved  that  Grotius,  who  had  written  on  the  subject,  and 
was  more  master  of  it  than  any  one,  should  be  sent  to  Eng- 
land,, where  his  demands  were  refused.    On  this  the  Dutch 
determined  not  to  send  to  Greenland  for  the  future  with- 
out a  force  sufficient  to  revenge  themselves  on  the  English, 
or  at  least  to  have  nothing  to  fear  from  -  them.    The  dis- 
pute growing  serious,  to  prevent  any  acts  of  hostility,  a 
conference  was  held,  in  1615,  between  the  commissioners 
of  England  and  Holland,  in  which  the  debate  turned  chiefly 
on  the  whale-fishery  ;  but,  the  English  still  insisting  on  the 
right  to  Greenland,  which  the  Dutch  refused,  the  confer-^ 
ence  brok^  up  withput  any  success.     Grotius,  who  was  one- 
of  the  commissioners  from  Holland,  gives  the  history  of 
this  conference,  in  a  letter  to  Du  Maurier,  dated  at  Rotter- 
dam, June  5,  1615.     On  this  occasion,  however,  he  bad 
reason  to  be  well  satisfied  with  the  politeness  of  king  James, 
who  gave  him  a  gracious  reception,  and  was  charmed  with 
his  conversation.     But  the  greatest  pleasure  he  received  at 
this  visit,  was  the  intimate  friendship  he  contracted  with 
Casaubon.     Their  esteem  for  each  other  was  increased  by 
a  similarity  of  studies  and  sentiments,  and  they  both  enter- 
tained hopes  of  a  scheme,  which  human  agency  at  least 
will  never  render  practicable,  that  of  uniting  all  Christians 
in  one  faithi     In  the  midst  of  these  occupations,  Du  Mau- 
rier, the. French  ambassador  in  Holland,  and  his  particular 

*  The  business  of  thii  officer  i$  to  and    secretary    to   the    States ;    and 

manage   prosecutions,     receive    dii-  though  he  has  no  deliberative  v<nce, 

patches,  and  answer  them,  to  thftt  he  and  is  the  lowest  in  rank,  yet  his  in* 

ill  JH  a  maimer  both  attoraey-genaral  fluenoe  is  the  greatest. 
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ftiend,  I'esolving  to  begin  a  course  of  study,  applied  to  hini 
^for  directions,  and  Grotius  laid  down  thsit  excellent  plari 
printed  by  Elzevir  in  1637,  in  the  wotk  "  De  omni  genera 
studiorum  recte  instituendo/'  but  the  author  informs  us 
that  it  was  printed  without  hh  consent. 

Hitherto  Grotius  had  passed  his  life  with  uninterrupted 
honour  and  fame ;  but  a  reverse  was  now  approaching. 
The  United  Provinces  had  been  kindled  intoa  warm  dis- 
pute about  grace  and  predestination,  from  1603,  when 
Arminius  fir^t  broached  his  opinions.  His  doctrines,  being 
directly  opposite  to  those  of  Calvin,  gave  great  offence  to 
that  party,  at  the  head  of  which  appeared  Gomitr,  >^ho 
accused  his  antagonist  before  the  synod  of  Rotterdam. 
Gomar's  party  prevailing  there,  Arminius  applied  to  the 
States  of  Holland,  who  promised  the  disputants  to  have 
the  affair  speedily  discussed  in  a  synod.  The  dispute  still 
continuing  with  much  bitterness,  in  1611  the  States  or- 
dered a  conference  to  be  held  between  twelve  mihistei'd 
on  each  side  :  but  the  consequence  of  this  was,  that  men's 
minds  were  the  more  inflamed.  Arminius  died.Octobef 
19,  1609,  some  time  before  this  conference ;  and  Grotius 
made  his  eulogiuni  in  verse.  He  had  hitherto  applied  little 
to  these  matters,  and  ingenuously  owns  he  did  not  under- 
stand a  great  part  of  them,  being  foreign  to  his  profession; 
and  certainly  every  admirer  of  his  unrivalled  talents  must 
wish  that  he  never  had  involved  himself;  but  jiaving  onc^ 
studied  the  controversy,  he  embraced  the  Arminian  doc- 
trine. In  1610,  the  partisans  of  Arminius  drew  up  a 
remonstrance,  setting  forth  their  belief;  first  negatively 
against  their  adversaries,  and  then  positively  their  owri 
sentiments,  each  comprehended  in  six  articles.  This  re- 
monstrance was  drawn  up  by  Utengobard,  minister  at  the 
Hague,  and  was  probably  made  in  concert  with  Grotius^ 
the  intimate  friend  and  quondam  pupil  of  that  minister. 
To  this  the  Gomarists  opposed  a  contra-remonstrance : 
the  fbrmer  proposed  to  end  the  matter  by  a  toleration,  the 
latter  to  decide  it  by  a  national  synod ;  and^  the  disputes 
increasing,  the  States,  at  the  motion  of  the  grand  ptin* 
sionary,  with  the  view  of  putting  an  end  to  them,  revived 
an  obsolete  law  made  in  1591,  placing  the  appointment  of 
ministers  in  the  civil  magistrates.  But  this  was  so  far  from 
answering  the  purpose,  that  the  Contra-remomstrants  re^ 
solved  not  to  obey  it.  Hence  grew  a  schism^  which  occa^ 
sioned  a  sedition'^  and  many  riots. 
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It  was  al;  this  tiase  that  Grotios  was  nominated  pensionarj 
at  Rotterdam,  as  mentioned  above ;  and  ordered  to  go  to 
£ngland,  with  secret  instructions^  as  is  thought,  to  per- 
suade the  king  and  principal  dirines  of  that  kingdom  to 
favour  the  Arminians,  and  approve  the  conduct  of  the 
States.  He  had  several  conferences  with  king  James  on 
that  subject,  and  while  here  he  wrote  bis  tract  in  favour  of 
the  Arminians,  entitled  *'  A  reconciliation  of  the  different 
opinions  on  Predestination  and  Grace/*  which  is  printed 
among  his  theological  works.  On  his  return  to  Holland 
he  found  the  divisions  increi^sed :  Barnevelt  and  he  had 
the  direction  of  the  States*  proceedings  in  this  matter} 
and  he  was  appointed  to  draw  up  an  edict  which  might 
restore  tranquillity,  the  draueht  of  whicli  was  approved 
by  the  States ;  but  it  was  so  favourable  to  the  Arminians 
that  it  gave  great  offence  to  the  Contra-remonstrants,  who 
determined  to  pay  no  regard  to  it  Hence  this  edict  serv« 
ing  to  increase  the  troubles,  by  driving  the  Gomarists  to 
despair,  the  grand  pensionary  Barnevelt,  in  hourly  ex- 
pectation of  fresh  riots,  proposed  to  the  States  of  Hollandi 
that  their  magistrates  should  be  empowered  to  raise  troops 
ifbr  the  suppression  of  the  rioters,  and  the  security  of  their 
towns.  Dort,  Amsterdam,  and  three  others  of  the  most 
fitvourable  to  the  Gomarists,  protested  against  this  step, 
which  they  regardedj^  and  in  fact  it  was,  as  a  declaration 
of  war  against  the  Contra-remonstrants.  Barnevelt's  mo- 
tion however  was  agreed  to,  and,  August  4,  1617,  the 
States  issued  a  placart  accordingly.  This  fatal  decree  oc- 
casioned the  death  of  the  grand  pensionary,  and  the  ruin 
of  Grotius,  by  incensing  prince  Maurice  of  Nassau  against 
them,  who  looked  upon  the  resolution  of  the  States,  taken 
without  his  consent,  to  be  derogatory  to  his  dignity,  as 
governor  and  captain-general. 

Amsterdam,  almost  as  powerful  singly  as  all  Holland, 
favoured  the  Gomarists,  and  disapproved  the  toleration 
which  the  States  wanted  to  introduce.  These  resolved 
therefore  to  send  a  deputation  to  that  city,  in  order  to 
reconcile  them  to  their  sentiments.  Grotius  was  one  of 
these  deputies :  they  received  their  instructions  April 
521,  1616;  and,  arriving  at  Amsterdam  next  day,  met  the 
town-council  on  the  25d,  when  Grotius  was  their  spokes* 
man.  But  neither  his  speech  nor  all  his  other  endeavour^ 
could  avail  any  thing.  The  burgoxnasters  declared  their 
opinion  for  a  synod,  and  that  they  could  not  receive  the 
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cachet  of  1614  without  endangering  the  church,  and  ris- 
qoiug  the  ruin  of  their  trade.  The  deputies  wished  to  an- 
swer, but  were  npt  allowed.  Grotius  presented  to  the 
States  on  his  return  an  account  in  writing  of  all  that  had 
passed  at  this  deputation,  and  he  flattered  himself  for  some 
time  with  the  hopes  of  good  effects  from  it ;  but  his  disap- 
pointment chagrined  him  so  much,  that  he  was  seized  with 
a  violent  fever,  which  had  almost  proved  fatal.  He  was 
removed  to  Delft,  where  he  recovered,  but,  being  forbid 
to  do  any  thing  which  required  application,  he  wrote  to 
Yossius,  desiring  his  company,  as  the  best  restorative  of 
his  health.  The  time  of  his  recovery  he  employed  in  ex- 
amining the  part  he  had  acted  in  the  present  disputes;, 
and,  the  more  he  reflected  on  it,  the  less  reason  he  had 
for  altering  his  sentiments ;  and  although  he  foresaw  the 
danger  he  incurred,  his  resolution  was,  not  to  change  his 
conduct,  but  to  refer  the  event  to  Providence.  The 
States  of  Holland,  wholly  employed  in  endeavouring  to 
compound  matters,  came  to  a  resolution,  February  21, 
1617,  to  make  a  rule  or  formula,  to  which  both  parties 
should  be  obliged  to  conforni ;  aud  such  an  instrument  was 
accordingly  drawn  up  at  their  request  by  Grotius,  who 
presented  it  to  prince  Maurice.  But  the  project  did  not 
please  him ;  he  wanted  a  national  synod,  which  was  at 
length  determined  by  the  States  General,  and  to  be  con- 
voked in  Holland  at  Dort  In  the  mean  time  the  prince, 
who  saw  with  the  utmost  displeasure  several  cities,  agreeably 
to  the  permission  given  them  by  the  particular  States,  levy 
a  new  militia,  under  the  title  of  attendant  soldiers,  without 
bis  consent,  engaged  the  States  General  to  write  to  the 
provinces  and  magistrates  of  those  cities,  enjoining  them 
to  disband  the  new  levies.  This  injunction  not  being  com- 
plied with,  he  cohsidered  the  refusal  as  a  rebellion ;  conV 
certed  with  the  States  General,  that  he  should  march  ia 
person  with  the  troops  under  his  command,  to  get  the  at-r 
tendant  soldiers  disbanded,  depose  the  Arminian  magis<» 
trates,  and  turn  out  the  ministers  of  their  party.  He  ac- 
cordingly set  out,  accompanied  by  the  deputies  of  the 
States  Genera],  in  1618;  and,  having  reduced  the  pro-" 
vihce  of  Gueldres,  he  was  proceeding  to  Utrecht,  when 
the  States  of  Holland  sent  thither  Grotius,  with  Hooger- 
betz,  pensionary  of  Ley  den,  to  put  that  city  into  a  postiuce 
of  defence  against  him.  But,  their  endeavours  proving 
ineffectual,  the  prince  reduced  the  place  )  and  soon  after* 
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wards  sent  Grotius  and  Hoogerbetz  to  prison  in  the  castle 
at  the  Hague,  where  Barnevelt  also  was  confined,  August 
2yth  this  year.  After  this  the  States  of  Holland  consented 
to  the  national  synod,  which  was  opened  at  Dort,  Nov. 
15,  1618,  which,  as  is  well  known,  ended  in* a  sentence, 
condemning  the  five  articles  of  the  Arminians,  and  in  im* 
prisoning  and  banishing  their  ministers.  This  sentence 
was  approved  by  the  States  General,  July  2,  16 19. 

After  the  rising  of  that  synod,  our  three  prisoners  were 
brought  in  order  to  their  trial,  the  issue  of  which  was  the 
execution  of  Barnevelt,  May  13,  1619.  Five  days  after 
.came  on  the  trial  of  Grotius.  He  had  been  treated,  as  well 
as  his  fellow-prisoner,  with  inconceivable  rigour  during 
their  imprisonment,  and  also  while  their  cause  was  de- 
pending. He  tells  us  himself,  that,  when  they  were  known 
to  be  ill,  it  was  concerted  to  examine  them ;  that  they  had 
not  liberty  to  defend  themselves ;  that  they  were  threat- 
ened and  teazed  to  give  immediate  answers ;  and  not  suf- 
fered to  have  their  examinations  read  over  to  them.  Gro- 
tius, having  asked  leave  to  write  his  defence,  was  allowed 
only  five  hours,  and  one  sheet  of  paper ;  he  was  also  told^ 
that  if  he  would  own  he  had  transgressed,  and  ask  pardon, 
he  might  obtain  his  liberty;  but,  as  he  had  nothing  to 
reproach  himself  with,  he  would  never  take  any  step  that 
might  imply  consciousness  of  guilt.  His  wife,  his  father, 
brother,  and  friends,  all  approved  this  resolution.  His 
Cfentence,  after  reciting  the  several  reasons  thereof,  con- 
cludes thus  :  "  For  these  causes,  the  judges,  appointed  to 
try  this  affair,  administering  justice  in  the  name  of  the 
States  General,  condemn  the  said  Hugo  Grotius  to  per- 
petual imprisonment,  and  to  be  carried  to  the  place  ap» 
pointed  by  the  States  General,  there  to  be  guarded  with 
all  precaution,  and  confined  the  rest  of  his  days  ;  and  de- 
clare hi^  estate  confiscated.  Hague,  May  IS,  1619*." 
In  pujfsuance  of  this  sentence  he  was  carried  from  the 
Hague  to  the  fortress  of  Louvestein  near  Gorcum  in  South 
Holland,  June  6,  1619,  and  24  sols  per  day  assigned  for 
bis  maintenance,  and  sis  much  for  Hoogerbetz  i  but  their 

*  Batestfell*  us,  that  six  of  the  didq  of  which  no  mention  was.made  in  his 

iponthA  of  1x18  iiuprifoomen^  bad  been  fentence.     But  be  was  no  great  loser' 

employed  ijD  searching  for  bis  most  in«  \^y  thi^  confiscation,  as  be  w^s  far  from 

▼eierate  enemies  ^o  be  his  judges,  who  being  rich  j  his  father  being  still  alive, 

cBrtaiiniy  seem  ignorint  of  tbe  law,  as  what  property  belonged  to  him  was 

tliey  confiscated  bis  estate,  »  punish- .  oply   tbe  savings  of  bis  salary,  and 

toeni  incurred  only  in  ca^e  of  treasopi  bis  wifa's  fortune. 
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respective  wives  declared  they  had  enough  tasuppqrt  their 
husbands,  and  that  they  chose  to  be  without  an  allowance, 
which  was  considered  as  an  affront.  Grotius's  father  asked 
'  leave  to  see  his  son,  but  was  denied ;  they  consented  to 
admit  his  wife  into  Louvestein,  but,  if  she  came  out,  not 
to  be  suffered  to  return.  However,  in  the  sequel,  it  was 
granted  that  she  might  go  abroad  twice  a  week. 

Grotius  now  became  more  sensible  than  ever  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  study ;  which  became  bis  business  and  conso- 
lation.    We  have  several'of  his  letters  written  from  Lou- 
vestein,  in  which  he  gives  Vossius  an  account  of  his  studies, 
informing  him  that  he  had  resumed  the  study  of  the  law, 
which  had  been  interrupted  by  the  multiplicity  of  business ; 
that  the  rest  of  his  time  he  devoted  to  the  study  of  mora- 
lity, which  had  led  him  to  translate  Stobseus's  Maxims  of 
the  poets,  and  the  fragments  of  Menander  and  Philemon. 
He  likewise  proposed  to  extract  from  the  tragic  and  comic 
authors  of  Greece  what  related  to  morality,  and  was  omitted 
by  Stobaeus,  and  translate  it  into  free  verse,  like  that  of 
the  Latin  comic  writers.     In  translating  the  fragments  of 
the  Greek  tragic  poet,  he  intended  that  his  verses  should 
resemble  those  of  the  originals,  excepting  in  the  chorusses, 
which  be  would  put  into  such  verse  as  best  suited  him. 
Sundays  he  employed  in  reading  treatises  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  used  to  spend  $ome  of  his  spare  hours  in  this 
study  on  other  days  when  his  ordinary  labour  was  over. 
He  meditated  some  work  in  Flemish  on  the  subject  of  re-v 
ligion  J  and  the   subject  which  he  preferred  at  that  time 
was  Christ's  love  to  mankind.     He  proposed  likewise  to 
write  a  commentary  on  Christ's  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

Time  seemed  to  pass  away  very  fast  amidst  these  several 
projects.  In  a  letter  dated  Dec,  5,  1619,  he  writes  to 
Vossius,  that  the  muses,  which  were  always  his  delight^ 
even  when  immersed  in  business,  were  now  his  consolation, 
and  appeared  more  amiable  than  ever.  He  wrote  some 
short  notes  on  the  New  Testament,  which  he  intended  to 
send  Erpenius,  who  was  projecting  a  new  edition  of  it; 
but  a  fit  of  illness  did  not  suffer  him  to  finish  them.  Wbea 
he  was  able  to  resume  his  studies  he  composed,  in  Dutch 
verse,  his  "  Treatise  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  Reli- 
gion," and  sent  it  to  Vossius,  who  thought  some  places 
obscure.  In  1620  he  promises  his  brother  to  send  him  his 
observations  on  Seneca's  tragedies,  which  he  had  written 
ft  Yos^ius's  desire. .  In  1621  his  friend  Du  Maurier  Ipsing 
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bis  fody»  Gt'^dos  wtbte  to  hiift,  Febraary  Tt^  a  very  eon* 
iotfttory  letter,  in  which  be  dedirced  with  great  eloquence, 
(every  topic  of  support  that  pfailosopby  and  religion  can 
Mrggest  on  that  melancholy  occasion.  It  would  appear 
tbat  the  only  method  betook  to  unbend  himself,  was  to  go 
^om  one  work  to  another.  He  translated  the  ^*  Phenisss 
of  Euripides,*^  wrote  his  **  Institutions  of  the  Laws  oi 
llolland  in  Dutch/'  and  composed  some  short  **  Instruc- 
tions for  his  Daughter''  Cornelia,  in  the  form  of  a  cate« 
cbism,  in  Flemish  verse,  containing  1S5  questions  and 
answers.  This  was  printed  at  the  Hague  in  1619,  and  be 
afterwards  translated  it  into  Latin  verse,  for  the  use  of  bis 
son.  This  seems  to  be*  the  catechism  mentioned  in  our 
Account  of  Nicholas  Grey,  master  of  Merchant  Taylors^ 
stbooL  He  wrote  also,  while  under  confinement,  a  dia** 
logue  in  Dutch  verse,  between  a  father  and  a  son,  on  the 
necessity  of  silence^ 

He  had  been  above  18  months  shut  up  at  LouvesteiQ| 
)^ben,  January  11,  162^0,  Muys  van-Halli,  bb  declared 
jCrnemy,  who  bad  been  one  of  bis  judges,  informed  the 
States  general,  that  he  had  advice  from  good  authority, 
that  their  prisoner  was  seeking  to  make  bis  escape.  Some 
^persons  were  sent  to  examine  into  this  matter ;  but,  not* 
tyitbstanding  all  tlie  inquiry  that  could  be  made,  they  found 
fto  reason  to  believe  that  he  bad  contrived  any  means  to 
fscape.  His  wife,  however,  was  very  industriously  and 
ingeniously  employed  in  contriving  it,  which  she  effecte4 
in  the  following  manner.  He  had  been  permitted  to  bor- 
tow  books  of  his  friends,  and  when  he  had  done  with  theq^ 
they  were  carried  back  in  a  chest  with  bis  foul  linen,  which 
Was  sent  to  Gorcum  to  be  washed.  The  first  vear  bis 
|;Qat*ds  were  very  exact  in  examining  the  chest ;  but,  being 
Used  to  find  nothing  in  it  besides  books  and  linen,  they 
grew  tired  of  searching,  and  even  did  not  take  the  trouble 
to  open  it.  His  wife,  observing  their  negligence,  proposed 
to  take  advantage  of  it.  She  represented  to  her  husband|, 
that  it  was  in  his  power  to  get  out  of  prison  when  he 
pleased,  if  he  would  put  himself  into  this  chest;  and  not 
^o  endanger  his  health,  she  caused  holes  to  be  bored  oppo« 
iite  where  his  face  was  to  be,  to  breathe  at,  persuadins 
bim  to  try  if  be  could  continue  sfhut  up  in  that  confined 
poosttire,  as  long  as  it  would  require  to  go  from  Louvestein 
to  'Gorctmi.  Finding  it  might  be  done,  she  resolved  tq 
iei2d  the  Srst  fayourable  oppqnuiiity;  wlucli  yery  sooii^ 
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offered*  The  commandaDt  of  Louvestein  going  to  Heus« 
den  to  raise  recruits,  she  paid  a  visit  to  his  lady,  and  told 
her  in  the  course  of  conversation,  that  she  was  desirous  of 
jeending  away  a  chest  of  books ;  for,  her  husband  was  so 
weak,  that  it  gaife  her  great  uneasiness  to  see  him  study 
with  such  application.  Having  thus  prepared  the  com* 
tnaudant*s  wife,  she  returned  to  her  husband's  apartment, 
and  in  concert  with  a  valet  and  a  maid  who  were  in  the 
secret,  shut  him  up  in  the  chest;  and  at  the  same  time; 
that  the  people  might  not  be  surprised  at  not  seeing  him,  she 
spread  a  report  of  his  being  ill.  Two  soldiers  carried  the 
chest;  one  of  them,  finding  it  was  hieavier  than  usual^  said 
there  must  be  •*  an  Arminiaii  in  it.**  Grotius* s  wife,  who  was 
present,  said  with  great  coolness,  **  There  are  indeed 
Arminian  books  in  it."  The  chest  was  brought  down  on  a 
ladder  with  great  difficulty ;  the  soldier  insisted  on  its  be- 
ing opened,  to  see  what  was  in  it;  he  evfen  went  and  in- 
formed the  commandant^s  wife,  that  the  weight  of  the 
chest  gave  him  reason  to  suspect  the  contents,  and  that  it 
would  be  proper  to  have  it  opened.  She  told  him  that 
Grotius's  wife  had  said  there  was  nothing  but  books  in 
it,  and  that  they  might  carry  it  to  the  boat.  It  is  even 
affirmed  that  a  soldier's  wife,  who  was  present,  reminded 
them  there  was  more  than  one  example  of  prisoners 
making  their  escape  in  boxes.  In  this  way,  however, 
either  by  negligence,  or  connivance,  which  there  seems 
$ome  reason  to  suspect,  the  chest  was  brought  down, 
and  put  into  the  boat ;  and  Grotius's  maid,  who  was  in 
the  secret,  had  orders  to  gO'  to  Gorcum  with  it,  and 
put  it  into  a  house  there.  When  it  came  to  Gorcum, 
they  wanted  to  put  it  on  a  sledge  ;  but  the  maid  telling 
the  boatman  that  there  were  some  brittle  things  in  it, 
and  begging  of  him  to  take  care  how  it  was  carried,  it 
was  put  on  a  horse,  and  carried  by  two  chairmen  to  David 
Dazelaor's,  a  friend  of  Grotius,  and  brother-in-law  to  £r- 
penius ;  and,  when  every  body  was  gone,  the  maid  opened 
the  chest.  Grotius  had  felt  no  inconvenience  in  it,  though 
its  length  was  not  above  three  feet  and  ^  half.  He  got  out, 
iSlressed  himself  like  a  mason  with  a  rule  and  a  trowel ;  and 
was  secretly  conveyed  in  thb  disguise  to  Valvic  in  Brabant. 
Here  he  made  himself  known  to  some  Arminians,  and  hired 
^  carriage  to  Antwerp ;  and,  at  Antwerp,  he  alighted  at  the 
house  of  Nicolas  Grevincovius,  who  had  been  formerly  a 
minister  at  Amsterdani^  but  did  not  make  himself  kuowa  tb 
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any  other  person.     It  was  on  March  22, 162 1,  that  be  thus 
recovered  bis  liberty. 

In  the  mean  timey  bis  wife's  account,  that  he  was  ill^ 
'gained  credit  at  Louvestein  ;  and,  to  give  him  time  to  get 
oif,  she  gave  out  that  bis  illness  was  dangerous :  but  as 
soon  as  she  learnt  by  the  maid's  return  that  he  was  at  Bra- 
bant, and  consequently  in  safety,  she  told  the  guards  what 
had  happened.  They  informed  the  commandant,  by  this 
time  returned  from  Heusden,  who,  finding  it  true,  con- 
fined Grotius's  wife  more  closely  ;  but  upon  her  petition  to 
the  States- General,  April  5,  1621,  she  was  discharged  two 
days  after,  and  suffered  to  carry  away  every  thing  that 
belonged  to  her  in  Louvestein.  From  Ant%verp,  Grotius 
wrote  to  the  States-General,  March  30,  that,  in  procuring 
bis  liberty,  be  bad  employed  neither  violence  nor  corrup- 
tion with  bis  keepers;  that  he  had  nothing  to  reproach 
bimself  with  in  what  he  bad  done ;  that  he  gave  those 
counsels  which  he  thought  best  for  appeasing  the  troubles 
that  had  arisen  in  public  business ;  that  he  oiily  obeyed  the 
magistrates  of  Rotterdam  his  masters,  and  the  Sta}:es  of 
|Holland  his  sovereigns ;  and  that  the  persecution  he  bad 
suffered  would  never  diminish  his  love  for  his  country,  for 
whose  prosperity  he  heartily  prayed.  He  continued  some 
time  at  Antwerp,  deliberating  what  course  to  take;  and  at 
length,  principally  by  the  advice  of  Du  Maurier,  deter- 
mined to  go  to  France,  where  be  bad  many  friends.  He 
arrived  at  Paris,  April  13,  1621,  and  his  wife  in  October 
following ;  but  their  expences  had  so  much  exceeded  the 
small  revenue  she  had  still  left,  that  in  the  beginning  of 
December,  he  wrote  to  Du  Maurier,  that  if  something  was 
Dot  soon  done,  he  must  seek  a  settlement  in  Germany,  or 
hide  himself  in  some  corner  of  France^  At  length  the 
king  coming  to  Paris  in  January  1621,  Grotius  was  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  chancellor  and  the  keeper  of  the  seals, 
in, the  beginning  of  March,  and  on  a  day  when  the  court 
was  very  numerous.  His  majesty  received  him  graciously, 
and  granted  him  a  pension  of  3000  livres,  and  upon  his 
account  granted  a  protection  to  all  the  Dutch  refugees,  a 
very  singular  exchange  of  the  principles  of  toleration  be- 
tween the  two  couTitries.  But,  notwithstanding  the  king's 
grant,  he  could  not  touch  the  money ;  they  had  forgot  to 
put  it  on  the  civil  list,  and  the  commissioners  of  the  trea- 
sury found  daily  some  new  excuse  for  delaying  the  pay^^ 
m^nt^  ^nd  at  lepgth,  when  by  the  solicitation  of  so«q9 
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powerful  friends,  he  received  it,  it  continued  to  be  paid  as' 
grants  were  paid  at  that  time,  that  is  to  say,  very  slowly, 
I'hese  difficulties  did  not  diminish  his  passion  for  literaturei 
'^  I  persist/*  he  says  in  a  letter  to  Vossius,  dated  Sept.  29, 
1621,  *^in  my  respect  for  sacred  antiquity;  there  are  many 
people  here  of  the  same  taste.  My  six  books  in  Dutch 
will  appear  soon  (i.  e.  his  book  on  the  truth  of  the  Christiaa 
religion.)  Perhaps  I  shall  also  publish  my  disquisition  on 
l^elagianism,  with  the  precautions  hinted  to  me  hy  you  and 
some  other  persons  of  learning.  In  the  mean  time,  I  am 
preparing  an  edition  of  Stobseus ;  and  to  render  it  more 
perfect,  1  collate  the  Greek  MSS.  with  the  printed  copies.'* 
Thus  he  spent  the  greatest  part  of  his  time ;  and  as  the 
ministers  of  Charentoo,  who  had  accorded  with  the  deci* 
sions  of  the  synod  of  Dort,  would  not  admit  him  into  their 
communion,  he  resolved  to  have  divine  service  performed 
at  home  in  his  family. 

Having  collected  some  materials  in  prison  for  his  Apo« 
l^ogy,  be  printed  it  in  the  beginning  of  1622  ;  and  it  was 
translated  into  Latin,  and  published  the  same  year  at  Paris. 
It  was  sent  to  Holland  immediately,  where  it  caused  so 
much  disgust,  that  the  States-General  proscribed  it  as 
slanderous,  tending  to  asperse  by  falsehoods  the  sovereign 
authority  of  the  government  of  the  United  Provinces ;  the 
person  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  the  States  ^of  the  particu* 
lar  provinces,  and  the  towns  themselves ;  and  forbad  all 
persons  to  have  it  in  their  custody  on  pain  of  death.  Gro* 
l;ius  presented  a  petition  to  the  king  of  France,  .to  be  pro- 
tected^ against  this  edict,  because  it  imported,  that  he 
should  be  apprehended  wherever  found  ;  on  which  his  ma- 
jesty took  him  into  his  special  protection,  the  letters  foe 
that  purpose  being  issued  at  Pans,  February  25,  1623, 
Xbe  malevolence  of  those  who  were  then  in  place  made  no 
change  in  Grocius.  In  the  height'^of  this  new  persecution, 
he  wrote  to  his  brother,  that  he  would  still  labour  to  pro- 
mote the  interest  ot  Holland ;  and  that,  if  the  United  Pro- 
vinces were  desirous  of  entering' into  a  closer  union  with 
prance,  he  would  assist  them  with  all  bis  credit.  This 
candour  enabled  him  still  to  preserve  many  -friends,  who 
^rdently  wished  for  his  return  ;  though  they  were  not  able 
to  facilitate  it.  In  162»3,  he  published  at  P^risjiis  editioQ 
q{  Stoba^us.. 

He  had  now  lived  a  year  in  the  noise  of  Paris,  and  be- 
gan to  think  of  retiring  into  the  country,  when  the  presi- 
id^qt  De  Meme  offered  \\\sn  on^  of  bis  seats  a.t  Bolugne,  pear 
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S^nlis.  Grotius  accepted  the  offer,  and  passed  there  the 
ipriTTg  and  summer  of  1623.  In  this  castle  be  began  his 
great  work,  which  alone  is  sufficient  to  render  his  name 
imniorta),  his  **  Treatise  of  the  Rights  of  Peace  and  War." 
He  had  viMted  the  roost  distinguished  men  of  learning ; 
among  others  Salmasius  and.  Rigault,  and  had  the  free  use 
df  de  Thou^s  library :  he  sometimes  also  made  excursions 
to  St.  Germain^s,  where  the  court  was ;  but,  having  learned 
that  De  Meme  wanted  to  reside  at  Bologne,  he  returned  to 
Paris  in  October.  Bnrigny  informs  us,  which  somewhat 
dimiviisties  our  respect  for  Grotius*s  firmness  of  mind,  that 
be  took  particular  care  not  to  offend  De  Meme,  Who  was  a 
ftealoas  catholic,  and  was  even  so  submissive  as  to  eat 
meagre  on  Fridays,'  to  receive  none  of  his  Dutch  refugee 
ministers,  and  to  abstain  from  every  public  or  private  ex- 
ercise of  the  protestant  religious  worship.  In  April  1625, 
prince  Frederic  Henry  succeeding  to  the  post  of  stadthol- 
der  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Maurice,  Grotius*s  friends 
oouceii'ed  great  hopes  of  obtaining  leave  for  his  return  to 
Holland  :  and,  at  their  request,  he  wrote  to  the  new  ^tadt- 
bolder  for  this  purpose,  but  without  effect ;  as  he  had  before 
c^njectnred.  However,  he  was  now  in  the  height  of  his 
l^ory  by  the  prodigious  success  of  his  book  "  De  Jure 
Belli  &  Paeis,'*  which  was  published  this  year.  In  the 
mean  time  he  began  to  grow  tired  of  that  city.  His  pen- 
i^  was  ill-p^aid,  and  his  revenue  insufficient  to  keep  him 
decently  with  a  wife  and  a  family.  He  bad  an  offer  of  be- 
ing professor  of  law  in  a  college  at  Denmark  ;  but,  though 
he  was  satisfied  with  the  salary,  he  thought  the  place  be« 
neath  bis  acceptance.  While  he  remained  in  suspense, 
eardinal  Ridtelieu  was  nominated  prime  minister  in  1626, 
and  being  very  desirons  of  becoming  acquainted  with  Gro- 
tius, ifiTited  him  to  his  house  at  Limours.  Here  it  is  sup- 
posed that  he  vmhed  to  engage  Grotius  to  devote  himself 
cntireSy  to  him,  and  that  Grotius*s  reservations  gave  of- 
fence. It  18  eertain  that  from  this  time  his  pension  was 
unpaid,  which  greatly  distressed  him,  but  his  love  for  Paris 
ifidirced  hitn  to  bear  with  such  a  privation  as  long  as  it  was 
pt»s<ribcle. 

hi  the  mean  time  his  heart  was  strongly  bent  upon  re- 
tmnmg  to  his  native  cotintry;  and  in  tbese  wishes  he  sent 
his  wife  into  Holland  in  the  spring  of  1627,  that  she  might 
rnqnirehow  matters  stood:  but,  as  he  continued  in  the 
resfOlmion  to  make  no  -solicitations  for  leave,  all  the  endea* 
va^fs  of  iiis  friends  "were  fruitless.    Hqw^ver^j  they  oh- 
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tained  a  cause  of  tome  consequence  te  him;  for,  having  re- 
claimed bis  effects  which  were  confiscated,  his  demand 
was  granted.  Al  last,  notwithstanding  the  inefficacy  of  his 
friends^  solicitations,  he  resolved,  by  his  wife^s  advice,  to 
go  thither;  and  accordingly  set  out  for  Holland  in  Octo- 
ber 1631.  The  sentence  passed  against  him  being  still  in 
force,  his  friends  advised  him  to  conceal  himself,  which 
step  appeared  to  him  shameful  and  ill-timed.  He  went^ 
however^  first  to  Rotterdam,  as  thinking  it  the  safest,  be- 
cause, having  filled  the  place  of  pensionary  with  much 
honour,  he  was  greatly  beloved  in  the  town ;  but  the  ma- 
gistrates giving  him  to  understand)  that  they  did  not  ap« 
prove  his  appearing  in  public,  he  left  Rotterdam,  aud^ 
passing  to  Amsterdam,  ne  was  extremely  well  received 
there ;  and  Delft  also,  where  be  wa&  horn,  shewed  him 
sincere  respect 

But  no  city  ventured  publicly  to  protect  him ;  and  the 
States-General,  thinking  themselves  affronted  by  this  bold- 
ness in  continuing  in  the  country  without  their  leave,  and 
by  the. repugnance  he  shewed  to  ask  them  pardon,  issued  >  ^  ^ 
an  ordinance,  December  10, 1631,  enjoining  all  bailiffs  of 
the  country  to  seize  his  person,  and  give  them  notice :  yet 
such  was  the  general  sympathy  of  his  countrymen^  that  no 
person  would  execute  it ;  and,  to  employ  himself  till  his 
fate  should  be  determined,  he  resolved  to  follow  the  busi- 
ness of  a  cbamber-cpunsel.     With  this  view  he  desired  his 
brother,  in  a  letter  dated  February  16,   1632,  to  send  biox 
what  law  books  he  might  want  for  that  office;  but  of  these 
he  could  make  no  long  use;  for,  the  States- General  on 
March  10  renewed  their  ordinance,    upon  pain  to  those 
who  would  not  obey,  of  losing  their  places,  and  with  a 
promise  of  2000  florins  to  any  one  who  should  deliver  him 
into  the  hands  of  justice.     Upon  this  be  thought  proper  to 
seek  for  an  asylum  elsewhere;  and,  on  March  17,  be  set 
out  from  Amsterdam  on  his  way  to  Hamburgh,  and  passed 
the  fine  season  at  an  agreeable  seat  called  Okenhuse,  near 
the  Elbe,  belonging  to  William  Morth,  a  Dutchman.     On 
the  approach  of  winter,  he  went  to  Hamburgh,  and  lodged 
with  one  Van  Sorgen,  a  merchant :  but  the  town  did  not 
prove  agreeable  to  him,  and  he  passed  his  time  but  heavily 
till  the  return  of  his  wife  from  Zealand  iu  autumn  1633. 
She  had  always  been  his  consolation  in  adversity,  and  ren- 
dered all  his  sufferings  naore  tolerable,  not  more  by  her 
affection,  than  by  her  good  sense,  and  resources  of  mind* 
Her  business  at  !^ealand  was  to  collect  the  remains  of  their 
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fortune,  which  she  probably  brought  with  her  to  Hamburgh* 
"While  he  continued  here,  some  advantageous  proposals 
were  made  him  from  Spain,  Poland,  Denmark,  the  duke 
of  Hoistein,  and  several  other  princes;  but  still  entertain' 
ing  the  thought  of  a  reconciliation  with  his  native  country, 
it  was  long  before  be  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  abandon 
it,  to  which  measure  the  following  circumstances  at  last 
contributed. 

He  had  always  entertained  a  very  high  opinion  of  Gusta*^ 
Tus  king  of  Sweden ;  and  that  prince  having  sent  to  Paris 
Benedict  Oxenstiern,  a  relation  of  the  chancellor,  to  bring 
to  a  final  conclusion  the  treaty  between  France  and  Swe* 
den,  this  minister  became  acquainted  with  Grotius,  and 
resolved,  if  possible,  to  draw  him  to  his  master's  court: 
and  Grotius  writes,  that  if  that  monarch  would  nominate 
bim  ambassador,  with  a  proper  salacy  for  the  decent  sup- 
port of  the  dignity,  the  proposal  might  be  accepted.     In 
this  situation  Salvius,  vice-chancellor  of  Sweden,  a  great 
Btatesfnan,  and  a  man  of  learning,  being  then  at  this  city, 
Grotius  was  introduced  to  him,  and  saw  him  frequently. 
Polite  literature  was  the  subject  of  their  conversation.     Sal- 
vius conceived  a  great  esteem  for  Grotius,  and  the  favour- 
able report  he  made  of  him  to  the  high -chancellor  Oxen- 
stiern  determined  the  latter  to  write  to  Grotius  to  come  to 
him,  that  he  might  employ  him  in  affairs  of  the  greatest 
importance.     Grotius  accepted  of  this  invitation  ;  and  set- 
ting out  for  Francfort  on  the  Maine,  where  that  minister 
was,  arrived  there  in  May  1634.     He  was  received  with  the  . 
greatest  politeness  by  Oxenstiern,  who  did  not  yet,  how- 
ever, explain  his  intentions.     In  confidence  of  the  high- 
chancellor's  character,  and  apparent  sincerity,  he  sent  for 
his  wife,  who  arrived  at  Francfort  with  his  daughters  and 
son,Mn  the  beginning  of  August.     The  chancellor  after  for 
some  time  continuing  to  heap  civilities  upon  him,  without 
mentioning  a  word  of  business,  ordered  that  he  should 
follow  him  to  Mentz,  and  at  length  declared  him  counsel- 
lor to  the  queen  of  Sweden,  and  her  ambassador  to  the 
court  of  France.  * 

^  As  soon  as  he  could  thus  depend  upon  an  establishment, 
he  resolved  to  renounce  his  country,  and  to  make  it  known 
by  some  public  act,  that  he  considered  himself  as  no  longer 
a  Dutchman.  In  this  spirit  he  sent  his  brother  letters  for 
the  prince  of  Orange  and  the  Dutch  to  that  purport,  July 
13  of  this  year:  he  likewise  wrote  to  Rotterdam,  which 
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had  deferred  nominating  a  pensionary  after  the  sentence 
passed  against  him,  that  they  might  proceed  to  an  election, 
since  they  must  no  longer  look  upon  him  as  a  Dutchman. 
He  set  out  from  Mentz  on  his  embassy  to  France  in  the 
beginning  of  1636,  and  made  his  public  entry  into  Paris, 
March  2,  and  was  introduced  to  Louis  XIII.  on  the  sixth. 
The  great  business  of  this  embassy  was  to  obtain  the  Frencb 
king's   assistance  to   Sweden  against  the   imperialists,  in 
transacting  which,  he  always  supported  with  great  firmness 
the  rights  and  honours  belonging  to  th^  rank  of  an  ambas*- 
sador.     He  continued  in  that  character  in  France  till  1644, 
when  he  was  recalled  at  his  own  request,  ,  In  order  to  his 
return,  having  obtained  a  passport  through   Holland,  he 
embarked  at  Dieppe,  and  arrived  at  Amsterdam  in  16^5^ 
where  he  was  extremely  well  received,  and  entertained  at 
the  public  expence.     That  city  fitted  out  a  vessel  to  carrjr 
him  to  Hamburgh,  where  he  was,  May  16,  this  year.     He 
went  next  day  to  Lubeck,  and  thence  to  Wismar,  where 
count  Wrangle,  admiral  of  the  Swedish  fleet,  gave  him  a 
splendid  entertainment,  and  afterwards  sent  a  man  of  war 
with  him  to  Calmar,  whither  the  chancellor  sent  a  gentle- 
man with  his  coach  to  bring  him  to  Suderacher.     He  con- 
tinued there  about  a  fortnight  with  the  chancellor  and 
other  ambassadors,  who  treated  him  with  great  honours. 
Heturning-to  Calmar,  he  went  by  land  to  Stockholm,  whi- 
ther queen  Christina  came  from  Upsal  to  see  him. 

Her  majesty  had,  before  his  departure  from  France,  as- 
sured him  that  she  was  extremely  satisfied  with  his  ser- 
vices; and  she  now  gave  him  several  audiences,  and  made 
him  dine  with  her,  and  he  appeared  to  be   abundantly 
pleased  with  the  honours  he  received.:  but  as  he  saw  they 
were  in  no  hasto  to  do  any  thing  for  him,  and  only  re- 
warded him  with^ compliments,  he  grew  uneasy,  and  asked 
leave  to  retire.     He  was  confirmed  in  this  resolution,  by 
finding  the  court  filled  up  with  persons  that  had  conceived 
a  jealousy  against  him  ;  besides,  the  air  of  Sweden  did  not 
agree  with  him.     The  queen  several  times  refused  to  grant 
him  bis  dismission,  aild  signified  that  if  he  would  continue 
in  her  service  in  quality  of  counsellor  of  state,  and  bring 
his  family  into  Sweden,  he  should  have  no  reason   to  re- 
pent it:  but  he  excused  himself  on  account  of  his  health, 
whi^h  could  not  bear  the  cold  air  of  that  kingdom.     He 
asked  a  passport,  which  they  delaying  to  grant,  hie  became 
so  uneasy  that  he   resolved   to  go  without   it.     Leaving 
Stockhdin/  therefore,  he  Went  to  a  sea-port  two  leagues 
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distant,  in  order  to  enbark  for  Lubock*  The  qaeen,  behig 
informed  of  bis  departure^  sent  a  gentleman  to  tell  hioi 
she  wanted  to  see  him  once  more,  otherwise  she  should 
think  be  was  displeased  with  her.  He  returned  tlierefore 
to  Stockholm,  and  explained  himself  to  the  queen,  who 
seemed  satisfied  with  his  reasons,  and  made  him  a  large 
present  in  money,  amounting  to  12  or  13,000  imperials; 
adding  to  it  some  silver  plate  which  was  not  finished  sooner, 
and  which  he  was  assured  had  delayed  the  granting  of  his 
passport.  That  wai  afterwards  issued;  and  the  queen 
ga?e  him  a  vessel,  on-board  which  be  embarked,  August 
12,  for  Lubeck. 

But  the  vessel  was  scarce  sailed  when  a  violent  storm 
arose,  which  obliged  her  after  three  days  tossing  to  put  in^ 
August  17,  on  the  coast  of  Pqmerania,  fourteen  miles 
from  Daqtzic.  Grotius  set  out  in  an  open  waggon  for 
Lubeck,  and  arrived  at  Rostock,  August  26,  very  ill,  bav* 
ing  travelled  about  sixty  miles  through  wind  and  rain.  H^ 
lodged  with  Balleman,  and  sent  for  Stochman  the  physician^ 
who,  from  the  symptoms,  judged  he  could  not  live  long.  On 
the  28th  he  sent  for  Quistorpius,  minister  of  that  town, 
who  gives  the  following  aocount  of  his  last  moments :  **  You 
are  desirous  of  hearing  how  that  pbccnix  of  literature,  Hugo 
Grotius,  behaved  in  his  last  moments;  I  am  going  to  tell 
you.'*  He  then  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  his  voyage, 
and  his  sending  for  Stochman,  a  Scotch  physician,  after 
which  he  goes  on  as  follows :  '*  be  sent  for  me  about  nine 
at  night;  I  went,  and  found  him  almost  at  the  point  of 
death.  I  said,  <  There  was  nothing  I  desired  more  than  to 
have  seen  him  in  health,  that  I  might  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  his  conversation  ;*  he  said,  *  Qod  hath  ordered  it  other-* 
wise.*  I  desired  him  *  to  prepare  himself  for  a  happier 
life,  to  acknowledge  he  was  a  sinner,  and  repent  of  his 
fitults;*  and  happening  to  mention  the  publican,  who  ac- 
knowledged he  was  a  sinner,  and  asked  God*s  mercy,  be 
answered,  *  I  am  that  publican.*  I  went  on,  and  told  him 
that  *  he  must  have  recourse  to  Jesus  Christ,  without  whom 
there  is  no  salvation.*  He  replied,  '  I  place  my  hope  in 
Jesus  Christ.*  I  began  to  repeat  aloud  in  German  the 
prayer  that  begins  <  Holy  Jesus  ;*  he  followed  me  in  a  very 
low  voice  with  his  hands  clasped.  When  I  had  done,  f 
f  sked  him  if  he  understood  me ;  be  answered,  <  I  under* 
stand  you  very  welL*  I  continued  to  repeat  to  bim  those 
passages  of  the  word  of  God,  which  are  commonly  offered 
10  tho  renembrance  of  dying  persons ;  aod^  asking  if  he 
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^iK^ersiiOod  me^  he  aBSwered  me,  *  I  h«ar(l  your  votce^ 
kmt  did  not  understand  what  yousaid.'  These  were  bis  last 
words ;  soon  after  he  expired,  just  at  midnight.  His  body 
•was  delivered  to  the  physicians^  who  took  out  his  bowels, 
iand  easily  obtained  leave  to  bury  them  in  our  principal 
church,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary.'* 

Thus  died  this  extraordinary  person^  August  28,  at 
night,  1645.  His  corpse  was  carried  to  Delft,  and  depo-* 
'sited  in  the  tomb  of  his  ancestoi's.  He  wrote  this  modest 
epitaph  for  himself: 

"  Grotius  hie  Hugo  est  Batavdm  captiviid  k  eXul^ 
Legafus  regni>  Suecia  magna^  tui/* 

Grotiiis  had  a  very  agreeable  person^  a  good  complexion, 
to  aquiline  nose>  sparkling  eyes^  antl  a  serene  au/d  smiling 
countenance.  He  was  not  tall,  but  well-formed  and  strong. 
Two  medals  were  struck  in  honour  of  him.  Among  his 
Works^  besides  those  we  have  mentioned,  ate,  1.  ^^  An- 
thologia,'*  of  which,  however,  a  few  specimens  only  re- 
;main.  2.  "  Via  ad  Pacem  Ecclesiasticam.*'  3.  *^  His- 
toria  Grothorum)"  &c.  4.  "  Remarks  on  Justinian's  Laws.'^ 
5.  "  Commentary  on  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  with 
several  pieces  annexed.^^  6.  ^^  Dissertatio  Hist^  &  t'olitic. 
de  Dogmatism  Ritibus,  &  Gubernatione  Scclesiae,"  &c* 
^.  "  De  Origine  Gentium  Americanarum,"  &c.  with  two 
answers  to  Dr.  Laets  in  its  defence.  S.  ^^  An  Introduction 
to  the  Laws  of  Holland.'*  9.  "  Notes  to  Tacitus,'*  pub- 
lished in  Lipsius^s  edition,  1640.  10.  ^*  Notes  upon  Lu- 
cian,"  published  in  1614.  In  1652,  there,  came  out  a 
•small  collection^  in  12mo>  with  this  title,  **  Hugonis  Grotii 
quaedam  inedita,  aliaque  ex  Belgic^  editis  (>atine  versa  ar* 
gumenti  theolog.  jurid.  politic."  and  in  1686,  an  edition 
.of  bis  *<  £pistles>"  folio^  icoutaining  2500  letters  in  chro- 
.tiological  order)  from  1599  to  1945. 

His  theological  works,  printed  in  3  vols^  fol.  but  usually 

bound  in  four,  include  his  Commentaries  on  the  Bible^ 

•Concerning  which  there  have  been  various  opiniotis.    Some 

.esteem  him  one  of  the  best  general  commentators,  and 

.plead  for  him  that  he  must  not  be  thought  to  oppose  a 

(doctrine  because  he  rejects  some  of  the  texts  which  have 

been  quoted  in  support  of  it     This  is  plausible;  but  others 

conceive,  that  doubts  as  to  his  orthodoxy  are  well  founded, 

.and  it  is  evident  that  none  of  his  biographers  have  beeii 

able.to  set  up  a  good  defence  of  him  iq  this  respect.     CaU 

i    Vol.  XVI.  Dd 
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net  bas  jastly  r6mai1iLed  the  ambiguity  of  bis  notions  ra« 
specting  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  the  doctrine  of  original 
sin ;  the  indecency  of  his  prefaces  and  explanation  of  the 
Canticles ;  and  objects  to  biro  that  he  weakens  or  reduces 
almost  to  nothing  the  prophecies  relating  to  Jesus  Christ. 
Nor  was  he  less  offensive  to  protestants  for  his  notions  con- 
cerning the  pope^s  not  being  antichrist,  and  concerning 
St.  Paul's  expectation  of  living  nntil  the  general  judgment. 
With  regard  to  the  prophecies,  be  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  interpreter  of  Scripture  (though  some  are  inclined  to 
doubt  this  priority)  who  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  had  a 
double  sense,  and  have  received  a  double  accomplishment. 
He  maintains  that  the  predictions  even  of  the  evangelical 
prophet  Isaiah,  related  iii  their  primary  and  literal  sense 
to  the  times  and  circumstances  of  the  Jewish  people,  bat 
that  they  respected  the  Messiah  in  a  secondary  and  alle- 
gorical sense.  It  is  unnecessary  to  inform  such  of  our 
readers  as  are  acquainted  with  tbe^  history  ^ of  theological 
controversy,  that  these  notions  have  met  with  able  oppo- 
nents both  in  the  churches  of  Rome  and  England,  aud  it 
is  perhaps  as  unnecessary  to'  add  that  they  sufficiently  ac- 
count for  the  general  suspicion  entertained  of  Grotius's 
religious  principles,  as  well  as  for  the  various  systems  to 
which  his  friends  or  enemies  wished,  or  suspected  him  to 
be  at  one  time  or  other  attached. 

The  late  bishop  Kurd's  mode  of  accounting  for  the  ap^ 
parent  inconsistencies  in  the  religious  principles  of  Grotius, 
is  the  most  favourable  we  have  yet  seen,  and  not  impro- 
bable. "Grotius,"  says  that  learned  prelate,  **  is  justly 
esteemed '  among  the  ablest  and  most  learned  men  of  an 
age  that  abou<nded  in  ability  and  learning.  Besides  his 
other  shining  talents,  his  acquaintance  with  history  was 
extiensive;  and  his  knowledge  of  Scripture  profound.  And 
yet  with  two  such  requisites  foT  unlocking  the  true  sense 
of  the  pfophetic  writings,  this  excellent  man  undertook  to 
prove  in  form,  that  the  pope  was  not  antichrist.  The  account 
of  this  mischance  is  as  extraordinary  as  the  mischance  itself.. 
The  moral  qualities  of  Grotius  were  still  more  admirable  than 
his  inteflectual ;  and  in  these  qualities  we  shall  find  the 
true  spring  of  his  unhappy  and  misapplied  pains  on  the 
subject  before  us.  He  was  in  his  o^wn  nature  just,  candid, 
benevolent,  to  a  supreme  degree ;  and  the  experience  of 
an  active  turbulent  life  had  but  fortified  him  the  more  in 
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It  love  of  those  pacific  virtues.     He  was,  on  principle,  a 
sincere  and  zealous  Christian;  and  consequently  impressed 
with  a  due  sense  of  that  exalted  charity  which  is  the  cha- 
tacteristic  of  that  religion  ;  but  he  had  seen  and  felt  much 
of  the  mischiefs  which  proceed  from  theological  quarrels ; 
and  thus  every  thing  concurred  to  make  him  a  friend  to 
.  peace,    and  above  all,    to  peace  among  Christians.     An 
union  of  the  catholic  and  protestant  churches  seemed  ne- 
cessary to  this  end ;  and  the  apparent  candour,  whether 
real  or  affected,  of  some  learned  persons,  whom  he  had 
long  known  and  valued  in  the  church  of  Rome,  drew  him 
.  into  the  belief  that  such  a  project  was'  not  impracticable. 
Henceforth  it  became  the  ruling  object  of  his  life;  and 
permitting  himself  too  easily  to  conclude  that  the  protest 
tant  doctrine  of  antichrist  was  the  sole  or  principal  obstruc- 
tion to  the  union  desired,  he  bent  all  the  efforts  of  his  wit 
and   learning  to   discredit   and   overthrow  that   doctrine. 
Thus  was  this  virtuous  man  betrayed  by  the  wisdom  and 
equity  of  bis  own  character  ;  and  I  know  not  if  the  obser«' 
Vation  of  the  moral  poet  can  be  so  justly  applied  to  any 
other—* 

Insani  sapiens  nomen  fei*at>  ffiquus  inlqui. 
Ultra  quam  satis  est,  virtutem  si  petat  ipsum* 

<^  The  issue  of  his  general  scheme  was  what  might  easily 
be  foreseen ;  and  of  his  arguments  I  shall  only  say  thu& 
much,  that  the  Romish  writers  themselves,  for  whose  use 
they  might  seem  to  be  invented,  though  they  continue  to 
object  his  name  to  us,  are  too  wise  to  venture  the  stress  of 
their  cause  upon  them." 

It  seems  universally  allowed  that  Grotiu^^s  treatise  '^  On 
the  Truth  of  Christianity"  is  the  most  valuable  of  his  theo- 
logical writings*  This  has  been  translated  into  almost  every 
European,  and  into  some  of  the  Eastern  languages,  and  is 
still  used  at  schools  and  universities  as  a  text  book*  la 
English  we  have  at  least  five  translations  of  it.  But  th^ 
work  on  which  his  fame  principally  rests  is  his  treatise  '^De 
Jure  Belli  ac  Pacis,'*  in  which  he  first  reduced  the  law  of 
nations  to  a  system.  It  was  by  the  advice  of  lord  Bacon 
and  Peiresc  that  he  undertook  this  arduous  task.  '^  Few 
works,"  says  an  elegant  modern  writer,  "  were  more  ce- 
lebrated than  that  of  Grotius  in  his  own  days,  and  in  the 
age  which  succeeded.  It  has,  however,  been  the  fashion 
of  the  last  half  century  to  depreciate  bis  work  as  a  «faapeIeM 

J>  9  i2 
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compilation,  in  which  reason  lies  buried  under  a  mastf  of 
authorities  and  quotations.    This  fashion  originated  among 
French  wits  and  declaimers,  and  it  has  been,  I  know  not 
for  what  reason,  adopted,  though  with  far  'greater  modera- 
tion and  decency,  by  some  respectable  writers  among  our- 
selves.    As  to  those  who  first  used  this  language,  the  most 
Candid  supposition  that  we  can  make  with  respect  to  them 
is,  that  they  never  read  the  work ;  for,  if  they  had  npt 
been  deterred  from  the  perusal  of  it  by  such  a  formidable 
display  of  Greek  characters,  they  must  soon  have  disco- 
vered that  Grotius  never  quotes  on  any  subject  till  he  has 
first  appealed  to  some  principles,  and  often,  in  my  bumble 
opinion,  though  not  always,  to  the  soundest  and  most  ra* 
tional  principles. 

'^  But  another  sort  of  answer  is  due  to  some  of  those 
who  have  criticised  Grotius,   and  that  answer  might  be 
given  in  the  words  of  Grotius  himself.     He  was  npt  of  such 
a  stupid  and  servile  cast  of  mind,  as  to  quot^  theopinions 
of  poets' or  orators,  of  historians  and  philosophers,  as  those 
of  judges,  from  whose  decision  there  Was  nb  appeal.     He 
quotes  them,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  as  witnesses  whose 
conspiring  testimony,  mightily  strengthened  and  confirmed 
by  their  discordance  on  almost  every  other  subject,  is  a 
conclusive  proof  of  the  unanimity  of  the  whole  human  race 
en  the  great  rules  of  duty  and  the  fundamental  principles 
of  morals.     On^uch  matters  poets  and  orators  are  tbq  most 
unexceptionable  of  all  witnesses  ;  for  they  address  them- 
selves to  the  general  feelings  and  sympathies  of  mankind  ; 
they  are  neither  warped  by  system,  nor  perverted  by  so- 
phistry ;  they  can  attain  none  of  their  objects  j  they  can 
neither  please  nor  persuade  if  they  dwell  on  moral  senti- 
ments not  in  unison  with  those  of  thair  readers..   No  sys- 
tem of  moral  philosophy  can  surely  disregar.d  the  general 
feelings  of  human  nature  and  the  according  judgment  of 
all  ages  and  nations.     But  where  are  these  feelings  and 
that  judgment   recorded    and  preserved?     In  those  very 
writings  which  Grotius  is  gravely  blamed  for  having  quoted. 
The  usages  and  laws  of  nations,  the  events  of  history,  the 
opinions  of  philosophers,   the  sentiments  of  orators,  and 
poets,  as  well  as  tlm  observation  of  common  life,  are,  in 
truth,  the  materials  out  of  which  the  science  of  morality  is 
formed;  and  those  who  neglect  them  are  justly  chargeable 
with  a  vain  attempt  to  philosophise  without  regard  to  fa^t 
and  ^experience,  the  sole  fouadation  of  all  true  philosophy. 
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**  1£  this  were  merely  an  objection  of  taste,  I  should  b^ 
willing  to  allow  that  Grotius  has  indeed  poured  forth  his 
learning  with  a  profusion  that  sometimes  rather  encumbers 
than  jidori^s  his  work,  and  which  is  not  always  necessary  to 
the  illustration  of  his  subject.  Yet,  even  in  making  tli^t 
concession,  I  ^ould  rather  yield  to  the  taste  of  others  than 
speak  from  my  own  feelings.  I  own  that  such  richness 
and  spleiidour  of  literature  have  a  powerful  charm  for  me. 
They  fill  my  mind  with  an  endless  variety  of  delightful  re-  . 
collections  and  associations.  They  relieve  the  understand- 
ing in  its  progress  through  a  vast  science,  by  calling  up 
the  memory  of  great  men  and  of  interesting  events.  By 
this  means  we  see  the  truths  of  qiiprality  clothed  with  all 
the  eloquence  (not  that  could  be  produced  by  the  powers 
of  one  man,  but)  that  could  be  bestowed  on  them  by  the 
collective  genius  of  the  world.  Even  virtue  and  wisdom 
themselves  acquire  new  lUajesty  in  my  eyes,  when  I  thus 
see  air  the  great  masters  of  thinking  and  writing  called  to-  - 
gether,  as  it  were,  from  all  times  and  countries^  to  do  them 
homage,  and  to  appear  in  their  train. 

"  But  this  is  no  place  for  discussions  of  taste,  and  I  am 
very  ready  to  own  that  mine  may  be  corrupted.  The  work 
of  Grotius  is  liable  to  a  mare  serious  objection,  though  I  do 
not  recollect  that  it  has  ever  been  made.  His  method  is 
inconvenient  and  unscientific.  He  has  inverted  the  natural 
order.  That  natural  order  undoubtedly  dictates  that  we 
should  first  search  for  the  original  principles  of  the  science 
in  human  nature  ;  then  apply  them  to  the  regulation  of  thp 
conduct  of  individuals ;  and  lastly,  employ  them  for  the 
decision  of  those  di65cult  ^nd  complicated  questions  th^t 
arise  with  respect  to  the  intercourse  of  nations..  But  Gro- 
tius has  chosen  the  reverse  of  this  method.  He  begins 
with  the  consideration  of  the  states  of  peace  and  war,  and 
he  examines  original  principles  only  occasionally  and  in- 
cidentally as  they  grow  out  of  the  questions  which  he  is 
cajjed  upon  to  decide.  It  is  a  necessary  consequence  of 
this  disorderly  method,  which  exhibits  the  elements  of  the 
science  in  the  form  of  scattered  digressions,  that  he  sel- 
dom en[)ploys  sufficient  discussion  on  these  fundamental 
truths,  and  never  in  the  place  where  such  a  discussion 
would  be  most  instructive  to  the  reader.  This  defect  ia 
the  plan  of  Grotius  was  perceived,  and  supplied  by 
PufifendorfFJ  who  restored  natural  law  to  that  superiority 
ffbich  belonged  to  it,  and  with  great  propriety  treated 
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the  law  of  nations  a?  only  one  main  branch  of  the  patent? 
stock/'  &c. 

Of  the  surviving  sons  of  Grotius^  Cornelius  and  Die* 
dcric  followed  the  profession  of  arms,  and  Peter  was  bred 
to  the  law,  and  became  pensionary  of  Amsterdam  and  de-* 
puty  of  the  states-general.  His  brother  William  was  a 
lawyer  and  a  man  of  learning,  and  was  the  correspondent 
and  confident  of  Grotius  during  his  whole  life,  and  it  was 
to  him  he  addressed  the  last  letter  in  his  collection,  dated 
a  few  months  before  his  death.^ 

GROTO  (Lewis),  an  Italian  poet,  commonly  called, 
from  his  misfortune,  CiECO  D'APRIA,  was  born  Septi  7, 
1541,  in  the  ancient  town  of  Adria,  which  gives  nanJe  to 
the  gulph  called  the  Adriatic.  His  parents  were  of  a  noble 
but  decayed  family.  He  lost  his  sight  a  few  days  after  his 
birth,  and  never  recovered  it.  Yet  this  did  not  check  his 
proficiency  in  learning;  able  masters  were  provided,  under 
whom  he  made  astonishing  progress,  although  we  may 
conceive  with  considerable  difficulty  to  bis  instructors.  He 
i^ays,  indeed,  in  one  of  his  orations,  that  when  a  new  mas-f 
ter  visited  him,  he  used  to  say,  ^^  you  must  teach  me  how 
I  am  to  teach  you.'' .  His  talents  and  acquirements,  how* 
ever,  procured  him  very  early  fame,  and  such  was  his  na-^ 
tural  eloquence,  that  at  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  chosen 
,  on  two  very  solemn  occasions,  the  one  when  the  queen  of 
Poland  visited  Venice,  and  the  other  on  the  election  of 
the  Doge  Lorenzo  Priuli,  to  give  a  public  harangue  in 
that  city,  where  Casa  and  other  orators  bad  been  so  much 
celebrated,  and  acquitted  himself  with  the  greatest  credit. 
His  youth  and  his  blindness  might  probably  procure  him 
favour,  but  according  to  his  biographer,  he  was  received 
with  equal  applause  at  other  times  and  places,  and  under 
other  circumstances.  Having  an  early  turn  for  poetry  as 
well  as  oratory,  he  attempted  to  write  for  the  stage,  and 
although  inferior  to  the  other  dramatic  poets  who  then 
flourished  at  Ferrara,  Home,  and  Florence,  he  became  a 
favourite  with  the  people  of  Adria,  In  other  cities  to  which 
he  was  invited  as  a  public  speaker,  at  Ferrara,  Bologna, 
and  Rovigo,  he  was  received  with  every  mark  of  distinction. 
Several  princesses,  as  Laura  of  Este,  and  Laura  Gonzaga, 
'who  patronized  genius,  frequently  visited  him,  and  made 

1  Borigny's  Life  of  Orotius.— rGen.  Diet. — ^Mr.  (now  air  James)  Mackintosh's 
*'  THmouTse  on  Uie  Study  of  the  Law  of  Nature  iind  Nations,"  n9^.--;Hard'S 
^rmoos  DO  the  Propheeies.-r-^a^ii  Oopmast. 
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him  rich  presents.  Yet  be  remained  poor,  fortune  being 
in  general  more  liberal  of  honours  than  of  riches.  Although 
bUnd,  he  appears  to  have  felt  the  tender  passion,  which 
he  has  often  introduced  in  his  lyric  poetry  and  in  his 
dramas ;  in  the  latter,  indeed,  he  treats  of  love  matters  in 
a  style  which  gives  but  an  unfavourable,  idea  of  his  deli- 
cacy. In  1585  he  acquired  much  reputation  at  Vincenza 
by  playing  the  part  of  CEdipus  when  represented  by  the 
academicians  in  the  famous  Olympic  theatre  of  Palladio. 
He  did  not,  however,  appear  on  this  occasion,  until  the 
Jast  act,  when  CEdipus  appears  blind.  He  was  at  this 
time  in  full  health,  but  was  suddenly  attacked  with  a  dis* 
<order  at  Venice,  which  proved  fatal  Dec.  13  of  that  year. 
His  remains  were  carried  to  hisown  country,  and  interred 
mth  great  funeral  honours.  His  works  consist  of  orations, 
published  at  Venice  1598,  4tOj  and  tragedies,  two  pas- 
l:oral8,  and  other  pieces  of  poetry,  printed  separately. 
They  are  distinguished  rather  by  genius  than  judgment, 
and  abound  in  that  play  uf  words,  and  those  extravagant 
metaphors  which  were  so  much  the  taste  of  the  subsequent 
age,  and  which  appear  most  out  of  place  in  his  pastorals.^ 

GRO V£  (Henry),  a  learned  divine  among  the  dissen- 
ters, was  desoended  from  the  Groves  of  Wiltshire,  and  the 
S.owes  of  Devonshire.  His  grandfather  Grove  was  ejected 
from  a  living  in  Devonshire  for  nonconformity  in  1^62; 
his  father  suffered  much  in  the  same  cause  for  Ifiy-noncon- 
foripity  under  Charles  and  James  H.  The  eminent  piety 
pf  Mr.  Rowe,  bis  grandfather  by  the  mother's  side,  may 
be  known  by  the  account  of  his  life  by  Mr.  Theophilus 
Gale.  His  father^  in  particular,  filled  a  life  of  eighty- 
years  honaurably  and  usefully,  and  died  universally  es*- 
teemed  aiid  lamented.  From  such  parents  our  author  was 
born  at  Taunton,  in  Somersetshire,  January  4,  1683,  and 
fit  fpurteen  years  of  age,  being  possessed  with  a  sufficient 
{Stock  of  classical  literature,  he  went  through  a  course  of 
^ademical  learning  under  the  rev.  Mr.  Warren,  of  Taun- 
ton, who  was  foK'inany  years  at  the  head  of  a  flourishing 
acadiemy.  Having  finished  here  his  course  of  philosophy 
and  divinity,  he  removed  to  London,  and  studied  some 
time  under  the  rev^  Mr*  Rowe,  to  whom  be  was  nearly  re- 
lated. At  this  time  he  contracted  a  friendship  with  several 
persoQs  of  merit,  and  particularly  with  Dr.  Watts^  which 

1  TiraboscU^-^iogueni  Hiit,  Lit  P'ltalit,  vol.  YI.<-<-M«nri; 
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continued  tDl  his  death,  though  they  differed  in  th^r  judg« 
xnent  upon  several  points. 

After  two  years  spent  in  London,  he  returned  into  the 
country  ;  and  being  now  twenty-two  years  of  age,  began 
to  preach  with  great  reputation.  The  spirit  of  devotion 
which  prevailed  in  his  sermons  early  procured  the  friends- 
ship  of  Mrs.  Singer,  afterwards  Mrs.  Rowe,  wbioh  she  ex^ 
pressed  in  an  **  Ode  on  Death,*'  addressed  to  Mr.  Grove. 
Sopn  after  his  beginning  to  preach,  he  married ;  and  at 
the  age  of  twenty -three,  upon  the  death  of  his  tutor,.  Mr. 
Warren,  was  chosen  to  succeed  him  in  the  academy  at 
Taunton.  The  province  first  assigned  him,  was  ethics  and 
pneumatology ;  and  be  composed  systems  in  each.  His 
concern  in  the  academy  obliging  him  to  a  residence  in 
Taunton,  he  preached  for  eighteen  years  to  two  small  con^ 
gregations  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  1708  he  commenced 
author,  by  a  piece  entitled  <*  The  Regulation  of  Diver- 
sions," drawn  up  for  the  use  of  his  pupils  ;  and  about  the 
same  time  Dr.  Sampel  Clarke  published  his  ^^  Discourse 
on  the  Being  and  At|;ributes  of  God ;"  and  the  proof  in 
that  work  from  the  necessary  ideas  of  space  and  duration 
not  convincing:  our  author,  *be  wrote  to  the  doctor ^ior  farr 
ther  information.  This  occasioned  their  exchanging  se«* 
veral  letters ;  when,  not  being  abi^  to  convince  each  other, 
the  debate  was  dropped  with  expressions  of  great  muttis4  * 
fssteem.  Ij^h^  next  offering  he  made  to  the  public  was  se? 
veral  papers  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  ^^  Spectator^*'  viz* 
No.  588,  601,  ^26,  635.  In  1718  \ke  published  "  An 
Essay  towards  a  Pemonstration  oJF  the  SouPs  Immortality/^ 
About  1719,  when  disputes  upon  the  Trinity  divided  the 
presbjterians,  and  when  the  animosities  were  carried  so 
high  as  to  produce  excommunications!,  ^c.  Mr.  Grove's 
moderation  on  this  occasion  drew  on  him  the  censures  and 
displeasure  of  some  of  his  own  persuasion:  what  influenced 
bis  mind,  however,  he  has  explained  in  bis  ^i  Essay  on  the 
Terms  of  Christian  Communion.^' 

In  1725  he  lost  his  partner  in  the  academy,  the  rei\ 
Mr,  James ;  and  was  now  obliged  to  take  the  students  in 
divinity  under  his  direction.  In  the  execution  of  this  task 
he  confined  himself  to  no  system  in  divinity,  but  directed 
his  pupils  to  the  best  writers  on  natural  .and  revealed  reli* 
gion,  and  an  impartial  consideration  of  the  chief  contro^ 
versies.  He  likewise  succeeded  Mr.  James  in  his  pastora^ 
pharge  at  f  uHwood,  near  Taunton^  in  which  be  continue^ 
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till  bis  death.  In  1730  he  published  <<  The  Evidence  of 
our  Saviour^s  Resurrection  considered/^  and  the  same 
year,  ^'  Some  Thoughts  concerning  the  Proof  of  a  future 
State  from  Reason,"  in  answer  to  the  rev.  Mr.  Hallet,  ju^ 
,  pior,  which  drew  him  into  a  dispute  on  the  point  with 
that  divine.  In  this  controversy  be  was  thougbt  to  dis- 
parage the  necessity  of  revelation  in  regftrd  to  that  proof. 
In  1732  he  printed  ^'  A  Discourse  concerning  the  Nature 
and  Design  of  the  Lord^s  Supper,'*  where  be  set  that  in- 
stitution in  the  same  light  w^th  bishop  Uoadly.  In  1734c 
be  published,  without  his  name,  ^^  Wisdom  the  first  Spring 
of  Action  in  the  Deity,"  which  was  animadvejrted  on,  as 
to  some  particulars,  by  Mr.  Balguy,  who,  however,  aU 
lowed  the  discourse  in  general  to  abound  in  solid  remarks 
and  sound  reasonings.  In  1736  he  published  ^^  A  Dis^ 
course  on  saving  Faith."  The  same  year  be  met  with  a  heavy 
affliction,  in  the  death  of  bis  wife;  ^nd  a  little  mpre  than 
^  year  after  this,  he  died  himself ;  for,  having  preached 
on  February  19,  1737-8,  and  with  such  an  uncommon  flow 
of  spirits  as  be  said  he  could  hardly  govern,  he  was  violently 
seized  at  nigbt  with  a  fever,  which  carried  him  off  upon 
the  27th.  His  friends  erected  a  handsome  monument  over 
his  grave,  on  which  is  a  Latin  inscription  composed  by  the 
late  Dp*  Ward,  rhetoric-professor  at  Gresham- college,  who 
has  also  obliged  the  world  with  an  English  version  of  it. 
Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  he  published  many 
sermons  upon  several  occasions,  and  also  a  volume  of 
*^  Miscellanies  in  prose  and  verse."  After  bis  death  came 
out  by  subscription  bis  ^*  Posthumous  Works,"  1740,  in  4 
vols.  8v6.' 

GRUCHIUS,  or  GROUGHI  (Nicholas),  an  eminent 
antiquary  in  the  sixteenth  century,  descended  from  a  noble 
family  of  Rouen,  was  the  firsts  who  explained  Aristotle  in 
Greek.  He  taught  with  reputation  at  Paris,  Bourdeaux, 
$md  Coimbra,  and,  on  his  return  to  France,  went  to  Ro- 
phelle,  where  a  college  was  intended  to  be  established,  and 
where  he  died  in  January  1572,  leaving  many  works.  The 
inost  known  are,  a  translation  of  F.  L.  de  Castagneda's 
f*  History  of  the  Indies,"  Paris,  1554,  4to;  a  treatise  "  De 
Comitiis  Romanorum,"  1555,  foL;  and  some  pieces  against 
^igoniu8,  fol.  which  Sigonius  did  not  answer  till  he  heard 
pf  the  author's  death.  ^ 

}  Bieg.  Brit. — ^Life  prefixed  to  his  posthuaous  works,  by  Mr*  Tbomu  Aokorf. 
f  MQreri,— CUment  Bibl*  Ciurieuse.-^Saxii  Onomast, 
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GRUDIUS.— Sec  EVERARD. 

GRUNER  (John  Frederick),  an  eminent  divine  and 
critical  scholar,  was  born  at  Cobourg  in  1723,  where  his 
father  was  aulic  counsellor  to  the  duke  of  Saxe- Cobourg. 
He  was  educated  in  bis  infancy  at  home  under  private 
tutors.  In  his  thirteenth  year  he  was  sent  to  Weisenborn, 
and  placed  under  the  care  of  John  Faccius,  an  eminent 
classical  scholar,  and  after  a  yearns  residence  here  went  to 
the  university  of  Casimir,  where  be  enjoyed  the  instruc- 
tions and  lectures  of  Berger,  Albrecbt,  and  other  eminent 
professors.  In  1742  he  removed  to  Jena,  where  he  pur- 
sued his  studies  with  great  diligence  and  soecess,  and  took 
his  degrees  in  philosophy.  In  1764  be  was  invited  to  be 
professor  of  theology  at  Halle,  and  died  there  in  1778. 
His  talents  are  represented  to  have  been  very  various,  and 
his  diligence  indefatigable.  He  published  a  new  edition 
of  *i  Caelius  Sedulius,"  with  various  commentaries,  ^^  An 
Introduction  to  Roman  Antiquities,"  ^^  Miscellanea  Sacra,*' 
**  Various  critical  Remarks  on  the  Classics,''  new  editions 
of  Eutropius,  printed  at  Cobourg  in  1752,  and  reprinted 
with  additions,  176S,  and  of  Velleius  Paterculus^  Cobourg, 
1762,  &c.* 

GRUTERUS  {Janus,  or  John),  a  celebrated  philologer, 
was  born  December  3,  1560,  at  Antwerp.  He  was  the 
son  of  John  Walter  Gruter,  burgomaster  of  Antwerp; 
who,  having,  among  others,  signed  the  famous  petition  to 
the  duchess  of  Parma,  the  governess  of  the  Netherlands, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  word  &u<i^.r* (Beggars),  was  banished 
bis  country.  He  crossed  the  sea  to  Norwich  in  England, 
taking  his  wife  (who  was  an  English  woman)  and  family 
along  with  him.  Young  Gruter  was  then  but  an  infant ;  he 
had  the  peculiar  £elicit^,  like  Cicero,  of  imbibing  the  ele^ 
ments  of  learning  from  his  mother,  Catharine  Tishem;[ 
who,  besides  French,  Italian,  and  English,  was  complete 
mistress  of  Latin,  and  so  well  skilled  in  Greek  that  she 
could  read  Galen  in  the  original.  The  family  found  aq 
hospitable  asylum  in  England,  where  they  resided  several 
years,  and  at  a  proper  age  sent  their  son  to  complete  his 
educiation  at  Cambridge.  His  parents,  after  sonoe  time, 
repassing  the  se^  to  Middleburg,  the  son  followed  them  to 
.  Holland ;  and,  going  to  Ley  den,  studied  the  civil  law,  and 
took  his  doctor's  degree  there  in  that  faculty ;  but,  Bpply* 

^  Harles  de  vitis  philolosoram.«->Pict.  Hist. 
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ing  himself  at  the  same  time  to  polite  literature,  he  be* 
came  an  early  author,  as  applsars  by  some  Latin  versei 
which  he  published,  under  tlie  title  of  "  Ocelli,"  at  twenty 
years  of  age. 

After  taking  his  degree,  he  went  to  Antwerp,  to  his  fa-^ 
ther,  who  had  returned  thither  as  soon  as  the  States  had 
possessed  themselves  of  it ;  but,  when  the  city  was  threat-* 
ened  with  a  siege  by  the  duke  of  Parma  in  1 5S45  was  sent  to 
France,  where  he  resided  some  years,  and  then  visited 
other  countries;  The  particular  route  and  circumstances 
of  his  travels  afterwards  are  not  known  ;  but  it  appears  that 
he  read  public  lectures  upon  the  classics  at  Rostock,  par- 
ticularly on  Suetonius:  He  was  in  Prussia,  when  Christian, 
duke  of  Saxony,  offered  him  the  chair  of  history-professor 
in  the  university  of  Wittemburg ;  which  place  be  enjoyed 
but  a  few  months :  for,  upon  the  death  of  that  prince,  his 
successors  desiring  the  professors  to  subscribe  the  act  of 
concord  on  pain  of  forfeiting  their  places,  Gruterus  chose 
rather  to  resign  than  subscribe  a  confession  of  faith  which 
he  Could  not  reconcile  to  his  conscience.  He  was  treated 
ivith  particular  severity  on  this  occasion  ;  for,  while  two 
others  who  were  deprived  on  the  same  account,  had  half  a 
year's  salary  allowed  them  by  way  of  gratification,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  those  countries,  with  regard  to  per- 
sons honourably  discharged  ;  yet  in  the  case  of  Gruterus, 
they  did  not  defray  even  the  expences  of  his  journey. 
Where  he  went  immediately  after  this  does  not  appear ;  but 
ive  are  told,  that,  being  at  Padua  at  the  time  of  Riccobo- 
ni's  death,  that  professor's  place  was  offered  to  him,  to- 
gether with  liberty  of  conscience :  the  salary  too  was  very 
considerable,  yet  he  refused  all  these  advantages.  He  was 
Apprehensive  that  so  profitable  and  honourable  an  employ- 
ment woukl  expose  him  to  the  attacks  of  envy,  and  he 
would  not  submit  to  the  bare  exercise  of  his  religion  in 
private.  He  was  therefore  much  better  pleased  with  an 
invitation  to  Heidelberg,  where  he  filled  the  professor's 
chair  with  great  reputation  for  many  years;  and,  in  1602^ 
)iad  the  direction  of  that  famous  library,  which  was  after- 
wards carried  to  Rome. 

This  employ  suited  his  genius,  and  soon  after  he  pub- 
lished the  most  useful  of  his  works,  bis  large  collection  of 
Inscriptions,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  emperor  Rodolphus 
'II.  who  bestowed  great  encomiums  upon  it,  and  gave  Gru- 
terus the  choice  of  his  own  reward.    He  answered  that  be 
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would  leave  it  to  the  emperor^t  pleasure,  only  begged  H 
Plight  not  be  pecuniary.  In  the  same  temper,  upon  hear- 
ing there  was  a  design  to  give  him  a  coat  of  arms,  in  order 
to  raise  the  dignity  of  his  extraction,  he  declared,  that,  so 
far  from  deserving  a  new  coat  of  arms,  be  was  too  much 
burthened  with  those  which  had  devolved  to  him  from  his 
ancestors.  The  emperor  was  then  desited  to  grant  him  a 
general  licence  for  all  the  books  of  his  own  publishing, 
which  he  not  only  consented  to,  but  also  granted  him  a 
privilege  of  licensing  others.  His  maje^y  also  intended  tp 
create  him  a  count  of  the  sacred  palace;  and  the  patent 
was  actually  drawn,  and  brought  to  be  ratified  by  his  sign 
manual ;  but  this  monarch  happening  to  die  in  the  interim, 
it  was  left  without  the  signature,  which  it  never  afterwards 
received.  Yet  Gruterus  bestowed  the  same  encomiums  on 
the  good  eipperor  as  if  it  had  been  completed ;  and  his 
privilege  of  licensing  books  continued  to  be  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  him*  being  one  of  the  most  voluminous  writers 
of  his  age.  This  task  he  was  the  better  enabled  to  exe- 
cute by  the  help  of  his  library,  which  was  large  and  curi» 
OU8,  having  cost  him  no  less  th^m  twelve  thousand  crowns 
in  gold;  but  the  whole  was  destroyed  or  plundered,  toge- 
ther with  the  city  of  Heidelberg,  in  1622,  Oswald  Smen.-* 
dius,  his  son-in-law,  endeavoured  in  vain  to  save  it,  by 
writing  to  one  of  the  great  officers  of  the  duke  of  Bavt&ria^s 
troops ;  but  the  licentiousness  of  the  soldiers  could  not  be 
restrained.  Afterwards  he  went  to  Heidelberg, '  and  having 
witnessed  the  havock  tb^t  had  been  made  at  his  father's 
house,  he  tried  to  save  at  least  what  Gruterus's  amanuen- 
sis, had  lodged  in  the  elector's  library,  and  brought  the 
Pope's  commission  to  give  him  leave  to  remove  them.  He 
received  for  answer,  that  as  to  the  M^S.  the  pope  had  or- 
dered them  all  to  be  sought  for  carefplly,  and  carried  to 
Rome  ;  but  as  to  the  printed  books,  leave  would  be  given 
to  restore  them  to  Gruterus,  provided  it  was  approved  by 
Tilly  under  his  hand ;  but  this  pretended  favour  proved 
of  no  effect,  as  no  access  could  be  had  to  TiUyr 

Gruterus  had  left  Heidelberg  before  it  was  taken,  and 
retired  to  his  son-in-law's  at  Bretten,  whence  be  went  tp 
Tubingen,  where  he  remained  some  time.  He  piade  se^ 
veral  removes  afterwards,  and  received  invitations  to  read 
lectures  at  various  places,  and  particularly  one  from  Den- 
mark, to  enter  into  the  service  of  the  constable  D'£sdi<s 
^guieres.    The  curators  also  of  the  university  of  Fraii^cl^eir 
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^  offered  him  the  professorship  of  history  in  1624  i  but^  whea 
the  afiairs  of  the  palatinate  were  a  little  settled^  be  rettirned 
to  Bretten  ;  where,  however,  he  found  himself  very  much 
teazed  by  some  young  Jesuits  who  were  fond  of  disputing. 
Gruterus,  who  nevfet  loved  controversy,  especially  upoa 
religious  subjects,  could  think  of  no  other  way  of  getting 
rid  of  their  importunities  than  by  living  at  a  distance  frotnE 
them.  He  retired  therefore  to  a  country-house,  which  he 
purchased  near  Heidelberg,  where  he  used  to  make  visits 
occasionally.  He  came  from  one  of  these,  September 
1627,  and  going  to  Bernhelden,  a  country  seat  belonging 
to  his  son-in-law  Smendius,  about  a  league's  distance! 
from  Heidelberg,  he  fell  sick  Sept.  20,  and  expired.  His 
corpse  was  carried  to  Heidelberg,  and  interred  in  St.  Peter's 
c^hurch. 

'  He  wrote  notes  upon  the  Roman  historians  and  several 
^f  the  poets ;  and  publishea  all  the  works  of  Cicero,  with 
notes,  in  2  vols,  folio.  That  printed  in  1618  is  a  good  edi- 
tion; but  the  London  edition  of  1681  is  incorrect.  His 
^  Florilegium  magnum,  seu  Polyanthea,"  is  a  voluminous 
common-place  xbook,  formerly  valued  as  a  treasure.  His 
**  Chronicon  Chronicorum"  is  a  proof  of  his  industry  in 
history;  but  the  chief  of  all  his  performances  is  his  "  Col- 
lection of  Ancieut  Inscriptions,"  a  work  not  only  estimable 
for  the  historical  knowledge  contained  in  it^  but  because  it 
throws  the  clearest  light  upon  a  multitude  of  obscure  pas- 
sages in  classic  authors.  This  was  published  in  \60\,  and 
afterwards  in  a  more  perfex^t  and  splendid  form  by  Grxvius 
at  Amsterdam  in  i707,  4  vols,  folio.  He  published  also  a 
collection  of  scarce  critical  treatises,  under  the  title  of 
"  Thesaurus  Criticus,^  6  vols.  8vo.  To  this  Daniel  Parens 
addeda  seventh.  "  Deliciae  Poetarum  Gallorum,  Italorum, 
Belgarum,  1608 — 14,  9  vols.  8vo.  In  this  last  publictitioii 
he  assumed  the  name  of  Ranutius  Gerus,  the  anagram  of 
his  name.  An  ample  list  of  his  works  may  be  seen  in  Ni~ 
ceron.  His  private  character  appears  to  have  been  excel- 
lent. He  was  very  liberal  both  in  giving  and  lendiiig  mo- 
ney, on  which  he  set  no  oth^r  value  than  as  affording  him 
the  means  of  doing  good.  As  a  student,  few  nien  have 
been  more  indefatigable,  employing  not  only  the  whole  of 
the  day,  but  a  considerable  part  of  the  night  on  bis  literary 
researches,  in  which  he  always  preferred  a  standing  posture.* 

•»  Niceron,  vols.  IX and  X.-— Geti.  Blet.*— Foppen,  Bibl.  Belg.— Anh.  Usher's 
aafo  and  -LatUra,  p.  53S,  54T— Saxii  Onom.  wh«w  \k  a«refus4oa  of  reftrcnces. 
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GRYN^US  (Simon),  a  very  learned  German,  was  tlie 
80D  of  a  peasant  of  Suabia,  and  born  at  Veringen  in  the 
county  of  HohenzoUeru  in  1493.     He  pursued  his  studies 
in  Pfortsheim  at  the  same  time  with  Melancthon,  which 
gave  rise  to  a  lasting  friendship  between  them.     He  then 
went  for  farther  instruction  to  Vienna,  and  there  taking 
the  degree  of  master  in  philosophy,  was  appointed  Greek 
professor.     Having  embraced   the  protestant  religion,  be 
was  exposed  to  many  dangers  }  and  particularly  in  Baden, 
of  which  he  was  some  years  rector  of  the  school.     He  was 
thrown  into  prison  at  the  instigation  of  the  friars ;  but  at 
the  solicitation  of  the  nobles  of  Hungary,  was  set  at  liberty, 
and  retired  to  Wittemberg,  where  he  had  a  conference  with 
Luther  and  Melancthon*     Being  returned  to  bis  native 
country,,  he  was  invited  to  Heidelberg,  to  be  Greek  pro- 
fessor in  that  city,  in  1523.    He  exercised  this  employment 
till  1529^  when  he  was  invited  to  Basil  to  teach  publicly  in 
that  city.     In  1531,  betook  a  journey  into  England,  and 
carried  with  him  a  recommendatory,  letter  from  Erasmus  to 
William  Montjoy,  dated  Friburg,  March  18,  153K     After 
desiring  Montjoy  to  assist  Grynxus  as  much  as  he  could^ 
in  shewing  bim  libraries,  and  introducing  him  to  learned 
men,  Erasmus  recommends  him  as  a  man  perfectly  skilled 
in  Latin  and  Greek,  a  good  philosopher  and  mathemati- 
cian, and  a  man  of  humble  mannersi,  whose  object  was  to 
visit  the  libraries,  &c.     Erasmus  recommended  him  also  to 
sir  Thomas  More,  from  whom  he  received  the  highest  civi* 
lities.     In  1534,  be  was  employed,  in  conjunction  witb^ 
other  persons,  in  reforming  the  church  and  school  of  Tu-^ 
bingen.     He  returned  to  Basil  in  1536,  and  in  1540  was 
appointed  to  go  to  the  conferences  of  Worms,  with  Me- 
lancthon,  Capito,   Bucer,  Calvin,  &c.     He  died  of  the 
plague  at  Basil  in  1541. 

He  did  great  service  to  the  commonwealth  of  learnings 
by  publishing  valuable  editions  of  several  ancient  authors* 
Among  these  was  the  "Almagest**  of  Ptolemy  in  Greek, 
which  he  published  at  Basil  in  1538,  and  added  a  prefakce 
concerning  the  use  of  that  autbor^s  doctrine,  lie  also 
published  a  Greek  "  Euclid,"  with  a  preface,  in  1533,  and 
Plato's  works  with  some  commentaries  of  Proclus,  in  1534^ 
His  edition  of  Plato  was  addressed  to  John  More,  the  chan- 
cellor's son,  as  a  testimony  of  gratitude  for  favours  received 
from  the  father;  and  the  following  passage  in  the  dedica- 
tion shews  sir  Thomas^  as  well  as  Grynaeus,  in  a  very  amia« 
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ble  light  **  It  i%  you  know,  three  years,  since  arriving  in 
England,  and  being  recooimended  most  auspiciously  by  my 
friend  Erasmus  to  your  house,  the  sacred  seat  of  the  muses, 
I  was  there  received  with  great  kindness,  was  entertained 
with  greater,  was  dismissed  with  the  greatest  of  all.  For 
that  great  and  excellent  man  your  father,  sojeminent  for 
his  high  rank  and  noble  talents,  not  only  allowed  me,  a 
private  and  obscure  person  (such  was  his  love  of  literature), 
the  honour  of  conversing  with  him  in  the  midst  of  many 
public  and  private  affairs,  gave  me  a  place  at  his  table, 
though  he  was  the  greatest  man  in  ^England,  took  me  with 
him  when  he  went  to  court  or  returned  from  it,  and  had 
me  ever  by  his  side,  but  also  with  the  utmost  gentleness 
and  candour  inquired,  in  what  particulars  my  religious 
principles  were  different  from  his ;  and  though  he  found 
them  to  vary  greatly,  yet  he  was  so  kind  as  to  assist  ma  in 
every  respect,  and  even  to  defray  all  my  expences.  He 
likewise  sent  me  to  Oxford*  with  one  Mr.  Harris,  a  learned 
young  gentleman,  and  recommended  me  so  powerfully  to 
the  university,  that  at  the  sight  of  his  letters  all  the  libraries 
were  open  to  me,  and  I  was  admitted  to  the  most  intimate 
familiarity  with  the  students." 

He  bad  a  son,  8amU£L  Grynaeus,  born  at  Basil  in  1539, 
who  was  made  professor  of  eloquence  there  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five.  He  had  also  a  nephew,  Thomas,  who  was 
born  in  1512.  He  pursued  his  studies  under  the  auspices* 
of  his  uncle,  and  taught  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  iat 
Berne.  He  also  read  public  lectures  at  Basil,  and  was  a 
great  supporter  of  the  reformed  religion.  He  left  four 
sons,  all  of  whom  were  eminent  for  their  learning.  One  of 
them  is  the  subject  of  our  next  article.' 

GRYN^US  (John  James),  was  born  at  Bern  in  1540, 
was  educated  at  Basil,  and  in  1551  was  admitted  into  the 
university .r  In  1559  he  was  ordained  deacon,  and  began 
to  preach  the  doctrines  of  the  reformers.  In  1 563  he  went 
to  Tubingen,  and  the  year  following  was  created  doctor  in 
divinity,  and  soon  after  succeeded  his  father,  as  pasto/*  of 
Kotelen,  where,  besides  his  more  public  services,  he  lec- 
tured twice  a  week  to  the  deadons.     About  this  time  the 

•  Anthony  Wood  very  unguardedly  were  careless  of  them  i'»  and  refers  to 

-reflects  upon  Qrynsus  fbr  carrying  off  Bryan  Twyne's  *•  Apolnjjia,"  in  whifh 

•everal  Qreek  books  from  the  libraries  there  occurs  nothing  that  will  wm rjiit 

ifi  Oxford,  «  because  be  saw  the  owners  euch  a  charge.     Granger. 

1  Geo.  Di^t,~Ath.  Ox.  vol,  I.— Mareri.— Morels  Life  of  Sir  T.  More,  &c. 
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'^  Form  of  Concord"  between  the  Lutheran  and  ZuingliatI 
parties,  respecting  the  corporal  presence  of  Christ's  bodjf^ 
in  the  Lord's  Supper^  was  a  matter  of  deep  controversy. 
GrynsBus^  who  had  hitherto  been  a  Latheran,  now  studied 
the  controversy  more  closely,  the  result  of  which  was  his 
declaring  his  opinion  in  favour  of  Zuioglius^  and  this  lost 
him  many  friends  of  the  contrary  party.     In  1575  he  was 
invited  to  Basil,  to  lecture  upon  the  Old  Testament,  in 
the.  course  of  which  employment  he  was  happily  instru'^ 
mental  in  healing  the  diCerences  between  the  Lutheran 
and  Zuinglian  churches ;  and  his  instructions  were  so  much 
Approved,  that  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen  came  from 
other  countries,  and  boarded  with  him  for  the  sake  of 
tuition  and  conversation.     After  the  death  of  Lewis,  the 
elector  palatine,^  prince  Casimir  invited  him  to  HeideU 
berg,  where  he  read  divinity  and  history  almost  two  years^ 
but  was  then  recalled  to  Basil  to  succeed  Sulcer  in  his 
pastoral  office  and  professorship ;   both  which  offices  he 
discharged  with  faithfulness  and  success  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life.     In  the  latter  part  of  it  he  became  very  infirm 
aitd   blind,    and   outlived   all  his    children^    except  one 
daughter.     These  calamities  he  bore  with  pious  resigna^ 
tion,  and  expired  Aug.  30,  1617.     He  was  a  man  of  ex-^ 
tensive  learning,  and  highly   respected   by  his  conteOb^ 
poraries.     Among  his  writings  are,  1.  '^  A  Summary  of  the 
Old  Testament."    2*  «  An  Outline  of  Divinity.**    3.  "The 
Character  of  Christians*"     4.  Expositions  on  the .  Psalitia^ 
and  other  parts  of  Scripture;  and  various  theological  theses^ 
and  disputations.     5.  '^  A  Commentary  upon  Irens&il&r"    6* 
*^An  Ecclesiastical    History.'*     7.  **  Chronology  of  th« 
Gospel  History.**     His  "  Letters'*  to  his  friends  are  highly 
praised  by  Melchior  Adam.  * 

GRYPHIUS  (Andrew),  was  born  at'Glogaw  in  I616> 
and  died  in  1664.  He  was  called  the  Cortieille  of  Ger- 
many, and  acquired  considerable  reputation  by  bis  com- 
positions for  the  theatre,  and  is  among  the  very  first  writers 
of  tragedy  in  the  catalogue  of  German  writers.  He  also 
wrote,  in  a  fine  vein  of  irony,  a  ^'  Critique  on,  the  ancient 
Comedies  of  the  Germans."  ' 

GRYPHIUS  (Christian),  son  of  the  preceding,  and 
.one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  that  Germany  has  produced^ 
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Iras  bom  Septembel*  39/1649,  atF^austadt  Having  a6- 
^ired  great  skill  in  the  languages  and  belles  lettres,  fae~ 
Was  appointed  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Breslau,  afterwards 
principal  of  Magdalen  college  in  that  city,  and,  at  length, 
librarian.  Gryphius  was  a'  good  orator  and  historian,  a 
man  of  extensive  learning,  and  an  excellent  German  poet, 
which  language  he  considerably  imprOTed.  He  was  also 
A  contributor  to  the  Leipsic  Journal.  He  died  March  6, 
1706,  having  just  before  his  death  heard  a  beautiful  poem 
of  his  own  writing,  which  had  been  set  to  music,  performed 
in  his  chamber.  The  piece  is  said  to  have  been  admirably 
expressive  of  the  consolations  derived  from  Our  Saviour's 
death  to  a  dying  man.  His  works  are,  "  A  History  of  the 
Orders  of  Knighthood,"  in  German,  1709,  8vo;  "  Poems,** 
in  German  ;  among  them,  **  Pastorals,"  8vo ;  "  The  Ger- 
man Language  formed  by  degrees,  or,  a  treatise  on  th^ 
C>rigin  and  progress  of  it,"  8vo,  in  German,  and  a  valuable 
posthumous  work,  entitled  '^  Apparatus,  sive  Dissertatio 
Isagogica  de  Scriptoribas  Historiam  Seculi  XVII  illustran- 
tibus,"  Leipsic,  1710,  8vo.* 

GRYPHIUS  (Sebastian),  a  celebrated  printer  of  Lyons^ 
in  France,  was  a  German,  and  born  at  Suabia,  near  Augs- 
burg, in  1493.  He  performed  the  duties  of  his  profession 
tvith  so  much  honour  as  to  receive  the  approbation  of  the 
most  learned  men.  Conrad  Gesner  has  even  dedicated 
one  of  his  books,  namely,  th6  twelfth  of  his  pandects,  to 
him ;  arid  takes  occasion  to  bestow  the  following  praises  ou 
him  :  "  You,  most  humane  Gryphius,  who  are  far  from 
obieriting  the  last  place  among  the  excellent  printers  of  thi^ 
^ge,  came  first  into  my  mind !  and  especially  on  this  ac- 
count, because  you  have  not  only  gained  greater  fame  than 
£ihy  foreigner  in  France,  by  a  vast  number  of  most  excel- 
lent works,  printed  with  the  greatest  beauty  and  accuracy^ 
bttt  because,  though  a  German,  you  seem  to  be  a  country- 
man, by  your  coming  to  reside  among  us.^*  Baillet  says^ 
that  Julius  Scaliger  dedicated  .also  to  him  his  work  ^' De 
Causis  Linguee  Latinse  :*'  but  this  seems  a  mistake.  Sca- 
liger  wrote  a  kind  letter  to  Gryphius,  which  is  printed  at 
the  head  of  the  work  :  but  the  dedication  is  to  Silvius  Sca- 
liger, his  eldest  son,  to  whom  he  also  addi'essed  his  ^^Ars 
Foetica.*^  Gryphius  is  allowed  to  have  restored  the  art  of 
printing  at  Lyons,  which  was  before  exceedingly  corrupted  ; 
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and  (he  great  number  of  books  printed  by  him  are  valneJl 
by  the  connoisseurs.  He  printed  many  books  in  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin,  with  new  and  very  beautiful  types; 
and  his  editions  are  no  less  accurate  than  beautiful.  He 
was  himself  a  very  learned  man,  and  perfectly  versed  in 
the  languages  of  such  books  as  he  undertook  to  print, 
Vulteius,  of  Reims^  an  epigrammatist,  has  observed,  that 
Kobert  Stephens  was  a  very  good  corrector,  Colinseus  a 
very  good  printer,  but  that  Gryphius  was  both  an  able 
printer  and  corrector. 

'*  Inter  tot  norunt  libros  qui  cudere,  tres  sunt 

Insignes :  languet  castera  turba  tame, 
CastigB^  Stepbanus,  sculpit  Colinseus,  utrumque 

Gryphius  edocta  mente  manuque  hciV 

He  died  in  1556,  in  his  sixty* third  year,  and  his  trade 
was  carried  on  honourably  iu  the  same  city  by  his  son, 
Anthony  Gryphius.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  books  of 
Sebastian  Gryphius  is  a  ^*  Latin  Bible,**  printed  1 5 SO, 
with  the  largest  types  that  had  then  been  seen,  in  2  vols. 
fol* 

GUA  (John  Paul  D£),  a  learned  French  abbi,  prior  of 
St  George  de  Vigou,  a  member  of  the  royal  society  of 
London  (1742)  and  of  the  French  academy  of  sciences,  was 
born  in  Languedoc,  in  1712,  and  was  the  son  of  John  de 
Gua,  baron  of  Malves,  whose  property  was  swallowed  up 
in  the  unfortunate  Missisippi  Scheme.  He  was  educated 
for  the  church,  but  appears  to  have  had  less  aonbition  for 
promotion  iti  that,  than  to  render  himself  distinguished  for 
scientific  knowledge.  When  admitted  into  the  academy 
of  sciences  in  1741,  he  gave  a  specimen  of  his  skill  in 
mathematics  by  publishing  ^'  Usages  de  ^analyse  de  Des- 
cartes,** and  was  the  author  of  other  papers  on  mathema* 
tical  subjects  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy,  in  one  of 
which  be  endeavonrs  to  vindicate  Descartes  against  our 
M^allis,  who,  in  the  abba's  opinion,  wrote  his  history  of 
algebra  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  bestow  upon  his  coun* 
tryman  Hariot,  the  discoveries  that  belong  to  Viete  and 
Descartes.  (See  Hariot.)  The  abb^  was,  however,  chiefly 
distinguished  in  France  for  having  first  given  the  plan  of 
the  Encyclopedie,  although  he  wrote  very  little  in  it.  In 
1764  he  presented  a  plan  for  exploring  the  mines  of  Lan- 
guedoc, and  was  the  author  of  some  other  projects  whicb 
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bad  little  success.  His  necessities  sometimes  drove  him  to 
tiie  business  of  translating  for  the  booksellers.  Among 
tb^se  publications  we  find  bishop  Berkeley's  ^^  Hylas  and 
Philonous,''  "  Locke's  Essay,"  Anson's  Voyage,  and  Decker 
on  trade.  He  died  ac  Paris^  June  2,  1785,  leaving  tha 
character  of  a  man  of  considerable  learning  and  industry, 
but  not  very  happy  in  his  temper,  and  often  pursuing 
trifling  diflSculties^  which  he  made  a  great  merit  in  sur* 
mounting)  such  as  complicated  anagrams ;  and  on  one  oc* 
casion,  in  consequehce  of  a  sort  of  challenge,  he  perplexed 
himself  in  writing  a  very  long  poem,  in  which  words  only^ 
of  one  syllable  were  admitted. ' 

GUADAGNOLO  (Philip),  an  eminent  Orientalist  of 
Italy,  was  born  about  1596,  at   Magliano.     After   going 
through  his  studies,  he  entered  among  the  regular  minor 
clerks,  and  made  his  profession  at  Rome  in  1612.     His 
genius  prompted  him  to  the  study  of  languages,  to  whicU 
he  devoted  himself  entirely ;  so  that  he  acquired  the  Greeks 
Hebrew,  Chaldean,  Syriac,  Persian,  and  Arabic  languages^ 
but  excelled  cliiefly  in  the  Arabic.     He  'spent  the  greatest 
part  of  his  life  in  translating  books  from  that  language, 
and  in  writing  books  in  it,  to  facilitate  the  learning  of  it  to 
•thers.  ,  He  taught  it  many  year^  in  the  college  della  Sa* 
pienza  at  Rome ;  and  was  indeed  so  perfect  a  master  of 
it,  that  he  spoke  an  oration  in  it  before  Christina,  qiieeti 
.of  Sweden,  in  1656.    The  eastern  prelates  presented  a 
petition  to  Urban  VIII.  to  have  the  Bible  translated  iiita 
Arabic  ;  and,  the  congregation  *^  de  propaganda  fide"  com-* 
plying  with  their  desires,  Guadagnolo  was   immediately 
selected  as  the  person  best  qualified  to  undertake  this  great 
work.     He  b,egan  it  in    1622,  and  finished  it  in  1649; 
having,  however,  assistants  under  him,  and  sometimes  only 
acting  the  part  of  a  corrector.     During  the  time  that  he 
was  employed  in  it,  he  gave  an  account  twice  a  week  of 
what  progress  he  had  made  to  a  congregation  assembled 
for  that  purpose.     It  was  published  at  Rome,  1671,  Jn  $ 
vols,  folio,  with  this  title,  *^  Biblia  Sacra  Arabica  Sacras 
Congregationis  de  propaganda  fide  jussu  edita  ad  usum 
ecclesiarum  orientalium.    Additis  e  regione  Bibliis  Vul- 
gatis  Latinis.'*    In  1631  he  published  a  Latin  work  en- 
titled ^*  Apologia  pro  Christiana  Religione,  qua  responde- 
itujr  ad  objectiones  Ahmed  iilii  Zin  Alabedin  Persat  As« 
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?haensU  contentas  in  libiro  inscripto,  Politer  Spectili/*  ^to^ 
*be  history  of  this  work  was  as  follows :  A  Spaniard  had 
published  a  religious  book  entitled  "  The  true  Looking-i^ 
glass  ;^'  which  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  learned  Persian, 
he  wrote  an  answer  to  it  in  his  native  tongue,  entitled 
"  The  Polisher  of  the  Looking-glksS  ;'*  and  added  these 
words  ;at  the  end  of  it ;  **  Let  the  pope  answer  it."  This 
book  being  brought  to  Rome  in  1625,  Urban  VIII.  ordered 
Guadagnold  w  refute  it;. which  he  did  so  effectually,  that 
the  Persian,  to  whom  it  was  sent,  renounced  the  Maho- 
'metan  faith,  ahd  became  as  zealous  a  defender  of  Chris- 
tianity as  he  had  before  been  an  opposer  of  it  Guadag- 
tiolo  published  his  apology  iti  Arabic,  in  1637,  ^to.  He 
wrote  atiother  work  in  Arabic  and  Latin,  etititled  ^*  Consi- 
derations against  the  Mahometan  Religion  ;**  in  which  b(^ 
shews,  that  the  Koran  is  a  mere  rhapsody  of  falsehood  and 
imposture.  He  published  alsb  at  Rome,  in  1642,  '^  Brevev 
Institiitiones  Linguae  Arabifcdfc,'*  folio;  a  very  methodicit 
gramtnar.  He  had  also  compiled  a  dictionary  in  that  Ian* 
guage,  but  the  publication  of  it  was  prevented  by  his  death, 
which  happened  in  1656.  The  MS.  i^  preserved  in  the 
conVtot  of  San  Lorenzo  ih  Lilcina.  ^ 

GUAGNINI  (Alexander),  a  native  of  Verona,  wher% 
he  was  born  in  1538,  was  naturalised  in  Polahd,  knd  made 
himself  famous  both  by  his  sword  and  pen.  He  had  consi- 
<ierable  emplbyments  in  the  Polish  armies;  £ind  having 
displayed  hist  valour  in  the  wars  of  Livonia  and  Moldavia, 
as  well  as  those  of  Muscovy,  Was  not  only  honoured  ^ith 
ihe  indiginate,  by  which  he  ranked  as  a  nobleman,  ih  tht 
feign  of  Sigi^mund  Augustus,  but  also  made  governor  of 
,  tb^  fortres^s  of  Witi^bsk,  where  he  commanded  fourteeti 
^ears.  He  at  last  devoted  himself  to  literature,  and  dre# 
tip  a  history  of  Polahd,  under  the  title  *•  Rerum  Polonica- 
tum  Tbmi  Tres,'^  Francfbrt,  1584,  8vo.  He  died  at  Cra- 
cow in  16 14.  He  wrote  also  "  Sahnatiafc  Europe*  Descrip- 
tio,*'  Spii'es,  1581.* 

GUALDO  PRIORATO  (([Jaleasso),  an  Italian  bisto- 
tiah,  was  born  1606^  of  a  noble  family  at  Vincenza.  H^ 
was  bistoriograpber  to  the  emptjrot,  and  distirtguish'ed  him*- 
%e\{  in  the  s^Verttefenth  century  by  hh  bisttirical  worki^ 
Ti^ittet>,  in  a  Very  ^leasing  style,  in  Italian  ;  thl^  principal 
ar6,  **  History  of  the  Wars  of  Fferdinand  II.  and  FerdinanA 
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HI.*'  from  1630  to  1640,  fol. ;  "  History  of  Leopold,"  from 
1656  to  1670, 3  vols.  foU;  "  History  of  Troubles  in  France," 
from  1648  to  1654.  The  authors  of  the  '^Journal  de^ 
Savans,*^  March  16,  1665,  said  they  had  found  as  many 
errors  as  words  in  this  work.  But  Gualdo,  not  discouraged 
by  that  censure,  continued  his  History  to  the  peace  of  the 
Pyrenees,  and  reprinted  it  with  that  addition  at  Cologn, 
)670.  His  ^'  History  of  cardinal  Mazarine's  Administrar 
tion'*  is  much  esteemed,  and  has  been  translated  into 
French,  1671,  3  vols.  12Tno;  "  The  Life  and  Qualities'*  of 
the  satne  cardinal,  a  valuable  work,  which  appeared  la 
^renct),  1662,  4to;  ^*  An  account  of  the  Peace  of  the 
Pyrenees ;"  the  most  ample  edition  i$,  Colqgn,  1667,  12mo. 
This  work  is  likewise  much  esteemed,  and  has  been  trans- 
ISLted  into  Lectin,  and  inserted  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
public  Law  of  the  Empires  published  at  Francfort,  1710. 
It  b^  been  also  translated  into  French.  Gualdo  died  at 
Vincenz^  in  1678.  * 

GUA^TERUS  (BoDOLBHUS),  an  eminent  Swiss  divine, 
and  one  of  thfs  first  reformers,  was  born  at  Zurich  in  \529. 
In  bis  youth  he  attained  an  accurate  knowledge  of  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  acquired  much  fame  as  an  orator  and  Latia 
poet.  He  married  the  daughter  of  Zuinglius,  and  being 
admitted  into  ord^ers,  preached  at  Zurich  from  1542  to 
1575,  when  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  Bullinger,  as  firsjt 
minister  of  the  protestant  church  there.  His  writings  also, 
w|]ich  consisted  of  homilies,  or  sermons  on  the  prophets, 
evangelists,  and  apostles,  procured  him  great  fame  both  at 
^ome  and  abroad,  and  were  long  regarded  as  standar4 
]books  among  the  protestant  churches.  He  died  Nov.  25, 
}5^6.  In  the  early  part  of  queen  Elizabeth's  reign  we 
find  bim  corresponding  with  the  English  diyines  who  had 
been  exiles  in  the  preceding  reign,  and  brought  over  au 
^tt9.chrpent  to  the  simple  forms  of  the  Genevan  church, 
which  {Elizabeth  wished  to  discourage.  His  works,  a^ 
eniini.erated  by  Verheiden,  consist  of  Latin  poems,  comment 
taries  on  various  books  of  the  Scripture,  works  on  grammar 
find  history,  and  some  translations.  His  son,  of  the  same 
Qaa^.s^  spent  some  years  in  Mertou  college,  Oxford,  where 
he  took  his  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1573,  and  returning  tp 
iSuricf^,  became  minister  of  St.  Peter's  church  there.  Wood 
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attributes  several  Latin  poems  to  him,  some  of  which  we 
suspect  were  the  production  of  bis  father :  but  this  young 
man  died  in  1 577,  when  only  twenty-five  years  of  age. ' 

GUARIN  (Peter),  a  learned  Benedictine,  of  the  con* 
gregation  of  St.  Maur,  born  1678,  in  the  diocese  of  Rouen, 
near  the  forest  of  Lyons,  taught  Greek  and  Hebrew  with 
great  credit  in  his  congregation,  and  died  librarian  of  St. 
Germain-de-Pr6s,  at  Paris,  December  29,  1729.  He  left 
a  "  Hebrew  Grammar,"  in  Latin,  1724  and  1726,  2  vols. 
4to,  and  a  "  Hebrew  Lexicon/*  in  Latin,  also  printed  after 
his  death,  in  1746,  2  vols.  4to.  Guarin  continued  this 
^rork  only  to  the  letter  M  m,  inclusively  ;  but  it  was  finished 
by  M,  le  Tournois.  He  had  objected  to  M.  Masclefs  me- 
thod in  his  grammar,  and  was  answered  by  M*  de  la  Bletterie, 
in  the  edition  of  Masclef  s  grammar,  1730,  2  vols.  12mo.* 

GUARINO  of  Veropa,  surn^med  Veronese,  the  first 
branch  of  a  family  celebrated  in  the  republic  of  letters, 
and  one  pf  the  revivers  of  literature,  was  born  at  Verona 
in  13T0.  After  being  taught  Latin  by  John  of  Ravenna^ 
lie  went  to  Constantinople,  with  the  sole  view  of  learning 
Greek  in  the  school  of  Emanuel  Chrysoloras,  who  had  not 
then  come  to  Italy.  Pontico  Virunio,  in  his  life  of  Chry- 
6oloras,  says  that  Guarino  was  of  an  advanced  age  when  he 
set  out  for  Constantinople,  and  that  he  returned  to  Italy 
with  a  large  collection  of  Greek  manuscripts,  the  loss  of 
which  by  shipwreck  so  affected  him,  that  his  hair  turned 
white  in  one  night ;  but  Maffei  and  Apostolo  Zeno  have 
justly  considered  this  as  a  fable.  It  appears,  on  the  other 
band,  on  compz^ring  various  circumstances,  that  Guarino 
was  very  young  when  be  went  into  Greece,  and  was  only 
twenty  years  of  age  when  he  returned.  After  this  return 
he  first  kept  school  at  Florence,  and  afterwards  succes- 
sively at  Verona,  Padua,  Bologna,  Venice,  and  Ferrara,  in 
which  last  city  he  resided  longest.  Nicolas  III.  of  Este 
had  invited  him  thither  in  1429  to  superintend  the  educa- 
tion of  his  son  Lionel.  Sijp  or  seven  years  after,  he  was 
appointed  professor  pf  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  university  of 
Ferrara.  This  pffice  he  filled  until  the  assembling  of  the 
grand  council,  to  which  the  emperor  John  Paleologus  camCi 
accompanied  with  several  Greeks,  who  found  Guarino  suf- 
ficient employment,  as  he  mentions  in  his  letters,  and  on 
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the  council  being  removed  to  Florence,  be  accompanied 
them  thither  as  interpreter  between  the  Latins  and  Greeks, 
He  returned  again  to  Ferrara,  where  he  held  his  pirofessor- 
sfaip  until  his  death  in  1460.  His  principal  works  consist 
of  Latin  translations  from  Greek  authors ;  particularly  of 
many  of  Plutarch's  lives,  part  of  Plutarch's  morals^  and 
Strabo's  geography.  Of  this  author  he  at  first  translated 
only  ten  books,  by  order  pf  pope  Nicholas  V. ;  the  other 
seven  were  translated  by  Gregory  of  Typhernum,  and  in 
this  state  the  work  was  first  printed  at  Rome  in  1470,  folio. 
But,  at  the  request  of  the  Venetian  senator  Marcello, 
Guarino  made  a  translation  of  these  seven  books,  of  which 
there  are  manuscript  copies  at  Venice,  Modena,  &c.  Maf- 
fei,  in  his  <^  Verona  Illustrata,' '  mentions  also  a  translation 
of  the  whole  seventeen  in  the  band-writing  of  Guarino^ 
which  was  at  one  time  in  the  library  of  the  senator  Soranzo 
at  Venice.  To  his  translation  of  Plutarch's  lives,  he  added 
those  of  Aristotle  and  Plato.  He  also  compiled  a  Greek 
grammar,  ^^  ]£m.  Chrysolprae  erotemata  linguae  Graecse,  in 
compendium  redacta,  a  Guarino  Veronesi,"  Ferrar.  1 509, 
8vo ;  and  a  Latin  grammar,  "  Grammatical  institutiones,'* 
without  date  or  place,  but  printed  at  Verona,  1487,  and 
reprinted  in  1540,  the  model,  says  Maffei,  from  which  all 
others  have  been  taken.  Annexed  are  some  lesser  trea- 
tises, "  Carmina  diflFerentialia,"  ♦*  Liber  de  Diphtongis," 
&c.  Guarino  also  wrote  commentaries  or  notes  on  various 
authors,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  among  the  latter  on  Cicero's 
orations  and  Persius's  satires,  and  was  the  author  of  various 
Latin  orations  delivered  at  Verona,  Ferrara,  and  other 
places,  and  of  some  Latin  poems,  and  a  great  number  of 
letters  which  have  not  been  printed.  He  was  the  first  who 
recovered  the  poems  of  Catullus,  a  manuscript  which  was 
mouldering  in  a  garret,  and  almost  destroyed,  and  rendered 
the  whole  legible,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  verses. 
If  it  be  thought  that  even  all  this  is  insufHcient  to  justify 
the  high  reputation  which  Ouarino  enjoyed  in  his  life* 
time,  and  for  ages  afterwards,  we  must  add  that,  indepen<» 
dently  of  rendering  these  services  to  the  cause  of  learning, 
which  were  of  great  importance  at  its  revival,  Guarino  de-* 
rived  no  small  share  of  fan(ie  from  the  vast  number  of  scho* 
lars  whom  he  formed,  with  a  like  taste  for  classical  litera-* 
ture,  which  they  dispersed  throughout  all  Europe.  Gua^ 
rino,  likewise,  was  one  of  the  most  indelfatigable  students 
of  bis  (imi^.    Even  in  old  age  his  memory  was  extraordi^ 
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nary,  ftnd  b\$  application  incessant.  He  took  little  nouriah«. 
ment  and  little  sl/eep,  and  rarely  went  abroad,  yet  he  pre- 
served bis  strength  and  faculties  to  the  last.  By  his  wife  hd 
had  at  least  twelve  children,  two  of  whom  followed  his  steps; 
JfaOME  be<;ame  secretary  to  Alphonso,  king  of  Naples; 
and  Baptist,  or  Battista,  rather  better  known,  was  pro-p 
fessor  of  Greek  and  Latin  at  Ferrara,  like  his  father,  and 
like  him  educated  some  eminent  scholars,  among  whom 
were  Giraldi  and  Aldus  Manutius.  He  left  a  collection  of 
Latin  poetry,  "  Baptists  Guarini  Veronensis  poemata  La« 
tina,^'  Modena,  1496;  a  treatise  on  study,  ^^  De  ordine 
docendi  ac  studendi,*'  without  place  or  date  ;  but  there  is 
a  subsequent  edition  of  Heidelberg,  1489.  He  wrote  also 
other  treatises,  translations  from  the  Greek,  discourses, 
and  letters,  which  latter  remain  in  manuscript.  It  is  to 
bim  yre  owe  the  first  edition  of  the  Commentaries  of  8er« 
vius  on  Virgil ;  and  be  assisted  his  father  in  recovering  and 
making  legible  the  manuscript  of  Catullus  above  men- 
tioned.' 

GUARINO,  or  morie  commonly  GUARINI  (Battista)^ 
an  eminent  pastoral  poet,  descended  in  the  fourth  de^re^ 
from  Guarino  Veronese^  was  born  at  Ferrara  in  1537.  We 
know  but  little  of  his  early  years  and  studies  >  but  it  is  said^ 
that  in  the  course  of  his  education  he  spent  some  time  at 
Pisa^  and  at  Padua,  where  he  was  much  esteemed  by  tbei 
rector  of  the  university ;  but  at  an  e^rjy  age  he  ^ent  to 
{Ipme,  and  was  still  young  when,  on  his  return  to  Ferrara, 
be  lectured  for  about  a  year  with  great  reputation,  on  Aris^ 
totle's  Morals,  i-n  the  same  university  in  which  the  mepaory 
of  his  ancestors  continued  to  be  highly  venerated.  He  waii 
professor  of  belles  lettres  there  in  1^63,  when  he  sent  one 
of  hi^  sonnets  to  Annibal  Caro,  who  in  his  answer  complin 
piedted  him  as  a  young  man  of  the  greatest  hopes.  In  his 
twenty-eighth  year  be  was  admitted  into  the  academy  of 
the  Sterol  of  Padua,  founded  by  the  young  prince  Scipio 
of  Qonzaga,  afterwards  car(linal.  Tasso  was  al^  the  sam^ 
time  admitted,  and  between  him  and  Guarino  a  friendship 
commenced,  which  was  afterwards  disturbed  by  rivalship. 

Guarino  had  the  misfortune  to  be  ^arly  involved  in.  far 
»ily  law-suits,  and  had  to  apply  for  the  heritage  of  hi? 
gf^dfather  and  grand- uncle  ii^  opposition  to  Francis  Gua*!- 
QjtkOjf  his  father,  who  has  left  no  otker  character  than  jtbat  fii 
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t  ke^n  sportsman,  and  who  was  the  only  one  of  the  family 
that  had  no  taste  for  literature.  Having  lost  bis  first  wife^ 
he  married  again  to  injure  his  son^s  interest;  but  the  duk^ 
Hercules  H.  interposed,  and  assigned  to  our  poet  a  propor- 
tion of  the  family  property,  which  was  very  considerable. 
Battista  married  himself  about  this  time  Taddea  Bendedei, 
a  lady  of  a  noble  family  of  Ferrara. 

In  his  thirtieth  year  he  entered  into  the  service  of  th^ 
duke  Alphonso  II. ;  but  there  seems  some  difficulty  in  un- 
^rstanding  the  order  and  nature  of  the  business  on  which 
he  was  employed,  and  the  origin  of  the  title  of  knight 
which  is  usually  joined  to  his  name,  and  which  he  had  en« 
graven  on  the  seal  with  which  he  sealed  his  letters.  It  if 
probable,  however,  that  the  duke  bestowed  this  title  on  hiii| 
as  a  necessary  appendage  to  the  rank  of  ambassador.  Th^ 
fkst  office  of  this  kind  which  he  filled,  was  in  1567,  whea 
he  was  sent  to  Venice,  with  the  congratulations  of  the  duk^ 
Alphonso  to  the  new  doge  Pier  Loredano,  and  the  address 
which  he  spoke  on  this  occasion  being  printed,  gave  the 
Italian  literati  a  very  favourable  idea  of  hi^  talents.  Th^ 
duke  then  sent  him  as  resident  ambassador  to  Emmanuel 
Philebert,  duke  of  Savoy,  and  after  continuing  there  som^ 
years,  be  was  sent  to  Ropie  in  1571,  to  compliment  pope 
Gregory  XIII.  as  successor  to  Pius  V.  He  arrived  by  post 
in  the  evening,  passed  the  night  in  writing  his  address,  an4 
delivered  it  next  morning  in  a  full  consistory.  Two  yeai^ 
afterwards,  the  duke  sent  him  to  Germany  to  the  emperor 
JVIaximiiian,  whence  be  went  to  Poland,  to  congratulate 
^eiiry  of  Valois  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  in  1574. 

On  his  return,  he  was  appointed  counsellor  and  secretary 
of  state,  but  had  scarcely  been  invested  with  th^se  hooourp 
before  he  was  obliged  again  to  go  to  Poland,  which  Henry 
of  France  had  left  in  order  to  succeed  his  brother  Charlef 
IX.  on  the  throne  of  France.  Guarino's  business  .in  Pot 
land  now  was  to  manage  the  affairs  of  his  m^ter,  who  as* 
pired  to  the  crown  of  Poland ;  but  this  employment  was 
very  difficult  and  even  dangerous.  In  one  of  his  letters  t^ 
}iis  wife,  he  says  that  he  was  obliged  to  travel  ^U  day  more 
like  a  courier  thai)  an  amb.i^ssador,  and  spend  the  night  i^ 
writing  his  ipemorials,  which  proyed  too  much  for  hit 
health.  Anxiety  of  mind  and  fatigue  of  body  threw  him 
into  a  fever,  whiqb  made  him  despair  of  his  life,  and  ia 
thsX  &ar,  he  wrote  a  very  affectionate  letter  to  hia  wife^ 
tali^^iog  U&v«  of  ber^  and  jr^^pouneadirig  tu^  jchiidreu  U>  bej: 
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care.  It  appears  by  his  correspondence  that  it  ma  noi 
entirely  on  account  of  his  talents  that  he  was  employed  in 
these  distant  and  intricate  missions,  and  that  he  had  ene- 
mies at  Ferrara,  who  made  use  of  his  reputation  and  the 
confidence  the  prince  bad  in  him,  to  get  him  removed. 
This,  however,  did  pot  abate  bis  zeal  for  the  interests  of 
his  master,  although  the  negociation  was  not  successful, 
nor  was  he  ever  rewarded  suitably  to  his  exertions. 

After  his  return  to  Ferrara,  he  spent  his  time  in  the  ser- 
vice of  his  prince,  in  study,  and  in  managing  some  law-* 
suits,  from  which  it  was  his  misfortune  to  be  seldom  free; 
but  finding  still  more  fatigue  and  uneasiness  in  attend* 
ing  the  court,  he  made  these  law-suits  a  pretext  for  asking 
leave  to  resign,  which  was  granted.  Become  now  his  own 
master,  at  the  age  of  forty-five  years,  fifteen  of  which  he 
had  spent  in  a  service  by  no  means  of  any  advantage  to 
himself,  he  retired  in  1582,  with  his  family  to  la  Guarina, 
a  pleasant  country-seat  at  Polesina  de  Rovigo,  which  duke 
Borso  had  presented  to  his  grand-father,  as  a  reward  for 
bis  services  as  envoy  in  France.  Here  he  determined  to 
pass  the  five  finest  months  of  the  year,  and  the  rest  at 
Padua.  He  had  now  eight  children,  three  sons  and  five 
daughters;  he  was  also  involved  in  lawsuits  and  in  debts; 
nlf'his  time  and  every  effort  appeared  necessary  to  recover 
from  such  a  situation,  and  he  seems  at  one  time  to  have 
despaired  of  finding  any  leisure  to  cultivate  polite  litera* 
ture.  After  he  had  been,  however,  quietly  settled  at  this 
country  seat,  he  found  that  he  could  relax  a  little  from  hia 
more  serious  and  pressing  occupations.  The  fame  which 
accompanied  the  publication  of  Tasso's  "Aminta"  recalled 
Guarino^s  attention  to  a  work  which  he  had  sketched  many 
years  before^  and  had  occasionally  touched  and  re-touched, 
but  without  completing  it.  Tasso  and  he,  we  have  already 
observed,  were  friends  in  their  youth,  but  when  they  met 
at  the  court  of  Ferrara,  rivalship  iu  court  gallantries  and 
poetry  had  separated  them.  Some  satirical  sonnets  passed 
between  them,  but  here  their  animosity  ended,  and  they 
henceforth  had  the  liberality  to  do  justice  to  each  other^a 
talents.  7^sso*s  misfortunes  were  now  begun,  and  Gua* 
¥ino,  shocked  at  the  incorrect  manner  in  which  the  first 
editions  of  the  *^  Jerusalem  delivered"^  were  printed  with- 
out  the  knowledge  of  the  author,  took  every  pains  to,  pre* 
pai>e  k  for  a  correct  edition,  and  bestowed  the  same  c%iP9 
«u  the  other  published  works  of  that  poet.    The  only ,thin^ 
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he  would  not  yield  to  Tasso  was  superiority,  and  though  un-* 
Able  to  rival  him  in  his  larger  poems,  he  thought  he  could 
surpass  him  in  pastoral,  and  his  *^  Pastor  Fido'*  was  to  be 
the  criteriun.  Besides  submitting  the  manuscript  to  some 
men  of  taste,  he  read  it  before  the  duke  Ferdinand  II.  of 
Gonzaga,  at  Guastalla,  and  a  large  company,  composed 
of  poets,  admirers  of  poetry,  and  ladies  of  the  first  rank 
and  taste,  who  were  unbounded  in  their  applauses.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  first  performed  at  Turin  in  1385,  where 
were  celebrated  the  nuptials  of  Charles  Emmanuel  to  the 
ititanta  Catherine,  daughter  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  This, 
however,  appears  doubtful,  although  it  is  more  clear  that 
it  w^s  much  read  on  this  occasion,  and  that  the  fame  which 
it  required  reached  the  ears  of  Guarino*s  old  master,  duke 
Alphonso,  who  invited  him  most  pressingly,  to  return  to 
Ferrara,  with  the  title  of  secretary  of  state. 

Having  accepted   this  offer,  be  was  employed,  as  for- 
merly, on  missions  to  Umbria,  Milan,  and  other  places, 
but  now  bis  tranquillity  was  disturbed  by  a  domestic  affair, 
in  which  he  fancied  he  had  been  improperly  treated;  Alex- 
ander, his  eldest  son,  who,  in  1587,  had  married  a  rick 
heiress,  niece  to  cardinal  Canani,  being  weary  of  living 
under  the  subjection  of  his  father,  and  disgusted,  whether 
justly  or  nqt,  with  the  treatment  he  met  with  from  him,  re- 
solved to  leave  his  house,  and  live  apart  with  his  wife. 
Guarino  was  so  highly  offended  at  their  departure,  that  he 
immediately  seized  their  income,  on  pretence  of  debts  due 
to  him  for  money  expended  at  their  marriage.     His  son, 
deprived  of  his  income  for  nine  months,  at  last  applied  to 
the  duke  of  Ferrara  to  interpose  his  authority,  which  he 
did,  conimanding  the  chief  judge  to  take  cognizance  of 
the  affair,  who  immediately  decided  it  in  favour  of  Alex- 
iinder.     This  sentence  exasperated  the  father  still  more; 
so  that,  looking  on  it  as  a  proof  that  the  duke  had  no  re- 
jgard  for  him,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  him  in  the  most 
respectful  but  strongest  terms,  to  be  dismissed  the  service; 
which   the  dqke  granted,  though  not  without  intimating 
some  displeasure  at  Guarino,  for  shewmg  so  little  regard  to 
the  favours  he  had  conferred  on  him.     The  treatment, 
however,  which  ^Tasso  had  suffered  was  a  recent  lesson  for 
the  poets  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  patronized  by  Al- 
phonso, and  Guarino  immediately  went'into  the  service  of 
the  duke  of  Savoy,  where  he  had  some  reason  to  expect  a 
fetter  lot  j  but  here  be  did  not  remain  many  montb3  i  and 
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during  a  year  of  repose  in  the  country,  he  resuined  his  Im* 
bours  on  his  favourite  pastoral,  which  at  lengt^  was  pub- 
lished in  1590,  at  Venice,  4to,  and  the  same  year  at  Fer- 
rara,  in  12mo.  The  great  applause  which  he  received  from 
this  poem,  was  followed  by  a  most  severe  los^  in  the  de^th 
of  his  wife,  Dec.  25,  1590,  at  Padu^.  This  misffortUQC 
appears  to  have  greatly  affected  him.  His  two  eldest  sonf 
had  left  him :  two  of  his  daughters  were  married ;  three 
others  he  had  placed  in  convents;  and  froqi  being  sur? 
rounded  by  a  numerous  faxpily,  he  was  now  ]eft  with  op^ 
boy  only  of  ten  years  old.  •  Iq  this  desolate  state  he  appears 
to  have  entertained  thoughts  of  going  to  Roqfie  ^nd  becpm* 
ing  an  ecclesiastic.  He  was,  however*  diverted  frpni  fhis 
st^p  by  an  invitation  received  in  1592  froqi  the  dqke  of 
Mantua,  who  sent  him  to  Inspruck  to  negociate  some 
affairs  at  the  archduke's  court.  But  he  afterwards  was 
dismissed  this  service,  as  he  had  been  that  of  Ferrara,  by 
the.  solicitations  of  duke  Alphonso ;  who,  it  is  said,  coul4 
not  bear  that  a  subject  of  his,  of  Guarino's  merit,  should 
serve  other  princes.  Thus  persecuted,  he  went  to  Rome 
apparently  with  the  design  just  mentioned^  but  was  again 
prevented  from  executing  it  by  a  reconciliation  with  AlV 
phonso,  which  brought  him  back  to  Ferrara*  in  1595. 
This  reconciliation  was  obtained  by  his  son  Alexander,  who 
was  very  much  beloved  at  court.  However,  fresh  quarrels 
between  father  and  son  soon  l^roke  out  again,  which  wer^ 
afterwards  carried  to  a  great  height ;  and,  great  changes 
happening  upon  the  death  of  Alphonso  in  1597,  Guarino 
thought  himself  ill  used,  and  left  Ferrara  to  go  to  Ferdi* 
nand  de  Medicis,  gran()  duke  of  Tuscan}',  who  expressed 
9  great  esteem  for  him. 

But  here  again  an  unlucky  accident  ^ut  short  his  hopes ; 
be  carried  with  him  to  Florence  Guarino  Guariqi,  his  tbirj 
son,  but  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  sent  him  to  Pis^  to  cotp-? 
plete  his  studies  in  that  city.  There  the  youth  fell  in  love 
with  a  noble  but  poor  widow,  nan^ed  Cassandra  Poutaderi^ 
and  married  her.  Guarino  no  sooner  heard  the  news,  buj; 
suspecting  the  grand  duke  was  privy  tp  the  marriage,  and 
even  promoted  it,  he  left  his  service  abruptly ;  and,  re? 
turning  to  Ferrara,  went  thence  to  the  prince  of  Urbino, 
but  in  ja  year's  time  came  back  to  FfBrrara,  in  1^04.  He  wa^ 
i^ent  the  same  yea»  by  the  magistrates  of  the  city  pf  Ilome^ 
to  congratulate  Paul  V.  on  his  eleyatign  to  the  papal  chair* 
This  was  probably  his  last  public  employ*    lie  reside^,  a^ 
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Feirara  till  1609,  goitig  occasionally  to  Venice  to  attend 
his  Ikw-suits,  which  carried  him  ifi  1616  to  Rome,  wber4 
Ihey  were  determined  iii  hid  favour,  ^aissitig  through  Ve* 
nice  on  his  fi^turn  home,  h^  was  se^izl^d,  in  his  inn  there, 
with  the  distemper  which  put  a  pefiod  to  bis  life,  Octobet 
7,  1612,  When  he  was  s6venty-foui*  years  of  age. 

He  was  a  member  of  several  academies,  besides  otbef 
societies ;  as  that  of  the  Ricouvrati  of  Padua,  the  Intrepidl 
of  Ferrara,  ^nd  the  Umoristi  of  Rome.     Notwithstanding 
the  reputation  he  had  gained  by  bis  <*  Pastor  Fido,'*  h« 
could  not  endure  the  title  of  poet,  which  he  thought  wa^ 
so  ht  from  bringing  any  honour  to  the  bearers,  that  it 
Irather  exposed  them  to  contempt     He  wrote  other  things, 
a  Complete  catalogue  of  which  may  be  seen  in  Niceron; 
but  his  ^'  Pastor  Fido^*  was  bis  principal  work,  has  gon^ 
through  a  va^t  number  of  editions,  and  j^  regarded  as  on^ 
of  the  standard  productions  of  Italian  poetry,  although  it 
has  all  the  defects  peculiar  to  the  poetry  of  his  age.     Hi^ 
personal  character,  from  the  preceding  account,  appear^ 
to  have  been  somewhat  equivocal.     It  would  not  be  fair  t6 
accuse  him  of  a  capricious  and  irritable  temper.  Unless  we 
ivere  better  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  his  life. 
Hei^ippears,  however,  to  bave  owed  little  of  his  happiness  td 
his  patrons,  and  less  to  his  family,  and  was  highly  unfortu- 
tiat^  in  public*  as  well  as  domestic  life,  whatever  share  of 
blame  might  attach  to  him.' 

GUAY-TROUIN  (Rene  du),  a  f'rench  naval  officer, 
born  at  St  Malo  in  1673,  was  the  son  of  a  merchant  who 
had  been  French  consul  at  Malaga,  and  who  commanded 
armed  vessels,  either  for  war  or  trade,  as  circumstances 
required.  Young  Du  Guay,  led  by  his  example,  went  oft 
board  a  privateer,  and  performed  a  number  of  heroic  ac- 
tions. In  1691,  when  he  was  only  in  his  eighteenth  year, 
he  had  the  command  of  an  armed  sloop,  carrying  fourteen 

f;uns,  with  which  he  obtained  much  success  on  the  coast  of 
reland..  Three  years  after  he  entered  the  river  of  Lime- 
rick, and  calrried  off  several  vessels ;  but  falling  in  with  foutr 
English  ships,  be  was  obliged  to  yield,  and  was  taken  a 
prisoner  into  Plymouth.  In  confinement  he  won  the  affec- 
tions of  a  female,  who  enabled  him  to  make  his  escape,  and 
in  a  short  time  be  appeared  again  on  the  coast  of  England, 
wh0^e  be  captured  some  prizes.     In   1695  he  took  thr^e 
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rich  vessels  on  the  Irish  coast,  and  two  Duteh  ships  on  tjbtf 
coast  of  Spain :  these  successes  were  followed  by  others 
stilt  more  important.     In   1696  be  fell  in  with  baron'  de 
Wassenaer,  who  with  three  ships  was  escorting  a  fleet  of 
merchant-meny  and  took  the  baron  with  a  part  of  his  con* 
voy.     He  presented|  in  person,  bis  prisoner  to  the  king^ 
and  thereupon  w^  removed  to  the  royal  navy,   and  ap«- 
pointed  to  the  command  of  a  frigate.     In  a  few  years  after^* 
wards  he  was  made  captain  of  a  fifty-four  gun  ship,  wittr 
which,  it  is  said,  he  took  an  English  man-of-war  of  seventy*^ 
two  guns.     80  brilliant  was  his  career  of  success,  that  it> 
1709  he  was  rewarded  with  letters  of  noblesse,  the  pream- 
ble to  which  records  his  having  captured  more  than  300 
merchaut  ships,  and  20  ships  of  war.     The  most  important 
of  all  bis  exploits  was  the  taking  of  Rio  Janeiro  in  1711| 
which  occasioned  a  loss  to  the  Portuguese  of  at  least  a  mil- 
lion sterling.     A  pension  was  now  forced  on  him,  he  hav- 
ing in  1707  refused  one  that  was  then  offered,  requesting 
that  it  might  be  granted  to  his  second  captain,  whose  thigh 
had  been   shot  off.     <<  I,^'  said  the  gallant  officer,  *^  am 
sufficiently  rewarded,  if  I  obtain  the  advancement  of  my 
friends."     In  1728  he  was  made  commander  of  the  order 
of  St.  Louis,  and  lieutenant-general,  and  in  1731  went  at 
the  head  of  a  squadron  to  curb  the  insolence  of  Algiers 
and  I'unis,  and  promote  a  good  .understanding  between 
France  and  Tripoli.     After  many  other  important  services^ 
be  died   at   Paris  Sept.   27,   1736,    leaving  **  Memoirs,"" 
partly  written  by  his  own  hand,  and  partly  by  a  nephew, 
which  were  printed  in  one  vol.  4to.  1740.* 

GUDIN  (De  la  Brenellerie,  Paul  Philip),  a  French? 
writer  who  attained  some  share  of  reputation  among  the 
encyclopedists,  was  born  at  Paris  June  6,  1738,  in  which 
city  he  di6d  Feb.  26,  1812.  His  countrymen  have  as  yet 
given  us  very  little  of  his  history,  except  that  be  was,, 
either  by  talents  or  interest,  advanced  to  be  a  member  of 
the  academies  of  Marseilles  and  Lyons,  an  associate  of 
the  French  institute,  and  a  member  of  that  of  Auxerre* 
He  was  intimately  connected  with  Beaumarchais,  whom 
he  often  assisted  with  his  pen,  and  passed  for  his  secretary. 
In  political  sentiments  he  was  a  disciple  of  Rousseau,  and 
eagerly  promoted  those  opinions  which  led  to  the  revolu- 
tion. Besides  three  tragedies  of  no  great  merit,  he  pub-^ 
lished,  1.  ^^  Graves  observations  sur  les  bonnes  moeurs,**^ 

1  Mottn  in  Trouin.-*>J>iot.  Hist,  io  Duguay  TroniiN 
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in  poetical  tales,  published  under  the  name  of  Frere  Paul, 
Paris^  1777.  2.  "  Discours,"  likewise  in  verse,  on  ihe 
abolition  of  slavery,  Paris,  178-1,  in  which  he  compliments 
Henry  IV.  as 

'*  Seul  roi  de  qui  le  pauvre  ait  garde  la  mcmoire." 
S.  **  Essai  sur  le  progres  des  arts  et  del'esprit  sous  le  regne 
de  Louis  XV.*'  Deux  Ponts,  1776;  Lausanne,  1777.  4. 
**  Supplement  a  la  maniere  d'ecrire  Phistoire,"  Kiel,  1784, 
against  the  abb£  Mably's  method  of  writing  history.  5. 
**  Essai  sur  Thistoire  de  Cornices  de  Rome,  des  etats  ge- 
neraux  de  France,  et  du  parlement  d*Angleterre,"  Paris, 
1789,  3  vols.  8vo.  This  was  held  in  such  esteem  as  to 
gain  the  prize  of  the  French  academy  in  1790.  6.  "  Sup- 
plement au  Contrat  Social,"  Paris,  1790,  in  which  he  en- 
deavours to  recommend  Rousseau^s  principles;  7.  **  La 
Conquete  de  Naples,"  Paris,  1801,  3  vols.  8vo,  but  writ- 
ten in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  8.  "  L'Astronomie,"  a 
poem,  Paris,  1801,  and  reprinted  with  additions  and  cor- 
rections in  1811.  There  are  some  beautiful  lines  in  this 
poem,  which  shews,  likewise,  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  subject.  9.  "  Contes,"  1804,  2*  vols,  which  have 
been  highly  praised  by  some  of  the  French  critics  and  as 
severely  censured  by  others.  Among  the  manuscripts  he 
left  is  said  to  be  a  '*  History  of  France,"  which,  if  written 
on  his  principles,  is  not  now  likely  to  be  thought  worthy 
of  the  press.* 

GUDltjS  (Marquard),  a  learned  critic,  was  of  Hol- 
istein,  in  Germany,  but  we  know  nothing  of  his  parents, 
tior  in  what  year  he  was  born.  He  laid  the  foundation  of 
ibis  studies  at  Rensburg,  under  Jonsius,  and  went  after- 
wards to  Jena,  where  he  was  in  1 654.,  He  continued  some 
years  in  this  city,  manifesting  a  strong  inclination  for  let- 
ters, and  making  diligent  search  after  ancient  inscriptions. 
He  was  at  Francfort  in  July  1658,  when  the  emperor  Leo- 
pold was  crowned  ;  and  went  thence  to  Holland,  where 
John  Frederic  Gronovius  recommended  him  to  Nicolas 
Heinsius,  as  a  young  man  of  uncommon  parts  and  learnings 
who  had  already  distinguished  himself  by  some  publica* 
cions,  and  from  whom  greater  things  were  to  beexpecteii. 
His  parents  in  the  mean  time  wanted  to  have  him  at  home, 
and  offered  at  any  price  to  procure  him  a  place  at  court, 
if  he  would  but  abandon  letters,  which  they  considered  as 

1  I^ict.  Ilist  Sappleiaeiit« 
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a  friyolous  ftnd  unprofitable  emptdyment  But  be  remaihed 
inexorable ;  preferring  a  competency  With  books  te  any 
fortune  without  them;  and  abore  all,  was  particularly 
averse  from  a  courts  where  *^  he  should/*  'he  said^  <*  be 
constantly  obliged  to  keep  the  very  worst  of  company." 

His  learned  friends  all  this  while  were  labouring  to  s^rve 
him.  GruBvius  tried  to  get  him  a  place  at  Duisburg,  but 
could  not  succeed*  The  magistrates  of  Amsterdam  soon 
after  offered  him  a  considerable  sum  to  digest  and  revise 
Blondel^s  *^  Remarks  upon  Barotiius's  Annals/*  and  gave 
him  hopes  of  a  professorship ;  but  receiving  a  letter  from 
Gronovius,  which  proposed  to  him  a  better  offer,  he  de- 
clined the  undertaking.  Gronovius  proposed  to  him  the 
making  the  tour  of  France,  Italy,  and  other  countries  of 
Europe,  in  quality  of  tutor  to  a  rich  young  gentleman^ 
whose  name  was  Samuel  Schas ;  and  this  proposal  he 
readily  embraced,  though  he  had  another  letter  from  Alex- 
ander Moms,  with  the  offer  of  a  pension  of  Saumur,  and  a 
lodging  in  the  house  of  the  celebrated  professor  Amyrault, 
if  he  would  read  lectures  upon  ancient  history  to  some 
French  noblemen. 

He  set  out  with  Schas  in  November  1659 ;  and  in  April 

1660,  arrived  at  Paris,  where  he  found  Menage  employed 
in  editing  Diogenes  Laertius,  and  communicated  to  him 
some  observations  of  his  own.  He  easily  found  admittance 
to  all  the  learned  wherever  he  came,  being  furnished  from 
Holland  with  instructions  and  recommendations  for  that 
purpose.    The  two  travellers  arrived  at  Toulouse,  October 

1661,  where  they  both  were  attacked  with  a  dangerous 
illness;  but  recovering,  they  went  to  Italy,  where  they 
remained  all  1662,  and  part  of  1663.  At  Rome,  at  Flo'^ 
rence,  and  at  Capua,  they  were  introduced  to  Leo  Alia*  . 
tins,  Carolus  Dati,  and  other  men  of  talents.  In  1661^ 
they  returned  to  France,  and  continued  there  the  remain- 
ing part  of  the  year.  Gudius,  who  seems  to  have  been  a 
provident  man,  had  desired  his  friends  at  parting,  to  watch 
for  some  place  of  settlement  for  him  at  his  return :  and  ac- 
cordingly Heinsius,  Gronovius,  and  Grscvius,  were  very  at«> 
tentive  to  his  interest.  But  his  pupil  Schas  wished  to  make 
another  tour,  and  Gudius  preferred  ax^companying  him,  aa 
Schas  was  a  lover  of  letters,  and,  though  immensely  rich» 
resolved  to  spend  his  life  in  studious  pursuits.  He  was 
also  very  partial  to  Gudius^  whom  he  dissuaded  frora^  ac- 
cepting any  place  i  atid  pressed  to  accompany  him  tbroogia 
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.jllie  libraries  of  Germany^  as  he  had  already  done  through 
*  jthose  of  France  and  Italy. 

Before  they  set  out  for  Germany,  Isaac  Vossius^^  jealous 
at^seeing  in  the  hands  oF  Gudius  so  ma^ny  valuable  monu^* 
nients  of  literature,  which  they  had  coUectedin  their  first 
tour,  is  ^aid  to  have  acted  a  part,  neither  becoming  a 
'  scholar  nor  an  honest  man.  On  the  one  hand,'  he  affected 
to  hold  them  light  when  he  talked  with  Gudius-;  whom 
iilso  he  did  not  scruple  to  treat  with  an  air  of  contempt, 
even^  iti  tfie  presence  orUis  friend- Gronovius,  saying,  that 
Gudius  bad  never  collated  any  MS.  but  always  used  a 
Copyist  for  that  purpose,  and  that  he  did  not  know  the 
Value  of  them,  1)ut  was  ready  to  sell  them  for  a'  trifle  to  the 
first  piirchaiser.  Ott  the  other  hand,  when  he  talked  to 
Schas,  he  reprei^ented  to  him  what  an  estimable  treasure 
he  was  in  possession  of,  exhorted  him  not  to  be  the  dupe 
of  Gudius,  but  invited  him  to  join  his  MSS.  with  his  own ; 
alleging,  that  they  would  enjoy  them  in  common  during 
their  lives,  and  after  their  deaths  bequeath  them  to  the 
public;  which  tinusual  act  of  generosity  would  gain  them 
great  honour.  But  Vossius  did  not  know  that  Schas  loved 
books,  and  understood  MSS.  perhaps  as  well  as  Gudius :  and 
Graevius,  iii  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  "Fiorus,^'  make» 
his  acknowledgments  to  Schas,  whom  he  calls  vir  eximius^ 
for  halving  collated  three  MSS.  of  that  author  in  the  king 
of  France's  library.  Vossius  used  other  ungenerous  and 
dishonest  means  to  set  Gudius  and  Schas  at  variance ;  and 
besides  causing  a  quarrel  between  Schas  and  his  brother, 
by  insinuating,  that  Gudius  had  too  great  a  share  in  the 
possessions  as  well  as  the  affections  of  Schas,  he  did  what 
lie  could  to  ruin  Gudius^s  character  with  the  States  of  HoU 
jand,  although  here  too  he  failed^ 

Oudius  and  Schas  set  out  for  Germany,  July  1664  ;  but 
^their  excursion  was  short,  for  they  returned  to  the  Hague 
in  December.  They  went  over  to  England,  some  time 
before  they  went  to  Germany:  but  no  particulars  of  this 
journey. are  recorded.  Gudius  continued  at  the  Hague  till 
1671,  refusing  to  accept  any  tiling,  though  two  profiessor-^ 
4|hips  were  offered  him ;  and  then  went  to  settle  in  his  own 
country,  yet  without  disuniting  himself  from  bis  pupil,  with 
whom  he  had  lived  long  as  an  intimate  friend.  Heinsius 
tells  Ezekiel  Spanheim  in  a  letter,  August  1671,  th^ 
Gudius  was  made  librarian  and  counsellor  to  the  duke  qf 
Holstein ;  and  in  another  to  Falcanieriy  June  }fil2j  %h9i 
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was  married.  In  1674  he  was  ^nt  \>y  that  prince  to 
the  court  of  Denmark ;  and,  December  1675,  jvas  informed 
at  the  Hague,  that  Schas  was  dead  at  tiolstein^  and  had 
left  bis  estate  to  Gudius,  with  legacies  to  Crrevius,  Crond- 
viu%  Heiiisiusy  and  other  learned  men :  which  legacies, 
however,  were  revd^ed  in  a.codicil.  The  will  was  contested 
by  the  relations  of  Schas ;  but  Gudius  carried  the  estate, 
and,  as  Heinsius  relates  in  a  letter,  1676,  from  that  time 
is  said  to  have  discontinued  his  correspondence  with  his 
learned  friends  io  Holland,  which  we  cannot  be  surprized 
at,  if  it  be  true^  as  suspected,  that  he  had  some  hand  in 
the  will  by  which  SehaS  left  him  his  estate.  Graeviui^  re- 
marks that  he  was  not  only  expert  at  explaining  old  manu- 
scripts, but  also  in  making  new  ones. 

In  1678,  he  was  irretrievably  disgraced  with  his  princ^ 
which  created  him  much  afflictipO}  as  his  learning  had  not 
freed  his  mind  from  avarice  and  ambition.  ISowever,  he 
was  a  little  comforted  afterwards,  by  being  made  coun- 
sellor to  the  king  ol  Denmark*  He  died,  somewhat  imma- 
turely,  in  1689  ;  Burman  cajls  his  death  immature;  and  it 
is,  certain  he  conld  not  be  <dd.  Though  it  was  constantly 
expected  from  him,  yet  be  never  published  any  thing  oif 
consequence.  At  Jena,  in  1657,  came  out  a  thesis  of  his, 
'<  De  CHnicis,  sive  Grabatariis  veteris  Ecclesiae  i**  and  in 
1661,  when  he  was  at  Paris,  he  published  '<  Hippolyti 
Martyris  de  Antichristo  librum,  GroecV*  ^  piece  never 
printed  before.  His  MSS.  however,  with  his  own  colla- 
tions, he  communicated  to  Gronovius,  Groevius,  Heinsiui^ 
and  others,  who  all  considered  him  as  excellent  in  philo- 
logy and  criticism.  "  Ingenio  &  doctrina  recondita  in 
primis  bujus  sseculi  conspicuus  Marquardus  Gudius,"  are 
the  words  of  Graevius,  in  bis  preface  to  ^*  Fiorus  f  *  and 
Burman,  who  was  far  from  being  lavish  of  praise,  speaks  of 
him  in  the  highest  terms,  in  the  preface  to  ^'  Phaedrus,'^ 
which  he  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1698,  merely  for  the 
sake  of  Gudius's  notes.  To  this  edition  are  added  four 
new  fables^  which  Gudius  extracted  from  a  MS.  at  Dijon. 
Burman  bad  published  in  4to,  the  year  before,  at  Utrecht, 
<^  A  Collection  of  Epistles  of  Gudius  and  his  Friends,'* 
wtbence  these  memoirs  of  him  are  taken,:  and,  in  1731, 
came  out  <*  Antiquse  Inscriptiones,  cum  Graecee  turn  La- 
tinae,  olim  a  Marquardo  Gudio  coilectss,  nuper  a  Joanne 
Koolio  digestflB,  faortatu  ootisUioque  Joannis  Georgii  Graevil; 
nunc  il  Francisco  Hesselio  editae,  cum  annotationibus  eo* 
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hlttl,^^  Leuwftrdis,  folio.  About  the  beginning  of  the  last 
teiitory,  the  duke  of  Wolfenbutel  purchased  Gudius's 
manuscripts)  and  employed  Leibnitz  in  making  the  bar* 
gain»  as  well  as  in  transporting  them  to  his  library.  They 
consisted  of  a  vast  number  of  early  MSS.  of  Greek  and  La- 
tin authors,  many  of  which  had  never  been  used.* 

GdERARD  (Robert),  a  learned  Benedictine,  was  born 
tn  1641,  at  Rouen.  While  he  was  assisting  Delfau  in  the 
revisal  of  St  Augiystine^s  works,  he  was  accused  of  being 
, concerned  in  a  book  entitled  **  L*Abb£  Commandataire,** 
and  confined  at  Amboumay  in  Bugey.  He  took  advantage 
of  this  exile  to  make  a  diligent  search  for  ancient  MSS.  and 
discovered  a  great  number;  among  others,  St.  Angus  tine'^ 
book  against  Julian,  entitled  *<  Opus  imperfectum/^  of 
which  only  two  copies  were  at  that  time  known,  and  sent 
an  eicact  copy  of  it  to  his  brethren  at  Paris.  Guerard  was 
afterwards  sent  to  Fescamp,  and  then  to  Rouen,  where  he 
died,  Jan.  2,  1715.  He  left  <<  Abr6g6  de  la  Bible^  en 
forme  de  Questions  et  de  R6ponses  famiiieres,*'  2  vols. 
12mo.  This  work  is  esteemed,  and  has  gone  through  se- 
veral editions.* 

GUERCINO,  whose  proper  name  was  John  Francis 
Barbieri,  an  eminent  artist,  was  born  at  Cento,  a  village 
subject  to  Ferrara,  in  1590,  and  learnt  the  principles  of  the 
art  from  his  countrymen  Cremonini  and  Benedetto  Gen- 
nari.  Tradition  classes  him  with  the  disciples  of  the  Car-. 
racci ;  but  neither  his  age,  his  habits,  nor  his  style,  make 
it  probable  that  he  ever  belonged  to  that  school ;  for  of 
three  manners  which  he  successively  adopted,  it  is  diflicult 
to  say  which  differs  most  from  its  precepts.  The  first,  and 
least  known,  is  an  imitation  of  Caravagio,  abrupt  with  vivid 
lights,  and  deep  shades,  without  much  study  in  faces  or 
extremities;  flesh  of  a  yellow  cast,  and  little  amenity  of 
colour.  From  this  he  passed  to  the  second,  his  best  and 
most  valued  manner,  gradually  improving  it  by  observation, 
and  the  help  of  the  Venetian,  Bolognese,  and  Roman 
schools, .  by  connexion  with  the  best  scholars  of  the  Car- 
racci,  and  the  friendship  of  Caravagio,  whose  style  still 
forms  its  basis  in  bold  contrasts  of  Hf^t^  and  shade,  but 
sweetly  united,  and  magically  relievedf  me  Caravagio,  he 
obliterates  the  outline^  but  leaves  him  far  behind  in  ele- 

)  Niceron,  roh  XXVI. — Chaofepie.— Giidii  £pistotfli    curante   feurmaitiio, 
1097>  4U).«— Saxii  Oooatatt. 
«  Mowri.— Diet.  Uist. 
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gance  and  dignity  of  feature.  Hb  females,  insidiously 
charming,  dart  a  sting  from  their  veiled  eyes,  though  his 
men  generally  exhibit  little  more  than  what  the  model 
could  afford ;  youthful  vulgarity,  emaciated  age. 

Emulation,  and  the  desire  to  share  the  applause  lavbhed 
on  the  suavity  of  Guidons  style,  once  more  tempted  him  to 
change,  and  to  adopt  a  gayer  and  more  open  manner  :  he 
now  attempted  gentility,  variety  of  character  and  expres* 
sion,  and  sometimes  succeeded.  But  borrowed  successes 
could  not  atone  for  the  loss  of  that  poignancy  and  strength 
which  mark  his  second  period,  and  stamp  him  an  originaK 
The  few  specimens  left  of  Guercino^s  first  manner,  are 
at  Bologna  and  Cento  ;  of  the  second,  are,  in  general,  all 
he  p9inted  at  Rome  in  fresco  or  in  oil,  the  Aurora  in  the 
Villa  Ludovisi,  ^the  St.  Petronilla  now  in  the  Louvre,  and 
the  Dido  in  the  Spada  collection,  and  of  that  style  is  the 
cupola  of  the  dome  in  Piacenza;  of  the  third  manner, 
though  it  bjsars  many  traces  of  the  second,  the  picture  of 
the  Circumcision,  once  at  Bologna,  now  in  the  Louvre,  is 
the  most  celebrated.  « Guercino  was  invited  to  Rome  by 
Gregory  XV. ;  and  after  two  years  spent  there  with  much 
success,  returned  home  ;  whence  he  could  not  be  drawn  by 
the  most  powerful  allurements  from  either  the  kings  of 
England  or  France*  Nor  could  Christina,  queen  of  Swe- 
den, prevail  with  him  to  leave  Bologna,  though  in  her  pas- 
sage through  it  she  made  him  a  visit,  and  would  not  be  sa- 
tisfied till  she  had  taken  him  by  the  hand  ;  *^  that  hand,'* 
said  she,  ^^  which,  had  painted  106  altar-pieces,  144  pic« 
tures  for  people  of  the  -first  quality  in  Europe,  and.  had, 
"besides,  composed,  ten  "books  of  designs.'*  He  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood  from  the  duke  of  Mantua.  He 
died  a  bachelor  in  1666,  very'rich,'  notwithstanding  vast 
•  sums  of  moneys  which  be  bad  expended  in  building  cha- 
pels, founding  bospitals^and  other  acts  of  cliarity :  for,  it 
is  reported,  that  he'  was  every  wlieriejas  much  venerated  for 

't*liis  exemplary  piety  and  charity,  as  for  his  knowledge  and 
skill  in  hts  profession.*     » 

GUERET  (Gabriel),  an  elegant   French  writer,  was 

.     born  ill  1641,  at  Paris,  and  admitted,  advocate  to  the  parv 

..   liamentin  tliat,city,  and  aiihough  he  seldom  pleaded,  was 
much  consulted  as  a  iE:hamber  counsel,  in  which  rank  he 

.  met  with  great  success.     He  died  April  22,  1688,  at  Paris. 

■  Pilkiogton.^— Argeayille,  tol.  U. 
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Bis  principal  works  are,  !•  "  Les  sept  Sages  de  la  Grece." 
2.  "  Entretiens  sur  I'Eloquence  de  la  Chaire  et  du  Bar- 
reau.'*     3,  "  Le  Parnassus  reform^.?'     4.  "  La  Guerre  des 
Auteurs."     5.  "  Le  Journal  du  Palais,^'  a  well-digested 
collection  of  the  decrees  of  parliament^  in  the  compilation 
of  which  he  was  assisted  by  Claude  Blondeau,  1755,  2  vols, 
folio.     6.  "  La  Carte  de  la  Cour."     7.  "  La  Promenade' 
de  St  Cloud,  ou  Dialogues  sur  les  Auteurs/Va  small  work, 
but  elegantly  written,  and  full  of  wit ;  which   the  abb^ 
Joly,  chanter  of  the  chapel  aux  Riches  at  Dijon,  having 
copied  at  the  abbS  L'Avocat's  house  from  the   original 
Ms.  published  without  the  kbb6*^s  knowledge  in  the  ^^M6-- 
Bioires  bistoriques  de  Bruys.'*     M.  Gu^ret'  published  aii^ 
edition  of  "  Le  Pr^ster,^,'  "Arrets- notable  du  parleaieht,'*' 
with  learned  notes  and  additions,"! 679,  folio,  &c.     All  his 
works  discover  an  excellent  ts^sil^f  great  penetration,   and 
judicious  criticism.     Messrs.  Gueret,  doctors  of  the  house 
and  society  of  the  Sorborine,*  one  curate  of  St.  Paul,  who 
died  1773,  the  other  late 'grand  vicar  of  Rhodez,  w^re.soh^ 
of  this  celebrated  Author,  and  have  supported  their  father's 
reputation  .with   distiDCtion.'  'The  latter^  named  \Lewjs 
Gabri£L,  was  ai}th6r  of  a  ^flVlemoire  sur  rimmunit^  du 
Clerg^,"  1754,  l2irao;  "  Sur  les  Refus  dea^Sacremens,'* 
1752,   12mo;  "Sur  le  Droit  quJont  les  Cures  de  com- 
mettre  leur.  Vicaires,  et  les  *Confesseurs,V  dans' leur  Pa- 
roisses,'*  1759,  12ni6.     He  died  1759,  aged  eighty.* 

GUERICKE  (Ox'to  or  Otho),  counsellor  to  the  elector 
of  Brandenbourg,  and  burgomaster  of  Magdebourg,  was 
born  in  1602,  and  died  in  1686  at  Haoibourg.  He  was 
one  of  the  greatest  philosophers  of  his  time.  It  was  Gue* 
ricke  that ' invented  the  air-pump;  the  two  brass  hemi- 
spheres, which  being  applied  to  each  other,  and  the  air 
exhausted,  sixteefi  horses  were  not  able  to  draw  them 
asunder ;  the  mar  mouse  t  of  glass  which  descended  in  a 
tube  in  rainy  weather,  and  rose  again  on  the  return  of 
serene  weather.  This  last  machine  fell  into  disuse  on  the 
invention  of  the  barometer,  especially  after  Huygensand 
Amontbns  gave  theirs  to  the  world.  Guericke  made  use 
of  his  marmiduset  ta  foretell  storms ;  from  whence  he  was 
looked  upon  as  a  sorcerer  by  the  people  ;  and  the  thunder 
having  one  day  fallen  upon  his  house,  and  shivered  to  pieces/ 
several  machines  which  he  had  employed  id  his  experi- 

^  Diet,  Hist.  d€  L'Avocat.— Moreri.— >Nl(;eroD|  tol.  XXXVI. 
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snenU)  they  aftserted  that  it  was  a  puniiluiieiitfroB  heaten. 
Guerioke  was  author  of  several  works  in  natural  philoso- 
phy,  the  principal  of  which  was  his  ^*  Experimenta  Magde-  . 
burgica,**  i672,  folio»  which  contains  his  experiments  on 
a  vacuum.' 

GUETTARD  (John  Stephen),  a  French  pbysiciai» 
and  botanist,  was  bom  at  Estampes,  September  23,  1715, 
and  was  admitted  a  doctor  of  the  faculty  of  medicine  of 
Paris  in  1742.  He  distingaished  bintself  in  the  study  of 
botany  and  mineralogy,  and  his  repuution  procured  for 
him  admission  into  the  academies  of  science  of  Paris, 
Stockholm,  Florence,  and  Rochelle,  as  welt  as  the  sitoa- 
tions  of  censor  royal,  and  of  keeper  of  the  cabinet  of  na* 
tuml  history  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Orleans.  He  tra« 
veiled  much  in  quest  of  knowledge,  and  he  publiM^d  in 
the  collection  of  the  academy  of  sciences,  and  printed  in 
two  quarto  volumes,  nearly  two  hundred  memoirs,  on  dif- 
ferent parts  of  natural  history.  He  likewise  published 
some  ^'  Observations  on  Plants,*^  Paris,  1747,  2  vols.  12hio, 
He  died  Jan.  7,  1786.  The  Guetiarday  in  botany,  was  so 
named  by  Unnaeus  in  honour  of  him.  Guettard  assisted 
La  Borde  in  that  splendid  work  entitled  '^  Voyage  patter 
resque,  ou  Description  generale  et  particuliere  de  1^ 
France,'*   tTSlrr^l796,  12vols.  fol.' 

GU£%ARA  (Antony  de),  a  Spanish  writer,  was  bon| 
in  the  province  of  Alaba,  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  was  brought  up  at  court.  After  the  death 
of  Isabella,  queen  of  Castile,  he  turned  Franciscan  monkn 
but  afterwards  having  made  hioedf  known  at  court,  be* 
came  preacher  and  historiographer  to  Cfaarleir  V.  He  was 
.much  admired  for  his  politeness,  eloquence,  and  great  pM1*i 
but  bis  preaching  and  conversai^ion  proved  very  superior  to 
his  writing.  His  style  was  foiin^  to  be  eztravs^^ntly  figura* 
tive,  and  full  of  antitheses,  but  this  was  trifling,  compare4 
ivith  his  notions  of  writing  history,  and  the  liberty  he  tp^k  iq 
falsify  whatever  be  pleased,  and  to  advfinc^  as  mf^tter  of  fact 
the  inventions  pf  his  own  brain,  and  when  censured  for  it^ 
alleged  by  way  of  f  xciuie,  that  no  history,  excepting  the 
Holy  Scripture,  is  certaan  enough  to  be  ofedited.  Beii^ 
in  the  emperor's  retinue  he  bad  an  opporiunity  "ol  visiting  a 
great  part  of  Europe,  ^od  was  made  Inshop  iif  Guadix,  ti^ 

^  Hutton's  Dictionary. 
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the  kingdom  of  Granada^f  and  then  bishop  of  Mondonedo^ 
in  Galicia.  He  died  in  i  544,  or  1548.  He  was  the  author 
of  several  works  in  Spanish,  the  most  famous  of  which  is 
his  **  Dial  of  Princes,  or  Life  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Anto- 
ninus,'* which  has  been  translated  into  all  the  languages  of 
Europe.  Vossius  says  it  ^^  has  nothing  in  it  of  Antoninus, 
but  is  all  a  fiction,  and  the  genuine  offspring  of  Guevara 
himself,  who  scandalously  imposes  upon  the  reader,  plainly 
against  the  duty  of  an  honest  man,  but  especially  of  a 
bishop.  In  the  mean  time  he  has  many  things  not  unuse« 
ful  nor  unpleasant,  especially  to  a  prince;  whence  it  is 
entitled  '  The  Dial  of  Princes\''  Those  who  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  spoken  of  Guevara  in  the  most  indulgent 
i^ianner,  have  yet  been  forced  to  set  him  in  a  most  scan- 
dalous light.  ^^  It  deserves  our  pity  rathe^r  than  our  cen- 
sure,*'  says  Nicolas  Antonio,  '*  that  a  writer  of  such  fame 
should  think  himself  at  liberty  to  forge  ancient  facts,  and 
to  pljxy  with  the  history  of  the  world,  as  with  ^sop's  Fa- 
bles or  Lucian's  Monstrous  Stories."  Among  Guevara's 
works  must  be  ranked  his  <*  Epistles,'*  with  wh^ch  some 
have  been  so  charmed,  that  they  have  not  scrupled  to  call 
them  Golden  Epistles ;  but  Montaigne  says,  *^  Whoever 
gave  them  this  title,  had  a  very  different  opinion  of  them 
from  what  I  have,  and  perhaps  saw  more  in  them  than  I 
dp.'*  Bayle  had  snch  a  contempt  for  Guevara  as  an  au- 
thor, $ts  to  speak  with  surprize  of  **  the  eagerness  of 
foreigners  in  translating  some  of  his  \yorks  into  several  lan- 
ru.ages."  Mr.  Hayley,  however,  remarks,  tha^-if  we  may 
judge  of  his  personal  character  from  his  **  Letters,"  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  amiable  man.  In  one  he  reproves 
a  female  relation^  with  good-nature^  for  intemperate  sor- 
row ou^  the  dealb  pf  ^  little  dog ;  and  in  another  he  draws 
l;he  character  of  a  true  friend,  with  great  energy^  of  senti«> 
ment  and  expression*  One  of  Guevara's  sayings,  ^<  that 
faearen  is  filled  with  those  that  have  done  good  works,  and 
hell  wi|h  those  that  have  resolved  to  do  them,"  has  been, 
under  a  different  form  of  expression,  ascribed  to  other 
writers.  * 

GyEVARA,     See  VELEZ. 

GUGLIELMINI  (Domenick),  an  emini^nt  Italian  ma- 
thematician, was  born  at  Bologiia,  September  27,  1655. 
The  great  progress  which  he  had  made  in  mathematics, 

^  CttL  Dkl.— Antonio  BiM.  0iip»— 9foreri»«-H87ley*t  life  of  Cowper,  prc^ 

lace. 
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ivas  evinced  by  his  publications  at  the  age  of  twenty-onitf 
years,  immediately  after  which  he  was  admitted  doctor  of 
medicine,  and  was  permitted  to  teach  the  mathematicsr,  aU 
though  he  did  not  obtain  the  title  of  professor  until  1694. 
In  1696  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  principal  learned 
societies  of  Europe ;  and  in  1702  the  university  of  Padua 
offered  bioi  the  professorship  of  the  theory  of  medicine,  an 
office  which  he  filled  with  great  reputation.  He  died  July 
12,  1710.  His  numerous  publications  were  collected  and 
edited  by  Morgagni,  under  the  title  of  "  Opera  omnia 
iVfathematica,  Hydraulica^  Medica,  et  Physica.  Accessit 
vita  auctoris  ^  J.  B.  Morgagni,'^  Geneva,  1719^  2  vols. 
4to,  They  principally  consist  of  a  Treatise  on  Hydrosta- 
tics, in  Latin ;  a  large  work  entitled  ^^  Delia  Natura  de 
Fiumi,"  which  is  esteemed  his  master*piece ;  a  disserta- 
tion '^  de  Sanguinis  Natur&  et  Coostitutione;'*  a  treatise 
on  comets,  written  on  the  appearance  of  the  comet  in  1681, 
and  two.  Letters  on  Hydrostatics,  occasioned  by  a  dispute 
which  he  had  with  M.  Papin,  respecting  (lis  wprk  on  ^hat 
subject* 

GUIBERT,  abbot,  a  Frencti  historian,  was  born  of  a 
rich  and  powerful  family  in  a  village  of  the  diocese  pf 
Beauvais,  in  1Q53«  He  took  the  religious  habit  at  the  ab- 
bey of  St.  Germer,  and  was  elected  abbot  of  Nogent-sou^- 
Coucy,  in  ll64i  Dom.  Luke  d'Achery  published  his 
works,  1651,  fqj.  which  consist  of  an  excellent  **  Trait6 
de  la  Predication  ;'*  a  history  of  the  first 'Crusades,  en- 
titled *^  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos  ;*'  a  singuKr  treatise  "  o;i 
the  Rejiqs  of  the  Saints/!  occasioned  by  the  monies  of  St. 
Medard,  at  Soisspns,  pretending  theyjiad  a  tooth  of  oqr 
Lord's  in  their  possession,  which  Guibert,  though  yery 
credulous,  rejected  as  contrary  to  the  faith  of  Chtist'^  re-! 
surrection,  which  teaches  us  (hat  he  re-assumed  his  body 
entire.  He  died  in  the  abbey  of  Nogent-sous-Covicy^  in 
1 124.  In  his  history  of  the  Crusades,  he  is  to  be  consi- 
dered as  a  collector  of  facts  fron^  others,  as  he  does,  not 
pretend  to  have  been  an  eye-witness  of  any  part  which  i^e 
relates.* 

GUIBERT  (James,  AntonV^  HYPOLitus),  a  iFrench 
writer  on  military  affairs,  was  born  at  Montauban,  Noy. 
12,  1743.  \  His  fathe^,  who  was'a  very  intelEgerit  pflScer, 

1  Fabroni  Vitsp  Italoram. — Chaufepie.-— Nicer9ii»  toI.  li^»--Mt9qiojf8  Qf<  tiitf 
Boyat  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris.* 
*  Moren<-^Le  Loog's  Bibl.  Hi8ton<iue  de  la  France* 
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took  gteat  pains  in  forming  his  son  for  the  army,  in  whicb 
design  he  so  perfectly  succeeded,  that  at  the  school  at 
\vhich  young  Guibert  was  placed,  his'  name  was  honour- 
ably quoted  as  an  example  to  others,  long  after  he  left  it. 
At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  followed  his  father  to  the  field, 
and  served  six  campaigns  in  the  German  war  ;  three  as  a 
captain  in  the  regiment  d'Auvergne,  ahd  the  three  other 
upon  the  staff,  where  he  gave  frequent  proofs  of  his  judgi- 
ment  and  spirit  After  the  peace  in  1763,  he  assiduously 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  theory  of  his  profession 
till  the  expedition  to  Corsica  took  place,  where  he  obtained 
the  rank  of  colonel  for  his  services  in  the  action  of  Ponte 
Nuovo,  and  at  the  end  of  the  campaign  was  rewarded  with 
the  cross  of  St.  Louis.  In  1770,  two  years  after  his  re- 
turn to  France,  he  published  his  celebrated  ^'  Essai  gef- 
jieral  de  Tactique,"  a  work  which  though  known  and  ad-^ 
mired  over  all  £urope,  drew  upon  its  author- the  envy  tob 
i)ften  attendant  on  merit,  which  embittered  a  great  part 
of  his  days.  But  his  pride  disdaining  to  Answer  his  enie- 
)nies,  as  much  as  his  mild  spirit  disliked  controversy,  he 
therefore  determined  to  travel,  aiid  leave  his  work  to-answer 
for  itself.  So  says  bis  panegyrist,  without  informing  us 
that  his  unsparing  censufes  and  conceited  style  had  pro- 
voked the  hostilities  of  those  enemies. 

,  On  his  return  to  France,  he  pursued  his  literary  turn, 
and  produced '"  Le  Connetable  de  Bourbon,"  a  tragedy, 
and  afterwards  two  other  tragedies,  the  "  Gracchi,"  and 
**  Anna  BuUen,"  of  which  his  biographer  speaks  very 
highly ;  but  they  Were  nbt  published,  the  author  being 
called  to  assist  the  celebrated  M^  de  Saint  Germain,  in  his 
reform  of  the  French  army.  He  is  said  to  have  heeti  the 
soul  of  this  minister;  and  much  to  his  honour,  he  cOnti<o 
nued  his  friendship  in  his  patron's  disgrace.  After ^thfe 
new  organization  was  completed,  Guibert  returned  to  hia 
studies,  and  a^ong  others,'  wrote  the  famous  panegyrics 
on  marshal  Catinat,  and  the  chanfcellor  de  l'H6pital.  He 
afterward' assisted  at  the  camp  in  Normandy;  and  during 
the  disputes  concerning  the  number  of  ranks  ifi  which 
troops  should  be'diawn  up,' he  published  the  ^'R^ftitation 
complete  du  systeme  de  M.  Menil-Durand." 

The  French  government  having  determined  to  isend 
troops  to  assist  the  Americans,'  the  author  was  ordered  on 
that  service ;  but  on  the  eve  of  embarking,  he  received 
ipounter  orders 5  —  a  disappoihtmeut  which  he  attributed  to 
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ib«  wsliee  of  his  eoemies,  pmd  which  preyed  on  him  very 
deeply.  Af  soon  w  be  bskd  recovered  from  tbi9  mortifica- 
tiQn»  M  began  a  work  entitled  ^*  Histoire  de  la  Milice 
Frangaise/'  wbicb»  from  the  profound  manner  in  which  he 
treaU  hit  subject^  might  be  called  the  history  of  the  art  of 
vrar,  and  of  the  militoiy  system  of  the  nations  of  Europe, 
from  the  time  of  the  Ilomans.  He  had  brought  it  to  the 
eleventh  century,  when  he  was  drawn  from  his  retirement 
by  having  obtained  for  his  venerable  father  the  appoint- 
ment' of  governor  of  the  invalids.  While  he  was  assisting 
in  reforming  the  abuses  of  that  noble  institution,  he  was 
lidmitted  a  member  of  the  French  academy;  where  bis 
introductory  address  is  said  to  have  been  ipuch  admired 
for  its  truly  classical  spirit.  Two  years  afterward,  his 
jbealth  oblig4^,bim  tp  retire  to  the  country :  but  be  was 
aoon  recalled  by  the  death  of  his  father,  to  comfort  his 
4iged  mother*  It  appears  that  one  of  the  most  estimable 
traits  in  Guibert's  character,  was  bis  filial  piety. 

Gnibert  was  afterwards  appointed  a  member  of  tiip 
council  of  war,  formed  to  establish  a  regular  system  in  the 
French  army.  Here  envy  and  malice  again  most  vehe- 
mently pursued  him,  and  being  at  last  persuaded  to  write 
in  his  own  justification,  be  was  first  attacked  by  the  people 
for  his  arbitrary  sentiments,  .tbeii  by  the  court  for  bis  po- 
pular principles,  and  was  again  driven  into  retirement.  At 
the  coijAmencemeut  of  the  late  revolution,  he  wrote  se- 
veral interesting  papers;  but,  aware  of  the  prejgdices 
existing  against  him,  he  assumed  the  name  of  G.  T.  Ray- 
nal ;  under  which  he  obtained  all  the  fame  that  was  refuscfl 
to  thiibcrt  The  chief  of  these  works,  was  '^  De  la  forc^ 
pobJique  consid^£e  sioustoosaes  rapports.**  In  his  last  ill« 
n^s,  the  iojusuce  done  to  him  still  pjpeyed  on  his  mind, 
and  he  frequently  exclaimed  ^^  They  will  one  time  k:now 
me,  And  4o  me  justice!'*  He  died  May  6,  J 7^90,  of  ^ 
almost  broken  heart,  at  the  early  age  of  ibrty-seven.  A 
most  flattering  mark  of  esteem  and  respect  was  paid  to  hjs 
memory,  by  the  regiment  of  Neustrie,  which  he  bad  com- 
manded ten  y^rs;  the  officers  and  o^enunanimouslv  yotii^, 
a  letter  of  condolence  to  his  widow>  who  published  his 
"  German  Tow,*'  in  1«03.* 

GUICCIARDIN^  ^FM;bici$),  the  «elebraUd  historian 
jo£  Italy,  was  descended  »(  an  ancient  and  nohle  f^ouly  ^ 

>  life  pre^4  to  hii  Cernyui  Toor. 
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FioreQce,  where  he  was  bom  March  6,  1482,    Hit  father, 
Peter  GuicciardiDiip  an  eminent  lawyer,  bred  up  bis  spn 
in  bis  own  profession ;  in  which  design  he  sent  him,  in 
1498,  to  attend  the  lectures  of  M.  Jacobo  Modesti,  ai 
Carmignano,  who  read  upon  Justinian^s  Institutes  at  Floo 
rence,  bat  bis  son  submitted  to  this  resolution  with  some 
reluctance.    He  had  an  uncle  who  was  archdeacon  of  thf 
metropolitan  church  of  Florence,  and  bishop  of  Cortona  ; 
and  the  prospect  of  succeeding  to  these  benefices,  which 
yielded  near  1500  ducats  a  year,  had  fired  the  ambition  of 
the  nephew.    He  had  hopes  of  rising  from  such  a  founda^ 
tion  through  richer  preferments  by  degrees  to  the  highest^ 
that  of  a  cardinal ;  and  the  reversion  of  the  uncle's  places 
might  have  been  easily  obtained.     But,  though  his  father 
bad  five  sons,  he  could  not  think  of  placing  any  of  them  ia 
the  church,  where  he  thought  there  was  great  neglect  iu, 
the  discipline.     Francis  proceeded  therefore  with  vigour 
in  the  study  of  the  law,  and  took  his  degrees  at  Pisa,  ioi 
160S ;  but,  looking  upon  the  canon  law  as  of  little  im<- 
portance,  he  chose  to  be  doctor  of  the  civil  law  only.  The 
same  year  he  was  appointed  a  professor  of  the  institutes  at 
Florence,  with  a  competent  salary  for  those  times.     He 
was  now  no  more  than  twenty-three  years  of  age,  yet  soon 
established  a  reputation  superior  to  all  the  lawyers  his  con** 
temporaries,  and  had  more  business  than  any  of  them.    Iir 
1 506  he  married  Maria,  daughter  of  Everardo  Salviati,  by 
far  the  greatest  man  in  Florence;  and,  in  1507,  was  chosen 
standing  counsellor  to  several  cities  of  the  republic.    Two 
years  after  he  was  appmnted  advocate  of  the  Florentine 
chapter,  a  post  of  great  honour  and  dignity,  which  had 
been  always  filled  with  the  most  learned  counsellors  in  the 
city;  and,  in  1509,  be  was  elected  advocate  of  the  order 
pf  Calmaldoli. 

He  continued  thus  employed  in  the  proper  business  of 
)iis  profession  till  1511;  but  that  year  the  orisis  of  the 
public  affairs  gave  occasion  to  call  forth  his  abilities  for 
«iore  important  matters.  The  Florentines  were  thrown 
into  ^reat  difficulties  by  the  league,  which  the  French  and 
Spaniards  had  entered  into  against  the  pope.  Perplexed 
about  their  choice  to  remain  neuter  or  engage  in  the 
league,  they  had  recourse  to  our  advocate,  whom  they  sent 
umbassador  to  Ferdinand,  king  of  l^ain,  to  treat  of  tbi3 
matter;  and  at  the  same  time  charged  him  with  other 
r^S^m  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  state.    With  thi^ 
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character  he  left  l^lorence  in  1512,  and  arriving  safely  at 
Bruges,  where  his  Spanish  majesty  then  resided,  remained 
two  years  at  that  court*     Here  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
exerting  and  improving  bis  ttClents  as  a  statesman.     Many 
events  happened  in  that  time,  the  consequences  whereof 
tame  within  his  province  to  negociate;  such  as  the  taking 
^nd  plundering  Ravenna  and  Prato  by  the  Spaniards,  the 
deposing  of  Piero  Soderini,    and  the  restoration  of  the 
family  of  Medici.    In  these  and  several  other  occurrences, 
which  happenefd  at  that  time,  he  adopted  such  measures, 
and  with  such  address,  that  the  republic  found  no  occasion 
to  employ  any  other  minister;  and  the  king  testified  his 
satisfaction  by  a  great  quantity  of  fine-wrought  plate,  which 
lie  presented  to  him  at  his  departure.     On  his  arrival  at 
Florence  in  1514,  he  was  received  with  uncommon  marks 
of  honour;  and,  in  1515,  constituted  advocate  of  the  con- 
sistory by  L6o  X.  at  Cortona.     The  pope's  favours  did  not 
'Stop  here.     Guicciardini's  extraordinary  abilities,  with  a 
hearty  devotion  to  the  interest  of  the  church,  were  quali- 
fications of  necessary  use  in  the  ecclesiastical  state.     Leo, 
therefore,  that  he  might  reap  the  full  advantage  of  them, 
sent  for  him  not  long  after  to  Rome,  resolving  to  employ 
him  where  his  talents  might  be  of  most  service.     In  1518, 
when  Modena  and  Reggio  were  in  great  danger  of  being 
lost,  he  was  appointed  to  the  government  of  <those  cities, 
and  proved  himself  equal  to  the  charge. 

His  merit  in  this  government  recommended  him,  in 
1521,  to  that  of  Parma,  whence  he  drove  away  the  French^ 
and  confirmed  the  Parmesans  in  their  obedience  ;  and  this 
at  a  time  when  the  holy  see  was  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Leo,  and  the  people  he  commanded  full  of  fears,' disheart-* 
ened,  and  unarmed.  He  retained  the  saitne  post  under 
Adrian  VI.  to  whom  he  discovered  the  dangerous  designs 
of  Alberto  Pio  da  Carpi,  and  got  him  removed  from  the 
government  of  Reggio  and  Rubiera.  Clement  VIL  on  his 
exaltation  to  the  pontificate,  confirmed  him  in  that  govern- 
ment. This  pope  was  of  the  house  of  Medici,  to  which 
Guicciardini  was  particularly  attached  ;  and,  in  return,'  we 
find  hii^  presently  raised  to  the  highest  dignities  in  the 
ecclesiastical  state.  Having  in  1523  prevented  the  duke 
of  Ferrara  from  seizing  Modena,  the  pope,  in  acknow* 
ledgement  thereof,  not  only  made  him  governor  of  that 
city,  iMit  constituted  him  president  of  Romagna,  with^n<^ 
limited  authority.    This  was  s^  post  of  great  dignity  and 
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power,  yet  as  factions  then  ran  very  high,  the  situatioa 
was  both  laborious  and  daiigerous.  However,  he  not  only 
by  his  prudence  overcame  all  these  difficulties,  but  found 
means,  in  the  midst  of  them,  to  improve  the  conveniences 
and  delight  of  the  inhabitants.  Their  towns  which  lay  al- 
most in  rubbish,  he  embellished  with  good 'houses  and 
stately  buildings  ;  a  happiness,  of  which  they  were  so  sen- 
sible,  that  it  rendered  the  name  of  Guicciardini  dear  to 
them,  and  they  were  overjoyed,  when,  after  a  farther  pro- 
motion of  Francis,  they  understood  he  was  to  be  succeeded 
in  his  governinent  by  bis  brother.    This  happened  June  6, 

1526,  when  the  pope,  by  a  brief,  declared  him  lieutenant- 
general  of  all  his  troops  in  the  ecclesiastical  state,  with 
authority  over  his  forces  in  other  parts  also,  that  were  un» 
der  the  commaad  of  any  captain-general.  It  has  been 
observed,  that  he  was  the  chief  favourite  of  pope  Clement, 
and  his  present  situation  is  a  most  illustrious  proof  of  that 
remark.  This  post  of  lieutenant-general  of  the  forces, 
added  to  what  he  held  in  the  civil  government,  were  the 
highest  dignities  which  his  holiness  could  bestow :  but  this 
honour  was  yet  more  iiicreased  by  the  command  of  the 
confederate  army,  which  was  given  him  soon  after ;  for,  in 

1527,  he  ted  these  joint  forces  to  Ravenna,  and  relieved 
that  country,  then  threatened  with  entire  destruction.  The 
^ame  year  he  also  quelled  a  dangerous  iasurrection  in  Flo- 
rence, when  the  army  of  the  league  was  there  under  the 
command  of  the  constable  of  Bourbon. 

.  In  1531  the  pope  made  him  governor  of  Bologna,  con- 
trary to  all  former  precedents,  that  city  having  never  before 
been  committed  to  the  hands  of  a*  layman.  Jle  was  in  this 
post  when  his  holiness  met  Charles  V.  there,  in  December 
1532;  and  he  assisted  at  the  pompous  coronation  of  the 
said  emperor,  on  St.  Matthias's  day  following.  This  so- 
lemnity was  graced  with  the  presence  of  several  princes, 
who  all  shewed  our  governor  particular  marks  of  respect, 
every  one  courting  his  company,  for  the  sake  of  his  in* 
structive  conversation.  He  had  at  this  time  laid  the  plan 
of  his  history,  and  made  some  progress  in  it ;  which  coming 
to  the  ears  of  the  emperor  before  he  left  Bologna,  his  im* 
perial  majesty  gave  orders,  when  Guicciardini  should  at* 
tend  his  levee,  to  admit  him  into  bis  dressing-room,  where 
be  conversed  with  him  on  the  subject  of  his  history.  Sd 
particu.lar  a  distinction  gave  umbrage  to  some  persons  of 
Quality  and  officers  of  tbe^army,  who  had,  waited  many. 
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dsyB  for  sii  audience.  The  emperor,  being  informed  dt 
the  piqae^  took  Guiceiardini  by-  the  hand,  and,  entering 
into  the  drawing-room,  addrened  the  company  in  these 
terms :  '^  -Gentlemen,  I  am  told  yon  diink  it  strange  that 
Goiceiardini  sbonid  ha?e  admission  to  me  before  your^ 
ielres ;  but  I  desire  yon  would  consider,  that  in  one  hoar 
I  can  create  a  hundred  nobles,  and  a  like  number  of  offi-^ 
eers  in  the  army  j  but  I  shall  not  be  able  to  produce  such 
an  historian  in  twenty  years.  To  what  purpose  serve  tibe 
pains  you  take  to  discharge  your  respective  functions  ho- 
nourably, either  in  the  camp  or  cabinet,  if  an  account  of 
your  conduct  is  not  to  be  transmitted  to  posterity  for  the 
instruction  of  your  descendants?  Who  are  they  that  have 
informed  mankind  of  the  heroic  actions  of  your  great  an- 
cestors, but  historians?  It  is  necessary  then  to  honour 
the^n,  that  they  may  be  ei^couraged  to  convey  the  know- 
lecfge  of  your  illustrious  deeds  to  futurity.  Thus,  gentle- 
men, you  ought  neither  to  be  offended  nor  surprised  at  my 
legard  for  Guiceiardini,  since  you  have  as  much  interest 
in  his  province  as  myself/* 

Guiceiardini  did  not  remain  continually  at  Bologna,  but 
divided  his  dme  between  that  city  and  Florence.  In  Feb- 
ruary this  year,  he  sent  a  letter  of  instructions  to  Florence; 
and  in  April  received  orders  from  the  Pope  to  reform  the 
state  there,  and  to  put  Alessandro  in  the  possession  of  the 
government.  Wise  and  prudent,  however,  as  he  was, 
discontents  and  faction  at  length  arose.  As  long  as  Cle- 
ment satin  the  papal  chair,  the  discontented  murmurefl  only 
in  private ;  but  upon  that  Pope's  death,  in  1 634,  the  dis-^ 

gast  shewed  itself  openly :  two  noblemen  in  particular, 
astelli  and  Pepoli,  who  till  then  had  been  fugitives,  en- 
tered the  city  at  noon -day,  with  a  retinue  of  several  of 
their  friends,  and  some  outlawed  persons,  well  armed. 
The  governor,  looking  upon  this  as  done  in  contempt  of 
his  person,  meditated  how  to  revenge  the  affiront  One 
evening  two  proscribed  felons,  under  Pepoli*s  protection, 
were  taken  up  by  the  officers  as  they  were  walking  the 
streets,  and  carried  to  prison:  and  Guiceiardini,  without, 
any  farther  process,  ordered  them  to  be  immediately  exe-^ 
cuced.  Pepoli,  highly  incensed,  assembled  a  number  of 
bis  friends,  and  was  going  in  quest  of  the  governor  to  seek 
his  revenge,  when  the  senate  sent  some  their  members  to 
desire  him  to  rettim  home,  and  not  to  occasion  a  tumult^ 
whkh,  for  feav  of  disobliging  that  body,  he  complied  with. 
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It  was  this  good  disposition  6t  the  senate  towards  hiiMy 
which  prevailed  with  Guicciardini  to  temain  in  the  govert^ 
ment  after  the  death  of  Clement.  He  foresaw  that  ihd 
people  would  no  longer  submit  to  his  eomrnands,  and 
therefore  had  resolved  to  quit  the  eovernment ;  bilit  ih^ 
senate,  considering  that  many  disorders  might  happen,  If 
they  were  left  without  a  governor  in  the  time  of  the  v^^tit 
*66>  hegged  him  to  continue,  promising  that  he  should 
have  all  the  assistance  requisite.  To  this  he  at  last  cOn'« 
sented ;  and,  with  true  magnanimity  and  firmtiess  6f  miild^ 
despising  the  danger  that  threatened  him,  remained  ift  the 
city,  till  he  understood  that  a  neW  governor  was  appointed, 
when  he  resolved  to  quit  the  place.  Some  time  after  bi^ 
arrival  in  Florence,  upon  the  death  of  the  duk^,  he  had 
influence  enough  in  the  senate  to  procure  the  election  of 
Cosmo,  son  of  John  de  Medici,  to  succeed  in  the  soVe- 
teigiuty.  But,  though  he  had  interested  himself  so  nluch 
in  tne  elecuon,  yet  he  so6b  quitted  the  court,  and  meddled 
in  public  affairs  no  farther  than  by  giving  his  advice  occa-» 
aionally,  when  required.  He  was  now  past  fifty,  an  age 
when  business  becomes  disgusting  to  persons  of  a  reflecting 
turn.  His  chief  wish  was,  that  he  might  live  long  enough, 
in  a  quiet  recess,  to  finish  his  history.  In  this  resolution 
be  retired  to  his  delightful  <iountry-seat  at  Emma,  where 
he  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  the  work ;  nor  could  he  be 
drawn  from  it  by  all  the  intreaties  and  advantageous  ofFera 
that  were  made  him  by  pope  Paul  III.  who,  in  the  midst  t)f 
his  retirement,  passing  from  Nice'  to  Florence,  earnestly 
solicited  our  historian,  first  in  person,  then -by  letters,  and 
at  last  by  the  mediation  of  cardinal  Ducci,  to  come  to 
Home.  But  he  was  proof  s^inst  all  solicitations,  and,  ex- 
cusing himself  in  a  handsome  manner  to  his  holiness,  ad- 
herea  closely  to  his  great  design ;  so  that,  though  be  en» 
joyed  this  happy  tranquillity  a  few  years  only,  yet  in  that 
time  be  brought  his  history  to  a  conclusion ;  and  bad  re* 
vised  the  whole,  except  the  four  last  books  *,  when  he  was 
seized  with  a  fever.  May  2t,  1540,  of  which  he  died. 

As  to  the  productions  of  his  pen,  his  history  claims  the 
first  place.  It  would  be  tedious  to  produce  all  the  enco- 
miums bestowed  upon  it  by  persons  of  the  first  character  : 
Bolingbroke  calls  him  *^  The  admirable  historian  ;^'  and 
says,  he  "  should  not  scruple  to  prefer  him  to  Thucydides 

*  This  is  the  xeMbn  why  we  see  no  ni6re  that  16  books  in  all  the'firftt  ectiUong 
of  his  hiftoiyi  pwbiished  by  his  nephtw. 
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in  every  respect.^'     In  bim  are  found  all  the  transactionf 
of  that  sera,  in  which  the  study  of  history  ought  to  begin  ;^ 
as  he  wrote  in  that  point  of  time  when  those  events  and  re- 
volutions began,  that  have  produced  so  vast  a  change  in 
the  manners,  customs,   and  interests,    of  particiilar  na» 
tions;  and  in  the  policy,  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  of  those 
parts  of  the  world.     And,  as  Guicciardini  lived  in  thosa 
days,  and  was  employed  both  in  the  field  and  cabinet,  he 
had  all  opportunities  of  furnishing  himself  with  materiaU 
for  his  history :  in  particular,  he  relates  at  length  the  vari- 
ous causes,  which  brought  about  the  great  change  in  reli- 
gion by  the  reformation;   shews  by  what  accidents  the 
French  kings  were  enabled  to  become  masters  at  home, 
and  to  extend  themselves  abroad ;  discovers  the  origin  of 
the  splendor  of  Spain  in  the  fifteenth  century,  by  the  mar- 
riage pf  Ferdinand  and  Isabella;  the  total  expulsion  of 
the  Moors,  and  the  discovery  of  the  West-Indies.     Lastly^ 
in  respect  to  the  empire,  he  gives  an  account  of  that 
change  which  produced  the  rivalship  between  the  two  great 
powers  of  .France  and  Austria ;  whence  arose  the  notion  of 
a  balance  of  poiver,  the  preservation  whereof  has  been  the 
principal  care  of  all  the  wise  councils  of  Europe,  and  is  so 
^o  this  day.     Of  this  history  sir  William  Jones  says,  *'  It  is 
the  most  authentic  I  believe  (may  I  add,  I  fear)  that  ever 
ms  composed.     I  believe  it,  because  the  historian  was  an 
^Ctor  in  his  terrible  drama,  and  personally  knew  the  prin- 
cipal performers  in  it;  and  I  fear  it,  because  it  exhibits, 
the  woeful  picture  of  society  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries." 

Guicciardini  has,  .however,  some  defects.  He  is  ac- 
cused of  being  tedious  and  particular,  and  that  he  now  and 
then  indulges  reflections,  and  retards  the  events  which,  in 
liistory,  should  be  ever  hastening  towards  the  catastrophe.. 
^  Yet  although  fastidious  or  indolent  readers  may  complaiit^ 
of  this,  there  is  throughout  the  whole  work,  especially  iiv 
the  first  five  hooks,  a  preparation  of  incidents,  that,  in-^ 
stead  of  being  prolix,  the  reader  can  scarce  lay  down  the 
book  without  an  ardent  desire  of  knowine  what  foUows^, 
next;  and  the  worst  that  can  be  said  of  his  speeches  is,^ 
that  they  are  fine  political  harangues,  improperly  placed.. 
Another  -objection,  however,  has  been  thought  to  have 
inore  weight,  if  indeed  it  be  not  as  sir  William  Jones  fears. 
a  correct  picture  of  society  at  that,  time,  namely,  that  he 
i:epresents  ail  the  actions  of  his  personages  as  arising  frooii 
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t)^3  motiyes/  and  the  persons  who  figure  diost  in  hiis  drama 
are  almost  all  knaves  or  fools,  politic  betrayers,  or  bluster- 
ing ideots.  Upon  the  wbole^  however,  Guicciardini  ntn&t 
be  allowed  the  first  of  the  historians  of  Italy,  a  coutitiy 
wbieh  has  produced  Machiavelli  and  Daviia,  Nani  and 
Muratori. 

Of  this  history  there  have  been  various  editions,  atnd  It 
has  been  translated  into  various  languages,  particularly 
into  English,  by  the  chevalier  Austin  Parke  Goddard,  lO 
vols.  8vo,  1754,  &c.  The  original  was  first  published  by 
Guicciafdini's  nephew  Agnolo,  at  Florence  in  1561,  fblio. 
But  this  edition  comprehends  only  the  first  sixteen  books^ 
as  we  have  remarked,  and  is  besides  defective  by  the  omis- 
sion of  several  passages  of  importance.  The  four  additional 
books  were  published  by  Seth  Viotti  at  Parma  in  1564, 
and  the  passages  omitted  have  been  published  separately 
in  the  work  entitled  ^^Thuanus  restitutus,  sive  sylloge,  &c. 
cum  Francisci  Guicciardini  paralipomenis,**  Amst.  1663. 
It  was  afterwards  often  re*pririted  complete,  but  in  1775, 
appeared  an  edition  at  Friburg,  in  4  vols.  4to,  professedly 
printed  from  the  manuscript,  reviewed  and  cofre(5ted  by 
the  author,  which  is,  or  was,  in  the  library  of  Magliabec- 
,chi  at  Florence.  This,  of  course,  seems  entitled  to  the 
preference. 

Guicciardini  wrote  several  other  pieces,  as  ^*  The  Sack- 
ing of  Rome  ;*'  '*  Considerations  on  State-Afiatrs  ;*'  <<  Coun- 
cils and  Admonitions^^*  and  there  are  extant  several  of  his 
**  Law-Cases/'  with  his  opinion,  preserved  in  the  famous 
library  of  Signtor  Carlo  Tomaso  Strozzi ;  and  an  episile  in 
verse,  which  has  giv^n  him  a  place  among  the  Tuscan 
poets,  in  the  account  of  them  by  Crescimbeni.  It  were  to 
be  wished,  that  we  could  look  into  hi» correspondence ;  but 
all  his  letters,  by  fitital  negligence,  have  perished ;  our  curio- 
sity in  that  point  can  only  be  satisfied  by  som6  written  to 
him :  part  of  these  are  from  cardinal  Pietro  Bembo,  secre-^ 
tary  to  pope  Leo  X-  and  are  to  be  seen  in  his  printed  let- 
ters ;  and  ohers  from  Barnardo  Tasso.  Bembo^s  letters' 
shew,  that  his  correspondent  possessed  the  agreeable  art  of 
winning  the  affections  both  of  private  persons  and  princes. 
Guicciardini  was  survived  by  his  wife  (who  lived  till  1559) 
and  three  daughtere.  Two  married  into  the  family  of  Cap' 
poni,  and  the  third  into  that  of  Ducci.  ^ 

I  Life  prefixed  to  Goddard'f  Translation. — Gen.  Diet.— *>Niceron,  to!.  XVIt, 
-^Tiraboschi.—Roscpe's  Leo.— Saxii  Onoma^t. 

Vol.  XVI.  G  a 
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GUICCIARDINI  (Lewis),  nephew  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  Florence  in  1521,  and  wai. educated  with  a 
view  to. general  scienoe,  in  the  pursait  of  which  he  gaVe 
the  preference  to  mathematics,  geography,  and  history. 
Aboutl550  he  took  up  his  residence  in  the  Low- Countries, 
where  he  continued  till  his  death,  March  22,  1589.  He 
was  author  of  many  works,  of  which  the  principal  is  **  A 
Description  of  the  Low  Countries,'*  which  is  in  great 
esteem  for  the  accuracy  of  its  relations.  His  other  works 
are  **  Commentaries  on  tbe  AflPairs  of  Europe,  particularly 
in  the  Low  Countries,  from  1529  to  1560.''  **  Remarka- 
ble words  and  actions  of  Princes,"  &c.  ^^  Hours  of  Amuse- 
ment ;"  and  a  collection  of  the  precepts  and  maxims  of  his 
illustrious  relation.  He  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of 
Antwerp,  where  an  honourable  inscription  is  placed  to  his 
memory.  ^ 

GUICHENON  (Samuel),  an  ingenious  and  judicious 
French  historian  in  tbe  seventeenth  century,  was  a  natire 
of  M&con,  and  advocate  at  Bourg»en*Brasse.  He  distin* 
guished  himself  by  his  works,  and  was  loaded  with  favours 
from  the  duke  of  Savoy  for  bis  excellent  *^  Hist  Genealo«- 
gique  de  la  Maison  Roy  ale  de  Savoie,''  1660,  2  vols, 
i^l.  He  died  September  8,  1664,  aged  57,  after  having  em-* 
braced  tbe  Catholic  religion  ;  and  left,  besides  the  work 
above-mentioned,  ^*  Une  Suite  Chronologique  des  Eveques 
de  Belley,"  4to.  **  Hist,  de  Brasse  et  de  Bugey,"  1650, 
fol.  much  esteemed^  and  **  Hist  de  la  Principaut^  de 
Dombes,"  never  printed ;  also  a  collection  of  the  most  re« 
piarkable  acts  and  titles  of  the  Province  of  Brasse  and 
Bugey,  entitled  ^^  Bibliotheca  Sebnsiana,"  1666,  4to.* 

GUIDI  (Alexander),  an  Italian  poet,  was  born  at  Pa-* 
via,  in  Milan,  1650,  and  sent  to  Parma  at  sixteen  years  of 
age.  His  uncommon  talents  for  poetry  recommended  him 
sf}  powerfully  at  court,  that  be  received  great  encourage- 
ment from  the  duke.  He  composed  some  pieces  at  thar 
Ume,  which,  though  they  savoured  of  the  bad  taste  then 
prevailing,  yet  shewed  genius,  and  a  capacity  for  better 
things.  He  had  afterwards  a  desire  tp  see  Rome,  and,  in 
163.3,  gqing  thither  by  tbe  permission  of  the  duke. of 
Parma,  and  being  already  known .  by  his  poems,  found  no 
diHiculty  in  being  introduced  to  persons  of  the  first  distine- 
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\ioti;  Among  others,  Chtistina  queen  of  Sweden  i/Msfaed* 
ibsieebim;  and  was  so  pleased  with  a  poem,  which  he  ' 
iGOftiposed  at  her  request^  that  she  had  a  gretit  desire  to  ret 
tain  him  at  het  coulrt.  The  term  allowed  him  by  the  duke 
being  expired,  he  returned  to  Parma;  but  the  queen  hav-^ 
ing  signified  her  desire  to  that  princess  resident  at  Rome^- 
and  the  duke  being  acquainted  with  it>  i&uidi  was  sent  back 
to  Rome  in  May  1685^ 

His  abod^  in  this  city  v^tbls  highly  advant&geoos  to  him; 
for,  being  received  into  the  academy  which  was  held  at 
the  queen  of  Sweden's,  he  became  acqoainted  with  several 
of  the  learned  who  were  members  of  it^  He  began  then 
to  read  the  poems  of  Dante,  Petrarch>  and  Cbiabf ara ; 
which  reformed  the  bad  taste  he  had  contracted.  The 
Ireading  of  these  and  other  good  authors  entirely  changed 
bis  manner  of  writing ;  and  the  pieces  he  wrote  afterwards 
were  of  quite  a  different  style  and  taste.  Though  the 
tqueen  of  Sweden  was  very  kind  to  him,  and  obtained  a 
good  benefice  for  him  from  Innocent  XL  yet  he  did  not 
tease  to  feel  the  esteem  of  his  master  the  duke  of  Parraa^ 
but  received  from  hitfi  a  pension,  which  was  paid  very 
punctually^  The  death  of  his  royal  patroness  happened  in 
i6S9y  but  be  did- not  leave  Rome ;  for  the  duke  of  Parma 
gave  him  an  apartment  in  his  palace  there,  and  his  loss  was 
abundantly  reeompensed  by  the  liberality  of  many  persons 
of  quality.  In  July  1691,  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
academy  of  Arcadi  at  Rome>  under  the  name  of  Erilo 
Cleoneo>  nine  months  after  its  foundation^  bnd  was  One  of 
its  chief  ornaments.  Clement  XI.  who  knew. him  well,  and 
did  him  kind  offices  while  he  was  a  cardinal,  continuejd  his 
favours  to  him  after  he  was  raised  to  the  pontificate. 

In  1709^  he  took  a  journey  to  his  own  country,  to  settle 
fome  private  aflairs.  He  was  there  when  the  emperol: 
made  a  new  regulation  for  the  sta^e  of  Miia^),  which  waft 
vei^y  grievous  to  it  (  and  haying  political  talents>  was  em^ 
ployed  to  represent  to  prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  the  incon<^ 
Veniences  and  burden  of  this  reguh|tton>  prince  £ugeoe 
being  then  governor  of  the  country,  and  deputed  by  the 
Emperor  to  manage  the  affain  For  this  purpose  Guidi 
drew  up  a  memorial^  which  was  thought  so  just  and  argu^ 
mentative,  that  the  sew  regulation  was  immediately  re«- 
voked.  The  service  be  did  his  country,  in  this  respect^ 
procured  him  a  mark  of  distinction  from  the  council  of 
Pavia;  whp^  in  It  10,  onrolled  him  in  the  list  of  nobliss 
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and  decuridns  of  the  towu.  He  was  now  solely  intent  uponr 
returning  to  Rome ;  but  mad^  his  will  firsts  as  if  be  had 
foreseen  what  was  shortly  to  happen  to  him.  Upon  his  ar« 
rival  there,  he  applied  himself  to  a  versification  of  six  bo-^ 
miUes  of  the  Pope,  which  be  caused  to  be  magnificently 
printed,  and  would  bare  presented  it  to  the  pontiff,  who 
was  then  at  Castel-Gandolfe«  With  this  view  he  set  out 
from  Rome  in  June  1712,  and  arrived  at  Frescati,  where 
he  was  seized  with  an  apoplectic  fit,  of  which  he  died  in  a 
few  hours,  aged  almost  sixty-two.  His  body  was  carried 
back  to  Rome,  and  interred  in  the  church  of  St.  Onuphrius, 
near  Tasso. 

Though  nature  had  been  very  kind  to  his  inner-»mau,  yet 
she  bad  not  been  so  to  his  outer ;  for  he  was  deformed 
both  before  and  behind;  his  head,  which. was  unreason- 
ably large,  did  not  bear  a  just  proportion  to  his  body^ 
which  was  small ;  and  he  was  blind  of  his  right  eye.  In 
recompense,  however,  for  these  bodily  defects,  be  pos« 
sessed  very  largely,  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  He  was  not 
learned,  but  be  had  a  great  deal  of  wit  and  judgment.'  His 
taste  lay  for  heroic  poetry,  and  be  had  an  aversion  to  any 
thing  free  or  satirical.  His  taste  is  original,  though  we 
may  .sometimes  perceive  that  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Chia- 
brara,  were  his  models. 

Though  the  writers  of  his  life  tell  us  of  somie  prose  piece 
before  it,  yet  the  first  production  we  know  of  is  **  Poesie 
Liriche,"  Parma,  1681;  which,  with  ^^  L'Amalasunta,^'  an 
opera,  printed  there  the  same  year,  he  afterwards  made 
no  account  of,  they  being  written  during  the  depravity  of 
his  taste.  In  1687  he  published  at  Rome,  ^<  Accad^mia 
per  musioa ;''  written  by  order  of  Christina  of  Sweden,  for 
an  entertainment,  which  that  princess  gave  to  the  earl  of 
Castlemain,  whom  James  II.  of  England  sent  ambassador 
to  Innocent  XI.  to  notify  his  accession  to  the  throne,  and 
to  implore  his  boliness's  assistance  in  reconciling  his  three 
kingdoms  to  Popery.  *^  L^Endimionedi  Erilo  Cleoneo,  pas« 
ior  Arcade,  con  un  discorso  di  Bione  Crateo  al  cardinale 
Albano.  In  Roma,  1692.'*  The  queen  of  Sweden  formed 
the  plan  of  this  species  of  pastoral,  ^nd  furnished  the  ati* 
tbor  with  some  sentiments,  as  well  as  with  some  lines,  which 
are  marked  with  commas  to  distinguish  them  from  the  rest. 
The  discourse  annexed, ,  to  point  out  the  beauties  of  the 
pi^ce,  was  written  by  John  Vincent  Gravina.  "  Le  Rime," 
Roma,  1704.    In  this  he  declares^  that  he  rejects  all  his 
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workS|  which  had  appeared  before  these  poems,  except 
his  *'  L'£ndiiirione.''  <<  Sei  Omelie  di  M.  S.  Clemente  XL 
Spiegate  in  versi/*  Roma,  1712,  folio,  a  very  magnificent 
work,  and  adorned  with  cuts,  but  not  properly  either  a 
version  or  a  paraphrase,  the  author  having  only  taken  oc- 
casion, from  some  passages  in  these  homilies,  to  compose 
verses  according  to  his  own  genius  and  taste. 

In  1726  was  published  at  Verona,  in  12mo,  '^  Po^sie 
d'AIessandro  Guidi  non  piu  raccolte.  Con  la  sua  vita  no- 
vamente  scritta  dal  signer  Canonico  Crescimbeni*  E  con 
due  Ragionamenti  di  Vincenzo  Gravina,  non  piu  divulgati.'* 
This  is  a  collection  of  his  printed  poems  and  MSS.  includ- 
ing the  pieces  which  he  had  recited  before  the  academy  of 
the  Arcadi  upon  various  subjects.  ^ 

GUIDICCIONI  (John),  an  Italian  poet,  was  born  at 
Lucca  in  1550.  Having  received  an  excellent  education, 
he  was  introduced  to  the  service  of  cardinal  Alexander  Far- 
nese,  afterwards  pope  Paul  III.  He  became  very  intimate 
with  Annibal  Caro,  and  with  many  other  men  of  letters  at 
Rome.  When  bis  patron  was  elevated  to  the  popedom,  he 
was  made  governor  of  the  city,  and  bishop  of  Fossombroue. 
I«  1535  he  was  sent  nuncio  to  the  emperor  Charles  V; 
whom  he  accompanied  in  his .  expedition  to  Tun  is,  ^  and  on 
other  journeys.  H&was,  about  1539,  made  president  of 
Roraagna,  and  afterwards  commissary-general  of  the  pon- 
tifical army,  and  governor  of  the  Marche.  So  well  did  he 
act  his  part  in  all  these  employments,  that  he  would  have 
been  raised  co  the  dignity  of  cardinal  had  he  not  been  car- 
ried oiF  by  a  disease  in  1541.  He  was  author  of  an  oration 
to  the  republic  of  Lucca,  of  many  letters,  and  of  a  number 
of  poems  which  gave  him  a  high  reputation.  His  works 
have  been  several  times  printed.  The  best  edition  is  that 
of  1749-r-50,  2  vols.  4to.* 

GUIDO  (Reni).  a  very  celebrated  artist,  was  bom  at 
Bologna  in  1574,  and  early  in  life  became  the  pnpil  of 
Denis  Calvert,  a  Fleming ;  but  he  afterwards  entered  the 
school  of  the  Carrac^i  at  Bologna,  and  is  by  many  consi- 
dered as  their  principal  pupil,  and  none  but  Domenichino 
would  have  been  entitled  to  dispute  that  praise  with  him, 
if  his  astonishing  work  of  the  communion  of  St  Jerome 
bad  been  equally  supported  by  his  other  labours.    The 

1  Niceron,  vol.  XXVII.^TirabcMc)it.— ^Fabronl  VUc  Italoranu 
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Camcci,  however,  were  too  jealous  to  rejoice  in  the  ex* 
traordiiifiiy  progress  of  Guido,  who  threatened  to  rival  at 
least,  if  not  surpass,  their  own  clainu  to  public  applaud, 
and  Ludovico  disgracefully  attempted  to  depreciate  his 
pupil  by  opposing  Guercino  to  him,  while  Annibal  himself 
is  said  to. have  censured  Albani  for  having  conducted  Guido 
thither,  alarmed  at  bis  aspiring  talents,  bi^  graceful  man-f 
per^  and  ambitious  desire  to  excel. 
.  It  is  not,  however,  in  their  style  that  he  wnought,  but  he 
chose  for  himself  bis  objects  and  manner  of  imitation ;  and 
)iis  various  styles  exhibit  how  anxiously  be  sought  for  fame } 
at  one  time  imitating  Paaserotti,  at  another  Carravaggio, 
#nd  then,  stimulated  by  a  remark  of  A.  Carracci,  framing 
one  for  himself ;  the  reverse  of  Carravaggto's,  all  gentle-r 
iiess  and  softness*  Skilful  in  execution,  he  had  no  difS* 
culty  in  imitating  whatever  be  desired :  his  pencil  waa 
light,  aqd  his  touch  free  and  delicate  ;  and  he  took  great 
pains  to  finish  bis  pictures ;  not  with  minute  det^rtl,  but 
with  great  roundness  in  the  figures,  correct  arrangement 
of  the  folds  of  his  draperies,  which  he  perfectly  undern 
stood,  and  made  gre^l  use  of  in  filling  up  bis  canvas,  and 
the  most  careful  management  of  all  the  inferior  parts.  The 
beauty  he  gave  to  his  females,  he  sought  for  in  the  antique^ 
and  the  group  of  Niobe  particularly.  He  has  frequently, 
expressed  the  pathetic  and  the  tender.  One  of  his  heads^^ 
formerly  the  property  of  earl  Moira,  and  now  in  possession 
pf  the  venerable  president  of  the  royal  academy,  exhibits 
our  Saviour  with  the  crown  of  thorns  upon  his  head,  and 
has  been  admirably  engtaved  by  Sharp.  It  is  not  possible 
for  painting  to  go  beyond  it  in  the  perfect  attainment  of 
its  object,  the^  expression  of  pious  resignation  under  acute 
suffering  of  mind  and  b.od}'^,  with  beauty  and  truth  of  cha^ 
racter.  Mr.  Fuseli,  in  his  late  edition  of  Pilkington,  has 
given  justly  the  character  of  the  generality  of  Guidons 
works ;  he  says,  ^^  his  attitudes  seldom  ^levt^te  themselves 
to  the  fine  expression  and  graceful  sim|^ltcity  of  the  face  \ 
the  grace  of  Guido  is  the  grace  of  theatre;  the  mode,  not 
the  motive,  determines  the  action  :  his  Magdalens  weep  ta 
b^  seen,  his  Hero  throws  herself  over  Leander,  Herodias 
|iol(is  the  head  of  her  victim,  his  Lucretias  stab  themselves, 
with  the  studied  airs,  and  ambitious  postures,  of  huskined 
heroines  ;  it  would,  however,  be  unjust  not  to  allow  there 
are  exceptions  from  this  affectation  in  his  works.  Helei> 
departing  with  Paris,  is  one  which  alone  might  atone  fpi* 
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«very  other  blemish*  In  her  di?ine  face,  the  sublime 
purity  of  the  Niobe  is  mixed  wi^  the  charms  of  the  Venos> 
the  wife,  the  mother,  give  indeed  wky  to  the  lover ;  but 
fipread  a  soft  Hielancboly  which  tempers  her  fervour  with 
dignity.  This  expression  is  supported  by  the  careless  un- 
coosciotts  elegance  of  her  attitude,  whilst  that  of  Paris, 
stately,  courteous,  insipid,  gives  him  more  the  air  of  an 
ambassador^  attending  her  as  proxy,  than  that  of  a  lover 
carrying  her  off  for  himself.*' 

Many  of  Guido's  latter  performances  are  not  to  be  placed 
in  competition  with  those  which  he  painted  before  he  tin^ 
happily  fell  into  distressed  circumstances,,  by  an  insatiable 
appetite  to  gaming,  when  his  necessities  compelled  him  to 
work  for  immediate  subsistence,  and  he  contracted  a  habit 
of  painting  in  a  more  slight  and  negligent  manner,  without 
any  attention  to  his  honour  or  his  fame.  In  the  church  of 
St.  Philip  Neri,  at  Fano^  there  i&  a  grand  altar-piece  by 
Gaido,  representing  Christ  delivering  the  keys  to  St.  Pe- 
ter. The  head  of  our  Saviour  is  exceedingly  fine,  that  of 
St.  John  admirable ;  and  the  other  apostles  are  in  a  grand 
style,  full  of  elegance,  with  a  strong  expression ;  and  it 
is  well  preserved.  '  In  the  archiepiscopal  gallery  at  Milan^' 
is  a  St..  John,  wonderfully  tender  in  the  colourings  and  the 
graces  diffused  through  the  design  excite  the  admiration  of 
every  beholder.  At  Bologna,  in  the  Palazzo  Tanaro,  is  a 
most  beautiful  picture  of  the  Virgin,  the  infant  Jesus,  and 
St.  John;  in  which  the  heads  are  exquisitely  graceful,  and. 
the  draperies  in  a  grand  style.  .  But  in  the  Palazzo  Zam-' 
pieri  is  preserved  one  of  the  most  capital  paintings  of 
Guide :  the  subject  is,  the  Penitence  of  St.  Peter  after  de- 
nying Christ,  with  one  of  the  apostles  seeming  to  comfort 
him.  The  figures  are  as  large  as  life,  and  the  whole  is  of^ 
an  astonishing  beauty;  the  painter  having  shewn,  in  that 
single  performance,  the  art  of  painting  carried  to  its 
bigltest  perfection..  The  heads  are  nobly  designed,  the 
colouring  clear  and  precious,  and  the  expression  inioiitably 
just  and  natural. 

Great  were  the  honours  this  painter  received  from  Paul 
V.  from  all  the  cardinals  and  princes  of  Italyy  from  Lewis 
XIIL  of  France,  Philip  IV^  of  Spain,  .and  froai^the  king  of 
Poland  and  Sweden,  who,  besides  a  noble  reward,-  madei 
him  a  compliment^  in  a  letter  under  his  own  hand,  fer  an 
Europii  he  had  sent  him.  He  was  extremely  baiidsopfiQ. 
and  graceful  in  bis  person  ;  and  so  very  beautiful  in  bis 
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younger  dayt^  that  his  master  Ludovieo^  in  painting  big 
laogejs,  topk  bin  always  for  bis  model.  Nor  was  he  an 
angel  qoly  in  bis  looks,  if  we  may  believe  what  Gioseppino 
lold  the  pope,  when  he  asked  bis  opiniofi  of  Guidons  per- 
formances in  the  Capeila  Quirinale,  *^  Our  pictures/*  said 
)i^»  **  are  the  works  of  men^s  bands,  but  these  are  made  by 
hands  divine."  In  bis  behaviour  be  was  modest,  gentle, 
and  very  obliging ;  lived  In  great  splendour  both  at  Bo* 
logna  and  Rome ;  and  was  only  unhappy  in  bis  immoderate 
love  of  gaming.  To  this  in  his  latter  days  he  abandoned 
himself  so  entirely,  •  that  all  the  money  he  could  get  by  his 
pencil,  or  borrow  upon  interest^  was  too  little  to  supply  his 
losses :  and  he  was  at  last  reduced  to  so  poor  and  mean  a 
condition,  that  the  consideration  of  his  present  circum^ 
stances,  together  with  reflections  on  his  former  reputation 
and  high  manner  of  living,  brought  a  languishing  distem<i> 
per  on  him,  of  which  he  died  in  1642.' 

GUICNES  (Joseph  de),  an  eminent  oriental  scholar  in 
France,  was  born  at  Poincoise,  Oct.  19,  1721.  He  studied 
the  oriental  languages  under  the  celebrated  Stephen  Four- 
IDopt,  and  was  appointed  king's  interpreter  in  1741,  and  a 
member  of  the  academy  of  belles  lettres  in  1753.  Having 
minutely  investigated  the  Chinese  characters,  and  com* 
pared  them  with  those  of  other  languages,  he  fancied  he 
had  discovered  that  they  were  only  monograms  formed  of 
three  Egyptian  letters,  and  deduced  from  this  that  China 
bad  been  originally  peopled  by  an  Egyptian  colony.  The 
same  notion  bad  been  adopted  before  his  time  by  Huet, 
Kircher,  and  Moiran  ;  but  other  learned  men,  Deshaute* 
Tales,  Paw,  and  the  Chinese  missionaries,  have  fully  re- 
futed it.  De  Cuignes  was  for  thirty*five  years  engaged  in 
the  *^  Journal  des  S9avans,'^  which,  as  well  as  the  Memoirs 
of  the  academy  of  belles  lettres,  be  enriched  with  a  great 
number  of  learned  papers  on  the  reUgipn,  history,  and  phi- 
losophy, of  the  Egyptians  and  Chinese  Indians^  &c.  One 
very  important  service  he  rendered  his  country  by  disco- 
vering ibe  punches  and  matrices  of  the  oriental  types  which 
Savary  de  Breves,  ambassador  from  Henry  IV.  at  Constan- 
tinople, had  brought  into  France,  but  which  were  now  in 
such  a  state  that  Guignes  was  the  only  person  who  coulcl 
put  them  in  order,  and  give  instructions  for  using  then^. 

1  Ai^eiiTille,  toI.  IX.— PilkiD|[toD.-rRees'»  C7cloiModia.-»Srr  J.  IU^itoKl!l*4 
lirprks;  see  Into. 
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From  them  he  was  enabled  to  cast  fonts  of  the  Arabic, 
Turkish,  Persian,  Syriac,  Armenian,  Hebrew,  and  Chinese, 
acquisitions  of  great  consequence  to  his  inquiries.  With 
their  aid  he  passed  the  greater  part  of  bis  life  among  his 
books,  without  ambition  for  more  than  a  competence  suited 
to  bis  literary  wants.  In  bis  old  age,  however,  the  revolu* 
tion  deprived  him  even  of  this,  but  be  still  preserved  his 
cheerful  temper  and  independent  spirit  Some  help  be 
derived  from  a  legacy  of  3000  livres,  which  Grosley,  his 
fellow  academician,  and  a  distant  relation,  bequeatbed  to 
him.  He  died  at  Paris  March  22,  1800,  and  was  said  at 
that  time  to  be  the  only  person  in  Europe  perfectly  ac- 
4|uainted  with  the  Chinese  language.  His  publications 
are,  I.  "  Abrege  de  la  vie  d'Etienne  Fourmont,'*  Paris, 
1747,  4to.  2.  ^^  Histoire  generale  des  Huns,  des  Turcs, 
des  Mogols,  et  des  autres  Tartares  occidentaux,'*  1756,  4 
vols.  4to,  taken  from  Chinese  and  oriental  manuscripts, 
and  without  doubt,  bis  greatest  work,  and  that  on  which  he 
had  bestowed  infinite  labour,  but  in  which  there  is  a  want 
of  taste,  and  of  style  suited  to  the  subjects,  with  frequent 
repetitions,  which  make  it  a  book  rather  to  be  consulted 
than  read.  3.  The  *^  Memoire,''  already  noticed,  in  which 
he  attempts  to  prove  that  the  Chinese  were  a  colony  from 
Egypt,  1759,  12mo.  4.  <^  Chou-King,^'  1770,  4to.  Gau- 
bil  had  published  a  translation  of  this  sacred  book  among 
the  Chinese,  which  de  Guignes  now  reprinted  with  notes. 
5.  y Art  militaire  de  Chinois,^'  4to.  6.  'Vassal  bistorique 
sur  la  typographie  orientate  et  Grecque,*'  1787^  4to.  7. 
^*  Principes  de  composition  typographique,"  1790,  4to,  for 
the  use  of  the  compositors  who  were  employed  on  the  ori« 
ental  iypes.  He  wrote  also  many  notices  of  Arabian  ma- 
nuscripts for  the  catalogue  preserved  in  the  royal  library.^ 
GUILD  (William),  an  eminent  Scotch  divine,  the  son 
q(  an  opulent  tradesman  in  Aberdeen,  was  bprn  in  that 
city  in  1586,  and  received  a  liberal  education  at  Marischal 
college,  then  recently  founded,  with  a  view  to  the  church. 
Before  he  took  orders,  jiowever,  he  appeared  as  an  author,' 
by  publishing,  when  only  in  his  twentieth  year,  a  treatise 
entitled  '^  The  New  Sacrifice  of  C^hristian  Incense,'*  Lon«- 
don,  1608 ;  and  the  same  year,  *^  The  only  way  to  Salva- 
tion,'* printed  &Iso  at  London.  Immediately  after  the  pub- 
lication of  these,  he  appears  to  have  taken  orders,  and  was" 
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called  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  parUb  of  King  Edward 
in  the  presbytery  of  Turriff  sind  synod  of  Aberdeen.  Here 
.he  .passed  some  of  the  happiest  years  of  his  life,  in  high 
favour  with  his  parishioners ;  and  here  in  1610  he  married 
rKatherine  Rowen,  daughter  of  Mr.  Rowen  or  Rollaud  of 
Disblair,  by  whom  be  had  no  issue.  In  1617,  when  king 
James  I.  visited  Scotland,  with  a  view  to  establish  episco- 
pacy, and  brought  bishop  Andrews  of  Ely  with  him  to  as^^i 
.tist  in  the  management  of  that  very  delicate  and  ultimately 
unsuccessful  attempt.  Dr.  Andrews,  among  other  eminent 
men  of  the  Scotch  clergy  whom  be  consulted,  paid  great 
regard  to  Mr.  Guild ;  and  the  following  year,  when  Andrews 
yf^  promoted  to  the  see  of  Winchester,  Mr.  Guild  dedi« 
cated  to  him,  one  of  his  most  useful  works,  entitled  ^^  Moses 
unveiled,'*  pointing  out  those  figures  in  the  Old  Testament 
^hich  allude  to  the  Messiah.  Mr.  Guild  became^  much 
about  the  same  time,  acquainted  with  Dr.  Young,  a  coun- 
tryman of  his  own,  dean  of  Winchester,  who  introduced 
)nm  to  the  king,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
royal  chaplains.  This  obligation  he  afterwards  acknow- 
ledged in  the  dedication  to  bis  ^*  Harmony  of  the  Pro* 
phet9»^  a  work  which  he  published  in  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  It  was  afterwards  printed  with  bis 
«  Moses  unveiled,**  in  an  edition  dow  before  us,  dated 
Edinburgh,  1684. 

As  his  attention  to  public  affairs  did  not  prevent  him 
from  applying  diligently  to^bis  private  studies,  he  con- 
tinued, during  his  residence  at  King  Edward,  to  exercise 
bi^  talent  for  composition,  and  occasionally  sent  to  the 
press  some  useful  tracts.  Most  of  his  performances  were 
of  the  popular  kind,  and  all  of  them  appear  to  have  been 
adapted,  a^  much  as  possible,  to  common  use ;  but  his 
literary  merit  was  acknowledged  by  tbose  who  were  more 
competent  judges  than  the  multitude.  Men  of  learning 
k»ew  bioQ  to  be  learned ;  the  academical  honour  of  D.  D. 
was  conferred  upon  him,  and  be  was  ranked,  while  yet  a 
young  man,  among  the  ablest  divines  in  the  church  of 
Scotland.  In  1625  and  1626  he  published  the  ^  Ignis  Fa- 
tuus''  against  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  and  **  Popish 
glorying  in  antiquity  turned  Xo  their  shame,*'  both  printed 
at  London.  His  next  publication,  entitled  ^^  A  compend 
of  th^  Controversies  of  Religion,*'  was  printed  at  Aberdeenv^^ 

In  1631  he  was  removed  to  be  one  of  the  ministers  of 
Aberdeen,    He  bad  long  before  this  afforded  proof  of  his 
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attachment  to  his  native  city,  by  giving  a  house  of  consU 
derable  value  in  order  to  enktrge  the  gateway  to  Mariscbal 
college ;  and  now  contributed  to  tbe  restoration  df  the  Grey 
Friars  churchy  which  had  for  some  years  been  unfit  for 
public  service.  But  the  greatest  of  his  benefactions  was 
given  to  the  incorporated  trades  of  Aberdeen,  for  the  use  of 
^hom  be  built  a  hall,  and  endowed  an  hospital,  which, 
with  the  assistance  of  Subsequent  benefactors,  is  now  in  a 
flourishing  state,  and  of  great  utility.  The  charter  for  th« 
hospital  appears  to  have  been  obtained  in  1633. 

When   the  commotions  took  place  in  consequence  of 
king  Charles's  endeavours  to  establish  episcopacy  in  Scot- 
land, the  Perth  articles,  as  they  were  called,  were  op- 
posed by  the  Scotch  covenant,  which  was  subscribed  by 
the  majority  of  the  clergy  and  people  of  Scotland,  but  not 
being  so  rigorously  enforced  as  to  prohibit  all  exercise  of 
private  judgment.  Dr.  Guild  was  permitted  to  subscribe  it 
under  such  limitations  as  he  was  pleased  to  specify,  which 
implied  a  loyal  adherence  to  the  king,  but  no  condemna- 
tion of  the  articles  of  Perth,  or  of  episcopal  government. 
H6  was  afterwards  one  of  the  commissioners  in  the  general 
lassembly  of  Scotland  which  met  in  1638,  and  abolished 
the  hierarchy  of  the  church  ;   and  after  his  return  from 
Glasgow,  where  this  assembly  met,  officiated  as  formerly " 
nt  Aberdeen  in  the  pastoral  function,  and,  with  a  view  to 
Ileal  the  animosities  then  prevailing  between  the  episcopal 
and  presby  terian  patty,  published  "  A  friendly  and  faithful 
advice  to  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  others,"  recommending 
that  moderation  which  was  then  impossible,  while  the  two 
great  bodies  who  divided  the  sentiments  of  the  two  king- 
doins,  persisted  in  mutual  encroachments.     Yet  notwith- 
standing an  obvious  leaning  to  the  loyal  side  in  Dr.  Guild's 
conduct,  he  was,  on  a  vacancy,  elected  principal  of  King's 
college,  Aberdeen,  in  1640,  and  preached  his  last  sermon, 
^    minister  of  Aberdeen,  in  June   1641.     This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  special  mark  of  favour  from  his  majesty,  who 
bestowed  upon  Dr.  Guild  *<  a  free  gift  of  a  house  and  gar- 
den, which  had  formerly  been  the  residence  of  the  bishop 
of  Aberdeen."     He  did  not,  however,  allow  this  to  increase 
bis  private  fortune,  but  with  his  usual  liberality,  devoted 
it  to  the  service  of  the  public,  in  benefactions  to  the  col- 
lege, the  town,  and  the  poor  of  the  adjoining  parish. 

His  attachment  to  the  royal  cause,  however,  soon  in* 
TQlv^d  him  in  the  sentence  passed  on  all  who  held  such 
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sentiipentSy  and  in  1651  be  was  deposed  by  five  comn[>isr 
sioners  of  general  Monk^s  army.  From  this  time  he  ap-^s 
pears  to  have  resided  in  a  private  station  at  Aberdeen,  im« 
proving  his  charitable  foundation,  and  adding  to  it  exbi-r 
bitions  for  three  scholars  of  Mfirischai  college.  He  also 
during  this  retirement  wrote  ^'  An  Explication  of  the  Song 
of  Solomon,''  London,  1 658,  Svo;  <<  The  Sealed  Book, 
opened,'*  or  an  explanation  of  the  Revelation  of  St.  John ; 
and  ^'  The  Novelty  pf  Popery  discovered,-'  Aberdeen, 
1656,   I6mo. 

The  life  of  Dr.  Ouild,  suitably  to  its  benevolent  progress, 
terminated  with  acts  of  charity.  By  his  last  will,  written 
in  1657,  he  bequeathed  seven  thousand  marks  to  be  se- 
cured on  land,  and  the  yearly  profit  applied  to  the  main-r 
tenance  of  poor  orphans.  His  library  he  left  to  the  uni- 
versity of  St.  Andrew's,  except  one  valuable  manuscript, 
supposed  to  be  the  original  of  the  memorable  letter  from 
the  states  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  to  the  council  of  Con« 
stance,  1415,  relative  to  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague. 
This  Dr.  Guild  bequeathed  to  the  university  of  Edinburgbt 
He  died  in  August  1657.  His  widow  so  far  folbwed  his 
benevolent  example,  that  by  ber  munificence  are  still 
maintained,  six  students  of  philosopby»  four  scholars  at 
the  public  school,  two  students  of  divinity,  six  poor  wi« 
dows,  and  six  poor  ipen's  children.  Before  her  death  she 
sent  up  to  Dr.  John  Owen  a  manuscript  of  her  husband's, 
who  had  intended  to  have  published  it  with  a  dedication  to 
that  celebrated  nonconformist,  although  not  personally 
known  to  him.  Dr.  Owen  accordingly  published  it,  under 
the  title  ^^  The  Throng  of  David,  or  an  exposition  of  the 
Second  (Book)  of  Samuel,"  Oxford,  1659,  4to;  with  a 
recommendatory  preface,  which  shews  how  little  there  was. 
of  difference  in  religious  opinion  between  Dr.  Guild  and 
the  party  that  thought  him  unworthy  to  continue  his  mi<9 
nisterial  labogrs.  ^  . 

GUILANDINUS  (Mex^c^ior),  a  Prussian  botanist,  whose 
proper  name  was  Wijsland,  was  born  at  Koenigsberg,  and 
after  severs^l  extensive  journeys  into  Palestine,  Egypt, 
Africa,  and  Greece,  was  carried  prisoner  into  Barbary;. 
but  being  redeemed  by  the  celebrated  Fallopius,  afterr 
wards  succeeded  him  in  the  botanical  chair  at  Padua,  and 

1  Life  by  Dr.  Sbirreffs,  ^d  edition,  Aberdeep,  |799,  8vo.-TPieface  tft  bis 
Exposition  of  Samuel. 
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died  in  1587  or  1589.  Haller  characterizes  him  as  a 
learned  but  desultory  writer^  an  acrimonious  critic^  even 
of  the  excellent  Conrad  Gesner,  but  especially  of  Mattbio- 
lus,  whom  be  violently  bated.  He  bad  little  or  no  merit 
as  a  practical  botanist,  nor  did  he' scarcely  attempt  to  de-» 
scribe  or  define  any  plants.  He  published  a  learned  essay 
on  the  ^*  Papyrus,"  in  quarto,  at  Venice,  in  1572,  and 
various  controversial  epistles.  >  His  '^  Synonyma  Planta- 
rum,"  one  of  the  earliest  works  of  its  kind,  appeared  long^ 
after  bis  death,  in  1608,  at  Francfort,  in  octavo.' 

GUILLEMCAU  (Jambs),  one  of  tbe  most  celebrated 
surgeons  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  a  native  of  Orleans, 
and  the  pupil  of  tbe  famous  Ambrose  Par^,  and  attained 
very  high  professional  Teputation  fn  the  army  as  well  as  at 
home.     He  received  the  honourable  appointment  of  sur- 
geon to  the  sovereigns  Charles  IX.  and  Henry  IV.  by  both 
of  whom  he  was  highly  esteemed.    He  died  at  Paris  March 
13,  1609.     His  fir^t  publication  was  a  translation  of  Am-* 
brose.  Par^^s  Treatise  on  Surgery  into  Latin,  printed  at 
Paris  in  1582,  folio.     His  next  work  was  a  small  treatise, 
entitled  *'Apologie  pour  les  Chtrurgiens,"'   1593.    The 
remainder  of  bis  writings  is  contained  in  a  collection  of  his 
*^  CEuvres  de  Chirurgie,"  printed  at  Paris  in  1598,  and  in 
1612 ;  and  at  Rouen  in  1649,  some  of  which  were  pub- 
lished separately.  These  are,  **  Tables  Anatomiques,''  with 
figures  from  Vesalius;  ^*  Histoire  de  tous  les  Muscles  du 
corps  humaiu,*'  &a  ;  *^  Trait^  de  la  Generation  de  Thom- 
me  ;'*  "  Uheureux  Accouchement  des  femmes ;"  **  Traits 
sur  les  abus  qui  se  commettent  sur  les  procedures  de  I'lm- 
puissance  des  bommes  et  des  femmes  ;^*  ^^  La  Cbirurgie 
Fran9oise,  recueillies  des  anciens  M^decins  et  Chirurgieii^, 
&c.  ;*'  **  Traits  des  plaies  recueillies  des  Legons  de  M. 
Courtin;^'  *' Operations  de  Chiruirgie  recueillies  des  anciens 
Medecins  etChirurgiens ;"  <*  Trait^  des  maladies  de  I'CEil  ;'* 
and  lastly,  "  Trait6  de  la  parfaite  methode  d'Embaumer  tes 
corps  i^'  which  contains  a  report  of  that  operation^  as  per* 
formed  upon  the  bodies  of  Charles  IX.  and  Henry  III. 
and  IV.« 

GUILLET  (DE  Saint  Georoe,  Guy),  a  French  his- 
torian, was  born  about  1625,  at  Thiers  in  Auvergne,  and 
became  the  6rst  historiographer  of  the  academy  of  painting 

•«  Kfceroo,  toI.' XIII,— lioreri.— Hallef,  Bibl.  BoU— Rett's  CyclopaeUia.— 
Saxii  Ooomatt. 
'  Moreri.— Rect't  Cyclopedia  from  Elojr.  ^. 
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tad  sculpture ;  to  which  office  he  was  dlected  iti  1682.  tiS 
died  at  Paris,  April  6,  1705.  He  was  author  of  many 
works  of  considerable  reputation,  us  **  Athene  Ancienffe  et 
Kouvelle ;''  **  L&cedemoue  Ancietifie  et  Nouvelle/'  both 
printed  in  1675,  12iiio/  and  known  to  be  his  own  produc-i^ 
tions,  though  he  pretended  to  have  taken  them  from  th^ 
papers  of  his  youngei"  brother,  who  had  trarelled  in  that 
country.  He  published  also  **  A  History  of  the  grand  vi-^ 
fciers*  Caprogli,'*  &c.}  •*  The  Life  of  Mahomet  II.;"  "The? 
History  of  Castrucio  Castfacani,'^  translated  from  the  Ita-> 
lian  of  Machiavel ;  ^*  Les  Arts  de  l^homme  d*Ep6e^  du  Die- 
tionnaire  du  Geriiilhomme,**  1670,  in  two  Volumes.  Hisf 
*^  Ancient  and  modern  Athens^'  involved  him  in  a  serioUfi 
dispute  with  Spon,  in  which  be  was  Wd  to  have  gained  th^ 
victory,  as  far  as  style  and  mannerly  writing  were  con- 
cerned. ' 

GUILLIM  (John),  a  heraldic  writer^  i^s  sbti  oi  Johrt 
Guillim  o£  Westburg  in  Gloucestershire,  but  born  in  Here- 
fordshire about  1565.  He  was  sent  to  a  grammar  school 
at  Oxford,  and  apparently  entered  a  student  of  Brazen-^ 
nose,  college  in  1581.  Having  completed  his  pursuit  of  li** 
terature  in  the  university,  he  returned  td  Minsterworth  iti 
Gloucestershire ;  and  had  beeq  thete  only  a  short  space^ 
when  he  was  called  to  London,  and  made  a  member  of  the  so-* 
ciety  of  the  college  of  arms,  by  the  name  of  Poitsmoi^th  |  and 
hence  promoted  to  the  honours  of  rouge-croix  pursuivant  of 
arms  in  ordinary  in  1 6 1 7 ;  in  which  post  he  continued  till  hi^ 
death,  which  happened  May  7,  1621.  His  claim  to  a  place 
in  this  work  arises  from  the  concern  he  bad  in  a  work  en-^ 
titled  **  The  display  of  Heraldry,'*  published  by  him  in 
1610,  folio,  which  has  gone  through  matiy  editions.  To 
the  fifth,  which  came  out  in  1679,  was  added  a  treatise  of 
honour,  civil  and  military,  by  captain  John  Loggan.  The 
last  was  published,  with  very  large  additions,  in  1724,  and 
is  generally  esteemed  the  best  book  extant  upon  the  sub' 
ject^  but  the  entire  merit  of  it  does  not  belong  to  Guillim^ 
but  to  Barkham  (See  Barkham),  chaplain  to  archbishop 
Bancroft,  who  gave  the  manuscript  to  Guillim,  and  allowed 
liim  to  publish  it  in  his  own  name.' 

GUINEFORTE.    See  GASPARINO,  p.  S25. 

GUINTIER  or  GUINTHER  (John),  a  French  atiato-* 

mist,  was  born  1487^  at  Andermach.     He  was  physician. 

•  .. 

1  Moreri.— Sftxii  Oaomast. 

s  Atb.  Ox.  vol.  1.— Gen.  Dict.-»NQble's  College  of  Anns. 
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to  Francis  I«  and  retired  to  Strasburg^  to  avoid  the'  troubles 
which  arose  about  religion,  and  became  professor  of  Greek 
tbere»  as  be  bad  been  at  Louvain  ;  and  also  practisedvpby- 
sic,  but  was  j^fterwards  obliged  to  resign  his  professorship. 
He  died  Oct.  4,  1574.  Guintier  translated  several  treatises 
from  Galen  and  other  authors,  and  published  some  tracts 
in  Latin  *^  On  the  Plague,"  Svo ;  and  ^^  On  Pregnant 
Women  and  Children,'*  Svo.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  who  gave  the  name  of  pancreas  to  the  glandular 
substance  which  is  fixed  to  the  peritoneum;  and  made 
some  other  discoverie^i  Sot  which  Winslqw  praises  him 
highly,  but  Vesalius  speaks  contemptuously  .of  his  anato- 
mical skill.* 

GUIRAN  (Galliard),  a  French  antiquaty,  and  coun- 
sellor of  the  presidial  court « of  Nismes,  was  born  in  that 
city  in  1 600,  of  protestant  parents,  and  early  acquired  a 
reputation  for  learning  and  probity.  The  court  frequently 
employed  him  in  aflairs  of  importance,  in  all  which  he  ac- 
quitted himself  with  ability.  Henry  Frederic  of  Nassau, 
prince  of  Orange,  having  appointed  him  counsellor  of  the 
parliament  of  that  city,  Louis  XIV.  permitted  him  to  re- 
tain with  it  his  office  in  the  presidial  of  Nismes,  one  of  the 
most  considerable  of  the  kind  in  that  kingdom.  He  died 
at  Nismes,  in  1680.  His  antiquarian  pursuits  produced  a 
dissertation  entitled,  1.  ^*  Explicatio  duorum  vetustoruiti 
numismatum  Nemausensium  ex  sere,^'  1655,  4to,  twice 
reprinted,  and  inserted  in  Sallengre^s  ^'^Thesaurus.'^  2. 
^^  Recherches  historiques  et  chronologiques,  concernant 
Petablissement  et  la  suite  de  senechaux  de  Beaucaire  et 
de  Nimes,*^  1660,  4to.  H^  left  also  in  manuscript  three 
folio  volumes  of  the  antiquities  of  Nismes,  wiih  drawings, 
which  were  sold  by  his  heirs  to  baron  HohendorfF,  and  are 
said  to  be  now  in  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna.  Guiran 
bad  a  fine  collection  of  medals  and  other  antiques,  which 
were  dispersed  after  his  death.' 

GUISCHARD  (Charles  Gottlieb),  called  Quintus 
Icilius,  an  able  writer  on  military  tactics,<  was  born  at 
Magdeburg,  and  studied  at  the  universities  of  Halle,  Mar<- 
purg,  and  Leyden,  where  he  applied  to  the  classics,  theo- 
logy, and  the  oriental  languages.  He  first  carried  a^rms 
in  the.  service  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  while  thus  em- 
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ployed  found  leisure  to  prepare  materials  for  fais  <<  Memoifn 
Miiitaires  sur  les  Grecs  et  les  Romains/*  which  induced 
bim  to  obtain  permission  to  visit  England,  where  he  re- 
mained a  year.  The  work  was  at  length  published,  in  two 
volumes  quarto,  1757,  received  with  much  approbation,  and 
went  through  five  editions  in  France  and  Holland.  In  the 
same  year  he  entered  as  a  volunteer  in  the  allied  army, 
acquired  (he  esteem  of  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  and  was 
recommended  to  the  notice  of  Frederic  II.  of.  Prussia,  whd 
kept  him  ne^ar  his  person,  often  conversed  with  him  on  the 
art  of  war,  and  on  account  of  his  great  knowledge  on  this 
subject,  gave  him  the  name  of  Quintus  Icilius,  the  com-** 
mander  of  Caesar's  tenth  legion,  when  he  appointed  him 
to  the  command  of  a  regiment  formed  out  of  the  refuse  of 
all  nations,  during  the  heat  of  the  war.  At  the  general 
peace  he  was  one  of  the  few  persons  whom  his  majesty  ad- 
mitted into  his  convivial  parties  at  Potsdam,  and  td  whom 
he  gave  the  freest  access  to  his  library  and  coins,  which 
latter  Guischard  increased  so  much,  that  he  valued  both 
at  the  sum  of  a  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  king,  how^ 
ever,  in  his  latter  day$»,  treated  him  with  much  disrespect^ 
and  took  every  opportunity  to  mortify  him  in  the  presence 
of  others.  Guischard  died  May  13',  1775.  Frederic  pur-* 
chased  his  library  of  his  heirs  for  the  sum  of  1 2,000  dollars. 
Besides  the  work  already  mentioned^  he  was  aiithor  of  a 
very  useful  work  to  military  or  classical  students,  entitled 
**  Memoires  Critiques  et  Historiques  sur  plusienrs  Points 
d'Autiquites  Miiitaires,"  in  4  vols.  8vo.  Gibbon,  who 
read  bis  *^  Military  Memoirs"  with  great  attention,  bestows 
high  encomiums  on  him,  and  considers  him  as  very  superior 
to  Folard,  whom  however  Guischard  affected  too  much  to 
undervalue.' 

GUISE  (William),  an  English  divine,  was  born  at  Ab- 
load^s  or  Abbey -load's  court,  near  Gloucester,  in  1653, 
and  entered  in  1669  a  commoner  of  Oriel*colIege,  Ox- 
ford; which  he  changed  for  AINsouls,  where  he  was  chosen 
fellow  a  little  before  he  took  his  first  degree  in  arts,  April 
4,  1674.  He  commenced  M.  A.  i\\  1677,  and  entered  into 
orders;  but  marrying  in  1680,  he  resigned  fais  fellowship. 
However,  he  still  continued  at  Oxford,  and  took  a  house 
in  St.  Michael's  parish,  resolving  not  to  leave  the  univer- 
sity^ on  account  of  his  studies,  which  he  prosecuted  with 
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indebtigable  industry,  and  soon  beeame  a  great  master  of 
the  oriental  learning  and  languages.  He  translated  int6 
English,  and  illustrated  with  a  commentary.  Dr.  Bernard's 
work  entitled  ^<  MisnsB  pars  ordinis  primi  Zeraim  Tituli 
septem,''  1690,  4to,  and  a  tract  "  De  Victimis  humanis,'* 
8vo,  and  was  preparing  an  edition  of  Abulfeda*s  Geogra- 
phy, when  he  was  seized  with  the  small- pox,  which  car- 
ried him  ofF  Sept.  3,  1 684,  aged  only  thirty-one.  Thomas 
Smith  gives  him  the  title  of  ^^  Vir  longe  eruditissimus,'* 
and  observes,  that  his  death  was  a  prodigious  loss  to  the 
republic  of  letters ;  and  the  editors  of  the  ^^  Acta  Erudito- 
rum"  style  him  a  ^'person  of  great  learning,  and  the  im- 
mortal ornament  of  the  university  of  Oxford.^'  He  was 
buried  at  St.  Michael's  church  in  that  city,  where  a  mo- 
nument was  erected  to  his  memory  by  his  widow,  with  a 
Latin  inscription.  He  left  issue  a  son  John,  who,  being 
bred  to  the  army,  raised  himself  to  the  highest  posts  there, 
and  was  well  known  in  the  military  world,  by  the  title  of 
General  Guise.  He  died  in  1765,  and  bequeathed  his 
large  coUeption  of  paintings  to  Christ-church  Oxford, 
where  he  was  educated,  and  where  they  are  now  placed  in 
the  lower  library.* 

GUITTONE  (D'Arezzo),  an  Italian  poet  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  was  usually  called  Fra  Guittone,  as  be- 
longing to  a  religious  and  military  order,  now  extinct,  called 
the  cavalieri  gaudenti^  established  in  1208,  during  the  bar- 
barous crusade  carried  on  against  the  Albigenses.  This 
abominable  massacre,  however,  was  over  before  Guittone 
became  a  member.  Little  else  is  known  of  his  history, 
except  that  he  founded  the  mpnastery  of  St  Mary  at  Flo- 
rence, and  died  in  the  same  year,  1293.  The  Florence 
<<  Collection  of  the  ancient  Italian  poets,*'  1527,  contain  hitf 
poetical  works,  amounting  to  about  thirty  sonnets  and  cau- 
zoni,  partly  on  subjects  of  love,  and  partly  of  devotion,  or 
of  both  mixed.  In  most  of  these  is  a  harmony,  taste,  and 
turn  of  sentiment,  more  polished  than  is  to  be  fotf nd  among 
his  predecessors,  and  which  Petrarch  has  evidently  studied, 
and  sometimes  imitated.  His  letters,  published  by  Bottari, 
^^  Lettere  de  fra  Guittone  d'Arezzo  con  note,''  Ron^, 
1745,  are  curious,  not  perhaps  for  intrinsic  mc^rit,  but  8$ 
the  first  specimens  of  Italian  letter*writiug.' 

1  Atfi.Ox.vo1.  11.— -Whistoii's  MS  iiot«s  on  tlM  first  tdit.  of  tbis  Diotioiftrf. 
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GULDENSTAEDT  (John  Antony),  a  celebrated  ir^ 
Telle/,  of  whose  various  performances  a  list  is  given  in 
**  Coxe^fr  Travels,"  vol.  I.  p.  162,  was  born  at  Riga,  ia 
1745.  On  account  of  his  great  skill  in  natural  hbtory  and 
knowledge  of  foreign  languages,  he  was  invited  to  Peters^ 
burg,  where  be  was  made  professor.  He  was  absent  three 
years  on  bis  travels.  He  first  went  to  Astracan  and  Kis* 
lar,  and  afterwards  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  Caucasus. 
Here  he  collected  vocabularies  of  the  language  spoken  in 
those  parts,  and  discovered  some  traces  of  Christianity 
among  the  people.  He  next  proceeded  to  Georgia,  was 
introduced  to  prince  Heraclius,  and  carefully  examined 
the  adjacent  country.  He  then  explored  th^^uthern  dis^ 
tricts,  inhabited  by  the  Turcoman  Tartars,  and  penetrating 
into  the  middle  chain  of  Mount  Caucasus,  visited  Min- 
grelia,  Middle  Georgia,  and  Eastern  and  the  Lower  Ime- 
retia.  It  was  his  intention  next  to  have  journeyed  to  Crim 
Tartary,  but  he  was  recalled  to  Petersburg,  where  be  died 
of  a  fever  in  March  1781.  His  death  was  much  regretted, 
as  he  was  a  man  possessed  of  every  requisite  for  the  ac-* 
complishment  of  the  purposes  which  hehad  in  view. ' 

GUNDLING  (Nicholas  Jerome),  a  German  lawyer 
and  historian,  was  born  February  25,  1671,  near  Nurem* 
berg,  and  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman/  who  died  1689.  He 
was  successively  professor  of  philosophy,  rhetoric,  and  the 
law  of  nature  and  nations,  at  Halle ;  and  frequently  eon- 
suited  on  public  affairs  at  Berlin,  where  his  talents  were  so 
well  known,  that  he  obtained  the  title  of  privy-counsellor 
for  his  services  on  various  occasions.  Gundling  was  inde-' 
fiatigable,  had  an  excellent^memory,  great  wit,  vivacity, 
and  eloquence ;  but  his  warmest  admirers  wished  that  his 
numerous  writings  had  contained  less  satire,  and  more  mo- 
deration and  politeness.  He  died  rector  of  the  university 
of  Halle,  December  16,  1729,  leaving  several  valuable 
works  on  literature,  history,  law,  and  politics :  the  princi-^ 
pal  are,  1 . "  Historia  Philosophise  moralis,"  8vo.  2. "  Otia," 
or  a  collection  of  dissertations  on  various  physical,  moral, 
political,  and  historical  subjects,  3  vols.  8vo.  S»  '^  De 
jure  oppignorati  Territorii,"  4to.  4.  "  Status  naturalis  H!ob- 
besii  in  corpore  juris  civilis  defensus  et  defendendus,''  4to* 
5.  "  De  statu  Reipublicss  GermanicsB  sub  Conrado  I.'*  4to. 
Ludwig  has  refuted  this  work  in  his  **  Germania  Princeps.'* 
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6.  <*  Gundlingiana,**  in  German.  7.  "  Commentaria  de 
Henrico  Aucupe,"  4to.  8.  "  Via  ad  veritatem/*  or  a 
course  of  philosophy^  3  vols.  8vo.  Gundling  had  a  great 
share  in  the  ^*  Observationes  Hallenses^^'  an  excellent  col« 
lection  in  1 1  vols.  Svo.* 

GUNNER  (John  Ernest),  a  German  prelate  and  na- 
turalist, was  born  at  Christiana,  in  Norway,  in  1718.  He 
was  educated  at  the  public  school  of  Christiana,  and  in 
1737  removed  to  Copenhagen,  where  he  pursued  his  stu- 
dies with  great  success.  In  1742  he  began  the  study  of 
theology,  philosophy,  and  mathematics  in  the  university 
of  Halle,  and  in  1754  was  invited  to  be  extraordinary^  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Copenhagen,  preacher  at  Herlufs- 
iiolm,  and  lecturer  in  theology  and  the  Hebrew  language 
in  the  public  school  of  that  place.  Shortly  after  this,  he 
was  ordained  priest  at  Copenhagen,  and  in  1758  was  ap- 
pointed by  his  majesty  Frederic  V.  bishop  of  Drontheim. 
He  .was  the  founder  of  the  royal  Norwegian  society  at 
Drontheim,  of  which  he  was  elected  vice-president,  and 
in  the  Transactions  of  which,  he  published  several  curious 
and  useful  papers  on  subjects  of  natural  history.  He  w^s 
a  zealous  student  in  botany,  and  so  highly  esteemed  by 
Linnaeus,  that  he  gave  the  name  of  Gunnera  to  a  plant  in 
his  system.  He  was  enrolled  among  the  members  of  the 
academies  of  Stockholm,  Copenhagen,  and  other  learned 
societies;  He  published  "  Flora  Norvegica,"  in  two  parts, 
fol.  1766,  &c.  containing  1118  species,  to  each  of  which 
are  added  the  medical  uses.     The  author  died  in  1773.* 

GUNNING  (Peter),  bishop  of  Ely,  was  the  son  of 
Peter  Gunning,  vicar  of  Hoo,  in  Kent,  ahd  bom  there  in 
1613.  He  had  his  first  educational  the  king^s  school  in 
Canterbury,  where  he  commenced  an  acquaintance  with 
Somner  the  antiquary,  his  school-fellow.  At  fifteen  he 
was  removed  to  Clare-hall,  in  Cambridge,  was  promoted 
to  a  fellowship  in  1633,  and  became  an  eminent  tutor  in 
the  college.  Soon  after  he  commenced  M.  A.  and  had 
taken  orders,  he  had  the  cure  of  Little  St.  Mary's  from  the 
master  and  fellows  of  Peter-house.  He  acquired  much 
fame  as  a  preacher,  and  was  licensed  as  such  by  the  uni- 
versity in  1641,  when  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal 
for  the  church  and  king,  particularly  by  protesting  pub- 
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licly  against  ihe/acium^  when  most  formidable,  and  urging 
the  university  to  publish  a  formal  protestation  against  the 
rebellious  league^  in  a  sermon  at  St.  Mary^s.  About  the 
$ame  time.  Paying  ^  ^i^it  to  his  mother  at  Tunbridge,  he 
exhorted  the  people,  in  two  sermons,  to  make  a  charitable 
contribution  for  the  relief  of  the  king's  forces  there ;  which 
conduct  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  the  powers  then  in 
being,  who  imprisoned  him  for  a  short  time,  and,  on  bis 
refusing  to  take  the  covenant,  deprived  him  of  his  fellow- 
ship. This  obliged  him  to  leave  the  university,  but  not 
before  be  had  drawn  up  a  treatise  against  the  covenant, 
with  the  assistance  of  some  of  his  friends,  who  took  care  to 
publfsh  it.  ^ 

Being  thus  ejected,  he  removed  to  Oxford,  where  he 
was  incorporated  M.  A.  July  10,  1644,  and  kindly  received 
by  Dr.  Pink,  warden  of  New-college,  who  appointed  him 
one  of  the  chaplains  of  that  house.     During  his  residence 
there,  he  officiated  two  years  at  the  curacy  of  Cassington, 
under  Dr.  Jasper  Mayne,    near  Oxford,    and  sometimes 
preached  before  the  court,  for  which  service  he  was  com- 
plimented, among  many  other  Cambridgeifmen,  with  the 
degree  of  B.  D.  June  23,  1646,  the  day  before  the  sur- 
render of  that  place  to  the  parliament.     Being  thus  obliged 
to  quit  the  university,  he  became  tutor  to  the  lord  Hatton 
and  sir  Francis  Compton,  and  then  chaplain  to  sir  Robert 
Shirley,  who  was  so  much  pleased  with  his  behaviour  in 
some  disputations  with  a  Romish  priest,  as  well  as  with  bis 
great  worth  and  learning  in  general,  that  he  settled  upon 
him  an  annuity  of  100/.     Upon  the  decease  of  sir  Robert, 
be  held  a  congregation  at  the  chapel  of  Exeter-house,  in 
the  Strand,  where  he  duly  performed  all  the  pares  of  his 
office  according  to  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England  ; 
yet  he  met  with  no  other  molestation  from  the  usurper 
Cromwell,  than  that  of  being  now  and  then  sent  for  and 
reproved  by  him.    On  the  return  of  Charles  II.  he  was  re- 
stored to  his  fellowship,  and  created  D.  D.  by.  the  king's 
mandate,  September  5,   1660,  having  been  first  presented 
to  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Canterbury ;   soon  after 
which  he  was  instituted  to  the  rectories  of  Cotesmore  in 
Rutland,  and  of  Stoke-Bruern  in  Northamptonshire.    But 
^bis  was  not  all ;  for,  before  the  expiration  of  the  year,  he 
was  made  master  of  Corpus-Christi  college,  in  Cambridge, 
and  also  lady  Margaret's  professor  of  divinity,  which  he 
quitted  on  succeeding  to  the  regius  professorship  of  divi- 
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pity,  and  the  headship  of  St«  John^s  college,  upon  the  re« 
signation  of  Dr.  Tuckney,  who  had  been  obliged  June  12, 
1661,  to  give  way  for  Gunning  ;  he  being  looked  upon  as 
the  properest  person  to  settle  the  university  on  right  prin- 
ciples again,  after  the  many  corruptions  that  had  crept  into 
that  body. 

All  the  royal  mandates,  indeed,  for  his  several  prefer- 
ments, were  grounded  upon  his  sufferings  and  other  de- 
serts ;  for  he  was  reckoned  one  of  the  most  learned  and 
best-beloved  sons  of  the  church  of  England  ;  and  as  such 
was  chosen  proctor  both  for  the  chapter  of  the  church  of 
Canterbury,  and  for  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Peterbo- 
rough, in  the  convocation  held  in  1661  ;  one  of  the  com- 
mittee upon  the  review  of  the  liturgy,  when  it  was  brought 
into  that  state  of  sufficiency  where  it  has  rested  ever  since ; 
and  was  principally  concerned  in  the  conference  with  the 
dissenters  at  the  Savoy  the  same  year.  In  1670,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Chichester,  which  he  held 
with  his  regius  professorship  of  divinity  till  1674,  when  he 
was  translated  to  Ely ;  where,  after  nearly  ten  years  en- 
joying it,  he  died  a*  bachelor,  in  his  seventy-first  year^ 
July  6,  1684.  His  corpse  was  interred  in  the  cathedral  of 
Ely,  under  an  elegant  monument  of  white  marble,  the  in- 
scription upon  which  has  been  often  printed. 

He  was  reckoned  one  of  the  most  learned  prelates  of  his 
time,  and  was  of  a  very  charitable  disposition,  and  a  libe- 
ral benefactor  to  all  places  with  which  he  was  connected. 
Besides  his  constant  acts  of  charity  and  generosity  in  bis 
life-time,  in  relieving  the  poor^  supporting  many  scholars 
at  the  university,  and  adding  to  the  maintenance  of  poor 
vicars  in  the  sees  of  Chichester  and  Ely ;  he  gave  500/.  to- 
wards building  St.  PaulVs,  London  ;  200/.  to  the  rebuilding 
Clare-hall,  where  he  had  been  fellow,  and  by  his  will  left 
them  300/.  towards  a  new  chapel ;  to  St.  John^s  college, 
where  he  had  been  master,  he  bequeathed  his  library,  va- 
lued at.SOO/.,  and  600/.  in  money. 

But  these  and  other  acts  of  munificence  were  not  suffi- 
cient to  protect  his  memory  from  being  severely  attacked. 
The  part  he  took  in  the  Savoy  conference,  and  afterwards  - 
against  the  nonconformists,  has  been  censured  as  unbe- 
coming and  intemperate.  Bishop  Burnet  says,  that  at 
the  conference  all  the  arts  of  sophistry  were  used  by  him 
in  as  confident  a  manner  as  if  they  bad  been  sound  rea-  * 
soning ;  that  he  was  unweariedly  active  to  very  little  pui[« 
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pose,  and  being  very  fond  of  ^be  popish  rituals  and  cere*- 
moniesi  be  was  mucb  set  upon  reconciling  the  church  of 
England  to  Rome.  Mr.  Masters  states  the  disputed  points 
in  his  character  to  be :  whether  his  head  was  as  good  as  bis. 
heart ;  whether  he  was  equally  clear  in  his  ideas,  and  dis- 
cernmenty  as  lively  in  his  imagination  and  expressions; 
whether  bis  judgment  was  as  solid  as  bis  parts  were  quick ; 
whether  there  was  more  of  scholastic  learning,  sophistry^ 
or  the  art  of  logic,  than  of  real  truth  and  strength  in  his 
reasonings  and  disputations ;  whether  his  zeal  or  his  know- 
ledge were  predominant,  both  in  the  forming  and  main- 
taining bis  opinions  and.  schemes  about  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical polity ;  and  whether  he  had  qaore  regard  in  his  plan 
of  Christian  faith,  doctrine,  and  discipline,  to  the  traditions 
and  authorities  o^  the  fathers,  than  to  plun  scriptural 
proofs  and  principles :  and  upon  those  points  his  biogra-* 
phers  are  divided. 

His  works  were^  *^  A  contention  for  truth,  in  two  pub- 
lick  disputations  upon  infant  baptism,  between  him  and 
Mr.  Henry  Denne,  in  the  church  of  St  Clement-Danes, 
26  Nov.  1657,*'  Lond.  1658,  4to.  ^VSchism  unmasked; 
or  a  late  conference  between  him  and  Mr.  John  Pierson, 
minister,  on  the  one  part,  and  two  disputants  of  the  Ro- 
mish persuasion  Qn  the  other,  in  May  1657."  This  was 
published  in  8vo,  the  year  following,  with  a  large  preface, 
by  a  catholick  at  Paris.  <<  A  view  and  correction  of  the 
Common  Prayer,"  1662.  "The  Paschal  or  Lent  Fast, 
Apostolical  and  perpetual,"  Lond.  1662,  4to.  Besides 
these,  it  ought  never  to  be  omitted  that  be  .wrote  that  ex-^ 
cellent  prayer  in  our  Liturgy,  called  <^  The  general  sup-» 
plication."? 

CUNTER  (Edmund),  an  English  mathematician,  was 
of  Welsh  extraction,  from  a  family  at  Gunter*s-town,  in 
Brecknockshire ;  but  his  father  being  settled  in  the  county 
of  Hereford,  had  this  son  born  to  him  there  in  158 1.  As 
he  was  a  gentleman  possessed  of  a  handsome  fortunie,  he 
thought  proper  to  give  him  a  liberal  education,  to  which 
end  he  was  placed  by  Dr.  Busby  at  Westminster-school, 
where  he  was  admitted  a  scholar  on  the  foundation,  and 
elected  student  of  Christ-church,  Oxford,  in  1599.  Having 

»  Ath.  Ox.  vol.  II.— Masters'  Hist,  of  C.  C.  C.  C— Bentham's  Hist  of  Ely.— 
Walker's  Safferin^,  part  II.  p.  142. — Catamy. — Buraet's  Own  Times.— Sal- 
mon's Lives  of  Ui«  Bishops.— For  ^omo  aQcouot  of  bid  ffl(iiiil7»  k^  ^^U  Magi, 
IJCIII.p.  )5. 
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tatken  both  bis  degrees  in  arts  at  the  regular  times,  he  en- 
tered into  orders,  and  became  a  preacher  in  1614,  and 
proceeded  B.D.  November  23,  1615.  But  genius  and 
inclination  leading  him  chiefly  to  mathematics,  be  applied 
early  to  that  study ;  and  about  1606,  merited  the  title  of 
an  inventor  by  the  new  projection  of  his  sector,  which  he 
then  described,  together  with  its  use,  in  a  Latin  treatise  ; 
and  several  of  the  instruments  were  actually  made  accord- 
ing to  his  directions.  These  being  greatly  approved,  as 
being  more  extensively  useful  than  any  that  had  appeared 
before,  on  account  of  the  greater  number  of  lines  upon 
them,  and  those  better  contrived,  spread  our  author^s  fame 
universally ;  their  uses  also  were  more  largely  and  clearly 
shewn  than  had  been  done  by  others ;  and  though  he  did 
not  print  them,  yet  many  copies  being  transcribed  and  dis- 
persed abroad,  carried  his  reputation  along  with  them,  re- 
commended bim  to  the  patronage  of  the  earl  of  Bridge- 
water,  brougbt  him  into  the  acquaintance  of  the  celebrated 
Mr.  Oughtred,  and  Mr. .  Henry  Briggs,  professor  of  geo« 
metry  at  Gresham ;  and  thus,  his  fame  daily  increasing 
the  more  he  became  known,  he  was  preferred  to  the  astro- 
nomyochair  at  Gresham-coUege,  on  March  6,  1619. 

He  had  invented  a  small  portable  quadrant,  for  the  more 
€asy  finding  of  the  hour  and  azimuth,  and  other  solar  con- 
clusions of  more  frequent  use,  in  1618  ;  and  in  1620,  he 
published  his  Latin  ^^  Canon  Triangulorum,  or  Table  of 
artificial  Sines  and  Tangents  to  the  Radius  10,000,000 
parts,  to  each  Minute  of  the  Quadrant.*'  This  was  a  great 
improvement  to  astronomy,  by  facilitating  the  practical 
part  of  that  science  in  the  resolution  of  spherical  triangles 
^without  the  use  of  secants  or  versed  sines,  thd  same  thing 
being  done  here  (by  addition  and  subtraction  only)  for 
performing  which  the  former  tables  of  right  sines  and  tan« 
gents  required  multiplication  and  division.  This  admira- 
ble help  to  the  studious  in  astronomy  was  gratefully  com«« 
foemorated,  and  highly  commended,  by  several  of  the  most 
eminent  mathematicians  who  were  his  contemporaries,  and 
who  at  the  same  time  did  justice  to  his  claim^  to  the  im« 
proveoient,  beyond  all  contradiction. 

The  use  of  astronomy  in  navigation  unavoidably  draws 
the  astronomer's  thoughts  upon  that  important  subject; 
and  accordingly  we  find  Gunter  discovering  a  new  variation 
in  the  magnetic  needle,  or  the  mariner's  compass,  in  1622. 
Gilbert,  in  the  beginning  of  that  centurjr,  had  incontesti- 
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bly  established  the  first  discovery  of  the  simple  variation  ; 
after  which  the  whole  attention  of  the  studiousi  in  these 
matters  was  employed  in  settling  the  rule  obsenred  by  na« 
ture  therein^  without  the  least  apprehension  or  suspicion 
of  any  other ;  when  our  aothor,  making  an  experiment  at 
Deptford  in  the  above  year,  found  that  the  direction  of 
^e  magnetism  there  had  moved  no  less  than  five  deg^es 
within  two  minutes,  in 'the  space  of  forty-two  years.  The 
fact,  however,  was  so  surprising,  and  so  contrary  to  the 
opinion  then  universally  received  of  a*  simple  variation  only, 
which  bad  satisfied  and  bounded  all  their  curiosity,  that 
our  author  dropt  the  matter  apparently,  expecting,  through 
modesty,  an  error  in  his  observation  to  have  escaped  his 
notice  in  his  experiment.  But  afterwards,  what  he  had 
done  induced  his  successor  at  Gresham,  Mr.  Gellibrand,  to 
pursue  it;  and,  the  truth  of  Gunter's  experiment  being 
confirmed  by  a  second,  farther  inquiry  Mras  made,  which 
ended  in  establishing  the  fact.  We  have  since  seen  Halley 
immortalize  his  name,  by  settling  the  rule  of  it  in  the  be* 
ginning  of  the  last  century. 

The  truth  is,  Gunter's  inclination  wat  turned  wholly  the 
same  way  with  his  genius ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he 
reached  the  temple  of  fame  by  treading  in  that  road.  To 
excite  a  spirit  of  industry  in  prosecuting  mathematical 
knowledge^  by  lessening  the  difficulties  to  the  learner ;  to 
throw  new  light  into  some  things,  which  before  appeared 
ao^dark  and  abstruse  as  to  discourage  people  of  ordinary 
capacities  from  attempting  them ;  and  by  that  means  to 
re^ider  things  of  wonderful  utility  in  the  ordinary  employ-* 
ment  of  life  so  easy  and  practicable  as  to  be  managed  by 
the  common  sort ;  is  the  peculiar  praise  of  our  author,  who 
effected  this  by  that  admirable  contrivance  of  his  famous 
rule  of  proportion,  now  called  the  line  of  numbers,  and 
the  other  lines  laid  down  by  it,  and  fitted  in  his  soale^ 
inrhicb,  after  the  inventor,  b  called  ^<  Guntec^s  scale  ;*'  the 
description  and  use  of  which  he  published  in  1624,  4to, 
together  with  that  of  his  sector  and  quadrant  already  men* 
tioned.  His  fame  having  reached  the  ears  of  bis  sovereign, 
prince  Ch«rles  gave  directions,  that  he  should  draw  the 
lines  upon  the  dials  in  Whitehall  garden,  which  were  de- 
stroyed in  Charles  IL's  time,  and  give  a  description  and 
pse  of  them  ^  and  king  James  ordered  him  to  print  the 
book  the  same  year,  1624.  There  was,  it  seems,  a  square 
$tQM  there  before  of  the  s¥tme  si^e  aud  form,  having  five 
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^ials  upon  the  upper  part,  one  upon  each  of  the  four  cor- 
ners, and  one  in  the  middle,  which  was  the  principal  dial, 
being  a  large  horizontal  concave ;  besides  these,  there 
were  others  on  the  sides,  east,  west,  north,  and  south  ;  but 
the  lines  on  our  author's  dial,  except  those  which  shewed 
the  hour  of  the  day,  were  greatly  different.  And  Dr. 
Wallis  tells  us,  that  one  of  these  was  a  meridian,  in  fixing 
of  which  great  care  was  taken,  a  large  magnetic  needle 
being  placed  upon  it,  shewing  its  variation  from  that  meri* 
dian  from  time  to  time.  If  the  needle  was  placed  there 
with  that  intention  by  ouf  author,  it  is  a  proof  that  his  ex- 
periment at  Deptford  had  made  so  much  impression  upoa 
him,  that  he  thought  it  worth  while  to  pursue  the  discovery 
of  the  change  in  the  variation,  of  which  the  world  would 
doubtless  have  reaped  the  fruits,  had  his  life  bee.o  conti- 
nued long  enough  for  it.  Unfortunately,  however,  for 
acience,  he  died  December  10,  1626,  about  his  forty- fifth 
year,  and  in  the  prime  of  life,  at  Gresham  college,  and 
was  buried  in  St.  Peter  the  Poor,  Broad*street,  without 
any  monument  or  inscription ;  but  his  memory  will  always 
be  preserved  in  the  mathematical  world  as  an  inventor,  and 
the. parent  of  instrumental  arithmetic.  The  5th  edition  of 
his  works  was  published  by  M r.  Leybouirn  in  1674,  4to.* 

GLJRTLER  (Nicolas),  a  learned  protestaot  divine,  was 
born  at  Basil,  Dec.  8,  1654,  where  his  father  was  amei*** 
chant.  Until  the  fourteentl^  year  of  bis  age,  he  was  in- 
structed by  private  tutors,  and  profited  so  much  as  to  be* 
then  fit  for  the  university  of  Basil,  where,  after  studying 
languages,  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  history,  for  three 
or  four  years,  he  was  on  July  2,  1672,  admitted  to  the  de- 
grees of  master  of  arts  and  doctor  in  philosophy.  He  then 
studied  divinity,  and  had  for  one  of  his  masters  Peter  We- 
renfels,  father  of  the  celebrated  Samuel  Werenfels«  In 
about  two  years,  he  was  appointed  to  lecture  on  theology 
during  the  vacations,  and  acquitted  himself  with  great  ere-  s 
dit.  In  March  1676,  he  was  admitted  a. preacher,  and  the 
following  year  passed  six  months  at  Geneva,  whence  he 
went  into  France,  and  visited  the  university  of  Saumur, 
where  he  heard  the  lectures  of  Henry  Pbiliponeau  de  Haute- 
cour,  who  was  afterwards  his  colleague  in  the  university 
of  Franeker.     His  reputation  having  by  this  time  extended 

1  Biog.  Brit.— HuUon's  DictioDary^— and  Cyclopsdia,  ia  articles  Sector, 
Scaie,  frc— -Ward's  Grfisham  Professors.— At]i.  Ox.  toI.  I.  .  j 
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to  Germany,  be  was  invited  to  Heiiborn  to  be  professor  of 
philosophy  and  rhetoric,  and  rector  of  the  classes,  of  which 
office  be  took  possession  in  1685^  with  a  public  harangue, 
'*  de  fato  philos*ophico  in  ecclesia  Christiana.''  As  divinity 
was  still  bis  favourite  study,  he  continued  improving  his 
knowledge  of  it ;  and  having  visited  Heidelberg  during  the 
third  jubilee  of  that  university,  he  received  bis  degree  of 
D.  D.  with  every  mark  of  distinction,  even  from  the  learned 
catholics  who  heard  him  maintain  a  thesis  on  this  occasion, 
the  subject  of  which  was  <<  Christ's  kingly  office.''  After 
he  had  remained  about  two  years  at  Heiiborn,  he  was  re- 
quested to  accept  the  theological  chair  at  Hanau,  with 
which  he  complied.  In  1696  he  was  again  removed  to  Bre* 
sien  as  professor  in  ordinary  of  divinity,  moderator  of  the 
schools,  and  perpetual  rector  magnificus.  To  this  place 
he  drew  a  great  concourse  of  students ;  but  the  fatigues 
attending  his  occupations  here  made  him  willing  to  accept 
the  less  laborious  professorship  of  divinity  at  Deventer  ia 
1699.  In  1705  the  curators  of  the  university  of  Franeker 
offered  him  their  theological  chair,  which  he  at-  first  re- 
fused, but  accepted  it,  on  a  second  and  more  pressing  invi« 
tation,  in  1707.  His  constitution  was  now,  however,  so 
much  worn  down  by  repeated  attacks  of  the  gout,  that  he 
did  not  enjoy  this  office  above  four  years,  dying  Sept.  28, 
1711.  Gurtler  was  a  man  of  genuine  piety,  modesty,  and 
candour,  and  of  extensive  knowledge  in  every  branch  of 
science,  but  especially  in  those  connected  with  his  profes* 
aion>.  His  works,  which  have  generally  received  the  ap- 
probation of  catholics  as  well  as  protestants,  are,  1.  A  La- 
tin, German,  Greek,  and  French  Dictionary,  published  in 
1682.  2.  "  Historia  Templariorum  observationibus  eccle* 
siasticis  aucta,"  Amst.  1691,  8vo,  and  1702,  with  additions. 
3.  "  Institutiones  Theologicae,"  ibid.  1794,  4to.  4.  "  Voces 
Typico-propheticae,"  Bremen,  1698,  4to,  and  Utrecht, 
1715,  considerably  enlarged.  5.  <*  Dialogi  Eucharistici>'* 
Bremen,  1699,  4tp.  6.  "  Systema  Theologiae  prophetic©/* 
Amst.  1702,  4to,  considered  as  one  of  the  best  works  of 
the  kind.  7.  "  Origines  mundi,  et  in  eo  regnorum,"  &c. 
Amst.  1708,  4to.  8.  *^  Dissertationes  de  Jesu  Christo  in 
gloriam  evecto,"  Franeker,  1711.  9.  "  Forma  sanorum 
verborum,"  a  short  abridgment  of  divinity,  which  he  used 
as  a  text-book,  1709,  12mo.  'Gurtler  wrote  also  a  "  His- 
tory of  the  Churches  of  France,"  in  German.^ 

i  Chaufepie's  Diet.  Hist,  el  CriU— Saxii  Oaomast 
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GUSTAVUS  (Vasa),  or  more  properly  Gustavus  Erit- 
SOD,  king  of  Sweden,  was  t^e  son  of  Eric  Vasa,  and  de« 
scended  from  the  anpient  kings  of  Sweden,     He  was  born 
in  1490.     His  great  passion  was  the  love  of  glory,  and  this 
difBcuItUes  and  dangers  increased  rather  than  diminished. 
He  lived  at  a  time  when  the  greatest  part  of  the  wealth  of 
Sweden  was  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  when  every  noble-* 
man  was,  in  his  own  territories,  a  sovereign,  and,  lastly^ 
when  Steeno  was  administrator  of  the  realm.     In  the  war 
which  was  originally  prosecuted  betwixt  the  Swedes  and 
Christian  king  of  Denmark,  this  la^t,  having  got  Gustavus 
into  his  power,  kept  him  a  prisoner  many  years  in  Den« 
mark.     He  at  length  made  his  escape,  and  through  innu* 
merable  dangers  got  back  to  his  native  country,  where,  for 
a  long  period,  he  used  every  effort  to  rouse  his  country- 
men to  resist  and  repel  their  invaders  and  victorious  ene-' 
mies.     In  this,  however,  he  was  not  successful;  and  Chris* 
tian  of  Deomark  having  got  possession  of  Stockholm  and 
Colmar,  exercised  the  crudest  tyranny  on  all  ranks,  and 
in  one  day  put  to  death  ninety-four  nobles,  among  whom 
was  the  father  of  Gustavus.     Gustavus  at  length  prevailed 
on  the  Dalecarliaus  to  throw  off  the  yoke ;  and,  at  the 
bead  of  a  considerable  body  of  forces,  entered  the  pra« 
vinces  of  Halsingia,  Gestricia,  and  some  others.     After  a 
series  of  desperate  adventures,  temporary  successes,  and 
frequent  defeats^  he  recovered  Upsal;  for  which  disappoint- 
Qient  Christian  put  to  death  the  mother  and  sister  of  Gus- 
tavus in  cruel  torments.     Having  overcome  East  Gothland, 
and  blockaded  Stockholm,  he  convened  the  States-General, 
and  was  by  them  offered  the  title  of  King.     This  he  re- 
fused, and  was  satisfied  with  the  regal  power,  and  title  of 
administrator.     A  short  time  afterwards,  a  revolution  tobk. 
place  in  Denmark ;  Christian  was  driven  from  his  domi- 
nions ;  and  Frederic  duke  of  Holstein,  uncle  of  ChristiaOy . 
was  made  his  successor.     There  was  now  nothing  to  oppose 
Gustavu^ ;  he  therefore  summoned  the  States  to  meet  at 
Stregnez,  filled  up  the  vacancies  of  the  senate,  and  was 
proclaimed  king  with  the  usual  forms  of  election.     He  also 
prevailed  on  the  States  to  render  the  crown,  hereditary  to 
the  male  heirs ;  and,  tg  make  the  life  of  Gustavus  yet 
more  remarkable  in  history,  it  was  in  his  reign  that  Lu- 
tkeranism  was  established  as  the  natural  religion  of  Swe# 
den.     The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  cultivating 
th^  arts  of  peace;  and  in  decorating  his  metropolis  with 
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noble  edifices.  He  died  at  Stockholm,  of  a  gradual  decay, 
on  tb^  9th  of  September,  1560,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his 
age,  and  was  quietly  succeeded  in  his.tbrone  by  his  eldest 
son  Eric' 

GUSTAVUS  (Adolphus),  king  of  Sweden,  commonly 
called  the  Great,  a  title  which,  if  great  valour  united 
with  great  wisdom,  great  magnanimity  with  regard  to 
himself,  and  great  consideration  of  the  wants  and  infirmi<^ 
ties  of  others,  have  any  claim,  he  seems  well  to  have  de- 
served. He  was  born  at  Stockholm  in  1^94.  His  name 
Gustavtts  he  inherited  from  his  grandfather  Gustavus  Vasa, 
and  he  was  called  Adolphus  from  his  grandmother  Adolpha. 
His  education  was  calculated  td  form  a  hero,  and  seems,  iil 
all  respects,  to  have  resembled  that  bestowed  on  Henry  the 
Fourth  of  France.  He  had  a  great  genius,  a  prodigious 
memory,  and  a  docility  and  desire  of  learning  almost  be* 
yond  example.  He  ascended  the  throne  of  Sweden  in 
1611,  being  then  no  more  than  fifteen  ;  but  the  choice  be 
made  of  ministers  and  counsellors  proved  him  fully  ade* 
qnate  to  govern.  His  valour  in  the  field  was  tried  first 
against  Denmark,  Muscovy,  and  Poland.  He  made  an 
honourable  peace  with  the  two  first,  and  compelled  the  last 
to  evacuate  Livonia.  He  then  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
protestants  of  Germany  against  the  emperor,  and  what  is 
commonly  called  the  league.  In  two  years  and  a  half  he 
overran  all  the  countries  from  the  Vistula  as  far  as  the  Da- 
nube and  the  Rhine.     Every  thing  submitted  to  his  power, 

.  and  all  the  towns  opened  to  him  their  gates.  In  1631  he 
conquered  Ttlly^  the  imperial  general,  before  Leipsic;  and 
a  second  time  at  the  passage  of  the  Lech.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  he  fought  the  famous  battle  in  the  plains  of  Lut- 
zen,  where  he  unfortunately  fell  at  the  immature  age  of 
thirty-eight,  Nov.  16,  1632.  Besides  his  other  noble  qua- 
lities be  loved  and  cultivated  the  sciences.     He  enriched 

.  the  university  of  Upsai ;  he  founded  a  royal  academy  at 
Abo,  and  an  university  at  Dorp  in  Livonia.  Before  his 
time  there  were  no  regular  troops  in  Sweden;  but  he 
formed  and  executed  the  project  of  having  80,000  men 
constantly  well  armed,  disciplined,  and  cloathed.  This 
he  accomplished  without  difficulty,  on  account  of  the  love 
and  confidence  which  his  subjects  without  reserve  reposed 
in  their  king.    Some  historians  have  delighted  to  draw  a 

1  UniTcrsal  History. 
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parallel  between  Gustavus  and  the  great  Scipio,  and  it  is 
certain  that  they  had  many  traits  of  character  in  common. 
Scipio>attacked  the  Carthaginians  in  their  own  dominions;^ 
and  GustavQs  undertook  to  curb  the  pride  of  Austria  by 
carrying  the  war  into  the  heart  of  her  country.  Here  in- 
deed the  advantage  is  with  Gqstavus  ;  for,  the  Cartbagi* 
iiian  power  was  already  debilitated ;  but  the  emperor^s  had 
before  never  received  any  check.  He  died  literally,  as  it 
is  said  of  him,  with  tlie  sword  in  his  hand,  the  word  of 
command  on  his  tongue,  and  victory  in  his  imagination. 
His  life  has  been  well  written  by  our  countryman  Harte ; 
and  he  appears  in  all  respects  to  have  deserved  the  high 
and  numerous  encomiums  which  writers  of  all  countries 
have  heaped  upon  his  memory.  Some  have  suspected  this 
exalted  character  to  have  lost  bis  life  from  the  intrigues  of 
cardinal  Richelieu ;  others  from  Lawemburgh,  one  of  his 
generals,  whom  Ferdinand  the  emperor  is  said  to  have  cor- 
rupted. He  left  an  only  daughter,  whom  he  had  by  the 
princess  Mary  of  Brandenburg,  and  who  succeeded  her 
father  at  the  age  of  five.  This  princess  was  the  celebrated 
Christina  queen  of  Sweden. ' 

.  GUTHRIE  (William),  an  eminent  clergyman  of  the 
presbyterian  church  of  Scotland,  descended  from  the  an- 
cient family  of.Pitforthy  in  the  shire  of  Angus,  was  bora 
on  bis  father^s  estate  of  Pitforthy  in  1620,  and  educated  at 
the  university  of  St.  Andrew's  under  his  cousin,  professor 
James  Guthrie,  who  was  executed  at  the  restoration  for 
bis  opposition  to  episcopal  government,  although  he  had 
with  equal  zeal  opposed  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell. 
Under  this  tutor  our  author  became  a  very  hard  student, 
well  versed  in  the  classical  languages;  and  after  taking  his 
degree  of  M.  A.  studied  divinity  under  professor  Samuel 
Rutherford.  He  became  afterwards  private  tutor  to  the 
eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Loudon,  chancellor  of .  Scotland, 
and  in  November  1644  was  prese^ited  to  the  church  of 
Finwick,  a  newly  erected  parish,  and  consisting  of  inhabi- 
tants rude  and  unacquainted  with  religion.  The  pains  he 
bestowed  upon  them,  however,  soon  produced  a  favour- 
able change  in  their  ngianners,  and  his  easy  and  affable  ad* 
dress  and  example  had  a  remarkable  effect  upon  them, 
^ith  this  view,  as  he  was  fond  of  fishing,  fowling,  and 
9ther  field  sports,   he  took  those  opportunities  to   mix 
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among  his  people,  and .  reeommend  morals  and  piety.  He 
was  not  less  bappy  in  curbing  the  insolence  of  Cromweirs 
army  when  in  Scotland,  by  addressing  them  with  an  elo- 
qnence  and  air  of  authority  which  they  could  not  resist. 
In  the  mean  time  his  great  fame  as  a  preacher  procured 
him  invitations  from  the  more  eligible  churches  of  Renfrew, 
Linlithgow,  Stirling,  Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh,  to  all  which 
be  preferred  his  humble  situation  at  Finwick,  and  con- 
tinued among  his  parishioners  until  1664,  when  he  was 
ejected  by  Burnet,  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  notwithstanding 
the  solicitations  of  the  earl  of  Glencairn,  then  chancellor 
of  Scotland,  and  other  persons  of  rank,  who  represented 
Mr.  Guthrie  as  an  excellent  man  and  well  affected  to  go- 
Temment.  He  did  not  long  survive  this  sentence,  dying 
Oct.  10, 1665.  $ome  spurious  publications  were  attributed 
to  him  ;  but  the  only  genuine  work  extant  is  his  "  Chris- 
tianas Great  Interest,^*  which  has  long  been  a  standard  book 
in  Scotland,  an^  has  been  translated  into  Dutch  and 
French,  and,  as  reported,  into  one  of  the  Eastern  lan- 
guages, at  the  expence  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle. ' 

GUTHRIE  (William),  a  miscellaneouis  writer  and  com- 
piler, whose  name  is  now  chiefly  preserved  by  a  geogra- 
phical grammar,  which  it  is  said  he  did  not  write,  was  a 
gentleman  descended  from  an  ancient  faiyiily,  being  the 
representative  of  the  Guthries  of  Haukerton,  ill  the  county 
of  Angus,  Scotland.     He   was   born   at  Brichen  in  that 
county  in  1708,  and  educated  at  King's  college,  Aberdeen, 
where  he  took  bis  degreeis,  and  followed  the  profession  of 
a  schoolmaster.     He  is  said  to  have  removed  to  London,  in 
consequence  of  a  love-affair,  which  created  some  disturb- 
ance in  his  family ;  others  report  that  having  but  a  small 
patrimony,  and  being  an  adherent  of  the  unfortunate  house 
of  Stuart,  he  could  not  accept  of  any  office  in  the  state; 
he  came  therefore  to  London,  and  employed  his  talents 
and  learning  as,  what  he  himself  calls,  **  an  author  by  pro- 
fession."    His  talents  and  learning  were  not  of  the  inferior 
kind,  when  he  chose  to  employ  them  leisurely  ;  but  he 
wrote  hastily,  and  often  in  need,  and  seems  to  have  cared 
little  for  his  reputation,  by  lending  his  name  frequently 
where  he  did  not  contribute  with  his  pen.     Among  his  first 
employments  was  that  of  compiling  the  parliamentary  de- 
bates for  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  before  Dr.  Johnson  ioA 
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niidertobk  that  business;  for  this  purpose  Guthrie  sometimes 
attended  the  house,  but  more  frequently  had  to  depend  on 
very  slight  information.     Connecting  himself  afterwards 
with  the  booksellers^  he  compiled  a  tariety  of  works,  among 
which  are  "  A  History  of  the  English  Peerage,"  **  His- 
tory of  the  World,"  12  vols.  8vo,  "  A  History  of  England," 
*<  History  of  Scotland,"  10  vols.  8vo,  and  the  well-knowii 
<<  Geogpraphical  Grammar,''  said  to  have  been  really  com- 
piled by  Knox  the  bookseller.  Besides  these,  he  translated 
•*  Quintilian,"  9  vols.  8vo,  "  Cicero's  CMfiices,"  8vo,  and 
^^  Cicero's  Epistles  to  Atticus,"  2  vols.  12mo.     Of  his  ori- 
ginal compositions  we  have  heard  only  of  a  beautiful  poem, 
<^  The  Eagle  and  Robin  Red-breast,"  in  the  collection  of 
poems  called  the  *'  Union,''  where,  however,  it  is  said  to 
be  written  by  Archibald  Scott,  before  1600 ;  "  The  Friends, 
a  sentimental  history,"  1754,  2  vols.  12mo;  and  *^  Remarks 
on  English  Tragedy,"  a  pamphlet.    He  was  engaged,  how- 
ever, in  many  political  papers  and  pamphlets,  to  which  his 
name  did  not  appear;  and  in  1745-6,  received  a* pension 
of  200/.  from  government,  for  the  services  of  his  pen,  which 
was  continued  during  his  life.     In  1762  he  renewed  the 
offer  of  his  services  to  the  minister  of  the  day,  and  they 
probably  were  accepted.    He  had  the  pen  of  already  writer, 
and  his  perio#cal  essays  were  perhaps  his  best.     Much 
was  expected  from  his  ^*  Peerage,"  in  which  he  was  assisted 
by  Mr.  Ralph  Bigland,  each  individual  article  being  sub-* 
mitted  to  the  inspection  of  the  representative  of  the  noble 
family  treated  of;  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this  care,  the 
work  abounds  with  errors,  contradictions,  and  absurdities. 
His  **  History  of  England"  merits  greater  praise,  and  had 
at  least  the  honour  of  irritating  Horace  Walpole  to  a  gross 
abuse  of  Guthrie,   because   he  had  anticipated  some  of 
Walpole's  opinions  concerning  Richard  III.   Guthrie  wrote 
at  that  time  in  the  Critical  Review,  and  pointed  out  his 
own  discoveries.     Boswell  informs  us,  that  Dr.  Johnson 
esteemed  Guthrie  enough  to  wish  that  his  life  should  be 
written.    This,  however,  was  neglected  when  the  means 
of  information  were  attainable.     He  died  March  9,  1770, 
and  was  interred  in  Marybone  burial-ground,  with  a  monu* 
ment  and  inscription  against  the  east  wall.' 

GUTTENBERG,    or   GUTENBERG   (John),   called 
also  Gansfleisch  deSulgehch,  the  reputed  inventor  of  the 
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art  of  printing,  was  boro  at  Mentz^  of  noble  and  wealthy 
parents,  about  1400.     In  1427  he  came  to  reside  at  Stras** 
burgh  as  a  merchant,  but  appears  to  have  returned  to 
Mentz  in  1430,  and  to  have  been  a  man  of  property  in 
1434.     Between  this  and  the  year  1439  be  had  conceived 
and  perhaps  made  some  trials  of  the  art  of  printing  with 
metal  types.    In  the  archives  of  the  city  of  Mentz,  Schoep-* 
flin  discovered  a  document  of  a  process  carried  on  by  Gut-< 
tenberg  against  one  George  Dritzehen,  from  which  we 
learn  that  the  former  had  promised  to  make  the  latter  ac« 
quainted  with  a  steret  art  that  he  had  recently  discovered; 
In  the  same  document  mention  is  made  of  ffixxt  forms  kept 
together  by  two  screws,  or  pressr spindles,  and  of  letters 
and  pages  being  cut  up  and  destroyed,  to  prevent  any  per- 
son from  discovering  the  art     The  ablest  writers  have, 
bowever,  differed  upon  the  subject  of  the  materials  with 
which  Guttenberg  at  first  printed.     Sch6epflin  supposed 
them  to  have  been  metal ;  Fournier,  Meerman,  and  Fischer, 
were  of  opinion^ that  they  were  composed  of  wood.    In  the 
years  1441-2  Guttenberg  lived  at  Strasburg,  as  a  wealthy 
man,  and^continued  in  the  same  pUce  till  1446,  when  he  re* 
turned  again  to  Mentz,  and  seems  to  have  opened  his  mind 
fully  to  Fust,  a.  goldsmith  of  the  same  place  (See  Fust),  and 
prevailed  on  him  to  advance  large  sums  of  money  in  order 
to  make  more  complete  trials  of  the  art.    Between  1450 
and  1455,  the  celebrated  Bible  of  637  leaves,  the  first  im- 
portant specimen  of  printing  with  metal  types,  was  eze« 
cuted  between  Guttenberg  and  Fust.     Exclusively  of  the 
Bible,  Guttenberg  is  supposed  to  have  printed  some  other 
worksy  but  there  is  no  book  whatever  extant  with  his  name 
subscribed.     He  died  about  the  latter  end  of  1467.    More 
ample  information  and  discussion  on  the  invention  of  this 
noble  art,  and  the  claims  of  Guttenberg,  may  be  found  in 
Oberliu^s  '*  Essai  sur  les  annales  de  la  vie  de  Jean  Guten* 
berg,**  1801;  Fischer's  *^  Essai  sur  les  monumens  Typo* 
grapfaiques  de  Gutenberg,*'  J802,  4to;   Danou's  ^^  Ana* 
lyse  des  opinions  diverses  sur  Torigine  de  Plmprimerie,'* 
1803, 8yo;  and  the  better  known  works  of  Scboepflin,  Meer- 
man, Fournier,  Heinecken,  and  Lambinet. ' 

GUY  (Thomas),  founder  of  Guy's  hospital,  was  the  son 
of  Thomas  Guy,  lighterman  and  coal-dealer  in  Horseley- 
down,  Southwark.     He  was  put  apprentice,  in  1660,  to  a 
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bookseller,  in  the  porch  of  Mefcers*  cfaapeli  and  net  up 
trade  with  a  stock  of  about  200il  in  the  house  that  foran 
the  angle  between  Cornbill  and  Lombard-street  The 
English  Bibles  being  at  that  time  very  badly  printed,  Mr* 
Guy  engaged  with  others  in  a  scheme  for  printing  them  in 
Holland,  and  importing  them ;  bat,  this  being  put  a  st(m 
to,  he  contracted  with  the  university  of  Oxford  for  theit 
privilege  of  printing  them,  and  carried  on  a  great  Biblih 
trade  for  many  years  to  considerable  advantage.  Thus  he 
began  to  accumulate  money,  and  his  gains  rested  in  hit 
hands ;  for,  being  a  single  man  and  very  penurious,  his 
expences  were  very  trifling.  His  custom  was  to  dine  on, 
hjs  shop-counter,  with  no  other  table-cloth  than  an  old 
newspaper ;  be  was  also  as  little  nice  in  regard  to  bis  ap- 
p€reL  The  bulk  of  his  fortune,  however,  was  acquired 
by  the  less  reputable  purchase  of  seamen's  tickets  during 
queen  Anne^s  wars,  and  by  South-sea  stock  in  the  me- 
morable year  172a 

To  shew  what  great  events  spring  from  trivial  causes,  il' 
may  be  observed,  that  the  public  are  indebted  to  a  most 
trifling  incident  for  the  greatest  part  of  his  immense  for- 
tune's being  applied  to  charitable  uses.  'Guy  had  a  maid- 
servant,  whom  he  agreed  to  marry ;  and,  preparatory  to 
his  nuptials,  he  bad  ordered  the  pavement  before  his  door 
to  be  mended  so  far  as  to  a  particular  stone  which  be 
marked.  The  inaid,  while  her  master  was  out,  innooently 
looking  on  the  paviours  at  work,  saw  a  broken  place  they 
had  not  repaired,  and  mentioned  it  to  them ;  but  they  tola 
her  that  Mr.  Guy  had  directed  them  not  to  go  so  fan 
'*  Well,''  says  she,  *^  do  you  mend  it :  tell  him  I  bade 
you,  and  I  know  he  will  not  be  angry."  It  happened, 
however,  that  the  poor  girl  presumed  too  much  on  her 
influence  over  her  wary  lover,  with  whom  the  charge  of  a 
few  shillings  extraordinary  turned. the  scale  entirely  against 
her ;  for,  Guy,  enraged  to  find  his  orders  exceeded,  re- 
nounced the  matrimonial  scheme,  and  built  hospitals  in  his 
old  age. 

In  1707  he  built  and  furnished  three  wards  on  the  north 
side  of  the  outer  court  of  St.  Thomas's  hospital  in  South- 
wark,  and  gave  100/.  to  it  annually  for  eleven'years  pre- 
ceding the  erection  of  his  own  hospital.  Some  time  before 
his  death  he  erected  the  stately  iron  gate,  with  the  large 
houses  on  each  side,  at  the  e^pence  of  about  3000/.  JHe 
was  seventy-six  years  of  age  when  he  formed  the  design  of 
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building  the  hospital  near  St.  Thomases  which  beftri  hir' 
name.  The  charge  of  erecting  this  vast  pile  amounted  to 
13,793/.  besides  2 i 9,499/.  which  he  left  to  endow  it:  and 
be  just  lived  to  see  it  roofed  in.  He  erected  an  alms- 
house, with  a  library,  at  Tamwortb,  in  Stattbrdsbire  (the 
place  of  his  mother's  nativity,  and  which  he  represented 
in  parliament),  for  fourteen  poor  men  and  women;  and 
for  their  pensions,  as  well  as  for  the  putting  out  of  poor 
children  apprentices,  bequeathed  125/.  a  year.  To  Christ's 
l¥)8pital  he  gave  400/.  a  year  for  ever ;  and  the  residue  of 
bis  estate,  amounting  to  about  80,000/.  among  those  who 
could  prove  themselves  in  any  degree  related  to  him. 

He  died  December  17,  1724,  in  the  eighty-first^ear  of 
his  age,  after  having  dedicated  to  charitable  purposes  more 
money  than  any  one  private  man  upon  record  in  this  king* 
dom. ' 

GUYET  (Francis),  an  eminent  critic,  was  bom  of  a 
good  family  at  Angers,  in  1575.  He  lost  his  father  and 
mother  when  a  child ;  and  the  small  estate  they  left  him 
was  wasted  by  the  imprudence  of  his  guardians.  He  ap- 
plied himself,  however,  intensely  to  books ;  and,  with  a 
view  to  improve  himself  by  the  conversation  of  learned 
men,  he  took  a  journey  to  Paris  in  1599.  The  acquaint- 
ance he  formed  with  the  sons  of  Claudius  du  Puy  proved 
very  advantageous  to  him ;  for,  the  most  learned  persons 
in  Paris  frequently  visited  these  brothers,  and  many  of 
them  met  every  day  in  the  house  of  Thuanus,  where  Mess, 
du  Puy  received  company.  After  the  death  of  that  presi- 
dent, they  held  those  conferences  in  the  same  place ;  and 
Guyet  constantly  made  one.  He  went  to  Rome  in  1 608, 
and  applied  himself  to  the  Italian  tongue  with  sbch  success 
as  to  be  able  to  write  Italian  verses.  He  was  much  esteemed 
by  cardinal  du  Perron  and  .several  great  personages.  He 
returned  to  Paris  by  the  way  of  Germany,  and  was  taken 
into  the. house  of  the  duke  d*£pernon,  to  teach  the  abbol 
de  Granselve,  who  was  made  cardinal  de  la  Valettein  162  !• 
His  noble  pupil,  who  conceived  so  great  an  esteem  for  him 
as  always  to  entrust  him  with  his  most  important  affairs, 
took  him  to  Rome,  and  procured  him  a  good  benefice ;  bul 
Guyet,  after  his  return  to  Paris,  chose  to  live  a  private  life 
father  than  in  the  house  of  the  cardinal,  and  resided  in 
Surgundy  college.  Here  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
Hfe,  employed  in  his  studies.;  and  wrote  a  dissertatioDi  itt 
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#hich' he  pretended  to  shew  that  the  Latin  tongue  was 
derived  from  the  Greek,  and  that  all  the  primitive  words  of 
the  latter  consisted  only  of  one  syllable  ;  but  of  this  they 
found)  after  bis  death,  only  a  vast  compilation  of  Greek 
and  Latin  words,  without  any.  order  or  coherence,  and  with- 
out any  preface  to  explain  his  project.  But  the  reading 
of  the  ancient  authors  was  his  favourite  employment,  and 
the  margins  of  his  classics  were  full  of  notes,  many  of  which 
have  been  published.  Those  upon  Hesiod  were  imparted 
to  Grsevius,  who  inserted  them  in  his  edition  of  that  author, 
1667.  Tjbie  most  complete  collection  found  among  his 
papers  was  his  notes  upon  Terence ;  and  therefore  they 
were  ttient  to  Boeclerus,  and  afterwards  printed.  He  took 
great  liberties  asa  critic  :  for  he  rejected  as  supposititious 
all  such  verses  as  seemed  to  him  not  to  savour  of  the  au- 
thor's genius*  Thus  he  struck  out  many  verses  of  Virgil ; 
discarded  the  first  ode  in  Horace ;  and  would  not  admit  the 
•ecret  histoty  of  Procopius.  Notwithstanding  the  boldness 
of  his .  criticisms,  and  his  free  manner  of  speaking  in  con- 
Tdrsation^  he  wad  afraid  of  the  public ;  and  dreaded  Salma- 
sius  in  particular,  who  threatened  to  write  a  book  against 
him  if  he  published  his  thoughts  about  some  passages  in 
ancient  authors^  He  was  generally  accounted  a  man  of 
great  learning,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  sincere  and  ho* 
nest  man.  He  was  cut  for  the  stone  in  1636  ;  excepting 
which,  his  long  life  was  hardly  attended  with  any  illness. 
He  died  of  a  catarrh,  after  three  days  illness,  in  the  arms 
of  James  du  Puy,  and  Menage  his  countryman,  April  12, 
1655,  aged  eighty.  His  life  is  written  in  Latin,  with  great 
judgment  and  politeness,  by  Mr.  Portner,  a  senator  of 
Ratisbon,  who  took  the  supposititious  name  of  Antoniua 
Periander  Rhfletus ;  and  is  prefixed  to  his  notes  upon  Te- 
rence, printed  with  those  of  Boe.clerus,  at  Strasburg,  in 
1657,  ao  edition  in  no  great  estimation.  ^ 

GUYPN  (jQiuVNA  Mary  Bouvieres  de  la  Mothe),  a 
French  lady  of  fashion,  remarkable  for  simplicity  of  heart, 
and  regularity,  of  manners,  but  of  an  enthusiastic  and  un* 
settled  temper,  .was 'descended  of  a  noble  family,  and  born 
at  Montargis,  April  13^.  1648,  At  the  age  of  seven  she  was 
sent  to  the  convent,  of  the  Ursulines, .  where  one  of  her 
sisters  by  half-blood  took  cai»  of  her.  She  had,  afforded 
proofii  of,  an:  enthusiastic  speciea  of  devotion  from  her 
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MrlieiBt  infatiey,  Mid  htd  smde  go  great  apit>gv«n  in  i9lial1i«r 
biographers  call  **  the  spiritual  course**  at  eight  years  of  age, 
as  aurprized  the  confessor  of  the  queen  mother  of  England, 
widow  of  Cbsirles  I.  who  presented  her  19  that  princess,  hj 
whom  she  would  have  been  retained,  bad  not  ber  parents  op« 
posed  it,  and  sent  her  back  to  the  Ursulines.  She  wished 
then  to  take  the  habit ;  but  th^  having  promised  ber  to  a 
gentleman  in  the  oountry,  obliged  her  to  marry  him.  At 
twenty-eight  years  of  age  she  became  a  widow,  being  left 
with  two  infant  sons  and  a  daughter,  of  whom  she  was  con* 
stituted  guardian  ;  and  their  education,  with  the  manage- 
ment of  her  fortune,  became  ber  only  employment.  She 
bad  put  her  domestic  affairs  into  such  order,  as  shewed  an 
uncommon  capacity  ;  when  of  a  sudden  she  was  struck  with 
an  impulse  to  abandon  every  worldly  eare,  and  f^ve  herself 
up  to  serious  meditation,  in  which  she  thought  the  whole 
of  religion  was  comprised. 

In  this  disposition  of  mind  she  went  first  to  Paris,  where 
-she  became  acquainted  with  M.  d'Aranthon,  bishop  of 
Geneva,  who  persuaded  her  to  go  to  bis  diocese,  in  order 
to  perfect  an  establishment  be  had  founded  at  Gex,  for  the 
reception  of  newly-converted  catholics.  She  accorchngly 
went  in  1 68  i ,  and  took  ber  daughter  with  ber.  Some  time 
afterwards,  ber  parents  desired  her  to  resign  the  guardian* 
ship  of  her  children  to  them,  and.  all  her  fortune,  which 
•was  40,000  livres  a-year.  She  readily  complied  with  tbeir 
request,  reserving  only  a  moderate  pension  for  ber  own 
subsistence.  On  this  the  new  community  desired  tbeir 
bishop  to  request  her  to  bestow  this  reauiinder  upon-  their 
house,  and  become  herself  the  superiof^  but  she  refused  te 
•comply  with  the  proposal,  not  approving  their  regulations; 
at  which  the  bishop  and  bis  community  took  such  o^uce^ 
that  he  desired  ber  to  leavie  the  boese. 

She  then  retired  to  the  Ursulines  at  Thoneo,  and  from 
thence  to  Turin,  Grenoble,  and  at  last  to  Verceii,  by  the 
inTitatioti  of  that  bishop,  who  bad  a  great  ireneratson  for 
her  piety.  At  length,  after  an  absence  (rf  five  years,  her 
ill  state  of  health  made  ber  return  to  Paris,  in  1 6Be^  to  have 
tbie  best  advice.  i>ur]ng  ber  perambulatibns  abroad,  she 
composed  the  ^*  Moyen  court  et  tr^  ikciie  ^  faire  Qnti* 
son  ;*'  and  another  piece,  entiftled  ^*  Le  Cainique  ile  Can** 
tiques  de  ^8alomon  interprete,  selon  )e  sens  myatiqae,** 
which  were  printed  at  Lyons,  with  a  licence  of  approba- 
tion ',  but  as  her  irreproachable  conduct  and  extraordinary 
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▼irtues  made  oaan^  coiiTerU  to  her  system,  which  was 
called  QuietisiD^  «he  was  confined,  by  an  order  from  the 
king,  in  the  convent  des  Filles  de  ia  Visitation,  in  1688, 
Here  she  was  fitricdy  examined  for  the  space  of  eight 
months,  kiy  order  of  M.  Harlai,  archbishop  of  Paris;  but 
this  served  only  to  establish  her  innocence  and  virtue ;  and 
madame  Miranion,  the  superior  of  the  convent,  represent- 
ing the  injustice  of  her  detention  to  madame  Maintenon, 
die  latter  pleaded  her  cause  so  effectually  to  the  king,  that 
she  obtained  her  discharge,  and  afterwards  conceived  a 
particular  a£Pection  and  esteem  for  her. 

Not  long  after  her  deliverance,  she  was  introduced  to 
Fenelon,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Cambray,  who  became 
her  disciple.  She  had  besides  acquaintance  with  the  dukes 
de  Cbevreuse  and  Beauvilliers,  and  several  other  distin- 
guished persons,  who,  however,  could  not  protect  her  from 
the  ecclesiastics,  who  made  violent  outcries  on  the  danger 
of  the  church  from  her  sect.  In  this  exigence,  she  was 
persuaded  to  put  her  writings  into  the  bands  of  the  cele- 
brated Bossuet,  bishop  of  Meaux,  and  submit  tbem  to  bis 
judgment;  who,  after  reading  all  her  papers,  both  printed 
and  MSS.  including  a  life  she  bad  written  of  herself,  bad  a 
conference  with  her,  and  was  well  satisfied  with  her  prin» 
ciples ;  but  her  enemies  among  the  churchmen  being  not 
equally  satisfied,  an  order  passed  for  the  re-examination 
of  her  two  books  already  mentioned.  Bossuet  was  at  the 
head  of  this  examination,  to  whom  the  bishop  of  Chalons, 
afterwards  cardinal  de  Noailles,  was  joined,  at  the  request 
of  madame  Guyon;  and  lo  these  two  were  added,  M.Tron- 
son,  miperior  of  the  soeie^  of  3t.  Sqlpice,  and  Fenelon. 
During  the  examination,  madame  Guyon  retired  to  a  con- 
vent at  Meanx,  by  the  desire  of  Bossuety  who  at  the  end 
of  six  months  drew  up  thirty  articles,  sufficient,  as  he 
thought  to  set  the  sound  maxims  of  a  spiritual  and  mystic 
life  in  a  proper  light,  to  which  four  more  were  added  by 
way  of  qualification  by  M.  Fenelon,  and  the  whole  were 
signed  at  Issy  near  Paris,  by  all  the  examiners,  March  10, 
1695.  Madame  Guyon  having  signed  them  by  the  advice 
of  Bossuet,  he  prevailed  with  her  likewise  to  subscribe  a 
submission,  in  which,  among  other  things,  she  said,  **  I 
declare  nevertheless,  without  any  prejudice  to  the  present 
submis^on,  that  I  never  had  any  design  to  advance  any 
thing  that  is  contrary  to  the  mind  of  the  catholic  apostolic 
Romap  cjhurchy  to  which  I  have  always  beeui  and  «hidl 
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always  continue,  by  the  help  ctf  God",  to  be  stibmissive 
even  to  the  last  breath  of  my  life ;  which  I  do  not  say  by 
way  of  excuse,  but  from  a  sense  of  my  obligation  to  declare 
my  sentiments  in  simplicity.  I  never  held  atty  of  those 
errors  which  are  mentioned  in  the  pastoral  letter  of  M.d©" 
Meaux ;  having  always  intended  to  write  in  a  true  catholic 
sense,  and  not  then  apprehending  that  any  other  sense 
could  be  put  upon  my  words.*'  To  this  the  bishop  sub- 
joined an  attestation,  dated  July  16,  1695,  signifying  that 
**  madam  Guyon  having  lived  in  the  house,  by  the  order 
and  permission  of  their  bishop,  for  the  space  of  six  months, 
had  never  given  the  least  trouble  or  pain,  but  great  edifica- 
tion ;  that  in  her  whole  conduct,  and  ail  her  words,  there 
appeared  strict  regularity,  simplicity,  sincerity,  humility, 
mortification,  sweetness,  and  Christian  patience,  joined  to 
a  true  devotion  and  esteem  for -all  matters  of  faith,  espe- 
cially for  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation,  and  the  holy  in- 
fancy of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that,  if  the  said  lady 
would  choose  to  pass  the  rest  of  her  life  in  their  house,  the 
coihnfiunity  would  esteem  it  a  favour  and  happiness,  &c.'* 
In  consequence  of  these  submissions,  and  of  this  testimony, 
Bossuet  declared  himself  satisfied  with  her  conduct,  and 
continued  her  in  the  participation  of  the  holy  sacrament,  in 
which  he  found  her;  and  added  that  he  had  not  discovered 
her  to  be  any  wise  involved  in  the  abominations,  as  he  was 
pleased  to  term  them,  of  Molina  (see  Molina),  or  others 
elsewhere  condemned  ;  and  that  he  nevier  intended  to  com- 
prehend her  in  what  he  had  said  of  those  abominations  in 
his  ordonnance  of  April  15th  preceding. 

Thus  acquitted  she  returned  to  Paris,  not  thinking  of 
any  further  prosecution  ;  but  all  these  attestations  and  sub- 
missions were  not  sufficient  to  allay  the  storm,  and  she 
soon  found  herself  involved  in  the  prosecution  or  rather 
persecution  of  the  archbishop  of  Cam  bray.  This  amiable 
prelate,  when  Bossuet  desired  bis  approbation  of  the  book 
he  had  composed,  in  answer  to  madame  Guyon's  senti- 
ments, not  only  refused  it,  but  openly  declared  that  this 
pious  woman  had  been  treated  with  great  partiality  and 
injustice,  and  that  the  censures  of  her  adversary  were  un- 
merited and  groundless.  Fenelon  also,  in  the  same  year, 
published  a  book,  in  which  be  adopted  several  of  the  tenets 
of  madame  Guyon,  and  especially  that  favourite  doctrine 
of  the  mystics,  which  teaches  that  the  love  of  the  Supreme 
Being  must  be  pure  and  disinterested^  that  is^  exempt  from 
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all  views  of  interest  end  all  hope  of  reward.  What  followed 
with  respect  to  the  archbishop  may  be  seen  in  another 
place  (art.  Fenelon)  ;  but  madame  Guyon  was  imprisoned 
before  the  expiration  of  1695,  in  th^  castle  of  Vincennes, 
whence  she  was  removed  to  a  convent^  and  afterwards  sent 
to  the  Bastille,  where  she  underwent  many  rigorous  exa- 
minations, and  continued  in  prison  as  a  criminal  till  the 
meeting  of  the  general  assembly  of  th^  clergy  of  France 
in  1700,  when  uotlring  being  proved  against  her,  she  was 
released.  After  this  she  weqt  first  to  the  castle  belonging 
to  her  (;hildren,  whence  she  was  permitted  to  retire  to  Blois, 
the  neyt  town  to  that  castle. 

From  this  time  till  her  death,  which  was  twelve  years, 
she  remained  in  perfect  oblivion,  and  her  uniform  and  re- 
iired  life  is  an  evident  proof,  that  the  noise  she  had  made 
in  the  world,  proceeded  not  from  any  ambition  she  had  of 
making  a  figure  in  it :  her  whole  time  being  employed  in 
the  contemplation  of  God.  l*he  numerous  verses  which 
proceeded  from  the  abundance  of  her  heart,  were  formed 
into  a  collection,  which  was  printed  after  her  death,  in 
five  volumes,  under  the  title  of  ^'  Cantiques  Spirituels,  ou 
d'£mblemes  sur  PAmour  Divin."  Her  other  writings  con- 
sist of  twenty  volumes  uf  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  with 
'*  Reflections  et  Explications  concernant  la  Vie  interieure ;" 
*^  Discours  Chretiennes,*'  in  two  volumes ;  *^  Letters  to 
several  Persons,"  in  four;  "  Her  Life,"  written  by  herself, 
in  three ;  a  volume  of  '^  Visitations,"  drawn  from  the  most 
venerable  author^,  which  she  made  use  of  before  her  exa-* 
miners,  and  two  of  *'  Opuscles," 

She  died  June  2,  1717,  having  survived  the  archbishop 
of  Cambray  almost  two  years  and  a  half,  who  had  a  singu- 
lar veneration  for  her  to  the  day  of  his  death.  Her  poems 
were  translated  and  somewhat  modernized  by  Cowper,  a 
little  before  bis  death,  but  have  not  been  added  to  any 
edition  of  his  works,  except  that  in  quarto.^ 

GUYON  (Maris- Claude),  a  French  historian,  was  born 
in  1701  at  Lous-le-Saunier  in  Francbcrcomte,  and  entered 
the  congre<Tatton  of  the  oratory,  which  he  afterwards 
quitted,  and  came  to  Paris,  and  pa^ed  his  days  in  literary 
labours.  He  died  here  in  1771.  His  principal  works  are, 
1.  A  continuation  of  ^'  Echard^s  Roman  History,^'  from 
Constantiue  to  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  Mahomet  II, 

}  Moreru— Dict^  Hist,— Mosheins^'a  fificl^  liist. — Mad,  Maiatenoii'l  )«ettvri|« 
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10  volt.  ISmOf  which  Voltaire  has  thought  proper  to  uiUler* 
Talae ;  but  others  say  that  in  point  of  style  and  accuracy^ 
ji^  may  rank  among  the  best  piodactions  of  the  kind  from 
the  French  press.  2.  '*  Histoire  des  empires  et  des  repub* 
liques,"  173S,  &e.  12  vols.  ISmo,  of  which  it  is  said,  that^ 
if  compared  with  Rollings,  it  is  less  agreeable  and  elegants 
but  it  proves  that  Goyon  drew  his  materials  from  the  ori- 
ginal sources  of  the  ancients ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary^  Rol* 
un  has  often  copied  the  moderns.  9.  '^  Histoire  des  Am»- 
wnes  ancienneset  modernes,^'  Paris,  1740,  2  vols.  12mOy  a 
fiuripos,  and  in  many  respects  an  original  work.  4*  *^  His- 
jfcoire  des  Indes,''  3  vols.  1 2mo,  inferior  in  every  respect. 
5.  **  Oracle  ()es  nouveaux  philosophes,*'  not  so  remaritable 
for  style^  ^s  for  an  able  confutation  of  the  new  philosophy 
0t  his  time,  and  the  uneasiness  it  gave  Voltaire.  •.  **  Bib* 
Jiotbeque  ecclesiastiqoe,*'  1772,  8  vols.  12mo,  &c.' 

GUYS  (]PaT£R  AuousTiNB),  an  agreeable  French  writer, 
sras  bom  a^  Afairseilles  in  1720,  and  becime  a  merchant  of 
distioguishisd  probity.  Having  often  had  occasion  to  visit 
Constantinople,  Smyrna,  &c.  in  the  course  of  business,  he 
(Conceived  die  idea  of  pomparing  the  ancient  and  modern 
jGreelfis,  and  end^vouring  to  trace  among  the  latter  what 
1K^  yet  to  ho  founfl  of  the  grandeur,  spirit,  and  institutions 
of  their  aoceitors.  ]^or  this  purpose  he  made  frequent  ex- 
ci^rsions  fjrom  Constantinople,  w}|ere  he  lived  under  the 
immediate  protection  of  the  king  of  France,  into  Greece, 
with  Homer  in  his  hand ;  and  how  extensive  and  minute 
^i$  observations  were,  appeared  in  bis  ^^  Voyage  Litteraire 
de  la  Qr^ce,"  on  which  his  fame  chie^y  rests,  and  which 
was  first  publisbj^f)  ip  (771,  9  voU.  12mo;  in  1783,  4  vols. 
3vo.  He  was  taking  another  voyage  in  ordjer  to  correct 
an4  enlarge  a  new  edition  of  this  yrork,  yvhen  he  died  at 
2aa^e  in  1799.  This  work  procuried  him  a  very  consider- 
able  name  in  the  literary  world  ;  but  in  whatever  reputa- 
tion it  was  held  in  Europe,  Ue  afforded  spch  satisfaction  to 
the  subject^  of  bis  inauiry,  that  the  modern  Gree|is,  to  f;es- 
tify  ^o  him  their  gratitude  fpr  bis  haying  so  well  defended 
them  from  their  detractorSy  qnanitnously  pffisred  him  the 
diploma  of  citizen  of  Athen$ }  reviving,  in  his  favour,  an 
ancient  ceremony  fallen  into  desuetude  for  a  great  m^ny 
cen^uiies.  Some  years  before,  be  bad  received  a  similar 
^n^piipienlt  frooi  a  northern  ppwer.  Tliis  true  philo9opfaef| 
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Wilboiit  ceating  to  serre  bis  coontrj,  knew  how  to  extend 
his  beneficent  yiewv  beyond  the  limits  of  his  country.  The 
<*  Voyage  LUteratre  de  la  Grice,"  however,  is  the  chief 
work  of  C.  Guys.  His  other  pieces  are,  a  <^  Relation  Abre- 
g6e  de  ses  Voyages  en  Italic  et  dans  le  Nord  ;''  and  a  trans- 
lation in  verse  of  the  elegies  of  Tibullus,  an  essay  upon  the 
antiquities  of  Marseilles  his  native  place,  and  the  eloge  of 
Duguay-Trouin«  A  translation  of  his  Journey  was  published 
In  English  in  1772,  3  vols.  l2mo,  with  the  improper  title 
of  a  "  Sentimental  Journey."* 

GUYSE  (John),  an  eminent  dissenting  divine,  of  the 
independent  persuasion,  was  a  native  of  Hertford,  where 
be  was  bom  in  1680,  and  having  shewn  a  pious  disposition 
from  his  youth,  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  dissenting 
congregation  of  that  place.     He  afterwards  pursued  his 
studies*  with  a  view  to  the  ministry,  under  Mr.  Payne  of 
Saffron  Walden,  and  being  admitted  to  preach  at  the  age 
of  twenty,  became  assistant  ^o  the  rev.  Mr.  Haworth  of 
Hertford,  whom  be  afterwards  succeeded  in  Jthat  congre- 
gation.    Here  he  continued  some  years,  and  was  very  sue* 
eessful  in  opposing  the  Arian  doctrines  which  had  crept  in 
among  his  flock ;  and  to  strengthen  his  efforts  he  published 
in  1719,  a  small  volume  on  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  in 
1721,  another  oq  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost     In  1727 
'  he  was  invited  to  London,  and  became  minister  to  a  con* 
gregation  in  New  Broad-street.     In  1732  he  received  the 
degree  of  D.  D.  from  one  of  the  universities  of  Scotland. 
Besides  his  regular  duty  at  New  Broad-street,  he  was  for 
jBany  years  a  preacher  of  the  Tuesday^s  lecture  at  Pinners* 
Hall^  and  of  that  at  St.  Helen's  on  a  Friday.     In  his  avowal 
of  his  religious  principles  (those  called  Calvinistic)  he  was 
open,  steady,  and  consistent,  and  his  character  and  conduct 
irere,  *  in  every  point  of  view^  uniform,  and  amiable.    The 
goodness  of  his  natural  disposition,  heightened  by  a  spirit 
of  real  religion,  exerted  him  to  an  activity  which  rendered 
bis  lifie  very  important.     He  was  a  kind  and  useful  friend 
lo  the  young,  and  extremely  liberal  to  the  poor,  always 
devoting  a  tenth  part  of  his  annual  income  to  charitable 
tises.    After  enjoying  a  considerable  share  of  health  for 
many  years,  he  became  lame  and  blind,  but  was  enabled 
toeootinuehb  public  services  almost  to  (he  time  of  his 
MdMby  which  took  place  Nov.  22,  1761.    )ie  published  a 
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great  variety  of  occasional  sermons,  and  of  pious  tracts; 
and  bad  a  short  controversy  with  Dr.  Chandler,  in  which 
the  latter  is  said  to  have  appeared  to  very  little  advantage. 
But  his  great  woik  was  his  *^  Paraphrase  on  the  New Testa<- 
nent^"  1739 — 1752,  3  vols.  4to,  and  reprinted  in  6  vols. 
8vo,  which  is  said  to  display  a  sound  judgment,  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  original,  and  considerable  critical 
powers.  ^ 

GWILYM  (David  Ap),  the  Ovid  of  Wales,  and  one  of 
the  most  famous  Welsh  bards,  was  born  in  1S40  at  Brogy- 
liin,  in  the  county  of  Cardigan.     He  was  brought  up  in  the 
family  of  Llewelyn  ap  Guilym  Fychan,  styled  lord  of  Car- 
digan, at  Emiyn,  until  he  was  fiheen  years  of  age;  at 
which  period  be  removed,  after  a  short  stay  with  his  pa^ 
rents^  and  settled  as  steward  and  private  tutor  in  the  family 
of  Ivor  Hael.     Like  other  itinerant  bards  of  that  age,  he 
often  visited  different  parts  of  the  principality,  and  was  so 
universally  admired,  that  he  has  been  claimed  by  the  men 
of  Anglesea   as   their   countryman ;     and   was   generally 
known  by  the  name  of  David  of  Glamorgan,  and  the  night- 
ingale of  Teivi  vale,  in   Cardiganshire.     He   died   about 
1400.     £xcepting  music  and  u  few  Latin  words,  which  he 
might  pick  up  at  mass,  it  cannot  be  ascertained  from  his 
works,  that  he  had  any  acquaintance  with  the  sciences  or 
learned  languages  ;  for  his  poems  consist  chrefly  of  lively 
descriptions  of  nature,    written    in    pure    unadulterated 
Welsh.     His  "  Poems"  were  published  in  1792,  8vo,  by 
Mr.  Owen  Jones  and  Mr.  William  Owen,  who  think  that  in 
invention,    harmony,    perspicuity,   and   elegance  of  Ian-' 
guage,  Gwilym  has  not  been  excelled  by  any  of  his  succes- 
sors.    A  translation,  however,   is  yet  wanting  to  enable 
the  English  reader  to  appreciate  his  merits.  *         ' 

GWINJ^E  (Matthew),  an  English  physician  of  con- 
siderable eminence  in  his  day,  was  the  son  of  Edward 
Gwinne,  descended  from  an  ancient  family  in  Wales,  who 
at  this  time  resided  in  London.  His  son  was  educated  at 
Merchant  Taylors'  school,  whence  in  1574  he  was  elected 
a  scholar  of  St  John's  college,  Oxford,  took  the  degree  of 
B.  A.  May  14,  1578,  and  was  afterwards  perpetual  fellow 
of  the  college.  It  was  the  custom  at  that  time  in  Oxford 
for  the  convocation  to  appoint  a  certain  number  of  legeiit 
.  *  • ,  ' 

i  Fnneral  Sermon  by  Conder. — ^Protestant  D'tuenUrt  Magazlu^  toJ^  XH* 
'  Life  prefixed  to  his  poemi. 
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masters^  to  read  eacb  of  them  upon  some  one  of  the  liberal 
arts  two  yearsy  for  which  they  received  a. small  stipend, 
levied  upon  the  younger  scholars.  This  provision  was 
made,  before  the  public  professorships  were  settled  and 
supported  by  fixed  salaries.  Agreeably  to  this  practice^ 
Mr.  Gwinne  was  made  regent-master  in  July  1582,  and  ap« 
pointed  to  read  upon  music,  and  there  is-^extant  a  manu- 
script oration  of  his  upon  that  subject,  spoken  Oct.  15,  of 
that  year,  in  which  he  calls  himself  pr/elector  mimca  public 
cus.  When  he  had  taken  his  degrees  in  arts,  he  studied 
physic,  and  practised  in  and  about  Oxford  for  several 
years.  In  1588  he  was  chosen  junior  proctor  of  the  uni« 
versity,  and  in  1 592  distinguished  himself  in  a  disputation 
at  Oxford  before  queen  lElizabeth.  On  July  17,  1593,  be 
was  created  doctor  of  physic.  He  obtained  leave  of  the 
college  in  1595,  to  attend  sir  Henry  Unton,  ambassador 
from  queen  Elizabeth  to  the  French  court,  and  continued 
with  him  during  his  absence  abroad. 

Upon  the  settlement  of  Gresham  college,  he  was  chosen 
tiie  first  professor  of  physic  about  the  bej^inning  of  March 
1596,  being  one  of  the  two  nominated  by  the  university  of 
Oxford.  On  the  25th  June,  1604,  be  was  admitted  a  can« 
didate  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  London  ;  at  the  be* 
ginning  of  1605  was  made  physician  of  the  Tower;  and  on 
Ded  22  ill  the  same  year,  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  col- 
lege. In  die  month  of  August, of  that  year,  king  James 
and  his  queen,  with  prince  Henry  and  their  courts,  went 
to  Oxford,  where  they  were  entertained  with  academical 
exercises  of  all  kinds,  in  which  Dr.  Gwinne  again  distin- 
guished himself,  particularly  in  a  question  respecting,  the 
salutary  or  Imrtful  nature  of  tobacco,  proposed  in  compli- 
'ment  to  his  majesty,  who  was  a  professed  enemy  to  that 
weed.  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  a  Latip  comedy 
was  acted  at  St.  John's  college,  written  by  Dr.  Gwinne^ 
and  entitled  *•  Vertumnus,  sive  Annus  recurrens." 

Dr.  Gwinne  kept  his  professorship  at  Gresham  college 
till  Sept..  1607,  and  then  quitted  it  very  probably  upon  his 
marriage.  After  lie  left  Gresham  college,  he  continued  to 
practise  in  London,  and  was  much  esteemed  both  in  the 
city  and  court.  In  1620,  he,  and  seven  others,  were  ap* 
pointed  commissioners  by  his  majesty,  for  garbling  tobacco; 
and  a  power  was  granted  to  any  five  or  more  of  them  (ona 
of  whom  was  to  be  a  physician,  another  a  merchant,  a 
third  a  grocer,  and  a  fourth  an  apothecary),  to  draw  up 
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orders  and  directions  in  writing  for  garbling  and  distin** 
guisbing  that  commodity  before  it  was  exposed  to  sale* 
Dr.  Gwinne  died,  at  bis  house  in  Old  Fisb-street,  in  1627. 
**  He  was/'  says  Dr.  Ward,  ^  a  man  of  quick  parts,  a 
liTely  fancy  and  poetic  genius,  had  read  much,  was  well 
Tersed  in  all  sorts  of  polite  literature,  accurately  skilled  ia 
the  modern  languages,  and  much  valued  for  bis  knowledge 
and  success  in  the  practice  of  physic.  But  bis  Latin  style 
was  formed  upon  a  wrong  taste,  which  led  him  from  the 
natural  and  beautiful  simplicity  of  the  ancients,  into  points 
of  wit,  affected  jingle,  and  scraps  of  sentences  detached 
from  old  authors ;  a  custom  which  at  that  time  began  to 
prevail  both  here  and  abroad.  And,  he  seems  to  hav^ 
contracted  this  humour  gradually,  as  it  grew  more  in  Togue ; 
^r  his  ^  Oratio  in  laudem  musicfle,'  is  not  so  deeply 
tinged  With  it,  as  his  ^  Orationes  du«,*  spoken  many  years 
afterwards  in  Gresham  college.*^ 

He  published  the  following  works :  1.  ^'  Epicedinm  in 
Obitum  illustr.  Herois,  Henrici  Comitis  Derbieosis,''  Oxon. 
1 5M.  2.  **  Nero,  Tragmdia  nova,*'  Lond.  IdOSv  S.  "  Orai. 
iSones  duMtf  Londini  habits  in  ^dibus  Greshamits,**  1 605. 

4.  '*Vertumnus,  sive  Annus  recurrens,'*  1607.  5.  "Au^ 
mm  non  Aurum,*'  &c.  1611,  4tq,  against  Dr.  Francis  An- 
thony's *'  Aurum  potabile,**  a  quack  medicine.  6.  '<  Verses 
in  English,  French,  and  Italian.''     7.  <<  A  Book  of  Travels." 

5.  <<  Letters  concerning  Cbemidal  and  Magical  Secrets."  * 
GYLLENBORG  (Charlss  Count),  a  Swedish  sutes^ 

man  and  a  man  of  learning,  was  descended  of  an  ancient 
and  respectable  family,  one  of  the  members  of  which  was 
created  a  count  in  the  reign  of  Charles  XII*  The  display 
of  count  Gyllenborg's  political  fame  was  first  made  at  Lon-^ 
don^  where  he  resided  for  several  years  in  quality  of  am-* 
bassador  from  the  court  of  Stockholm,  and  where  his  con- 
duct brought  upon  him  a  very  singular  misfortune.  In 
17 16,  Charles  XIL  irritated  against  George  I.  for  his  pur-* 
chasing  of  the  king  of  Denmark  the  duchies  of  Bremen  and 
Yerden  (conquered  from  the  .Swedish  monarch)  formed  a 
projectof  invading  Scotland  from  Gottenburg,  with  16,000 
men,  and  placing  the  Pretender  on  the  throne  of  Great 
Britain.  After  Uie  very  recent  defeat  of  a  plan  of  this 
kind,  this  new  one  may  appear  somewhat  romantic.  It 
W4S  conducted,  however,  in  concert  with  the  English  maW 
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contents  end  refugees,  by  count  Gyllenborg  at  London, 
baron  Goertz,  the  Swedish  envoy,  at  the  Hague,  auid  baron 
Sparre,  at  Paris.  But  the  English  ministry  being  apprized 
of  it,  intercepted,  copied,  and  then  forwarded  their  cor« 
respondence;  and  just  as  the  plot  was  ripe  for  execution 
(the  Habeas  Corpus  act. having  been  purposely  suspended) 
caused  the  Swedish  aoibassador  to  be  arrested  in  London, 
and  published  intheir  own  justification,  all  the  intercepted 
letters  in  French  and  English.  Gyllenborg  was  first  sent 
to  a  house  in  the  country,  where  be  was  strictly  guarded, 
and  was  afterwards  conveyed  to  a  sea- port,  and  dismissed 
the  kingdom,  in  July  1717.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  aft 
fStockholm,  tbe  British  ambassador  was  likewise  liberated 
from  confinement,  as  the  Swedish  court  had  thought  pro« 
per  to  vise  reprisals. 

Gyllenborg  afterwards  waited  on  Charles  XIL  and  was 
appointed,  with  baron  Goertz,  minister  •plenipotentiary  at 
the  conferences  of  pacification  which  were  opened  with 
the  court  of  Russia  in  the  isle  of  Aland,  but  which  termi- 
Dated  without  success.  In  1719  he  was  raised  to  the  dig* 
nity  of  high  chancellor  of  Sweden*  In  the  beginning  of 
the  following  year  be  also  acted  au  important  part  in  the 
negociations  respecting  the  accession  of  Frederick  I.  to  the 
throne,  and  gained  constantly  greater  influence  during  the 
reign  of  this  monarch,  who  appointed  him  counsellor  of 
the  Swedish  empire,  and  chancellor  of  the  university  of 
Lund ;  and  in  17S9,  when  a  great  change  took  place  in  the 
senate  and  ministry,  in  which  he  took  an  active  part,  he 
was  made  president  of  chancery,  minister  for  thd  foreign 
and  home  departments,  and  soon  after  chancellor  of  the 
university  of  Upsal.  He  died  Dec.  14,  1746,  with  a  high 
character  for  political  talent,  general  learning,  and  ambi-* 
tion  to  promote  learning  and  science  in  his  country.  He 
left  to  the  university  of  Upsal,  bis  valuable  cabinet  of  na<- 
tural  history,  remarkable  for  a  great  number  of  amphibious 
productions  and  corals,  which  LinnsBUs  has  described  under 
the  title  *'  Amphibia  Gyllenborgiana.**  He  appears  als9 
to  have  been  a  man  of  a  religious  turn  of  mind,  from  his 
translating  into  the  Swedish  language  Sherlock's  <<  Dis* 
course  on  Death,''  but  which  he  could  not  get  licensed, 
as  the  Swedish  clergy  pretended  to  find  some  things  in  it 
contrary  to  sound  doctrine.  He  procured  it,  therefore,  t9 
be  printed  in  Holland,  and  distributed  the  whole  edition 
for  the  benefit  of  his  countrymen.     He  alse  translated  some 
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English'  comedies,  with  alterations  suitable  to  the  ;ea 
of  the  Swedes,  which  were  acted  with  applause  at  Sod 
bolm.  He  had  a  concern  in  a  periodical  paper  cslle^t 
**  Argus/*  printed  at  StockholiOi  but  wtuch,  owing  u^^ 
editor  meddling  imprudently  with  politics^  appears  tofa 
been  discountenanced.  The  count  married  an  hf 
lady,  second  daughter  of  John  Wright,  esq.  attomey-v^ 
nl  of  Jamaica,  and  widow  of  Elias  Deritt,  esq.  depntti 
die  great  wardrobe  under  the  duke  of  Montague,  by«i( 
he  had  no  issue ;  the  counts  of  his  name  in  Swedeo  ml 
collateral  relations.  His  lady's  daughter  by  Mr.  De^ 
accompanying  her  mother  to  Sweden,  was  created  coihi 
Gylienborg,  and  afterwards  married  Baron  Spam,i 
whose  death  she  returned  to  England,  where  she  ditf 
1766,  and  her  daughter  by  the  Baron  died  at  Thinb 
in  1778. » 

*  StoeTer^f  Life  of  Liniueas*— 43eiit.  Mag.  toL  LL 
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